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PREPACE TO SECOND EDITION 


TlllS volume was at tirst intended as an abridgment of 
the First Edition, or Annals of tlie Early Caliphatc} with 
continuation to the fall of the Abbassides; biit I found, 
as I went on, the matter less compressible than I had 
hoped. The result, therefore, is much larger than I 
anticipated. I trust, hovvever, that, its length notwith- 
standing, the narrative may be found not uninteresting ; 
and I now offer it as a contribution towards the history 
of a period for which there are, as yet, but scanty materials 
in the English language. 

The authorities, excepting for the later portions, are 
purely Arabian ; indecd, for the earlier there are no other. 
After Tabari who died in the Eourth century A.ll., Ibn 
Athir {d. 630 A.ii.), a singularly impartial annalist who 
compiled his work from all available sources, has been 
my chief guide. Tov'ards the close, and especially for 
the brief chapter on the Caliphate under thc Mameluke 
dynasty, I have drawn largely on WeiTs admirable 
Gcschichtc dcr Chalifcn{^ which indeed has been my con- 
stant companion throughout. I graterully acknowledge 
my obligations to the late Dr. Weil. The more his great 
history is studied in connection with the original authori- 
ties, the morc one is impressed with the vast research, 
the unfailing accuracy, and the cHspassionate judgment of 
the author. 

^ Smith & lOlder, 1SS3. 

- \ds. I.-III. Mannheim, 1S46-1S51 ; I\h and V. Stuttgart, 1S60-1S62. 
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1 should inLMition hcrc that tlic inatcrials ont of which 
oiir story is \vovcn diffcr cntircly froin thosc for thc Bio- 
"raj)ln' of Malioinct I'or tliat, cvcr\' incident of his lifc 
aiul cvcr\' |)hasc of his charactcr, is illustratcd by myriads 
of traditions of all dcgrccs of crcdibilit}’,— authoritativc, 
unccrtain, fabulous,—cach tradition scj)arate and indc- 
j)cndent, gcncrall}' short and comj)lctc in itsclf. At his 
<lcath thc curtain droj)s at once uj)on thc lifclikc sccnc. 
Tradition collapscs, and thc little that rcmains is curt and 
mcagrc. Of tlie chicf “ Comj)anions,” indecd, from thcir 
conncction with the Proj)het, wc havc sufficicnt noticc, 
and spccial j)rominence is givcn to thc livcs of the first 
four Caliphs. But tradition, instcad of bcing, as before, 
a congcrics of separate statcmcnts, now assumcs thc form 
of connccted narrative, and eventually thc style of ordinary 
annals ; and though there is now and thcn an exccption, 
as in the minute and profuse descrij)tion of such battles as 
Cadcsiya, the Camel, and Siffin, the stoiy as a rule becomes 
bald and jejune. These annals also arc strictly divided 
by thc year, the chapter for each year containing every- 
thing belonging to it, and as a rule nothing else. The 
continuity of subjects extending often over a long series 
of years is thus broken up, and some inconvenience and 
difficulty experienced in forming a connected narrative. 
But upon the wholc, the materiais are amply sufficient for 
thc historian’s purpose. 

I may be permitted here to lamcnt the want of any 
full and standard work in our own language on the 
Crusades, and on the IMameluke dynasty and its over- 
throw by thc Osmanlies, — chaj)ters not only deeply 
intcresting in themselves, but bound up with the interests 
of the Eastern Churches, and development of the politi- 
cal relations of Europe, Asia, and PZgyj)t. I venture to 
express the hope that some worthy pen may supply the 
want. 

The reader will bear in mind that the Moslem year, as 
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purely lunar, is eleven days shorter than the solar, and 
consequentIy loses about three years in every cycle of a 
hundred. The lunar month has also this peculiarity, that 
while, like the Jewish, the date indicates the age of the 
moon, the month itself gives no indication of the season of 
the year. The dates have usually been given throughout 
according to both the Moslem and the Christian notation. 

The Mussulman months, being iinfamiliar to the Eng- 
lish reader, have been indicated, as I trust in a more 


intelligible notation, 

by Roman numerals in the margin 

thus:— 




Moharram 

i. 

Rajab 

. vii. 

Safar 

ii. 

Shaban 

. viii. 

Rabi I. 

iii. 

Ramadhan 

or Ramzan ix. 

Rabi II. 

. iv. 

Shawwal . 

X. 

Jumad I. . 

1 

V. 

Dzul Cada 

. xi. 

Jumad II. . 

vi. 

Dzul Hijj . 

. xii. 

I have not been 

very strict, and possibly not always 

consistent, in the rer 

idering 

of proper names. Received 

forms have ordinarily been adhered to. 

As a rule, trans- 

literation of Arabic names has been as follows :— 

L -- ? = th 

s — 

z 

c = gh 





= J 


dh 

J = c (p,- k) 

j = dz 

u 

tz 

II 


For the letter ^ I have not in the present work assigned 
any diacritical mark. 

W. M. 


Edinburgh, Sepiemhcr 1S91. 












rillRD I^DITION 


'rilis 'rhircl Edition is a simplc rcproduction of thc 
Sccond. Occasional amendments have bcen made 
throughout. Hut upon the whole it is thc samc. 

\V. U, 


Kdinburgh, Deccmher 1S9S. 
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THE CALIPHATE: 


ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND EALL 


CHAPTER 1 


Death of Mahomet, Klection of Af*u Bekr 


II A.II. 6%2 A.I). 


was Miclsummer in the year 632 of oiir era when 
3 Prophet of Arabia passed away. He had been ten 
ars at Medina, for it was now the eleventh year of the 
egira, that is of the Plight from Mecca. Mahomet had 
ached the age of threescore years and three; and up to 
e time of his last illness which lasted but thirteen days, 
.d been hale and vigorous. His death thus fell an un- 
ipected shock upon Medina. 

For some days before, a burning fever had weakened 
m grievously and conhned him to his bed. All through 
mday of the fatal week, he lay prostrate and at times 
ilirious. Monday morning brought temporary relief. 
was the hour of early prayer, and the worshippers had 
sembled in the Square or court of the great Mosque, 
djoining the chamber of Ayesha in which she had been 
jnderly nursing her husband throughout his illness. 
^^ing stronger that morning, he rose from the couch, 
j|‘ew aside the curtain from the door, and moved softly 
lito- the Court, where Abu Bekr (as commissioned by 
'm when laid aside) was conducting the service in 


Death of 
Mahomet, 
13 Rabi l. 
II A.II. 
Sth June 
632 A.D. 


Abu Bekr 
absent. 















yl/u^ nPJKl/ 


[('iiAr. 1. 




A.II. 11. 


Abu I{ekr's 
return ; 
scene in 
court of 
Mosque. 


Men of 
Medina 
meet to 
elect a 
chief. 


liis pl.^icc, W hen j^raycrs wcrc cndccl Abn i^ckr, sccing 
his .Mastcr to all aj^ijAcarancc bcttcr, obtaincd Icavc to visit 
his \vifc who livcd in Ihc Ujijicr siiburb of tlic cit)\ Aftcr 
lic had lcft, tlic Prophct having s]:)okcn a fcw kindly words 
to his Aiint and othcrs crowding around hiin, was hcljicd 
back into thc cliambcr. Uxhaustcd by thc cffort, his 
strcngth sank, and shortly aftcr hc brcathcd his last on 
thc bosom of his favourite wifc. 

It was yct but littlc aftcr midday. Rumoiir sprcading, 
thc Mosque was soon crowdcd with a host of bcwildcrcd 
fol]owcrs. Amongst them was Omar who arosc, and in 
a wild and cxcited strain declaimed that the lh*o])het was 
not dcad but in a trance, from which he would soon arise and 
root out the hypocrites from thc land. Abu l^ekr had by this 
time hurried back. Ile crossed tlic Court not heeding his 
impetiious friend, and cntcred into Ayesha’s chamber. 
Stooping down he kissed the Prophet’s face. “ Swcet 
wert thou,” he said, “ in life, and sweet thou art in dcath.” 
Then he went forth, and hnding Omar still haranguing thc 
people, put him aside with the memorable words:— JV/ioso 
worsliippeth Mahoriety let him that Mahomet is dead; 

biit luhoso worshippeth God, let him lowiu that God liveth 
and dieth not. So saying, he recited certain verscs from 
the Coran, which no doubt had long dwelt upon his mind, 
as signifying that Mahomet was mortal and would die as 
other Prophets had died before him. Recognising the 
sacred words to bear a meaning that had ncver struck 
him before, Omar was speechless. “ My limbs trembled,” 
he would say when speaking of that memorable hour, 
“ and I knew of a certainty that Mahomet was dead indeed.’' 

The assembly in the court of the Mosque had now 
quieted down, when a messenger ran up breathless with a 
report that the men of Medina had assembled to choose 
a ruler from amongst themselves. The moment was 
critical. The unity of the Faith was at stake. A divided 
power would fall to pieces, and all might be lost. The 
mantle of the Prophet rnust fall upon one Successor, and 
on one alone. The sovereignty of Islam demanded an 
undivided Caliphate; and Arabia would acknowledge no 
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inaster but from amongst the Coreish, The clie must be A.H, n. 
:ast, and cast at once, Such, no doubt, were the thoughts 
hat occurred to the two chief Companions of the Prophet 
Dn hearing this report; and so, accompanicd by Abu 
Obeida another leading Chief, they hurried to the spot, 
if haply they might nip the conspiracy in the bud. On 
hc way two friendly Citizens coming from the excited 
:onclave, warned them of the risk they ran in entering it 
alone; but notwithstanding they hastened on. The men 
pf Medina meanwhile, gathered in one of their rude Halls, 
vere bent upon an independent course. We have 
dieltered this nest of strangers,” they cried. ‘Mt is by 
Dur good swords they have been able to plant the PMith, 

The Ruler of Medina shall be from amongst ourselves.” 

They had already fixed their choice on Sad ibn Obada 
cader of the Beni Khazraj, who sick of a fever lay 
:overed up at the farthcr end of the Hall, when the three Met by 
Companions entered. It was just in time ; for had the 
oitizens elected Sad and pledged their troth to him, 
Medina might have been irretrievably compromised. 

Omar with his native vehemence, was about to speak, 
vvhcn Abu Bekr, calm and firm, anticipated him thus:— 

‘ Every word,” said he, ‘‘ which ye, men of Medina, have 
Littered in your own praise is true, and more than true; 

3ut in noble birth and inAuence the Coreish are para- 
ount, and to none but them will Arabiayield obedience.” 

‘ Then,” cried they, “ let there be one Chief amongst you 
nd one from amongst us,” “ Away with you ! ” e.xclaimed 

| 3mar, “two cannot stand together”; and even Sad from 
)eneath his covering muttered that to divide the power 
vould only weaken it. High words ensued. Hobab, at 
:he side of Sad, cried out, “ Hear him not 1 Attend to 
ne, for I am the wclLrnbbed Palm-sieni} If they refuse, 

:xpel them from the city.” “ The Lord destroy thec! ” 

:ried Omar; and Hobab returned the words. The 
iltercation gaining heat and bittcrness, Abu Bekr saw 
t must be stopped at any risk, and stepping forward said, 

' Meaning a palm-lrunk left for the beasts to come and rub themselves 
ipon ; metaphor for a person much resorted to for counsel. 
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“ Ve scc thcsc two,” pointing to Omar ancl Abu Obcicla, 
“ Choose yc now which of tlicm yc will, ancl salutc liim as 
}’our Chicf.” “ Xa)*,” answcrccl tliey botli at oncc, “ TJ/o// 
liast alrcacly at thc Prophct’s bicldin^, lccl thc Praycrs; 
tliou art our C'liicf. Strctcli forth thine Iiancl.” IIc did 
so, ancl they struck their liand on his (as is thc Arab 
custom) in tokcn of allegiancc. Others wcrc about to 
follow their cxample, when 1 lobab cricd to onc of thc 
Beni Khazraj about to take the plcclge, “Wilt thou cut 
thine own kinsman’s throat?” “ Not so,” the person thus 
addresscd replied ; “ I only yield thc right to whom the right 
is clue.” Whilst they yet hesitated, thc I^eni Aus jealous of 
the rival tribc and of Sad its chief, spake among themselves : 
—“ If this man be chosen, the riile will be for ev"er with 
the Beni Khazraj. Let us at once salute Abu Bekr as our 
Chief.” Thc cxample sct, group after group advanced to 
strike their hand on that of Abu Bekr, till none was-Ieft 
but Sad who still lay cov^ered in the corner. Acknow- 
ledged thus by thc men of Medina, there could be no 
doubt of Abu BekPs acceptance by the Meccan 
“ Refugees.” lle was not only one of themselves, but the 
Prophet when laid aside, by appointing Abu Bekr to 
take his place at thc daily prayers, had in a manner 
already indicated him as his Yicegerent. And so homage 
was done on all sides to Abu Bekr, He was saluted as 
the Caliph,^ or S/iccessor of the Prophet. 

The night passed in preparing the dead for sepulture. 
The body was washed and laid out, and the grave dug 
in Ayesha’s apartment where Mahomet had breathed his 
last. On the morrow the Citizens, men, \v*omen and 
children, thronged the chamber to look once more upon 
their Prophet’s face. And then the remains w^ere 
reverently committed to the dust. 

The funeral ov*er, and the court of the great i\Iosque 
still crowded with the mourners, Abu Bekr ascended the 
pulpit and, sitting down, was acknowledged Caliph by 
acclamation. Then he arose and said :—“ Oh pebple! 
“ Now I am Ruler over you, albeit not the best amongst 

^ In Arabic, Khahifa. 


V. 
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you. If I do well, support me; if ill, then set me right. A.H. ii. 
Kollow the True, wherein is faithfulness; eschew the False, 
wherein is treachery. The weaker amongst you shall be 
as the stronger with me, iintil that I shall have redressed 
his wrong; and the stronger shall be as the weaker until, 

! if the Lord will, I shall have taken from him that which 
he hath wrested. Leave not off to fight in the ways of 
the Lord; whosoever leaveth off, him verily shall the 
Lord abase. Obey me as I obey the Lord and his 1 
, Prophet; wherein I disobey, obey me not. Now arise to ( 
j prayer, and the Lord be with you ! ” The assembly stood 
p for prayer and Abu Bekr, for the first time as Caliph, 
jlled the place of Mahomet.^ 

The supreme power thus passed,without let orhindrance, Aiy delays 
ito the hands of Abu Bekr. Sad ibn Obada chagrined at 
jeing superseded, held aloof. Aly is also saM to havc 
^frained from doing homage till after the death of P^atima 
is wife. The Alyite party pretend that he looked to thc 
laliphate himself. But there is nothing in his previous lifc, 
r in the attitude of the Prophet towards him, that warrants 
ny such surmise. He had indeed a grievance, but of 
uite a different kind. The day after her father’s death, 

'atima preferred a claim to his share in the crown lands 
f Kheibar. Abu Bekr disallowed the claim; holding 
lat the revenues were destined, as Mahomet had himself 
esired, for purposes of State. Patima took the denial so 
luch to heart that she held altogether aloof from the 
laliph during the short remainder of her life. And hence 
: was only after her death that Aly recognised with any 
ordiality the title of Abu Bekr to the Caliphate.- I'atima Kaiima 

, . . . . . iiiother of 

rresidency at pubhc prayer was ever in Islani the sign of chief comniand, Hasan and 

hether in civil or in inilitary life. Hosein, 

'Tradition regarding Aly is coloured and distorted by the canvass of a 

oHtical faction which in the cnd assumed the dwine right of siiccession as 

3sted in Aly and his dcscendants. There is not a shadow of proof that Aly 

lmself ever madc any claim of the kind, or that any such claim was inade 

y others for him during thc Caliphatcs of Abu Bckr and Omar. It was not 

11 the election of a siiccessor on thc dcath of Omar that he became a candi- 

ate, and even then his claim was grounded on being one of the chief Com- 

anions rather than on any supposed right in virtuc of his relationship to 

lahomel by marriage with his daughter. 
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was thc last surviving child of Mahomct. Ilis othcr thrcc 
daughters, two of whom had in succession marricd Othman, n 
wcrc alrcady somc time dcad. Khadija had borne him 
two sons, biit both died in intancy at Mccca. A third, 
the only othcr son thc Prophct cvcr liad, was born at 
Medina by thc slave“girl Mary, and dicd sixtccn months old. 
No issuc of thc Prophct t hus survivcd in thc malc iinc. 
Hut two grandsons, l lasan and Hoscin, wcre lcft by his 
daughter Patima. They were now but six or scvcn years ' 
of age. 


\\"ith Mahomet ceascd the theocratic power; but his 
kingly functioiis, as rulcr ovcr all Islam, dcsccnded. Ac- 
cording to Arabian notions, the lcadcr of a nation, like 
the Chieftain of a tribe, is the hcad and reprcsentative of 
his people, and the nomination remains invalid till con- 
hrmcd by their homage. Omar, in aftcr day.vheld-that 
the irregular election of Abu^Bekr (refcrring apparently tojj' 
the scene enacted in the Hall) should not be a pr cced cnt. 

It was, he said, an cvent the happiest in Its consequences 
for Islam, but justihed only by the urgency of the moment. 
What might have been the issue if any son of Alahomet 
had survived it is uscless now to speciilate. But certainlyl'' 
the hereditary descent of kingly power was foreign to thc* 
sentiment of Arabia. As matters stood, Mahomet^em? 
to have shrunk from anticipating^ the contingency of hi£ t 
own death, and had made no preparation for_\\diat mighl 
follow. But in so far as we may suppose him to have feh 
his illness mortal and death impending, the nornination o 
Abu Bekr to conduct the public Prayers (ac^jiowledgec 
mark of chief or delegated authority) may be held th( 
natural indication of a wish that he should succ^d: 
Apart from the pretensions of the men of Medina, whicl 
immediately died away, there was in the election neithe 
doubt nor hesitancy. The notion of divine right, or evei 
of preferential claim, resting in the Prophet’s family, wa 
the growth of an altogether later age. 

It may be necessary here to rĕcall to the reader nc 
fresh from the study of the Prophet’s life, thc state c 




^ Sce Life of Mahomet, p. 499 . 
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parties at the present juncture. The JMcn of Medina were A.H. ii 
the old inhabitants of the City who had received Mahomet 
on his escape from Mecca, and supported his cause C they 
jnow embraced practically the whole nativc population of 
jMedina, since the party that opposed him on his first 
jarrival had ^radually succumbed before his growing power. 
iThey were divided into two tribes, the Bcni Aus and Bcni 
\KJiazraj^ jealous of each other as we have seen. Beside 
jthese were the Rcfiigccs^ those namely who had followed 
jMahomet in exile from Mecca or elsewhere, and were now 
jsettled at Medina. Again, Conipanioii was a title of honour 
igiven to all those who had enjoyed the special friendship 
jof the Prophet. A few words may also be added here to 
|revive the readers recollection of the three Companions 
who turned the scale at the election of the Caliph. 

Abu Bekr, threescore years of age, was somewhat Abu Bck 
short in stature, of spare frame, rounded back, and stoop- 
ing gait. His face thin smooth and fair, nose aquiline and 
sharp, forehead high, eyes deep seated and far apart. ITis 
hair scanty ; the beard, for many years white, now dyed red. 

His countenance still in old age handsome; the expres- 
sion mild, but wise and resolute. To him faith in the 
Prophet had become a second nature and, now that 
his Master was gone, the disciple lived but to fulfil his 
will. It was this that neiwed a disposition naturally soft 
- and yielding, and made Abu. Bekr, of all the followers of 
; Mahomet, the truest, Tirmest, and most resolute. 
i' Omar, fifteen years younger, differed from Abu Bekr Omar. 

; both in frame and temperament. Broad shouldered and 
c tall, he towered above the crowd. Somewhat dark in 
, complexion, the face was fresh and ruddy. HIs head was 
Ijiiow bald ; the beard dyed like his friend’s; his stride 
;; long and his presence commanding. Naturally hasty and 
passionate, he woiild twist his moustache when angry and 
i.*draw it downwards to his mouth. But time had mellowed 
temper ; and, beneath an imperious manner, he was bland 
f and courteous. Attachment to Mahomet had, on these 
titwo friends, an effect exactly opposite. That which braced 

^ IIcDcc called Ausd}\ or Ilelpers. 
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thc sofl natiirc of Abu l^ckr, scrrccl but to abatc thc 
vchcmcncc of Oniar. l^oth stood in a likc rclation to 
llic Prophct. llaphsa, Omars daughtcr, was onc of 
Mahomct’s favouritc wivcs; but Aycsha, tlic child of Abu 
l)ckr, was Ouccn in his arrcctions to thc cnd. 

On thcsc two mcn at this momcnt huni^ thc futurc of 
Islam. Thc third, Abu Obcida, was bctwccn thcm in agc. 
Thin, tall, and sincwy, hc was bald and witli littlc bcard. 
Alild, unassuming and unwarlikc, Abu Obeida was yct 
dcstined to takc a Icading part in thc conquest of Syria, 










CHAPTER II 

Expedition to Syrian Bokder 

1 1 A.ll. 632 A.D. 

Aliu Bekr had soon an occasion for showing his resoIve 
to carry out to the utmost the will of Mahomet in things 
both great and small. ^ 

Just before he fell sick, the J^rophet had given orders 
for an expedition to the Syrian border. It was to avenge 
the disaster which three years before had befallen the 
Moslem arms on the field of Muta. , In that reverse, Zeid, 
the bosom friend of Mahomet, who led the army, fell; 
and so, distinctly to mark the object of the expedition, 
his son Osama, though still young, Avas iiominated by 
Mahomet to the command, and bidden to avenge his 
iShers death, The camp, including all available hght- 
ing men, had been formed at Jorf, a little way outside 
Medina on the Syrian road. Diiring the Prophet’s sick- 
ness the force remained inactive there, uncertain of the 
issue. When the fatal event took place, Osama broke up 
the camp, and carrying back the banner received at the 
hands of Mahomet, planted it in the court of the great 
Mosque, close by the door of Ayesha’s apartment, 

The day following his inauguration, Abu Bekr took up 
the banner, and restoring it to Osama, in token that he 
was still commander, bade the army again assemble and 
encamp at Jorf as it had donc before; not a man was to 
be left behind. Obeying his command, the hghting men 
of Medina and its neighbourhood all Aocked to the camp, 
even Omar amongst the number. While yet preparing to 
depart, the horizon darkened suddenly. Report of the 
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Prophet’s illncss, soon fol]owccl by tidings of his dcath, hacl ■ 
sprcad likc wildhrc ovcr thc lancl. Vvom CYcry sidc came ^ 
rumoiirs of clisloyalt)^ ancl of rcsolvc to cast thc yokc of , 
Islam off. Thc scnsc of thc army, and of Osama himsclf, i 
was strongly against lcaving thc City thiis dcfcncclcss, j 
and thc Caliph cxposccl to risk of siidclen dangcr. Omar | 
was dcputed to represent all this to Abu Bekr, ancl also to 
urgc (a request which Mahomet alrcady hacl refusccl) that, | 
if the expedition must proccecl, a morc cxpcriencecl gencral j 
should command. To the hrst rcqucst Abu Ikkr replicd, | 
calm and unmovecl : —“ W ere the City swarming roimd with ( 
“ packs of ravening wolves ancl I left solitary ancl alonc, the 
“ forcc should go ; not a word from my ]\Iaster’s lips shall i 
“fall to the ground.” At the seconcl demand the Caliph’s i 
anger kindled : — “ Thy mothcr bc childlcss, O son of ^ 
Khattab!” hc said, seizing Omar by the bearcl:—“ Shall ■ 
“ the Prophet of the Lord appoint a man to the command ; 
“ and I, deposing him, appoint another in his place?” So 
Omar returned, with neither object gainecl. | 

When all was ready for the march, Abu Bekr repaired^ 
to the camp, and accompanicd the force a little way on_ 
fpot. “ Be mounted,” said Osama to him, “ or else 1 will 
dismount and walk by thee.” “ Not so,” rcplied Abu Bekr; 

“ I will not mount; I will walk and soil my feet a little 
“ momcnt in the ways of the Lord. Yerily, cvery step 
“ trodden in the ways of the Lorci is equa] to the merit of 
“ manifold good works and wipeth out a multitude ofsins.” 
After a while hc stopped, and said to Osama:—“ lf it bc 
thy will, give Omar leave that he may return for strength 
and counsel with me to thc city.” So hc gav^e him 
leave. 

The army then halted, to receive Abu„B-ekr^s parting 
words^, “ See,” said he, addressing Osama, “ tHat^thoiT 
beware of treachery. Depart not in any wise from the 
right. Thou shalt mutilate nonc ; neither shalt thou kill 
child or agcd man, nor any woman. Injur e ng rthT^^daTc^ 
palm, neither burn it with fire; and cut not do\yn_anyTi*ee 
wherein is food for man or beast. Slay not o^^thĕ^nocks 
or* herds or camels, saving for needful sustenance. Ye 
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ay eat of the meat which men of the land shallA.n. ii. 
*ing unto you in their vessels, making mention thereon 
' the name of the Lord. And the ^^nks_\Yith_shaven 
if they submit, leave _d]^ern_j.inmolested. Now 
larch for\vard in tlie^ name of thc Lord, and may He 
rotect you from sword and pestilencc ! ” 

So Abu Bekr returned with Omar to M^ina. Osama Osama re- 
larched by Wadi al Cora, in the direction of Duma and 
^'higHlands' l^uth of Syria. The brunt of his attack 
dl upon the Beni Codhaa and thc semi-Christian tribes 
Lich under the Roman banner had discomhted and slain 
is father, a disaster now avenged in fire and blood. The 
ind was ravaged far and near; and, after an absence of 
wo months, the army, laden with spoil, was joyhilly wel- 
omed back. 

Meanwhile stirring events had been transpiring at 
dedina. 
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II A.II. 632 A.D. 

1 n aft^rclay:s Abu Bekr was uscci to looki)a_ckAidlh just 
pridc upon having dcspatchcd Osaina’s Jorce the uni- 
versal reclamatioii Jiotwitlistanding. Piiblic opinion was 
not long in justifying the act. Ilis bold front struck the 
Bedouin mInd*Avn*th the stability of liis rule. lf thc. 
leaders at ]\Iedina had not been conhdent in strength at i, 
liome they would not have .sent away tlieir army; and 
tha- Arabs reasoning thus, were restrained from much 
that they might otherwise havc donc. Still thc position 
was critical, and at times alarming. 

It was indeed a thing for the brave old Caliph to be 
proud of. “ The Arabs/’ we read, “ were j)n all sides 
“ rising in rebcllion. Apostasy and disa^Tection raised i; 
“ their heads ; Christians and Jcws began to stretch out their 
“ necks; and the Faithful were as a fIock of sheep without 
“a shepherd, their Prophet gonc, their numbers few, thcir 
“ f6ĕs a multitude.” In face of all this Abu Bekr had sent 
away beyond recall his only force, and lcft Medina open 
and apparently defenceless. 

There was danger all around, for towards the close of 
^Iahomet’s lifc, threc rivals laying claim to the prophetic^ 
oiihce had already rai.sed the standard of rebellion. In 
the south, insurrection was hardly quelled by the death 
of the “ Veiled Prophet” of Yemen,^ whcn, on tidings of 
the decease of Mahomet, it burst forth again with rc- 
doubled violence. Northwards in the centre of the 

Life of Mahomet^ p. 463. 
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'jninsula, Moseilama had detached the po\verfuLtribes A.H. ii. 
;ound Yemama from their allegiance. And to the north- 
t.st, nearer home, Toleiha the third Pretender, had become 
)enly and dangerously hostile. From every quarter, in 
pid succession, came news of spreading disaffection. 
hc Collectors of tithe (an impost hateful to the Bedouin), 
le Legates and Residents of Mahomet throughout the 
rovinces,—all, in fact, who represented the authority of 
dam, fled or were expelled. The Faithful wherever 
)und were massacred, some of the confessors suffering 
cruel death. Mecca and Tayif \v'avered at the Arst; 
ut in the end, through the strong inAuence of the 
'oreish, stood Arm. They were almost alone. Here 
nd there some few tribes, under loyal, or it might be 
imporising Chiefs, maintained the semblance of obedi- 
nce; but they were hardly discernible amidst the 
eething mass of rebellion. Amru, hurrying back from 
)man (whither he had been sent as an Ambassador by 
Aahomet at the Fare\\^ell Pilgrimage) saw, as he passed, 
he whole of Central Arabia either in open apostasy or 
eady to break away on the Arst demand of tithe ; and 
lis report Alled the Citizens of Medina with dismay. In 
ruth, Islam had nevcr taken firm hold of the distant 
Drovinces; and as for the Bedoiiins, Mahomet himself 
lad frequent cause to chide their fickleness. It was fear 
3f punishment, and lust of plunder under the Prophet's 
□anner, rather than attachment to the Faith, which hitherto 
had held in check these wild Sons of the desert. The 

restraints and obligations of Islam were ever irksome and 

1 . . 

distastefiil; and now rid of them, they were again return- 
!ing to their lawless life. 

As_report after report came in of fresh defection, Abu Danger of 
Be kr co uld but instruct his scattered officers, wherever 
they were able, to hold together the loyal few, bravely 
trusting to tide over the crisis until Osama’s force re- 
turned. For the immediate defence of Medina he took 
such measures as were possible. Thc faithful tribes in 
the neighbourhood were called in, and pickets posted at 
the various approaches to the City. The turbulent clans 
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A.U. 11. iii thc ncar dcscrt wcrc tlic Tirst to assumc a threatcning^ ' 
attitudc. Thc l^cni Abs and Dzobian masscd thcrc in 
such numbcrs “that thc land was straitcncd by thcm,” 
and thcy partcd into two bodies, onc to Rabadza, thc 
othcr to Dzul Cassa, the hrst station from Mcdina on thc 
road to Ncjd. Thc false prophct Tolcilia sent his brothcr 
to cncouragc the insurgcnts: but they still vacillatcd 
bctween his claims and thosc of Islam. At last thcy 
bethought themselvcs of a compromisc. A deputatioii 
offered to hold by Islam and its ritual, if only they were 
cxciiscd the tithe. The strangcrs bearing this messagc 
werc welcomed by the chiefs of Medina, but by the Caliph ^ 
their advances were indignantly rejected. Ile would 
relax not a tittle of the legal dues. “ If ye withhold but 
the tether of a tithcd camel,” said Abu Bekr sharply, “ I 
will hght you for it.’' With this refusal they retired, and * 
also with the intelligence that the City had but few I 
defenders left. Now was the moment, not for -plunder ^ 
only, but for a decisive blow upon Mcdina. Abu Bekr 
foreseeing this redoubled his precautions. Ile strength- 
ened the pickets, and set over them tlie only three chief 
men remaining with him, Aly, Talha, and Zobeir. For the 
pcople at large he appointed thc great Mosque a rendez- 
vous. “ The land hath rebelled against us,” he said, 

“ and they have spied out our nakedness and thc weak- j 
“ ness of our defence. Ye know not whether they will 
“ come upon you by night or come upon you byy^y, or 
“ which of you may be hrst attacked. \Vherefore_^ ye 
“ vigilant and ready.” 

Attack And so it came to pass. They tarried but three days, 

repelled. ^ surprise was attempted from Dzul Cassa. The 

outposts were on the alert and kept the assailants at bay, 
while the main-guard was hurried up on camels from the 
Mosque. The Bedouins, hardly prepared for so warm a 
reception, fled back upon their reserves. They were pur- 
sued; but the insurgents, blowing out their water-skins, 
cast them, thus inhated, before the camels of the Moslems, 
which unused tothe stratagem took fright and Aed back to 
the Mosque. None were killed or wounded, but thc Rebels 
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’^re einboldened by the discomhture. Abu Bekr anti-A.ll. 11 . 
oating renewed attack, called out every man capable of 
liaring’ arms, and spent the night in marshalling his force. 

.ext morning while yet dark, he led forth the little band 
]mself in regular array with centre and two wings. The 
(lemy were taken by surprise at early dawn, and as the 
1 n arose were already in full Aight. Abu Bekr drove 
em with slaughter out of Dzul Cassa and, leaving a 
'^ortion of his little force as an outpost there, returned to 
-edina. 

. The affair was small, but the effect was great. As Goodeffect 
ilure would have been disastrous perhaps fatal to Islam, ^[^tory 
' I was victory the turning-point in its favour. The power 
'*the Prophet’s Successor to protect the City even with- 
xt an army was noised abroad. And soon after, the 
)irits ofthe Moslems rose as they saw some Chiefs appear 
‘inging in the tithes. The tribes whom these represented 
ere indeed few compared with the apostate hordes; but 
was an augury of brighter days. The hrst thus to pre- 
mt their legal offerings to the Caliph were deputations 
om the Beni Temim and Beni Tay. Each was ushered 
ito his presence as an PLmbassy. “ Nay,” said Abu Bekr, 
they are more than that ; they are Messengers of glad 
tidings, true men, and defenders of the Faith.’' And the 
eople answered :—“ Even so ; now the good things that 
thou didst promise do appear.” 

Tradition delights to ascribe with pious gratitude the Saving of 
reserv'ation of Islam to the aged Caliph’s faith and for- 
tude. “ On the death of Mahomet ” (so rims our record), I^^kr. 
it wanted but little and the Faithful had perished utterly. 

But fhe Lord strengthened the heart of Abu Bekr, and 
stablished us thereby in the resolve to give placc not for 
one moment to the Apostates; — givmg answer to them 
buHn these thrce words, Siibinission^ Exile^ or tJie SioordT 
t was the simple faith of Abu Bekr which htted him for 
he task, and made him carry out the law of his Master 
jo the letter. But for him Islam would have melted away 
jo compromise with the Bcdouin tribes, or, likelier still, 
iave perished in the throes of birth. 


I 
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I 1 A.H. 632 A.l). 


OSAMA at last rcturned, his army laden with booty; and 
Medina, for two months iinprotccted, was at oncc relieved 
from further danger. Tlie _royal EiftlT__(portion of thc 
booty:^*eserved by sacred ordinance for the State) was 
dcli\*ered to thc Caliph, and by him distributed among the 
people. 

Abu Bekr lost no time in now following up thc 
ad\'antage hc had already gained over thc insurgents, 
Driven back from Dzul Cassa, they had rctired to Rabadza, 
and vented their angcr in destroying by cruel deaths some 
faithful follo\vers of thc Prophet still left amongst them’ 
there. Deeply moved at their fate, Abu Bekr took an: 
oath “ that he would b}' the like death destroy as many 
“ of them as they had slain, or even more.” 

Leaving Osama in command of the City and also 0 
the army left there for a little to recruit, Abu Bekr with 
a small force marched out towards Rabadza. The chie: 
men expostulated against hls^^gdrhgTorth to fight in person 
Were a Commander killed in action, his place could easily 
be filled; but if the Caliph fell, their head and mastei 
would be gone. “Nay^,” replied Abu Bekr; “ but I wil 
“go forth, and will be your comrade even as one of youv 
‘‘ own selves.” So they marched on, and coming up witl 
the enemy completely discomfited them, killing some 
and taking others prisoners. The Beni Abs and Dzobiai 
fied to Toleiha, and joined his army^ at Bozakha. Thcre 

IG 
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upon Abu Bekr confiscated their pasture-lands to be in all A.ll. ii. 
time to come, a reserve for the stud and camels of the 
State. The rebels after a time tendered their submission, 
and eventually found ample compensation in the conquered 
ilandsjDeyond ArabiaT. 

Satisfied with this success, the Caliph returned toji^lam must 
iMedina. The army by this time was refitted. The tithes po4d^on 
had begun to come in from neighbouring tribes in token allArabia. 
of submission. Aledina was no longer in peril, and the 
Citizens breathed freely. But a heavy biirden still lay 
upon the Caliph. Save a remnant here and there, faith 
was vanishing, and the Arabs throughout the Peninsula 
were relapsing into apostasy. Yet Islam was to be the 
Paith of all Arabia;—“Throughout the land there shall be 
no second creed,” was the behest of Alahomjt upon his 
deathbed. Palse prophets must be crushed ; rebels van- 
quished ; apostates reclaimed or clse exterminated ; and 
the supremacy vindicated of Islam. It was, in short, the 
mission of Abu Bekrto redcem the dying Prophet’s words. 

With this great purpose, Abu BckiAyent forth a second Eleven ex- 
thne to Dzul Cassa, and summoned there thc whole avail- UespaTcTed 
able forces of Islam and all the loyal Chieftains. These he different 
divided into eleven independent Columns, and over each ATabia. 
appointed a distinguished leadcr, to whom .(following the 
example of his Master) he presented a banner. ■ Arabia 
was parcelled out, and each detachment given a quarter to 
reclaim, with marching orders whcre to begin and what 
lcourse to take. Thus Khalid was to subdue Toleiha; and 
jlkrima with Shorahbil, Moseilama. Mohajir was sent to 
|Yemen; Ala to Bahrein; Ilodzeifa to Mahra; and Amru 
against the Beni Codhaa. By this great scheine, in course 
l’of timc no spot would be left unconquered. The troops 
retained at home were few; but few were nceded now. 

Having despatched the various expeditions, Abu Bekr Proclama- 
returned to Medina. Therc his lirst concern was to pub- aTostates 
lish a summons to Apostate tribes, commanding them 

1 11-11 1-1 viii. iiA.ii. 

everywnere to repent and submit themselves, on which Oct. 
condition they should be pardoned and received back into 
Islam. Such as refused would be attacked, their fighting 
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Ahu Jlekr 
ncvcragain 
weni forth 
to liglu. 


Xo clhcf 

Coin- 

panion 

appointccl 

lo a com- 

mand. 


incii cut to ])icccs aiul tlicir womcii aiul cliildrcn takcn 
captivc. This sinninons was scnt b)' thc haiul of lCnvoys 
to cvciy provincc and rcbcllious tribc. 'J'lic Ad/.an, or 
Call to iu‘aycr, was to bc thc tcs t of faith: if tliat wcrc 
hcard and rcspondcd to, ^ood aiid wcll; if not, thc iicoplc 
wcrc to bc hcld as apostatc and ])uni.shcd to tlic bittcr cnd. 

Abu I^ckr ncvcr again lcft Mcdina to lcad his troo])s. 
Somc say that lic rc^rcttcd this; but it is not likcly thal 
hc did. Mcdina, thc Capital, was his propcr placc. Froin 
it, as a ccntral point, hc was ablc to dircct thc movcmcnt J 
of his Commandcrs all ovcr thc i^cninsula; and witli opcra- 
tions in so many diffcrcnt quartcrs to control, hc could not 
havc bccn bcttcr placcd. i 

It is not quitc so clear why hc appointcd nonc of thc || 
more distinguished Companions to any chicf command. | 
Tlic samc was afterwards the policy of Omar who used j 
to say that he rcfrained from doing so, partly bccausc thc j 
liability to render an account would have implied sub- j | 
jection inconsistent with their dignity, but chiefiy to ji| 
strengthen his own hands by having them about him to |!j 
advise. This latter reason no doubt also weighed with | [ 
Abu Bckr, wlio used to take counsel on all important . ] 
matters with the leading Companions. Still, it is singular | , 
that men like Aly and Zobeir, so prominent in thc battles j 
of ]\Iahomet, should now for the moment disappear from 
operations in the field. 
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CHAPTER V 


R?:coverv of Aradia. Campaign of Kiialid 


II A.II. 6^2-633 A.D. 


It was indeed time for decisive action. But a few weeks Thc 
Defore and the entire Peninsula was submissivc to the claims 

olayear lor 

j{ Mahomet both as l^rophet and King. Now all was on Arabia’s 
i sudden changed, and the Arabs abjuring Islam were fast 
clapsing into apostasy and independence. It took a year 
:o reclaim the Peninsula, a year of hard hghting and 
Dbstinate resistance in every corner of the land. It was 
:he indomitable spirit breathed by Mahomet into his faith- 
fiil followers, that alone crowned their efforts with victory. 
riie_Arabs at last were forced back, in sullen mood and 
vith unwilling step, to confess thc faith of Mahomet and 
submit themselves to his Successor. 

^ A brief outline of the twelvemonths’ campaign will Details 
mffice; for tradition, up to the Prophet’s death clear and 

^ ^ ^ and hazy. 

:opious, now suddenly becomes curt, obscure, and discon- 
lected. The scene of conhision that prevailcd throughout 
:he land, presents itself to us in mcagre, dim, and hazy 
Dutline. With Islam struggling thus for very life, its fol- 
jOwers thought at the moment only of the lance and sword ; 

Tnd when the struggle at last was over, little remaincd but 
|:he sense of escape from a terrible danger. No date is 
given for the many battles fought throughout the ycar. 
vVe can only guess at the sequence of cvents. 

Such being the case, we shall begin with the cam- 
paign of Khalid on the north and east, and then take up thc 
pther Provinces in order, as they lie around the coast, from 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf to Yemen on the Red Sea. 
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CAMi‘Air,N 0F KhALID 


I. Agaiiist /'olciJia 


Aftcr Abti i^ckr and Omar, thc ino.st jiromiiicnt figiirc 
in thc carly da}^s of Islam is withoiit doiibt that of Khalid 
son of \\"clid. Morc to liim than to aii}^ othcr is it duc_ 
that thc JCaith so rapidl}M‘ccov’crcd its standing, and thcre- 
aftcr sprcad with siich marv'clloii.s rapidity. A dashing 
soldier, bravc cv'cn to rashncss, liis courage was tempcred 
by a cool and rcady judgment. His conduct on thc 
battlehclds w^hich dccided the fate of thc J^ersian lunpirc, 
and of the l^yzantine riilc in Syria, ranks him as onc of 
the grcatcst Gcnerals of thc world. Ov"er and again, ahvay.s 
w'ith consummatc skill and heroism, hc cast thc dic in 
criscs wherc loss would have becn destruction to Islam. 
From the carnage of his arms he was naincd TJie Sword 
of God\ and so littlc carc had hc for loss of lifc, that hc 
would w^ed the widow of his cnemy on thc field still soddcn 
with his own soldiers’ blood. 1 le had already distinguished 
himself in the annals of Islam. While fighting on the 
side of the Coreish, the Prophet’s defeat at Ohod w'as due 
mainly to his prow^ess. After convcrsion, his was thc 
only column which, on the capture of Mecca, disobeyed by 
shedding blood; and again shortly after, the crucl massacrc 
of an unoffending tribe brought down iipon him the 
Prophet’s stcrn rcproof. .On thc field o£ Muta hc gavc 
signal promisc of his great hiture when, the Moslem army 
having been routed by Roman legions and its leaders one 
after another slain, he saved the shattered rcmnants froin 
destruction by skilful and intrepid tactics. It was this 
Khalid whom Abu Bekr now sent forth against the rebel 
Prophets Toleiha and Aloseilama. 

His column, by far the strongest, was composed of 
the Aower both of the Rehigees and of thc Citizens of ' 
Medina. To divert the enem}"’s attention, Abu Bekr 
gave out his destination as for Khcibar; and,^_ tp strike 
the greater terror, that the Caliph himself would join it 
there with a fresh Contingent. Khalid, how'ev^er 7 Avns not 
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ong in quitting the northern route. Striking olT to the A.H. ii. 
'•ight, he madc clircct for the mountain range, seat of the 
Beni Tai, and not distant from the scene of Toleiha's 
:ev’olt among the Beni Asad. 

Of the doctrines of Toleiha, and the other pretenders Toieiha. 
:o prophetic office, we know little; nor indeed anything at 
ill to show wherein the secret of their inhuence lay. So 
!ar as appears, their worship was a mere travesty of Islam. 

5 ome doggerel verses and childish sayings are all that thc 
:ontemptuous voice of tradition has transmitted of their 
leaching. That four Pretenders (for Sajah the Prophetess 
vas also such) should just then have arisen in different 
oarts of Arabia and drawn multitudes after them, would 
^eem to imply something deeper than senseless rhymes, 
ind more specious than petty variations of the Moslem 
rite. It is not unreasonable to assume that the spiritual 
sense of Arabia had been quickened by the preaching of 
Mahomet, and that his example had both suggested the 
claims of others, and contributed thiis rapidly to thcir 
=;uccess. Jealousy of Mecca and Medina, moreover, and liedouin 
impatience of the trammels of Islam, were powerful ^^^icen- 
tives for the Bedouin tribes to cast in their lot with these Medina. 
Pretenders. Thus the Beni Ghatafan who aforetime were 
in leaguc with the Beni Asad, had recently fallen out with 
them and lost some pasture-land. Oyeina their chief now 
counselled a return to t heir ol d rel atio^nsA “ Let us go 
iback^Tie^id, “ to the ancient alliance which before Islam 
we had with thc Beni Asad, for never since we gave it up 
have I known our pasture boundaries. A Ih-ophet of our 
o wn ia ^better thmi a Jh'ophet of the Coreish. Beside all 
this, Mahomet is dead and Toleiha is alive.” So saying,^ 
Oyema with 700 of his warriors joined Toleiha and his 
army at Bozak ha. 

O n hrst h earing of Toleiha’s here.sy, ^lahomet had sent Beni Tai 
an lMivoy to rally the faithful amongst thc Beni Asad and 
crush the Pretender thus. But the cause gaining groiind, 
w^aTTiow supported by the neighbouring Beni Tai, as well 
as by insurgcnts who Aocked to Toleiha after their defeat 
at Rabadza; and so the If nvoy had to Ay. The great 
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faniily of Tai, ]io\vcvcr, wa.s iiot wholl)^ clisloyal, for (as HI 
abo\’c nicntioncd) tlic lcgal ducs Iiad bccn alrcady prc-Bj 
scntcd to Abii Bckr on bclialf of soinc ()f thcm. j\di 
thcir loyal chicf was thcrcforc now sciit for\vard by Khalid 
in thc hopc of dctaching his people froni Toleilia’s caiisc. 
llc found thcni in no fricndly humour. “ Thc Fatlicr of 
the foal ! ” thcy cricd (such was the sobriquct thcy con- | 
temptuously used for Abu Bekr^), “ thou shalt not pcrsuadc 
us to do liomagc to him.” “Think bcttcr of it,” rcpHed 
.\di; “ an army approachcth wliicli yc cannot withstand. ^ 
Yc shall know full soon he is no foal but the lusty * f 
stallion. \\dicrcfore see yc to it.” Alarmcd at his 
words, thcy bcgged for timc to recall their fcllows who ' 
had joined Toleiha; “ for,” said they, “ hc will surcly 
hold thcm as hostages, or clse put them to dcath.” 

So Khalid haltcd threc days, and in the end the whole 
tribc not only tendered submission but joined him with 
lOOO horsc, “ the flo\\’er of the land of Tai and thc bravcst 
of tliem.” 

Thus reinforced, Khalid advanced againstjroleiha. Oii 
the march his army was exaspcratcd by hiidjng thc bodies 
of two of their scouts, one a warrior of notemamed_Q_k^isha, 
who had been slaiii and lcft by Toleiha ta-beJjrainplcd on 
upon the road. The arm ies met at Bozakha, and the combat 
was liot and long. At last the tide o^ battle was Tiii^ned I 
by a strange utterance of Toleiha who was hghting in his 
prophetic garb of hair. Oyeina held on bravely with his 700 ‘ 
when, the situation becoming critical, lic turned to Toleiha ' 
saying, “ Hath any messagc come to thee from Gabriel?” ; 

“ Not yctl' answered the Prophet; a second time hc asked, 
and received thc same reply. “ Yes,” cried Toleiha a little 
after, “ a message now hath come.” “And wliat is it?” 
inquired Oyeina eagerly. “ Thus saith Gabriel to me, 
Thoti sJialt have a inillstonc liJcc unto Jiis^ and an affair 
sJiall Jtappcn tJiat tJiou wilt not fo 7 'gctr “ Away with tliee 1 ” 
cried Oyeina scornfully; “ no doubt the Lord knoweth 
tliat an affair will happen that thou shalt not soon forget 1 

^ Ahi Bgk7‘ means “ Pather of the young camel ” ; so they called him hy 
the nickname Ab ul Fasi/ “ Kather of the foal.” 
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Ho, eveiy inan to his tent !” So tliey tiirned to go; and A.H. ii. 
|thereiipon tlie army hed. 

Tol^ia-escaped-witl^-his wife to Syria, The sequel is Toleiha’s 
curious. At the first he took refuge with another tribe on 
the Syrian frontier. When the l^eni Asad were pardoned 
he returned to them, and embraced Islam. Tassing 
Medina soon j,fter on pilgrimage to Mecca, he was seized 
and carried to Abu Bekr who set him at liberty, sa}fing, 

“ Let liim alone, -The Lord liath now verily guided him 
into the right path.’' Wlien Omar succeeded, Toleiha 
pres ented Jimself to-,do homage. At first Omar spoke 
roughly to him, — “Thou art he that killed Okkasha, and 
his comrade too. I love thee not.” “ Was it not better,” 
answered the quondam prophet, “ that they by my hand 
should obtain the crown of martyrdom, rather than that I 
by theirs should have perished in hell-fire?” When he 
had sworn allegiance, the Caliph asked him concerning 
his oracular gift, and whether anything yet remained of it, 

‘‘Ah,” he replied, “ it was but a puff or two, as from a pair 
of bellows,” So he returned to his tribe and went forth 
with them to the war in Irac where in the great struggle 
with Persia he became a hero of renown, 

After the battle of Eozakha the Beni i\sad, feariiig lest Repentant 
their families should fall into the conqueror’s hands, sub- [.ecehed 
mitted and were pardoned. Other important tribes iii the into 

. . . Islani 

neiglibourhood which had stood aloof watching tlie evciit, 
now came in and received from Khalid the same terms. 

They resumed the profession of Islam with all its obliga- 
tions, and in proof thereof brought in the tithe. A full 
amnesty was accorded on but oiie condition, that those 
who during the apostasy had taken the life of any Moslem 
should be delivered up. Thcse were now (to carry out the 
Caliph’s vovv) put to the like death as that which they had 
iiiAicted. If they had speared their victims, cast them over 
precipices, drowned them in wells, or burned them in the fire, 
the persecutors were now subjected to the same cruel fate. 

Khalid stayed at Bozakha for a month, receiving the Body of 
submission of the people and their tithes. Troops 
horse scoured thc country, striking terror all around. In comfited. 
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only onc dircction was scrioiis opposition nict. A body of 
nialcontcnts froin among\st thc pcnitcnt tribcs, unablc to 
brook submission, assumcd a dchant attitudc. Thc}" had ? 
yct to lcarn that thc ^rip of Islam was stcrn and criishin^^ j 
l'hcsc gathcrcd in a grcat multitudc around Omm Siinl, ^ 
daughtcr of a famous chicttain of thc Ghatafan, Ilcr 
Motlicr had bccn takcn prisoncr, and put to a criicl 
dcath by Mahomct. Shc hcrsclf had waitcd upon Aycsha 
as a captive maid in thc rroj)hct’s houscliold ; but thc ‘ 
haughty spirit of her race survi\^cd. Mountcd on hcr ' 
Mothcr’s war-camel, shc led thc force hersclf and incited 
the insurgents to a bold resistancc. Khalid proclaimed i 
a great reward to him who should rnaim hcr camel. It | 

was soon disablcd; and, Omm Siml slain, thc rout of thc < 

rcbcl host was easy. I 

A fcw of the leading rebels wei‘e scnt prisoners to Abu 
Bekr. One of them, Oyeina a notable marauding chicf- j 

t 

tain, had often been the terror of Medina. Whcn thc City ■ 
was besieged by the Coreish, he offered assistance^~ 
the Prophet on humiliating terms ^ybiclT^w^re^appilj^ 
refused ; and he was also one of the inHuentlTPleacIers 
whose hearts,^’ after the battlc of Ilonein, ^Oiad bcen 
reconciled ” by the Prophet’s largesses. He was now led 
into ^Medina with the rest in chains, his hands tied behind [ 
his back. The Citizens crowded round to gaze at the ' 
fallen chief and the very children smote him with their : 
hands crying out, ‘‘ Oh enemy of the Lord, apostate ! ” ; 

“ Not so,” said Oyeina bravely; “I am no apostatc and ; 
never was a believer until now.” The Caliph listened 
patiently to the appeal of the captives. He forgave them, 
and commanded their release.^ 

11 . Discouijitiire of tJie Be)ii Te))ii))i. Sto)y of 
Malik ib)i Nowei)'a 

Having subdued the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
deserts north of Medina, Khalid bent his steps eastward, 

^ For Omm Siml’s mother, see Life of Mahomet, p. 336 ; and for Oyeina, 
ibid. p. 2 S 0 , etc. 
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against the Beni Temim who occupied the plateau towards A.ii. 11. 
the Persian Gulf. 

This great tribe, partly Christian and partly heathen, ikni 
had from time immemorial spread its innumerable branches 
over the pasture-lands between Yemama and the mouth 
of the Euphrates. With the rest of Arabia it acknow- 
ledged Mahomet and submitted to his claims. But the 
Prophet’s death had produced amongst them the same 
apostasy as elsewhere. After Abu BekPs hrst success 
some of its Chieftains, as we have seen, came to Medina with 
the tithes. Meanwhile a strange complication had arisen 
which embroiled the Beni Yerbda (one of their clans, com- 
manded by the famous Malik ibn Noweira) in hostilities 
with the rest of the tribe, and eventually brought Khalid 
on the scen e. 

It was no less than the advent of the Prophetess Sajah, the 
Sajah, at the head of a great host from Mesopotamia. 
Descended from the Beni Yerboa, her family had mlgrated Central 
north and joined the Beni Taghlib, among whom in Meso- 
potamia she had been brought up as a Christian. How 
long she had assumed the prophetic office and what were 
her peculiar tenets, we do not know. At the head of the 
Taghlib and other Christian tribes she now crossed into 
Arabia hoping to profit by the present confusion, and was 
pn her way to attack Medina. Reaching the seats of the 
Temim, she summoned to her presence the Beni Yerboa her 
own clan, and proniised them the kingdom should victory 
crown her arms. They joined her standard, with M^lik 
ibn No\rara at their head. The other clans of the Temim 
rehised to acknowledge the Prophetess; and so, diverted 
from her design upon Medina, she turned her arms against 
them. In a series of combats, though supported by Medik, 
she was worsted. Then, having made terms and ex- 
changed prisoners, she bethought herof attacking the rival 
prophet Mo.seilama, and so passed onwards to Yemama. 

As Khalid hushed with victory now approached, most Maiik ibn 
of the branches of the Temim hastened to tender their " ’ 

submissjon. At this critical juncture, the withdrawal of 
Sajah left Malik ibn Noweira with the Yerboa tribe in a 
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positioii of sonic [)crplcxity, mid lic was iindccidcd how to 
act. ConRictin^ vicws rcspcctin^ Airilik’s loyalty dividcd 
thc Aloslcm cam}). l'or somc rcason Khalid wj^3^tx)n 
attacking thc Ycrboa. 'riic mcn of Alcdina wcrc cqually 
opposcd to thc dcsign, for which thcy allcgcd thcrc was 
no authority. It had bcen bcttcr for Khalid td“have 
listcned. But hc replied haughtily, I am Comm^dcr, 
and it is for mc to decide. I will march against Malik 
vvith such as chooscto follow inc. 1 compcl no mam^So 
he wcnt forward and lcft thc malcontents behind. Thcse, 
howcver, thinking bettcr of it rejoincd thc army. Khalid 
thcn in full forcc, marched straight against thc hcadquartcrs 
of jMcilik, but found not a soul upon thc spot. It was 
utterly deserted. 

In fact, Malik had rcsolved on submission, though his 
proud spirit rebelled against presenting himself bcforc 
Khalid. He knew thc ordinance of Abii Bekr, that nonc 
but they who resisted and who refused the call to prayer 
should be molested. So hc told his people that there was 
no longer use in opposing this new way, but that bowing 
down they should suffcr the wavc to pass over them. 
“ Break up your camp,” he said, “ and depart every man to 
his house.” Khalid, still bent on treating thc nejgbbour- 
hood as enemy’s land, sent forth bands everywhereAo slay 
and plunder and take captive all who failed to respond to 
the call for prayer. Amongst others, Alalik was seized 
with his wife and a party of his people. When challengcd, 
they replied that they were Moslems. “ Why, then, these 
weapons?” it was asked. So they laid aside their arms 
and were led as captives to the camp. As they passed 
by Khalid, Malik cried aloud to him, “ Thy Alaster never 
gave command for this.” “ TJiy master,” rejoined Khalid, 
^‘didst thou say? Then, rebel, by thine own admission, 
he is not thine! ” 

The captors differed in their evidence. Some averred 
that the prisoners had offered resistance. Others, with 
Abu Catada, a citizen of Medina at their head, deposed 
that they had declared themselves Moslems and at once 
complied with the call to prayer. So the party was 
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remanded till morning under an armed guard. The night A.ll. 11 . 
set in cold and stormy, and Khalid, with the view (so 
he averred) of protecting them from its inclemency, 
gave command “to wrap the prisoners.” The word was 
ambiguous, signifying in anotlier dialect “ to slay ”; and 
Dhirar, commandant of the guard, taking it in that sense, 
began to put the prisoners, including Ibn Noweira, forthwith 
'to the sword. Khalid, hearing the uproar, hurried forth ; 

'but all was over, and he retired exclaiming, “ When the 
Lord hath determined a thing, the same cometh verily to 
pass.” But the fate of Malik was not thus easily to be 
set at rest. The men of ]\Iedina who had opposed the 
advance were shocked at his cruel fate. Abu Catada 
roundly asserted the responsibility of Khalid. “ This is 
thy work!” he said; and though chided, persisted in the 
charge, declaring that never again would he serve under 
Khalid’s banner. In company with Motammim, Ibn 
Noweira’s brother, he set out at once for Medina, and there 
laid formal complaint before the Caliph. Omar, with his 
native impetuosity, took up the cause of the Yerboa chicf. 

Khalid had given point to the allegations of his enemies 
by wedding Leila, the beautihil widow of his victim, on 
the spot. From this scandalous act, Omar drew the worst 
concjusion. “ He hath conspired to slay a believer/’ he 
said, “and- hath gone in unto his wife,” He was instant 
with Abu Bekr that the offender should be degraded and 
put in bonds saying, “ The sword of Khalid, dipped in 
‘Sdolence and outrage, must be sheathed.” “ Nay 1” replied 
the Caliph (of whom it is said that he never degraded 
any one of his Commanders);—‘‘ the Sword which the Lord 
“ hath made bare against the heathen, shall I shcathe it ? 

“ That be far from mel” Nevertheless he summoned 
Khalid to answer the charge. 

Khalid obeyed the ca ll. On rea^mg_Medina, he went 
straightway to the great Mosque and entered it in rough 
costume, his clothes rusty with the girded armour, and his 
turban, stuck with arrows, coiled rudely about the head. 

As he passed along the courtyard towards the Caliph’s 
chamber, Omar met him. Unable to restrain himself, hc 
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.sci/.ccl thc arrows from tlie warrior’s turban, brokc thcm 
over his shouldcr, and abuscd him as hv})ocritc^m urdercj \ | 
aiid adultercr. ^vhaiid, unawarc whcther Abu i5ckr might 
not bc of the samc miiid, answcrcd not a word but pas.sccl ] 

into thc Caliph’s prcscncc. Thc rc hc told his story, ancl j 

the explanation was accepted by Abu i^ckr; but hc; I 

chidcd him roughly for having taken to wifc his victim’.s I 

widow, and run counter to Arab sentiment in iiicontincntly [ 

celebrating his nuptials on the held of battle. As Khalid { 

thus relieved, again passed out, hc lightly rallicd Omar j 

in worcls which showecl that he liad been exonerated. I 

Motammim then pressed his claim of blood-moncy for his 
brothers life and release of thc prisoners that rcmained. j 
For the release Abu Bekr gave coinmancl, but paymcnt L 
he declined. 

Omar, still unconvinced of Khalicr.s innocencc, aclvised 

I 

that he shoulcl be withdrawn from the command. Ile- j 
persevcred in prcssing this view upon Abu Hckr, who at — ‘ 
last replied, “ Omar, hold thy peace ! Refrain thy tongue 
“ from Khalid. IIc gave an order, and the order was” mis- : 

“ understood.” But Omar heeded not. He neither forgavc b 

nor forgot, as in the sequel we shall sec. 

The scandal was the greater because Malik ibn Noweira ; i 
was a chief renownecl for generosity and princely virtues, ! 
as well as for poetic talent. His brother Motammim a poet | 
also of no mean fame, commemorated his tragic end in many 
touching verses which Omar loved to listen to, and usecl 
to say that, “ had he been himself a poet, he woulcl have ’ 
had no higher ambition than to inourn in such verse the \ 
fate of his own brother Zeicl,” who shortly after fell at !i 
Yemama. 

The materials are too meagre for a conclusive judg- 
ment on the guilt or innocence of Khalid. But his 
scandalous marriage with the widow of Ibn Nowcira 
whose blood was yet fresh upon the spot, if it gave no 
colour to darker suspicion, justihed at anyratc thc indict- 
ment of shameless indulgence and reckless disregard of 
the proprieties of life. 
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III. Battlc of Yonania A.ll. 11 . 

ENI) 0 F II A.II. BEGINNING 0F 633 A.D. 

But stcriicr work was in rcseiwc for Khalid. In the Khaiid's 
' centre of Arabia, a little towards the east, lay Yemama. 

The Beni Hanifa, a poweiTul branch of the great Bekr tribe, Mosei- 

_ —- ^ laiiiti. 

resided thcre. Partly Christian and partly heathcn, they pnd of 

j had submitted to Mahomet, but now were in rebellion ^ 'yjh, 

^40,000 strong, around their Prophet Moseilama. It was 0^633 a.d. 

j against these that Khalid ne.Nt directed his steps. 

' The bcginning of Moseilama’.s story belongs to the !ife .Mosei- 

] of Mahomct.^ Small in stature, and of mcan countenance, 

he yet had qiialitics which htted him for command. He 

yisited Medina with a deputation from his peoplc, and it 

was pretended that words had then fallen from Mahomet 

si^rnif\dncr that he was destined to share whth him thc 

prophetic oPhce. On this Moseilama advanced the claim, 

and was accepted by his people as their prophet. Sum- 

j moned from Mcdina to abandon these pretensions, he sent 

an insolent reply claiming to divide the land. Mahomet 

' in anger drove the ambassador from his presence, and 

i thereupon sent Rajjal a convert of thc same tribe, to 

counteract the heresy and reclaim his brethren; but 

Rajjal, likc the rest, was gained over by the Pretender. 

Moseilama, we are told, deceived the people by pretended 

miracles, counterfeited the language of the Coran, and 

instituted prayers like those of Mahomet. In short, his 

religion was but a wretched travesty of Islam. Though 

strongly supported by his own people both as their 

Prophet and their Rulcr, he now felt that the meshes of 

Abu Bekr began to close round him. The CaliplAs 

Gencrals were steadily reclaiming the coast of the Persian 

Giilf, and Khalid whom he dreaded most was not far 

behind. At this juncture came tidings that the Prophetess iHs mar- 

SajMi, worsted as we have seen by the Beni Temim, was sajTh!" 

coming with troops against him. In his perplcxity he sent 

hcr a friendly invitation. Shc came, and their scntiments ^ 

^ Soe Lifc of Mahomct^ p. 462. 
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|\vcre so miich alikc that thc Ih-oplict of Ycmama took thc 
l’rophctcss of Mcsopotamia to \vifc, ancl cclcbratcd thcir 
nuptials on thc spot,—thc dowcr to bc onc ]ialf thc 
rcrcnucs of Ycmama. Aftcr a fcw days, Sajfdi departed 
for her northern homc and, likc a metcor, vanishcd, just as 
slic had startlcd Arabia by hcr advcnt. kartics of Mcso- 
potamian horsc still rangcd ovcr thc land collccting licr 
dues whcn Kha]id’s approach at oncc changed thc sccne; 
and Moscilama marching out with a ]icavy forcc to mcct 
him, pitched his camp at Acraba. 

Ikrima and Shorahbil, scnt by Abu J3ekr to quell thc 
risiiiglit Yemama, had alrcady suffcrcd jDadly at the_liands 
of Moseilama from a hasty and i]l-advised advanccL_ Thc 
rcvcrse was so serious that Abu Bckr wrote angrily to 
Ikrima,—“ I will not sec thy facc, nor shalt thou sec minc, 
as now thou art. Thou slialt not return hither to dis- 
hearten thc pcople. Depart unto the uttermost coasts, 
and there join the armies in the east and south.” So, 
skirting Yemama, Ikrima went forward to Oman, t here to 
retrieve his tarnished reputation, Shorahbil, meanwhilc, 
was directed to halt and await the approach of Khalid. 

It was upon this revcrse that Khalid, when summoned 
to Medina about the affair of MMik, receivcd his com- 
mission to attack Moseilama. In anticipation"“(5f^severe 
hghting the Caliph sent with him a frcsh column of 
v'eterans from amongst the men of I\Iecca and Mcdina. 
Thus reinforced Khalid returned to his camp at Bitah, 
and advanced in strength to meet the enemy. 

While yet a march from Acraba, Khalid surprised a 
mounted body of the Beni Hanifa under command of their 
c]iief Mojaa. They were returning from a raid against a 
ncighbouring tribc, unawarc of his approach. But as they 
belonged to the enemy, they were all put to the sword 
cxcepting Mojaa, whom Khalid spared in hope of his 
bcing usehil on the morrow, and kept chained in his teiit 
under charge of Leila his lately espoused wife. 

Next_day the armies met upon the sandy_p]ain__of 
Acraba. The enemy rushed on with despera^ bravery, 
“ Fight for your loved ones!” they cried,—“ it is the day of 
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“ jealousy and vcngeaace ; if ye be worsted, your maidens A.li. n, 
“ will be ravished and your wives dragged to their foul 
“ embrace! ’’ So hercc was the shock that the Moslems 
were driven back and their camp uncovered. The wild 
Bedouins entered the tent of Klialid, and, but for the 
chivalry of her captive, who conjured his countrymen to 
spare a lady of noble birth, Leila would have perished by 
their swords. “ Go, fight against men,” Mojaa cried, “ and 
leave this woman,” on which they cut the tent-ropes and 
departed. There was danger for Islam at the moment. 

Defeat would have been disastrous; indeed, the Faith 
coiild hardly have survived. But now the spirit of thc 
Moslems was aroused. To stimulate rivalry between the 
Bedouins and City Arabs of his force, Khalid made them 
to fight apart. On this they rallied one the other,—“ Now,” 
cried the sons of the desert, “ we shall see carnage wax hot 
amongst the raw levies of the town. We shall teach them 
how to fight 1” Prodigies of valour were fought all round. 
Tradition dwells with enthusiasm on thc heroic words and 
deeds of the leaders, as one after another they fell in the 
thick of battle. Zeid, brother of Omar, leading the men 
of Mecca, singled out Rajjal and, rcproaching his apostasy, 
despatched him forthwith. A furious south wind charged 
with desert sand, blinded the Moslcms and caused a 
momentary check. Upbraiding their slackness, Zeid cried 
out, —“Onwards to those that have gone before ! Not a 
“ word will I speak till we drive these apostates back, or I 
“ appear to clear me before my Lord. Close your eyes and 
“ clench your teeth. Porward like men ! ” So saying, he 
led the charge and fell. Abu Hodzcifa, with leaves of the 
scripture stuck on the flagstaff which he bore, and calling 
out, “ Plight for the Coran, ye Moslems, and adorn it by 
your deeds ! ” followcd his example and shared the common 
fate. His freedman seized thc banner as it fell, and ex- 
claiming “ I were a craven bearer of the sacred text if I 
“ feared death,” plunged with it into the battle and was 
slain. Nor werc thc Men of Medina far behind. Their 
Commander as thcy gave way reproached them thus,— 

“Woe to you because of this backsliding. Verily, I am 
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clcar of ye, evcn as I ani clcar of thcsc,” [)oinling to tlic 
apostatc encmy, and .so hc fliing himsclf amon^^ thcm and 
pcrislicd in thcir midst. Ariimated thiis, thc rank and Tilc 
charged furioiisI)\ Backwards and forwards swaycd thc 
linc, and hcavy was thc carnagc. I^iit urgcd by Khalid’s 
valiant arm, and raising thc battlc-cry “ Ya Mohainnicda ! ” 
thc Moslcm arms at lcngth prcvailed. Thc cncmy brokc 
and flcd. “ To thc garden ! ” cricd Alohakkcm, a bravc 
leadcr of thc Bcni ]lanifa; “ to thc gardcn, and clo.se thc 
gatc ! ” Taking his stand, hc guardcd thcir rctrcat as thcy 
rushed into an orchard surrounded by a strong wall, and 
Moscilama with them. Thc Moslem trooj^s following 
close, swarmed round thc wall but found the cntrancc 
barred. At last one cried, “ Lift me aloft upon the wall.” 
So they liftcd him up. For a moment, as he looked on 
the surging mass below, thc hero hcsitated; thcn, boldly 
leaping down, he beat right and left, until he rcached thc 
gate, and threw it open. Likc waters pent up, his com- 
radcs rushed in; and, as bcasts of thc forest snarcd in a 
traj), so wildly struggled thc brave Beni llanifa in thc 
Gardoi of Death, Hcmmcd within the narrow space, 
hampered by thc trees, arms useless from their vcry num- 
bers, thcy were hewn down and pcrished to a man. The 
carnage was fearful, for bcsides the “ thousands ” (as tradi- 
tion puts it) slain within thc walls, an equal number wcrc 
killed on thc Aeld, and again an equal number in the 
Aight. Thc Moslerns too, despite their splendid victory, 
had cause to remember the “ Gardcn of Death,” for their' 
loss was beyond all previous cxpericnce. Besides those 
killed hand to hand in the garden, great numbers fcll in 
the battle. The Refugees lost 360 men, and the Men of 
Mcdina 300, nearly 700 in all; while the slaughter amongst 
the Bedouins, though somcwhat less, raiscd the loss be- 
yond 1200, besides the wounded. Amongst the dead 
were nine-and-thirty chief Companions of the Prophet. 
At Medina there was hardly a housc, whether of Refugees 
or Citizens, in which the voice of wailing was not heard. 

Moseilama w^ ^ai iy b}^\V.ahshi jjie same negro 
wairior who, swinging round his hcad a javclin aftcr the 
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savage Ethiopian style, had on the field of Ohod brought A.H. il. 
Hamza to the ground. After the battle, Khalid carried 
the chief Mojaa, still in chains, over the field to identify 
the dead. Turning the bodies over, they came upon a 
stalwart Tigure. “ Look, was this your Master?” said 
Khalid. “ Nay,” replied Mojaa, “ that was a nobler and a 
better man ”; — it was the brave Mohakkem who, covering 
the retreat, was slain by the Caliph’s son. Entering the 
“Garden of Dcath,” among the heaps of mangled dead 
they stumbled on one of insignificant mien. “ This is your 
man,” Mojaa said, as he turned the body of Moseilama on 
its side ;— “truly ye have done for him ! ” “ Yea,” rcplied 

Khalid, “ or rather it is he that hath done for you all that 
which he hath done.” 

The Mussulman horse now scoured the country and Tmce wi 
, , . , , - . . . the Beni 

every day brought in bands of prisoners. Awarc that Hanita. 

after their crushing defeat the Bcni Hanifa were incapable 

of resistance, their chief Mojaa bethought him of a strata- 

gem. He rcpresented that the forts and fastnesse.s were 

still held in force throughout the country ; in proof of which 

he sent to tell the aged men, the women, — all that were left 

behind, and even the children, — to line their battlements 

in warrioBs disguise. Persuadcd thus that the inhabitants 

would fight to the last, and seeing the army wearied and 

anxious for their homes, Khalid concluded a trucc more 

favourable than he would otherwise have given. W hen 

Mojaa’s artifice came to light, Khalid was angry; but ex- 

cusing him on the ground of patriotism, in the end stood by 

the treaty. No sooner was it concluded than he received a 

dcspatch of unwonted severity from Abu Bekr, who, to 

strike terror into other apostate tribes, commanded that 

not a single fighting man of the rebel and ungodly race 

be spared. Eortunately this the truce forbade; the Beni 

Hanifa were received back into Islam, and a portion only 

of the multitude were rctained as prisoners.- The campaign 

ended, Khalid sent a deputation of thc tribe to Abu Bekr 

j who received them courteously. “ Out upon youl” at 

first he said ; “ how is it that this impostor has led you all 

j astray?” “ Oh Caliph 1 ” they answered, “ thou hast heard 

3 
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it all; lic was onc wliom thc Lord blcsscd not, iior yct liis * 
pcople”; and tliey rcpeatcd to liim somc of tlie things hc j 
iised to say. “ Good licavens!” cxciaimed Abii Lekr; 

“ what kind of words arc thcse? Thcre is ncithcr sensc in 
them for good nor yct for evil, but a strange fatiiity to havc ^ 
begiiiled you thus.” So he dismisscd thcm to thcir homcs. , 

Among the slain are not a few namcs familiar to thc 
student of thc Prophet’s life. Th^ carnage amongs.t_thc_ i 
'''' Readers^^ (thosc who had the Coran by heart) was so 1 
grcat as to givc Omar the hrst idea of collecting thc Sacred ^ 
text, “lest any part of it should be lost.” At thc 
death of his brother Zeid who had shared with him all thc 
dangers of the early battles of Islam, Omar was incon- ^ 
.solable. “ Thou art returned home,” he said to his son 
Abdallah, “safeand sound ; and Zeid is dcad. \Vhereforc 
wast not thou slain before him? I wish not to see thy |* 
face.” “ Pather,” was his reply, “he asked for martyrdom, j’ 
and the Lord granted it. 1 strove after the same, but it 
was not given unto me.” Such was the spirit of thesc 
Moslem warriors. 

Khalid again signalised his victory by wedding a cap- 
tive maid upon the field. “ Give me thy daughter to wife,” 1 *^ 
he said to IMojaa, the same who had so faithfully ^ 
defended his bride in the hour of peril. “ Wait,” replied '■ 
Mojaa; “ be not so hasty; thou wilt harm thyself in the | 
Caliph’s eyes, and me likewise.” “VIan, give me thy 
daughter!” he repeated imperiously; so Mojaa gave her 
to him. When Abu Bekr heard of it, he wrote him a 
letter sprinkled with blood. “ By my life! thou son of 
“ Khalid’s father, thou art a pretty fellow, living thus at 
“thine ease. Thou weddest a damscl, whilst the ground 
“ beneath the nuptial couch is yet moistened with the blood | • 
“ of twelve hundred ! ” The reprooffell lightly upon Khalid. I • 
“ This is the work,” he said as he read the epistle, “ of that 1 
left-handed fcllow,” meaning Omar. The sentiment, how- 
cv’er, was Abu BekPs own ; but the “ Sword of the Lord ” 
could not be spared. ' 

We shall meet Khalid next in Chaldaea, by the banks 
of the Euphrates. I 









CHAPTER VI 


ArOSTASY AND Retellion crusiied in other 
Tarts of tiie Peninsula 

I I A.IL 632-633 A.I). 

y^iilL E K haHd thus pursued his victorious career from Campaign 
i^*ls[orth to the Centre of Arabia, the various columns 
espatched by Abu Eekr were engaged with the apostate Arabia, 
jtid rebellious tribes in oth er parts of the Peninsula. Ihe 632-3 a.i>. 
pposition there was not less stubborn ; and the success, 
lough in many quarters slow and even at times doubtful, 

^as in the end complete 

Beyond Yemama, and skirting the Persian Gulf be- Bahrein 
jvveen Catif and Oman, lie the two desert provinces of 
ilejer and Bahrein. Mondzir, their Christian chief, had 
dopted Islam, and recognising the suzerainty of the Pro- 
het had received Ala as Resident at his Court. But 
Iondzir died shortly after Mahomet, and the Jhwince went 
ito rebellion. Ala fled, but was sent back with a strong 
)rce to reclaim the apostate people. The brilliant cam- 
aign of Khalid had just then struck terror into the neigh- 
OLiring country; and so, as he passed near the borders of 
^emama, Ala was joined by contingentsj^rom n^r^y Jhiefs 
nxious thus to prove the ir loyalt y. A scion of the Hira 
iynasty hostile to Islam, had succeeded Mondzir, and Ala 
bund him so well supported that, even thus strengthened, 
e had to entrench his army and content himself with 
‘ingle combats and indecisive skirmishes. At last, hnding 
hroLigh his spies that the enemy were in a festive and 
runken state, he overwhelmed them unexpectedly and 
ook their Prince a prisoner. The discomhted host Hed 
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by sliip to Oarin, an island ncar thc coast, wliithcr thcy 
wcrc a<^ain piirsucd and })ut uttcrly to thc sword. Thc 
spoil was prodigious, and so was thc iriultitudc of womcn 
and childrcn takcn captivc. 

On thc Prophct’s dcath tradition ccascs to indulgc in 
tlic miraculous; but tliis cxpcdition forms a singular cxccp-'^ 
tion. As thc column marching from Mcdina rcachcd thc 
watcrlcss zonc of Dahna, it had nearly perishcd by long- 
l^rotractcd thirst; whcn in thc last cxtrcmity, watcr 
siiddenly shining in the horizon man and bcast hurricd 
joyhilly on to slakc thcir thirst at an extensive lakc. No 
spring had been cver sccn in that wildcrness bcfore ; nor 
was the miraculous lake cver found again. Shortly aftcr, 
while pursuing the apostatc host to the isle of Darin, a 
sccond miraclc partcd the wavcs, and thc Miostcms^Rer 
a wild invocation of thc Deit}% rushed on aiidTro^ed the 
strait as it had becn a shallow bcach. A pious bard has 
likened the passage to that of thc Israclitcs through the 
Red Sea, and a monk is said to havc been converted by 
thc doublc miracle of -waters breaking out in the wildcr- 
ncss, and waters drying up in the channcl of thc grcat 
dcep. 

While thus engaged, Ala received material help from 
loyal followers along the coast. Amongst those who 
aided in this work was IMothanna, a chief of great influ- 
cnce amongst thc Bekr clans; folIowing up the victory of 
Ala along the Persian Gulf, this warrior in his progress 
from Hejer northwards, reached at last the delta of the 
Euphrates, whcre he inaugurated a fresh movemcnt that 
will shortly engage attention. 

The reduction of the important provincc of Oman 
followed close on that of Bahrein. Its Prince had recently 
tendered allegiance to IMahomct. Amru was thereupon 
deputcd as Resident, and the tithes were, by reason of the 
distance, given up to the local poor. Notwithstanding this 
concession, Mahomet was no sooner dead than the people, 
led by a rebel who claimed to be a prophet, rebelled. The 
Prince fled to the mountains, and Amru to Medina. The : 
task of reclaiming Oman and thc adjoining provincc of 
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Mahra was committed by Abii Bekr to l Iodzeifa, a convert A.H. il. 
of induence in those parts. Ile was assisted by Ikrima, 
sent, as we ]iave seen by Abu Bekr, to retrieve his repii- 
jtation in this distant qiiarter. Arrived in Oman, they 
effected a junction with the loyal Prince. An engage- 
ment followed, in which the Moslems, hard pressed, were Baitle of 
near to suffering defeat, when a strong column from the 
tribes recently reclaimed in Bahrein appeared on the held 
|and turned the battle in their favour. The slaughter 
||amongst the enemy was great, and the women placed in 
jjthe rear to nerve their coiirage, fell a welcome prize into 
jthe believers’ hands. The mart of Daba, enriched by 
ilndian merchandise, yielded a magnihcent booty, and 
ithere was at once despatched to Medina the royal Fifth 
of slaves and plunder. 

j| Hodzeifa was ]eft behind as gov^ernor of Oman. Ikrima, Mahra. 

I Miaving thus reached the easternmost point of Arabia, 
turned to the south-west ; and with an army daily swelled 
by levnes from repentant tribes, pursued his victorious 
AjCourse to ^lahra. This pro\dnce was at the moment dis- 
Itracted by a breach between two rival chiefs. Kspousing 
jthe cause of the weaker who at once avowed the faith, 

Ikrima attacked the other and achieved a great \n*ctory. 

[ Among the spoil were 2000 Bactrian camels and a vast 
1 supply of arms and beasts of burden. This quarter of the 
Peninsula quickly subdued and restored to order, Ikrima, 
now in great strength, advanced as he had been instructed, 
jjto join Mohajir in the campaign against Hadhramaut and 
Yemen. But we must hrst take note of how things stood 
*after the death of ATahomet nearer home, in the west and 
jSouth of the Peninsula. 

While the towns of Mecca and Tayif remained toler- The 
ably secure, the country round about was rife with violence 
and misrule. Hordes from the lawless tribes, ready as 
' ever for plunder and rapine, hovered close even to the 
||Holy City. They were attacked by the Governor, and 
jdispersed with slaughter. Order was restored by a body 
jof 500 men quartered within the sacred limits, and by 
' pickets throughout the neighbourhood. But from thence 
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all thc way to Ycnicn, nothing was to be scen savctiinnoil 
and alanii. 'Troops of banclits, rcinnants of the falsc pro — 
})hct’s arni\*, ra\*agcd Najran ; and thc loyal adliercnts of 
Islain wcrc fain to fly to inoiintain fastncsscs. Thc Tihama, 
or lont^ strij) of land skirtingtlic shorc of thc l\cd Sca, was 
ovcrriin b\’ bands of l)cdouin robbcrs, .sto}Dping all com- 
munication betwccn thc north and south. An ariny at^ 
lcngth clcarcd thc country of thesc robbcrs, —so cffcct- 
ually indccd, that the roads bccamc again for a timcL. 
iinpassablc, but now only from thc offensi\’e mass of 
carcases strcwn upon thcm. 

Pcacc in Ycmcn was not so casily rcstorcd. Thc 
“ Yeiled Jh*ophet ” Aswad had been recently assassinatcd 
by conspirators in thc intcrest of Mahomet.^ These were 
Cavs an Arab chief, and t\\’o others of lYrsian descent 
l"eroze ancl Dadweih, into whose hands tlie government 
of Sanaa fell. The tidings reaching Medina just after 
.Mahomet’s death, Abu llekr appointed FerozĕMo“^ his 
lieutenant. The Arab blood of Cays rebelled~ a ^a inst 
ser\’ing under a Persian, and he plotted to expel the A\"hole 
body of foreign immigrants. To cffect this, he callecl in the 
aid of Amr ibn Madekerib, a famoiis poct and drTflucntial 
Chief who, having like others cast off the faith ^Tvag Cc! the • 
country with remnants of the false }3rophet’.s army. Dad- ' 
weih was treacherously slain by this Amr at a feast, but ' 
Feroze escaped, and after much hardshi}) secured hisretreat 
with a frienclly tribe. For a time Cays carriecl all beforc 
him. The family of Feroze was taken captive, and thc 
Persian settlers, pursucd in every direction, flecl to thc 
mountains, or took shi}D from Aden, Feroze ap})ealed to I, 
Medina; but it was long before the Caliph had any men 
to send. So Feroze cast about for himsclf ancl at length, * 
by’ the aid of loyal tribes, put the troops of Cays to Aight, ; 
regained possession of his family and reoccupicd Sanaa. 

But more effectual hel}) was now approaching. On 
one side was ^lohajir. Appointed by thc Prophet his 
lieutenant in Dadhramaut, he had been detaincd by sick- 
ness at Medina, perhaps also by inability earlier to obtain 

^ of Mahotnet^ p. 464 . 
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a follo\ving. Last of the Commanders to take the field, A.H. li. 
it was probably ten or t\velve months after the Prophet's yemen 
death before he marched south, and, joined on the way by ^^stored. 

Lnd of 

loyal tribes, approached the disturbed country at the head n a.h. 
of a substantial force. On the other hand, Ikrima, with 

033 A. D. 

an ever-gro\ving army, advanced from the east. Hasten- 
ing to meet Mohajir he, for the present, left Hadhramaut 
aside and passed rapidly on towards Aden. Alarmed at 
the gathering storm, Cays and i\mr joined their forces to 
oppose Mohajir. But soon quarrelling, they parted, sending 
each other, after Arab wont, lampoons in bitter verse. 
Opposition being now vain, Amr sought by an unworthy 
stratagem to gain his safety. Making a night attack on 
Cays, he carried him prisoner to Mohajir; but he had for- 
gotten a safe-conduct for himself. Mohajir, thcrefore, seized 
both, and sent them in chains to Medina. The Caliph 
was at first minded to put Amr to death because of the 
murder of Dadweih; but he dcnied the crime, and there 
was 110 evidence to prove it. “ Art thou not ashamed,” 
said Abu Bekr to him, “ that following the rebel cause, 
thou art ever either a fLigiti\'e or in bonds? Hadst thou 
been a defender of the Paith instead, then had the Lord 
raised thee above thy fellows.” “ So assuredly it is,” 
replied the humbled chief; “ I will embrace the faith, 
and ncver again descrt it.” The Caliph forgave them; 
and his clemency was not abused, for we find both 
these gallant and unscrupulous chiefs soon after fighting 
loyally in the Persian war. After this, Yemen was speedily 
reduced to order, And iMohajir was at liberty to piirsue his 
j march to Hadhramaut. 

, The government of the great southern province of Eladlira- 
Hadhramaut was held with difficulty during the protracted ibn 

absence of Mohajir by one Ziad, who aroused the hatred of Cays 
its occupants the Beni Kinda, by exacting from them the 
( tithe ; but with the support of some still loyal clans he was 
able to hold his place. In one of his raids Ziad having 
j carried oT^ the families of a vanquished tribe, Ashath ibn 
Cays chief of the Beni Kinda, was moved by their cries ; 
and, having gathered a strong force, fell upon Ziad and 
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rcsciiccl tlic caj^ti^c.'^. It i.s tlic .sanic Ashath wlu'), wlicn 
hc lcndcrcd liomagc to Mahomct, betrothcd tc^ himsclf 
thc sistcr c^r Abu Hckr.^ Now' compromiscd^ lic w'cnt into , 
activc rcbcllion, and roii.scd thc wliolc coiintry against 
Ziad who, snrroiindccl b)' thc cncni)', dcspatcliccl an 
urgcnt summons f(a- Mohajir to liastcn to liis cleliwcr- 
ancc. 

1 ^)' this time ]\Iohajir ancl ikrima, marching rcspcc- 
tivcl)' from Sanaa ancl Adcn, had cfrcctcd a junction 
at Alarcb, and werc crossing thc sand)^ clcscrt whicli la)" 
bctwccn thcm ancl I ladliramaiit. Rcceiving thc mcssagc, 
Moliajir sct off in haste w'ith a ll^dng scjuadron ancl, joincd 
b)' Ziad, fcll iipon .Ashath and discomhtcd him with grcat 
slaughter. d'hc routcd cncmy flcd for refugc to a strong- 
hold, which ?\Iohajir immediatcly invcstcd. Ikrima soon 
cainc up with thc main bod)", ancl there werc now troops 
cnough both to bcsiege thc city' ancl ravage thc country 

around. Stung at witnessing thc ruin of thcir kindrcd, _ 

and prcferring dcath to dishonour, the garrison sallicd 
forth and fought the Moslems in thc plain. Aftcr a clcs- 
pcratc strugglc, in which thc approaches wcrc hlled with 
bodies of thc dead, they werc drivcn back. Meanwdiilc, j 
Abu Bekr, appri.sed of thcir obstinate rcsistance, scnt 
orders to make an example of the rebels and givc no 
quarter. The wretched garrison, with the enemy claily in- ^ 
creasing and no prospect of relief, were now bereft of hope. I 
Sccing thc position dcsperate, thc wily Ashath made Iiis— i 

way to Ikrima, and treacherously agreed to dcliv'er up thc _| 

fortrcss if ninc lives were guaranteed. The Moslcms 
entered, slew the hghting men, and took thc women cap- | 
tivc. When Ashath presented thc list of nine to bc 
spared,—“ Thy name is not here!” cried Mohajir, exult- 
ingly; for the craven traitor had forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the moment, to cnter his own name; — “The Lord 
be praised, who hath condemned thee out of thine own 
mouth.” So, having cast him into chains, he was about 
to order his execution when Ikrima interposed and in- 
duced him, much against his will, to refer the causc to 

' Li/e of A!a/iomc/, p. 448. 
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Abu Bekr. 'rhc crou d of captive women, moiirning the A.H. 11. 
massacrc of their sons and hiisbands, loaded the recreant 
as he passed by with bitter imprecation. Arrived at Ashaih 
Medina, the Caliph abused him as a pusillanimous wrctch 
who had neither the power to lead, nor yet the courage 
to defend, his people; and threatened him with death. 

But at last, moved by his appeal to the terms agreed upon 
by Ikrima, and by protestation that he would thenceforth 
Jight bravely for the faith, Abu Bekr not only forgave 
him but allowed him to fulfil thc marriage contract with 
Jiis sister. Ashath remained for a while in idleness at 
Alcdina, and the Caliph would say that one of the few 
things he repented of, was having weakly spared the 
rebers life. But afterwards Ashath went forth to the wars, 
and as wcshall see, effcctually redeemed his name. 

Thus, in this the last province of the Peninsula, rebel- l’eacc 
lion was hnally crushcd and the rcign of Islam completely restoTe^cf 
re-established. Mohajir elected to remain In Yemen, 
wherc hc shared the government with Feroze. Ziad con- 
tinued to administer lladhramaut. 

A curious story is told of a lady whom Ikrima married Ladv 
at Aden, and carried with him in his camp. She had been ['een^be^- 
betrothed to Mahomet, but thc marriage had not been 
completed. d he soldiers murmured, and questioned the ' 
propjaety of Ikrima’s marrlage. Mohajir refcrred the 
matter to Abu Bekr, who decided that there was nothlng 
wrong in the proceeding, as Mahomet had nevcr fulfilled 
his contract with the damscl.^ 

I should not here omit to mcntlon the fate of two song- Twosong- 
stresses in \emen, who were accused, one of satirising the ^iutiiated 
Prophet, the other of ridiculing the Moslems, in their 
songs. Mohajir had the hands of both cut off, and also 
(to stay their slnging for the future) their front teeth pulled 
out. The Caliph, on hearing of it, approved the punish- 
ment of the first; for, said he : “ Crimc agalnst the Prophet 
isjiot as crimc against a common man ; and, indeed, had 
the case been first referred to me, 1 should, as a warnlng to 

^ Lifc of Mahomct^ p. 377. She was brought lo ihe Prophet for her 
beauty, who hnding some blemish, sent her home. 
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1 . olhcrs, havc dircctccl hcr cxcciition.” Hiit hc disapprovcd 
thc nnitilation of thc othcr. 

Asa riilc Ahu Jk'kr\vas mild in his jiidgmcnts, and cvcn 
Cfcncroiis to a fallcn and submissi\'c foc. Ibit thcrc wcrc, as 
wc liavc sccn, cxccptions. On onc occasion thc trcachcry 
of a rcbcl chicf irritatcd him to an act of barbaroiis cruclty. 
l'ujaa a lcadcr of somc notc, undcr prctcncc of fighting 
against thc insurgcnts in his ncighboiirhood, obtaincd 
from thc Calipli arms and accoutrcmcnts for his band.^ 
l'iuis cquippcd, hc abuscd thc trust, and bccoming a frcc- 
bootcr, attackcd and plundcrcd alikc Moslcm and apostatc. 
Abii Hckr thcrcupon wrotc lcttcrs to a loyal chicf in that 
quartcr to go against thc brigand. Hard prcsscd, l'ujaa 
challcngcd his advcrsary to a parlcy, and asscrtcd that hc 
hcid a commission as good as his. “ If thoii spcakcst 
truc,” answcrcd thc othcr, “ lay asidc thy wcapons and 
accompany mc to Abii Bckr.” Hc did so, but no sooncr 
did hc appcar at Mcdina, than thc Caliph, cnragcd at his 
trcachcry, cricd aloud ; “ Go forth with this traitor to thc 
burial-ground, and thcrc burn him with fire.” So, hard by 
thc graveyard of thc City, thcy gathcred wood and hca[)- 
ing it togethcr at the placc of praycr, kindled thc pile and 
cast Fujaa on it. If thc chargcs wcre \\'cll founded, which 
\vc havc no ground for doubting, I'ujaa deserved thc fate 
of a bandit ; but to cast him ali\'c into thc fiames was a 
savagc act, for which Abu Bckr was soriy aftcr\vards, and-' 
iised to say,— “ It is one of thc threc things which I would 
I had not donc.” 






CHAPTER VII 


REYIEW. SULLENNESS OE RECLAIiMEI) TRIBES. CAxM- 
PAIGNS IN SyRIA AND CiIALD/EA. Despatcii 
OF Troops rekindles Entiiusiasm. Domestic 
Kyents 

II A.II. 632 A.D, 


TllUS, within a year of the death of thc Prophet, the Reyiew. 

sway of Islam, which for a timc had clean gone, was 

rc-establishcd throuMhout the Pcninsula. The circle of pstablished 

. in Arabia. 

yictory was now complete. Begun, with thc avengmg 
expedition of Osama in the north, it was followed up by 
Khalids brilliant achievements in the east and centre of 
Arabia, But while in the “ Garden of Death ” the Aower of 
the faithful were deciding the fatc of Islam thcn trembling 


in the balance, operations for a season languished else- 
where. P 2 ventually, the campaign was carried vigorously 
over the other provinces, though in some quarters with 
limited resource and varying fortune; till, in thc end, 

Ikrima sweeping down thc castern coast, and joined by 
Mohajir in the south, stamped out as we have seen 
the last cmbers of apostasy. 

The rebellion was suppressed, but the Arab tribes re- The Ambs 
maincd sullen and averse, The Bedouin, wont to wander roused by 
wild and free ovcr his ])athless deserts, chafed at the war-cry 

from 

demand of tithc, and spurned obedience to Medina. without. 

Simply force and fear as yct attached him to the Caliph. 

The question occurs, what would have been the fortune of 

Islam had no great impulse arisen from without ? Thc 

prospect was not encouraging. Convictions so shallow, 

and aspirations so low, as those of the Bedouin would 

soon have disappeared; forcc and fcar would not long 

.. 
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havc arailccl to hold toi^cthcr such disintcgratccl niaterials 
as go to forni thc ,\rab nation. 1 hc South was jcalous 
or thc North ; Bcdouins of the dcscrt scorncd thc scttlcd 
population; cach tribc liacl causc of rivalry with its ncigh- 
bour, and fcuds wcrc cvcr arising out of thc law of blood. 
lCvcn in Mcdina, cradlc of thc faitli, thc Jkuii Aus wcrc 
inipaticnt of tlic Ikni Kliazraj ancl both wcrc jcalous c)f thc 
Rcfiigccs. 4 'hc only authority rccogniscd by a l^cdouin 
is that of his tribal Chicf, and cvcn that sits li^htly. To 
hini frccdoin is lifc; and dcpcndcncc on a Ccntral powcr 
niost hatcful. lf nothing cxtcrnal had supcrvened, hc 
would soon havc shakcn off thc yokc of Islani, and 
Arabia would havercturncd to its primeval statc. But for- 
tunately for Islam, a ncw idca clcctrihcd the nation. No 
sooner was apostasy put down than, first in Chalda:a and 
then in Syria, collision with wild bordcr tribes kindlcd thc 
fire of foreign war; and forthwith the wholc Arabian peoplc, 
both 1 own and Bedouiii, wcre riveted to Islam by a 
common bond—thc love of rapine and thc lust of spoil. 

Ihat the heritage of Islam is the world, was an after- 
thought. The idca, spitc of much proleptic tradition, had 
bcen conce{ved but diml}’, if at all, by Mahomct himsclf. 
Ilis world was Arabia, and for it the new Dispensatlon was 
ordained. riic Rcvclation ran in ^‘simplc Arabic ” for the 
tcaching of its people.^ ITom first to last the summons was 
to Arabs and to them alonc. It is truc that somc years 
before his death, Mahomet sent cmbassies to thc Kinc:s 
and Princes around him, calling on them to confess the faith 
of Islam; but thc step was not in any way followcd up. 
Nor was it othcrwisc with thc command to fight against 
Jcws,Christians and Idolaters; that command as announced 
to the Arab tribcs asscmblcd at the Parcwcll pilgrimagc, 
had reference to Arabia alone, and had no immcdiatc 
bearing on warfare beyond its bounds. The Prophet’s 
dying legacy was to thc samc cffect:—“ See,” said he, 
“Jhat there be but this one I"aith throughout Arabia.” 
1 he seed of a univ'ersal creed had indeed been sown; but 
that it e\’er germinated was due to circumstance rather than 

^ Coran XLii. v. 6 ; ct passim. 
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design. Even Omar after splendid conquest eyerywhere, A.tl. ii. 
dreaded lest his armies should proceed too rar, and be 
^ut ofr from succour. Therefore he set barriers (as we 
shall see) to the ambition of his arms beyond which they 
should not pass. 

Still, though nowhere in tlie Coran distinctly com- spread at 
manded, universal empire was altogether in accord with the conquer^*^ 
spirit of the Eaith. “ When _a people leaveth off to hght in 
the ways of the Lord,” said Abu Bekr in his inaugural ad- 
dress (and so saying struck the keynote of militant Islam) 
the L brd casteth off that people,” Thus, when the Rubicon 
once was crossed, the horizon enlarged in ever-widening 
circles till it embraced the World. It was the scent of 
war that now turned tlie sullen tempcr of the Arab tribes 
into eager loyalty: for thus the_brigand spirit of the 
Bedouin was brought into unison with the new-born hre of 
Islam. The call to battle reverberated throughout the land, 
and was answered eagcrly. The exodus began with thc 
tribes in the north, those hrst reclaimed from their apostasy. 

Later, in the second year of thc Caliphate, the war-cry 
spread to the south, and grew in magnitude year by year. 

At first the Caliph forbade that help should be received from 
any that had backslidden, the privilege being reserved for 
t such only as had remained steadfast in the faith. But, 
step by step, as new spheres opened out, and appeal ran 
from shore to shore for fresh levies to fill the“Martyr” 
gaps, the ban was put aside and all were bidden. Warrior Teeming 
after warrior, column after column, whole tribes in endless 
succession with their women and children, issued forth to 
fight. And ever, at the maiwellous tale of cities con- 
quered ; of rapine rich beyond compute ; of maidens parted 
on the very field of battle ‘‘ to every man a damsel oi 
two”; and at the sight of the Royal Fifth set forth in 
splendour as it reached Medina;—fresh tribes arose and 
went. Onward and still onward, like swarms from the 
hive, or Aights of locusts darkening the land, tribe after 
tribc issued forth and hastening northward, spread in 
great masses to the East and to the West. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that though 
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apostas}' was tiuis coiulonctl, ancl in tlic blazc of victory 
alinost lo.sl sight of, a ccrlain discrcclit .still clung to thc 
rcpcntant backslidcr. llis ^uilt was not likc that of othcr 
incn who had sinncd bcforc conrcrsion. d'hc apostatc, oncc 
cnlii^htcncd, had cast by his fall a dclibcratc slur upon 
Islain. 'rhcrcforc no lcadcr who Itad joincd thc grcat 
'^.Apostasy was cvcr proinotccl to a chicf coininand. I Ic 
inight hght, and wclcoinc, in thc ranks; was allowcd cvcn 
to hcad sinall partics of fifty or a hunclrcd ; but to thc 
last, high post of honour was clcnicd. 

Tlic Arabs, thus cincrging froin thcir cIc.scrt“hoina 
bccainc thc aristocracy of Islain. ConqucrccI nations, cvcn 
ofmuch highcr civiIisation, when they cmbraccd thefaithfell 
into an altogethcr lower castc. Arabians wcre thc dominant 
class, and thcy alone whercsocver they might go. It wasonly 
as Clicnts,” or dependants, that thc pcople of other lands 
might share their j)rivilcgcs,—crumbs, as it wcrc, froin off 
thc masters tablc. Yet great nuinbcrs of the Arabs them- 
selves were at this early period slaves, caj)tured during thc 
Apostasy or in j)reviou.s intcrtribal war, and held in bond- 
age by their fellow-countrymcn. Omar saw thc incon- 
sistency. It was not fit that any of the noble racc should 
remain in slavery. Thereforc, when succeeding to thc 
Caliphate, he decreed their freedom. “ The Lord,” hc 
said, “ hath given to us of Arab blood the victory and 
“great conquests from without. It is not meet that any 
one of us, taken captive in the days of ignorance or in the 
“ recent wars, should be holden in caj)tivity.” Slavcs of 
Arab dcscent were therefore all allowed their liberty on 
payment of a slender ransom, cxcejoting only bondmaids 
who having borne children to their owners already held 
as such, a j)lace of j)rivilege. Men that had lost their 
wives or children, now set out in search, if haply they might 
find and reclaim them. Strange tales are told of these dis- 
consolatc journeys. But somc of the womcn captive at 
Medina j)referred remaining with thcir masters. 

This ascendency, social, military and political, the Arab 
nation maintained for uj)wards of two centuries. Then 
the}^ were gradually supplanted (as we shall sec) through- 
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out the East by Tiirks and Persians. Such as had settled A.M. n. 
in cities mingled with the people; the rest returned to 
their desert wilds, and with them departed the glory of 
the Caliphate. This, however, was not thc case in the 
Wcst; and so in Spain and Africa the prestige of Arab 
blood survived. 

The domestic history of Medina is at this early period Medina. 
barren of incident. As Judge in civil causes, thc 
Caliph nominated Omar; but warlike operations, hrst in 
the Peninsula and then in foreign lands, so occupied men’s 
minds, that for the time the office was a sinecure. 

The Presidency at the Mecca Pilgrimage is carehilly Piigrim- 
recordcd yearly by the annalists of Islam. The Caliph was 
now too much engrossed with the commotion throughout 
Arabia, to proceed thither himself, and so the Governor 
of the Holy city presided in his stead. 

Thus ended the hrst }"ear of the Caliphate. 
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CIIAPTER VIII 


CAMPAIGN IN CiIALD/KA 
1 2 A.ll. 633 A.D. 

ClIALDJCA and southern Syria bclong propcrly to Arabia. 
Thc tribc.s inhabiting this region, partly Iteathen but 
chiehy (at least in name) Christian, formed an integral 
part of thc Arab race and as such fell within the^i T rr me- - 
diatc scopc of the new Dispensation. Whcn, howevcr, thcsc 
came into collision with the Moslcm columns on the honticr, 
they werc supported by their rcspective Sovcreigns,—the 
western by the Kaiser, and the castern by the Chosroes. 
Thus thc struggle widened, and Islam was brought pre- 
scntly facc to facc in mortal conAict with the two great 
howers of the East and of the Wcst. 

It is important, especially in thc early part of this 
history, for the student to bear in mind that Arabian sources 
are all he has to guide him here, Byzantine annals utterly 
disappear in the impending cataclysm; and it is many 
long years before any help whatever is available from 
wcstern chronicles. The Persian empire again was al- 
together swallowed up in the invasion of the Arabs, and 
consequently it is from thc Conquerors alonc that wc learn 
the cvents about to be told regarding it. Thus", both for 
hMst and West, we are entirely dependent on Arabian 
tradition, which itself at the hrst is but brief and frag- 
mentary; and moreover, being entirely one-sided, we are 
left as best we can to draw a narrativc just and impartial 
to all concerned. 

In neither of the great Powers which Abu Bekr was 
about to try conclusions with, had the nervc and virtuc of 
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earlier days survivecl. Luxury, corruption and oppression, A.n. 12. 
religious strife and military disaster, had impaired their poTition of 
yTtoTii' and undermined their stren^th, Barbarous hordes Greek and 

^ ^ ^ Persian 

overrunning thc Western Kmpire, had wrested the farther empires. 
provinces from Byzantine rule. Betwecn the Kaiser and 
thc Chosrocs again, war had long prevailed. Syria and 
Alesopotamia, scenes of the coming warfare, being the 
prize, now of one, now of the other. By the last turn of 
fortune, Heraclius, marching from the Black Sea, had 
routed the Persians on the field of Nineveh, and advanced 
triumphantly to the very gates of the enemy’s capital. 

Siroes, after putting to death his father and eighteen 6 a.h. 

. . ».6^7 \ I*. 

brothers, enjoyed but a few months the fruits of his parri- 
cidal crime; and (as we are told by Gibbon) “ in the 
“ space of four ycars, the royal title was assumed by ninc 
candidates, who disputed, with the sword or dagger, the 
“Tragments of an exhausted monarchy.” Such was the 
jcondition of Persia, its Court imbccile and anarchy rampant, 
at the time when Abu Bekr was engaged in his strugglc 
vvith the apostate tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian armies 
Tiet with a fiercer and more protracted opposition on 
;he Persian than on the Syrian side. And the reason is 
hat Islam aimed its blow at the very heart of Pcrsia. 
Jonstantinople might remain, with Syria gone, ignobly 
I afc. But if the Arabs gained Irac, Ctcsiphon (Medain) 
lose at hand, must fall, and Persia with it. To this quarter 
ttention will bc now directed. 

Among the chiefs who helpcd to reclaim Bahrein, Mothanna 
lothanna has been already named. Advancing along the chaidta. 


i 




|j'er.sian Gulf, he reduced Catif, and carried his victorious 
rms into the delta of the Euphrates. “ W^ho is this 
lothanna?” asked Abu Bekr, as tidings of success kept 
iaching Aledina, “ and to what clan does he belong?” 
earning that he was qf_the,great Bekr tribe^which peopled 
lat vicinity, he commanded him to “ march forward fight- 
mg in the ways of thc Lord.” The seiwice was siich as 
douins love; and his column was soon swelled to 
')00 men. But opposition gathcred in front. Thc 
‘ iristian and heathen tribes were roused; and Abu 
4 
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Kckr, iiiUicipatiiig thc iiiipcnding .strugglc, rcsolvcd tliat 
“ tlic Sword of thc Lord ” should bc again unshcathcd, 
and so Khalid was dcputcd to subduc Chaldrca. 


Khalid 

joins 

Molhanna 
in Irac. 


Hy thc beginning of thc t\velfth year of thc^llcgira 
rcbcllion had bccn put down throughout Arabia, cxcei)ting 
thc South, which was also in fair way of i^^acihcation. It 
bccamc now Abu Bckr’s policy to turn his restlcss Arab 
cohimns to similar work clscwhcre. He dcspatchcd two 
armics to thc North. Onc, under command of Khalid 
joincd by Alothanna, was to march on Obolla, aii^ 
city near the mouth of the Kuphrates71mn~ffom_J^^ 
driving the enemy up the westcrn bank, to work-Lts^yay 
towards llira the capital of Chaldma. lyadh at the hcad 
of thc othcr, was directed to Duma (midway between the 
head of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf) which had cast off 
its allcgiance, and thencc to pass also on to Hira. Wdiich- 
ever hrst reached that city was to bc in command of the 
countryd ~ — 

lyadh hampcred by his enemy, was long dctained in 
the neighbourhood of Duma. Khalid meeting no such 
obstacle, was joined on his march from Ycmama to Irac 
by large bodies of Bedouins. These were of the greater 
service, as his numbers had been thinncd, not only by the 
carnage at Yemarna, but also by the frec permission given 
the army, after that arduous campaign, to procecd on 
furlough to their homes. Neverthcless, the expcdition 
was so popular that when, aftcr a Aying visit to the Caliph, 
Khalid rejoined his camp by thc Kuphratcs, he found 


himself at the head of 10,000 men; and this besjd^s-^he 
8000 of Mothanna, who hastened loyally to place himsclf 


Mesopola* 
mia and 
the Syrian 
dcsert. 


under the great LeadePs command. 

The country before them was in soine of its features 
familiar to the invading army, in others new and strangc. 
From the hcad of the Persian Gulf across to the Dead 
Sea stretches a stony desert, trackless and bereft of water. 
Advancing north, Natiire relaxe.s; the plain, still a wilder- 


i\k 
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’ Tradition here probably anticipates the march of events. It is doubtful 
whether the Caliph had the city of Ilira yet in view ; for the aims of Khalid 
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and his Master widened as victor\’ led him onwards. 
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ness, is in season clothed with verdure, bright with Aowers, A.H. 12. 
' instinct with the song of birds and hum of winged life. 

Such is the pasture-land which for hundreds of miles lies 
between Damascus and the Tigris. Still farther north, 
the desert gradually disappears, and about the latitude of 
Mosul blends with the liills and vales of Asia Minor. 
Athwart the country from Aleppo to Babylon runs the 
Kuphrates, while the far east is bounded by the Tigris 
Howing iinder the mountain range that separates Irac 
Araby^ from Persia. Between the two rivers lies Mesopo- 
tamia, full of patriarchal memories. Ov^er this great plain 
tliere roamed (as still there roam) Bedouin tribes with 
Ilocks and herds. The greater part had long professed 
the Christian religion. Those on the Syrian side, as the 
Ghassan of Bostra, owed allegiance to the Roman Pnnpire; 
those on the east were dependcnt upon Persia. Biit 
Nomad Iife tends to hckle loyalty and laxity of faith ; and 
so, not infrequently, these northern Arabs were now led by 
afifinity with their brethrcn of Arabia, as well as by the 
lust of plunder, to desert their ancient allies and ancestral 
faith, and cast in their lot with the invnding columns. 

The lower h 2 ui)hrates, Irac Araby, is in striking con- Chaldcea 
trast with the rcgion just described. The two great riv^ers, 
while yet far from the sea approach each other ; but, in- 
stead of joining, still keep apart and, for some two hundred 
and fifty miles running parallel, inclose the memorable 
plain of Dura. The country is covcrcd with long hillocks 
^and mounds marking the ancient channels of irrigation, 
and strewcd with fragments of brick and pottery, remnants 
Df a dim antiquity. The face of the land was not then, as 
now, a barrcn waste, but richly cultivated and watered by 
:anals. On the Tigris, a little below where thc two rivers 
lirst approach each other, was Medain, “ the double city^’ 

'so called from Seleucia 011 thc western bank and Ctesiphon 
bn the eastern) thcn the capital of Persia. PhTty miles 
"arther soiith, a mass of shapclcss mounds, looking down 
ipon the PTiphrates from its eastern shore, marks the site of 

^ Irac of the Arabs, as distinguished froin Irac Ajcuiy^ i.e, “ foreignor 
t ‘ersian Irac. 
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Babylon, aiul from thcir summit may bc clc.scried thc Ihrs 
Nimrud, or “ 'rowcr of l^abcl,” rearin^^ it.s wcird hcad on 
thc horizon of thc vcrdant ])lain. 'Hiirty milcs yet fartlicr 
south lay llira, capital of thc surrounding Arab tribcs. It 
stood (likc its succcssor Kufa) on a branch which issucs 
rrom thc luiphratcs by a channcl in the livc rock, cut by 
thc hand of man but of unknown antiquity. Swecpin^^ 
alon" thc west, this rival stream fecds many marshe.s, 
csiiccially thc grcat lake called the “ Sca of Najaf”; and, 
aftcr a widc circuit, rcjoins thc ]'2uphrates above its junction 
with thc Tigris. Therc was in oldcn timcs another branch 
called thc “ Trcnch of Sapor” which, intended as a bar to 
Bedouin incursions, and taking a yet wider range to thc 
west, returned into the parent river ncar Obolla. This 
branch, now dry, originally carricd a strcam which like thc 
other helpcd matcrially to widen thc grecn belt prcssed in 
upon by the western sandy desert. The lowcr Delta 
again, subject to tidal flow, alluvial, low and watercd with 
easc, is covered with a sea of corn; and from its bcauty 
has been called the “ Garden of the world.” Besidcs thc 
familiar palm, the country abounds with thc fig, mulberry 
and pomegranate. But the climate is closc and oppressivc; 
thc fcns and marshes, always liable to inundation, wcrc 
aggravated by neglect of dams and sluices in those days of 
anarchy; and so thc invading force, uscd to nothing but thc 
sandy steppes of thc Peninsula, gazed wonderingly at the 
luxuriant growth of reeds and rushcs, and at the buffaloes 
drivcn by pestiferous insects to hide their unwieldy bodies 
bencath the water or splash lazily along thc shallow wastc 
of endless lagoons. Chalda^a from tlie estuary upwards was 
cultivated, as now, by PellaJieen or Arab peasantry, and 
these were lorded over by DihcanSy or district officers of 
the Pcrsian Court. 

Such, then, was the magnificent province lying-between 
the Desert and mountain range of Persia,—the cradle of 
civilisation and the arts,—which now attractcd the i\^slem 
arms. The first to oppose thcm was IIormuz, Satrap of 
thc Delta, a tyrant hated by his Arab subjects. Tpjum, 
as master of the tribes gathering in front, Khalid addrcssed 
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a letter in the haughty type of Moslem summons: Accepi A.ll. 12. 
tJie FaitJi and tJioii art safe ; else pay tribnte, tJiou and tJiy 
pcopJe ; luJiicJi if tJiou refiisest^ tJiou sJiaJt Jiave tJiyseJf to 
bJame, A peopJe is aJready on tJiee, Joving deatJi eveu as 
tJiou Jovest JifeP Then placing Mothanna in command of 
the advanced column, and Adi son of Matim (the famous 
chieftain of the Beni Tay) over the second, Khalid himself 
bringing up the rear, advanced on Hahr the frontier station 
of the Persian Empire. 

Startled by the strange summons, Hormuz having sent Battle or 
word to Chosroes the King, himself set out to meet the normiu 
invader with an army whose wings were commanded by 
Princes of the royal blood. He marched in haste, thinking 
to have an easy victory over untrained desert tribes; and 
being hrst to reach the water bed of Hahr, took possession 
!of its springs. Khalid coming up, bacle his force alight 
and at once unload their burdens. “ Then,” said he, “ let us 
“ hght for the water forthwith ; by my life ! the springs shall 
“be for the braver of the two.” Thereupon Hormuz chal- 
lenged Khalid to single combat and, though he treacher- 
ously posted an ambuscade, was in the encounter slain. 

The^ Moslems then rushecl forwarcl ancl with great 
slaughter put the enemy to hight, pursuing them to the 
banks of the Euphrates. The Arabs hacl now a foretaste 
3f the spoils of Persia. The share of each horseman was a 
thousand pieces, besides great store of arms. The jewelled 
tiara of Hormuz, symbol of his rank, was sent to the Caliph 
with the royal Fifth. An elephant taken in the held and 
led as part of the prize to Meclina, was paracled about the 
:own much to the wonder of the aclmiring citizens, but 
sventually sent back as unsuitablc to thc place. The 
ilictio-n was called ‘‘ the Battle of the Chains,” from a 
I oortion of the Persian soldiers bcing bound together (as 
r radition contemptuously says) to prevent their giving 

[ The defeated army flcd towards the Capital, and “The 
lAIothanna with his horse hastenecl after thcm. Crossing 
|he Euphrates, he came upon a fortress called “ The 
Lady’s Castle,” held by a Persian Princess. Leaving his 
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brotlicr to bcsicgc it, hc aclvanccd to a sccond fort de- I 
fcndcd by licr htisband. 'rhis hc took by storin, and put 1 
tlic garrison to thc sword ; which, whcn the lady hcard of, | 
shc cmbraccd Islam and, forgctting hcr Pcrsian lord, gavc ^ 
hcr hand to .Mothanna’s brothcr. 

Thc ardour of Mothanna was ncar to causing a disastcr. . 
Whcn thc mcssage of IIormuz rcachcd Medain, the King | 
despatchcd another Princc witli troops to rcinforce him. 
Rallying thc dcfcatcd army, this forcc mct Mothanna who 
had becn stoppcd by thc Grcat canal (a branch of thc 
Tigris which runs athwart the l^eninsula), and placcd him ■ 
with his small llying column in great pcril. Khalid, | 
apprised of thc check, hastencd to rciievc his lieutenant, 
and just in time. The held was herccly contestcd. Agajn 
thc cncmy Acd; a prodigious numbcr wcre eithcr slain or 
drowncd; the remainder escaped in boats. Thĕ~deep | 
canai stoppcd furthcr pursuit, but thc spoil of thc camp I 
was very great. Khalid scoured thc country, killing all M 
thc men ht for war and taking their women captivc. But 1 
thc Pcilaheen or unwarlike peasants, he lcft unharmed. | 

The Coiirt was now thoroughly aroused. >^A.rab in- || 
vaders, it was said, would bcst be matched by ArabsjvlTd’ 1 
knew their tactics; and so the King raised a greatjevy^f I 
thc Bekr and other loyal cians, under a famous^ warrj or Qf 1 
their own. fle aiso summoncd Bahman a yete ran gen eral, jll 
from the east, to command thc imperial troops. Thc 1 
combined army in imposing force, advanced to W alaja, , 
ncar the junction of the two rivers. Leaving a detach- 
ment to guard his conquests in thc Delta, Khalid.marched 1 
to meet thc enemy. Thc battlc, long and obsti nate, \y as 
won by thc tactics of thc ]\Ioslem leadcr, who surprised [ 
thc exhausted enemy by ambuscadcs placed in_therjrear. , 
The discomhture was complcte. The Pcrsians ded; and i 
with them their Bedouin allies, but not until many had 
been taken prisoners. Plushcd witir^uccess as he gazed 
at the scene around, Khalid thus addressed his followers: 

—“ Ye see the riches of the land. Its paths drop fatness, 
“so that corn and oil abound even as do the stones in our 
“ Arabian wastes. If but as a provision for this prcsent 
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“ life,—let alone the merit of hghting in the ways of the A.ll. 12. 
“ Lord, — it were well worth our while to do battle for 
“ these fair helds and banish care and penury for ever.’^ ^ 

Khalid herc struck a chord delighthil to the Bedouin 
heart. Now, also, the inducemcnts with respect to the 
other sex began to tell. Persian ladies, both maids and 
matrons, as “ captives of their right hand ” were forthwith, 
without stint of number, and by permission which they 
held divine, lawful to the conqueror’s embrace; and, in the 
enjo}^ment of this privilege, they were nothing loth to 
execute upon the heathen “ the judgment written.” Thus 
religious fanaticism grew along with martial ardour, both 
riveted by motivcs native to the Arab—hght and foray, 
spoil of war, and captive charms. 

The cup, however, had but just touched their Hps, and Battle of 
many a chance might yet dash it from thcm. The grcat a h 
family of the Beni l^ekr was divided in the struggle, part 
holding with Khalid and part with Persia. A bitter feeling 
was aroused between the Bedouins of Mesopotamia and 
the Invaders, aggravated by defeat and by the treatment 
of those takcn captiv'e. Smarting under injury, the Chris- 
tian tribes rouscd their Nomad brethren on both banks of 
the Euphrates, aiid urged the Court of Persia to rcv'enge. 

Just then, Ardshir the King fell sick, and Bahman was 

detaincd at Court; but he scnt an army across the 

luiphrates to join the loyal Bedouins, who from every 
side Hocked to Allis, halLway between Hira and Obolla. 

News of this great rising forced Khalid to fall back 
hastily, and recross the Euphrates. Then leaving a 
strong detachment at Hafir to secure his rear, he boldly 
advanced to meet the enemy. Thc Arab tribes first 

rushcd to thc attack, and Khalid slew their leader. Then 
the Persians with a vast front came up, and the Moslems 
were hard pressed as they ncver had been before. The 
battle was fiercely contested, and the issue at one time 
was so doubtful, that Khalld \^owed to the Lord that 
in event of victory the blood of his foes should flow as 

^ Khalid’s speech is qiioted l)y A1 Kindy, Ihe Christian Apologist, S. P.C. K., 

1SS7, p. S5. 
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iii a criinson .strcain. At last thc rcrsians, unablc to 
withstancl tlic iinpctiious onsct, brokc aiul flccl. To ruini 
his savagc oatli, Khalicl i^roclaiinccl that no fugitivc shoulcl 
bc slain, but all brout;ht aliv^c into thc cainp. l'or two 
days thc countiy was scourccl by thc Moslcm horsc, 
and a ^rcat inultituclc of prisoncrs gathcrcd, Thcn thc 
butchcry comincnccd in thc dry bccl of a canal, but thc 
carth drank up thc blood. Compan}^ aftcr company was 
bchcadcd, and still the goi*}' flux rcmaincd. At last, by 
advicc of an Arab chicf, Khalid had a Aoodgate opcncd, 
and thc blood-recl tide redceined his \^ow, Thcrc werc 
dour-mills upon the spot, ancl for thrcc days corn for 
thc army was ground by the reddened flooc]. \Ve may 
hopc that traclition has inagnihcd thc details of this^great 
barbarity; but its memory lived in the namc ofAhe~^^Rivcr 
of Blood'' by which thereafter the ill-omened stream was 
called. 

The battle ovcr, a suinptuous repast was found ready 
spread in thc cnemy’s camp to which the Persians, whcn 
surprised by Khalicl, were about to sit down; — a novel 
experiencc for the simple Arabs who handled the white 
fritter.s with childish dclight, and devoured with avidity 
rich pancakes ancl othei Eastern delicacies. Khalid ate 
his supper leaning on the body of a stalwart hcro, “ thc 
equal of a thousand warriors,” whom in single combat 
he had but just cut clown, Tidings of thc victory, with 
choice portion of the spoil, a welcome earnest of the 
royal Fifth to folIow, were at once despatchcd to Abu 
Bekr, The Messenger, himself a bra\^e warrior, described 
the heat and progress of the battle, the feats and prowess 
of its heroes, the multitude of captives and the riches 
of the spoil, The Caliph, overjoyed at his glowing tale, 
bestowed upon the cnvoy a beautiful damsel from among.st 
the captivc maidens he had carriecl with him. 

For the moment the spirit of the Persians was broken; 
but their Bedouin allies proved so troublesome to Khalid, 
and occupied a position from which they coidd so ma- 
terially annoy his rear and communications with Medina, 
that he resolved on reducing the whole tract west of 
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the Euphrates occupied by these tribes, together with A.II. 12. 
Hira, its capital. The Lakhmite dynasty had long ceased 
to rule over this city, which now for many years had 
been governed by a Persian Satrap. Partly from its 
interests being akin to those of the Christian tribes of 
Mesopotamia, partly from its being a dependency of Persia, 
the inAuence of Hira had hitherto been little felt in 
Arabia proper. But recent events had shown that even 
the Beni Bekr might combine with the border capital 
to resist the invader; and to prevent the recurrence of 
such a danger, Khalid now directed his steps to Hira. 

With this view he advanced rapidly up the western Amghisia 
channel of the Euphrates, and surprised Amghisia, a 
town the rival of Hira in size and wealth. The inhabit- 
ants flcd, and the booty was so rich that each horseman^s 
share reached 1500 pieces. When the l"ifth reached 
Medina, i\bu Bekr was overwhelmed at the sight; “ Oh 
“ ye Coreish,” he exclaimed in ecsta.sy, “ verily your lion, 

“ the lion of Islam, hath leapt upon the lion of Persia, 

“ and spoiled him of his prey. Surely the womb is 
exhausted. Woman shall no more bear a second 
“ Khalid!" 

Einding boats at Amghisia, Khalid cmbarked his nira 
infantry and baggage, and was tracking up the stream and cTpi- 
to Hira when, the Satrap having opened some irrigating t^Iates. 
escapes above, the Aotilla groiinded suddenly. Apprised 
of the cause, Khalid hastened with a Aying squadron to 
the canal-head, closed the sluices and cnabled the boats 
again to ascend. Then the army, having disembarked 
and taken possession of the beautiful palaces of the 
Princes of Hira,^ encamped before the city walls. The 
Satrap fled across the rivcr; but thc city, defended as 
it was by four citadels, refuscd to surrender. Thc 
ramparts werc manned, and the besiegers kept at bay 
by the discharge of missiles. A Monastcry and cloistcrs 
lay without; and at length the Monks and Clergy, ex- 
poscd to the fury of the besiegers, induced the citizens 
to capitulate on easy terms embodied in a treaty. Then 
^ Li/e of Mahomet^ 1 S 61 , voI. i. p. clxxi. 
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thcy brouglU gilts, which Khalid acccptcd, and dcspatclicd 
ihcin to .Mcdina. .\bu I>cki‘ ratihcd thc trcaty and ac- 
ccptcd thc prcscnts, but dcsircd that tlicir valiic should bc 
dcdnctcd froni thc tributc. 

Thc incn of llira botind tlicmsclvc.s to jiay a ycarly 
tribntc, for which all clas.scs, saving rcligioiis mcndicants, 
wcrc asscsscd. Thc ?kIoslcms, on thcir part, cngagcd 
to protcct thc city from attack. Thc trcaty, though 
shortl}' sct asidc by thc rising \vhich swcpt ovTr thc 
land, is intcresting as tlie first concludcd with a prin- 
cipality lying without thc Pcninsiila. Onc strangc con- 
dition may bc mcntioncd. Thc bcauty of Kcramat had 
bccn long pro\^crbial, and a soldicr laid claim to hcr on 
thc ground that ]\Iahomct, hcaring him cxtol lier charms, 
had promiscd (so thc story run.s) that when Hira was 
captured shc should bc his bridc. Khalid insisted that 
thc prophctic promisc should bc now fulfilled. Thc 
thing was gricvous to thc lady’s houschold, but she 
took it lightly. “ Carc not for it,” shc said, “ tlic fool 
“ saw mc in my youth, and liath forgotten that youth 
“ rcmaincth not for cvcr.” IIc soon found out that it 
was cven so, and was glad to name a ransom, which 
ha\'ing paid she returned to hcr peoplc. 

1 'hc occupation of Hira was the hrst dchnitc stcp 
in the outward movement of Islam. Hcrc Khalid fixcd 
his headcjuarters and remained a ycar. It w^as, in 
fact, the earliest Moslem capital beyond the limits of 
Arabia. The administration was left with the heads 
of the cit}', wlio wcre at thc least ncutral. Khalid, 
indeed, expccted that being of Arab desccnt, and them- 
.selvcs long ruled by a nati\^c dynasty, the inhabitants 
would acti\'ely ha\'e joined his cause. Adi, grandson 
of thc poct of that name, was onc of the deputation 
which concludcd the peacc. “ Tell mc,” said Khalid, 
rallying him, “ whethcr yc bc of Arab or of Persian 
“blood?” “ Judge by our speech; doth that bctray 
“ ignoble birth ? ” “ True,” answcred Khalid ; “ then why 

“ do ye not join our faith, and cast in your lot with 
“ us ? ” “ Nay,” answered thc Christian, “ that \ve shall 
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“never do; the faith of oiir fathers wc shall not abjure, a.h. i 
“ but shall pay tribute unto thee.” “ Beshrew the fools ! ” 
cried Khalid; “ unbelief is as a trackless desert; and 
“the wanderer in it the silliest of mankind. Here 
'Hare two guides, an Arab and a stranger; and of the 
! ‘Hwo they choose the strangcr!” The flux and reflux 
of Roman invasion had, no doubt, loosened their faith 
in Persia; but the Court of Aledain was near at hand 
and, though in the last stage of senility, siifflciently strong 
to retain its hold upon a small dependency likc Hira. 

The permanence of Arab conquesC too, was yet uncertain ; 
the love of their ancestral faith was still predominant ; 
and so thc city chose to remain tributary. Several 
ccnturies later we flnd the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood in considerable numbers still attached to thc Chris- 
tian faith.^ 

Public prayer, outward symbol of the dominant faith, Prayer, 
was now established ; and the Citizens inight hear the 
cry of the IMuedzzin, as five times a day beginning Vieiory 
with the earliest dawn, it resouiided from the adjaccnt 
camp. Khalid celebrated his succcss in a special 
Scrvice of Victory. The occasion was mcmorable. Clad 
in a Aowing robc girt loosely about the neck, he turncd, 

' when prayers werc ended, to the assembly and thus 

l| ^ The teeling of ihis Chrislian principality in losing rirsL their nativc 

rulers, and then being swallowed iip in the Moslem invasion, is wcll expressed 
in these verses siing by one of their poets. Mundzir and jSoman were Princes 
> of ihe Lakhmite dynasly : — 

•' Xow that tlte ITinces of ihe hou.se of Mundzir are gone, shall I evcr 
again behold thc royal herd of camels returning at eve from thc pasturcs 
of Khawarnac and Sedir? 

I Xovv that the horsemcn of Noman arc passed away, shall I cver again feed 
the young she-camel on the pastures between Mecca and Ilarir? 

Like a flock of goats on a stormy day, we are .sealtered by ihe Leni Maad 
I (the invading Moslems), even as pieces of camels slaughtered for thc feast. 

' IIeretofore our honies werc .sacred, and we likc the tcats of a wcll-filled 

udder, 

Yielding tribute at thc appointed tiines to the C hosroes, and iinposts in catlle 
and gold. 

; Alas ! even so is the changeful wheel of the well of fortune. Now the day 
/ ascends with joy and gladness, and now it sinks into darkness and 

I distress.” 
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c.xtolled their brareiy: “ In thc Tield of Muta, when 
“ hghtiug with thc Greeks, nine swords were brokeii in iny 
“ hand. Hut 1 met not any there to match the foes ye have 
“encoimtered herc; and of thesc none more va!iant than 
“ the men of Allis.” The carly campaign in Irac, indccd, 
is surrounded by tradition with a special halo; for thc 
loss on thc ]\Ioslem side had not hithcrto becn great, and 
thc hghting here could hardly have compared with that 
of many a wcll-contested held in the Prophct’s time. 

\\’hile Hira was left in the hands of its chief men, 
summary rule was set up over the adjacent country. 
The Dihcans — great landholders and impcr ial ta x- 
gathercrs — had becn waiting iipon fortune. Seein^ 
now that Khalid carried cverything before him, mau}^ 
began to tender submission and enter into cngagements 
for thc revenue. Abu Bekr had wisely enjoined that 
the Tellaheen should be maintained in possession, and 
their rights as occiipiers of thc soil rcspected. d he 
demand remaincd unchanged, with the addition only 
of a light pol]-tax. In other respects, the tcrms, made 
with the consent and approval of the army, corrcsponded 
with those of Hira. Holding their ancestral faith, thc 
people becamc /Ainniies^ or protected dependants. Khalid 
undertook to dcfend them, and they on their part pledged 
allegiance and bound themselves to give notice if danger 
thrcatened. Garrisons wcre quartered hcre and there, 
and the troops held ready in movable columns. Thus 
the country west of the Euphratcs was kept in check, 
and also the lower Delta to the east. Throughout this 
region none was secure from rapine biit such as had 
cntercd into cngagements. Hostagcs werc taken for the 


revenue ; and a formal discharge given upon its payment. 
The tribute, as well as the booty, was all distributed 
amongst the army “ for the strengthening of its will and 
“ emboldening of its courage.” 

Persia Persia meanwhile was hopelcssly distracted. Malc 

hyTnternai thc throne had been so ruthlessly massacred, 

iroubles. that no heir of royal blood could anywhere bc found, and 
a rapid succession of feeble claimants was set up by 
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the Princesses left to form the Court, Thus paralysed, A.H. 12 . 
the Persians did little more than protect Medain by hold- 
ing in force the country opposite as far as the Nahr-shir, 
a deep channel which, drawn from the luiphrates, Aowed 
athwart the Peninsula. This line was threatcncd by 
Mothanna; but Abu Bckr gavc stringent orders that 
no advancc should be made till all was secure behind. 

No tidings, moreover, had as yet been received from 
lyadh at Duma, with whom co-operation was imperative, 

Khalid fretted at remaining thus inactive, “ playing,'’ as 
hc complained, “ for so many months the woman’s part.” 

But he curbcd his ardour, and contented himself with 
inditing two letters, in imperious tone, one to “ thc 
Princes of Persia,” the other to “the Satraps and inhabit- 
ants at lai -ge.” 

Towards the north and wcst, however, aggressivc Anbar. 
measures wcrc continucd. Siegc was laid to Anbar, a 
fortress on the Euphrates some 80 miles above Babylon. 

The worn-out camels of thc army wcrc slain and cast 
into the deep fosse, which thus was crossed and the 
_city captured, The l^ersian govcrnor sued for terms, 
and was permitted to retire. Anbar and the well-watered 
neiehbourhood thus secured, the army attacked Ain Ain 
Tamar, a fortress on the desert border three da}'s’ journey 
fart]ier west. The Pcrsian troops were here supported 
by a great gathering of Arab tribes, and among them the 
samc Taghlib levies which had followed their prophetess 
to Yemama. These met Khalid as he approached but 
werc repulsed, and the Persian governor .sceing the rout 
from the ramparts, ded and left the fugitives to dcfcnd 
themselves as best they could. Rehised terms, the}" 
surrendered at discretion. The persistent opposition of 
\\ the Christian Bedouins now led Khalid into an unwise Khali(i’.s 
1 severity that embittered them against him. Their leader’ 

! was beheaded in front of the city walls, and every adult 
|l male of the garrison led forth and put to death; while 
I the womcn and childrcn werc made over to the soldiers 
, or sold into slavery. In a cloister of the church hard by, 
were forty youths who in their terror barred the door 
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iipon thc cncin\'. W lien thc rctrcat was f()rcc(.l, tl)cy 
i^avc tlicnisclvcs u|) as stuclcnt.s rccci\'int; instruction in 
thc Gospcl. 'riicir Ii\'cs wcrc .sparc(.l, and thcy wcrc 
distributcd aniont^ the lcadcrs. 'Vhc fatc of tlic.sc un- 
fortunatc \'ouths, snatchcd froin a Ncstorian .scniinary 
to bc brought up as captivcs in thc Woslcin faith, must 
ha\'c bccn common cnough in the rudc and sangiiinary 
tide of Saraccn invasion ; thc rcason why tradition makcs 
spccial mcntion of thc.sc, is that amongst thcm \\’crc 
progcnitors of .scvcral distingiiishcd mcn, such as Ibn 
Ishac thc historian, and iMu.sa thc conqucror of Spain. 

.\ll this while lyadh, who ought long bcforc to havc 
joined Khalid, was battling unsucccssfully with-^encmie.s 
at Duma. Thc Caliph bccoming anxious, scnt WTlid 
who had becn dcputed by Khalid to Mcdina in chargc of 
royal booty, to assist lyadh, who by his advicc dcspatchcd 
an urgent message for help to Khalid. 'Vhc couricr 
rcachcd just after the fall of Ain Tamar; and Khalid, 
with no enemy now in thc held, answcred lyadh thus in 
martial vcrse— 

“ Wail, my friend, hul for a momenl. speedily .sliall help appear : 
(,'ohort iipon cohort follows, waving sword and gliUering spear." 

Leaving Cacaa in command at Hira, and starting at oncc 
with the hower of his force, hc crossed thc intervcning 
desert, and madc good his word. 

lle was not a day too soon. Okeidar and Jiidi, Chicfs 
of Duma, wcrc supported by tlie Beni Kelb and otjicr 
tribes from thc Syrian dcsert; and now the Beni Ghassan 
wcre pouring down from the north, under Jabala, 
Christian prince of Bostra. The position of lyadh thus 
beset, grew day by day more critical. The advent of 
Khalid changed tlie scene at oncc. 11 is very name was 
a towcr of strength. Okeidar had already fclt his pro\\'css, 
having .several years before bcen takcn by him prisoncr 
to Medina.^ IMuch afraid, he hastened to surrender, but 
on the way was taken prisoner and beheaded. Then 
lyadh on the Syrian slde, and Khalid on thcLJkersianr 
attacked the hostile tribes and utterly routed them. 

^ Lifc of Mahomel^ ]d. 429. 
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_Jabala cffected hi.s Aight to Bostra. But the helpless A.ll. 12 . 
crowd tliat remained were hemmed in betwecn thc two 
forces and none escaped. l he gate of the fort was 
battered down, and thc cro^^ded inmates put promis- 
cuously to the sword. d1ie women were sold to the 
hiehcst bidder; and the most beautihil of them, the 
daughter of the unfortunate Judi, was bought by Khalid 
forhim.self. Cclebrating thus fre.sh nuptials on the field of 
battle, he enjoyed a short repose at Duma, while the main 
body of the troops marching back to Hira, were there 
received with timbrels and cymbals and outward demon- 
strations of rejoicing. 

But all was not going on smoothly in that vicinity. Expccli- 

XLic absence of Khalid had encouraged the Persians and "K 

their Arab allies, espccially the Ikni dkaghlib still smarting i2a.h. 

*■ • Oct 

undcr the execution of thcir leader, to resumc 0^^01151^0533^,1,. 

__operations. Cacaa, though on the alert, was able to do 

no more than guard the frontier and protect Anbar froni 

threatened inroad. At this news, Kliaiid-hastened back; 

aiid placiiig lyadh in the governmcnt of Hira, despatchcd 

Cacaa across the PAiphrates, while he him.self appointcd a 

rendezvoiis at Ain Tamar to attack the Taghlib tribc; for 

hc had v6wed that thus lie woiild crusli the vipef in its 

nest. On thc eastern bank, the Persians were routed and 

^heir leadcrs killed ; while 011 the wcstern, by a serics of 

brilliant and well-plamied night attacks, the Bedouins 

werc repeatedly surprised as they slept .secure in their 

de.sert homes, cut to pieces, and their faniilies carried off. 

llius Khalid fulfilled liis vow. Multitudes of womcn, 

many of noble birth, were distributed aniong the army.> 

j A portion also, with rich booty, werc sent to Medina, and 

,| there disposed of by sale.^ 

j ’ (3nc was bought by Aly. Ile had rccently laken into his harein 
i | another girl, one of the captives of Yemama ; she was of the IIanifa tribe, 

I and the son she bore him hence called the Ilanihte, whose descendants 
j Ijeing thus of the stock of Aly, had a jDolitical role of which we .shall hear 
hereafter. Ile also marricd in this year a granddaughter of the Prophet tlie 
; child of Zeinab and niece of his deceased wifc Eatima. [There may be some 
' mistake here, for I have read nowhere else of any surviving child of Zeinab, 
Mahomet's daughter. — 3rd kkl.] 
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^'ollowing u]) his Bcdouiii focs, Khalid at last rcachcd 
l'iradh on thc S\u*ian bordcr, and by thc rivcr rcstcd his 
army durinir tlic fast of Ramadlian and for somc wccks 
artcr. lUit tlic l^yzantinc garrison on thc fr(jnticr, unca.sy 
at thc ])rolongcd cncampmcnt and thrcatcning attitudc 
of Khalid, and making cominon causc with tlic Persian 
(xitpost.s and ncighbouring loyal tribcs, advanccd in 
imposing forcc to chase thc invadcr away. Thcy 
challengcd Khalid to cross thc rivcr; but thc wary 
Gcneral badc thcm rather comc ovcr to thc^^^^astern 
bank. A long and severc conAict cnsucB^~^^rhc 
Mo.slcms wcrc victorious; thc cavalry pursucd thc fu gi* 
tivcs, and the carnage must havc bccn grcat, for 
tradition places it at thc fabulous numbcr of a hundrcd 
thousand. 

For the moment opposition was crushcd, and 110 
enemy anywhere in sight. Thc scason for the IMeccan 
pilgrimagc bcing now at hand, Khalid formcd the singular 
resoK*e of performing it incognito,—unknown even to his 
royal Master. So having rccruited his army for ten 
days on the well-fought held, hc gave ordcrs to march 
slowly and by easy stagcs back to Hira. Then, making 
as though he remained behind, hc sct out sccrctly with 
a srnall escort on the pious crrand. Without a guide, 
he travcrscd the devious dcsert route with marvellous 
sagacity and speed. Having accomplished the rites of 
Pilgrimage, he retraced his steps from Mecca with likc 
despatch, and re-entered Hira in early spring, just as 
the Rear guard was marching in. So well had he kcpt 
his secret, that the army thought he had been all the 
while at Kiradh, and now was journeying slowly back. 
Even Abu Bekr, who himself presided at the pilgrimage, 
was unaware of the presence of his great General. 
When, after some time, the secret visit came to his 
knowledge, he was much displea.sed. But the action 
which he took in consequence belongs to the succeeding 
year. 






CHAPTER IX 


Campaign in Syria. Battle on the Yermuk' 

13-13 A.ll. C33-634 A.D. 

Tiie campaigii in Syria opened under a very diprerent Khalid iljn 
Khalid son of Said. An early con\'ert, and as such an ^ . , 

’ posled on 

xile to Abyssinia, he held hiHi place as a confessor Syrian 
the faith. Employed as Envoy in the south, he was 
brced to retreat in the turmoil following the Prophet^s ^33 
Jeath, and now claimed fresh command. Although Omar 
md Aly doubted his htness, Abu Bekr overcome by 
mportunity, sent him to rally the friendly tribes on the 
Syrian frontier; but unless attacked he was to take 110 
brwar d step. The Byzantine garrisons, alarmed at his 


ipproach, summoned their Bedouin allies and assumed 
i threatening attitude. Khalid was thereupon permitted 
o adyance, yet cautiously and so as to allow no danger 
n his rear. Proceeding onwards to the Dead Sea, he 
[outed there a Syrian column; but hnding himself so 
.|ar away, he called urgently for reinforcements. Just ikrima 

f ^hen the Moslem troo])s, having crushed apostasy in the 
iputh, were returning in great numbers to Medina, and 
Ip were available for any other service. Ikrima with 
,)zul Kelaa and his Himyar foIlowers, being the first to 
were despatched in haste to support Khalid in 
pc^narth. 

Two other Chiefs of note were despatched with a 


^ II is well again to remincl the reader that our autliorities are purely 
rabian, the entire loss of Syria being recordecl by the Byzantine authorities 
11 but a few lines. Details, especially of the enemy’s numbers, movement.s, 
^jc. , must be received simply as rumours handecl down by tradition. 

5 
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A.ll. 1‘2 siinilar coinmission. Thcsc wcrc Amrii ancl WTlicl, who 
wcrc away on a joint command given tlicm by thc 
Also.yimi l’roplict, in thc coimtr)' bctwccn Ta^nna anci thc Rcd 
iCnd oi' ' Sca. Since thc rccluction of Duma, this tract having 
quictccl down, Abu Bckr gavc thein thc option either 
034 A.n. of “ rcmaining wlierc tlic)^ werc, or of cngaging in a work 
“ bcttcr for thein, both in this present Iifc, and in that 
“ which is to coine.’' To this Amru inade answer: “I 
“ain but an arrow in the ciuiver of Islam, and thou 

“the Archer. It is for thee to pick out the httest shaft, 

“ ancl whithcrsoever thou wilt, clischarge it.” So thcy 
were clcspatched, Welid to join Khalid ibn Saicl, ancl Amru 
to occupy Ayla and the tract south of the Iloly Land. 
Khalid ibn Kmboldencd by thcse reinforccments, Khalid ibn Said 
deteaied at hastciied in the early spring to gain the first laurels of 
Marj,near campaigii. Forgetful of his Mastcr’s caution, he 
Tiberias. was in his eagerness decoyed by the Byzantine General 
Beginning j-owards Damascus. He had reached as far as Marj 

01 13 A.H. J 

March Soffar to thc east of the Sea of Tiberias, when thc 

634 A.n. closed in upon his rear and cut off his retreat. 

Discomfitcd, he fled, leaving his camp in the enemy’s 
hands and Ikrima to retrieve the disaster. That able 
Icader rallied the retreating force, and with a sufficient 
remnant, including the brave Himyar band under Dzul 
Kelaa, took up a strong position on the frontier until 
help should come. Khalid continued his Aight, but was 
stayed on the road by a message from the inclignant 
Caliph. “ By mylife!” he wrote, “ thou shalt come no 
“farther; thou pratest bravely whcn secure, but in battle 
“ art a coward. I have no patience with thee 1 ” To 
those about him he said,—“Truly Aly and Omar knew 
“the man better than I. Had I listened to them, this 
“ mishap had not been.” \Ve hear no more of Khalid 
ibn Said. 

Reinforce- Iii the present emergency, it was fortunate for Abu 
Syr^a^ Bekr that Arabia being now entirely pacificd, he wa s 
able as the eolumns arrived to hurry them off tp^Syjria, 
there to retrieve the fortunes of Islam. Duly sensible of 
the gravity of the enterprise,—nothing short of measuring 
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swords with the Kaiser,—the Caliph strained every nerve A.il, 12- 

13 

to meet it. He had thrown down thc gauntlet, and was 
waging war at one and the same time, with the Potentates 
both of the East and Wcst. The brigades now formed 
for this great enterprise were pitched one after another 
at Medina on the plain of Jorf, a little way on the Syrian 
road; and, as each was ready to march, the Caliph 
walked (as nearly two years bc^ore he had done with 
Osama) by the side of its mounted Leader, and gave 
him thus his farewell command ;—“ Profession is naus^ht Addressed 
“ without faith. The merit of a work dependeth 011 the 
“ purpose of the worker. The reward promised in the 
“ Book of the Lord for such as fight in His ways is 
“great. Set this ever before thee and before thy men. 

“ But when thou haranguest them be brief, for in thc 
“ multitude of words the foremost are lost in thc hinder- 
“ most. So striving, ye will obtain the prize, riches and 
“ honour in the present life, and in the life to come 
“ a great reward.” Then with a hearty “ Fare yc well,” 
retracing his steps he returned to his simplc home. 

Thc force thus brought togcther differed altogcther Syrian 
in composition from the army of Irac. That in the main 
consisted of Bedouin tribes, which Aocked in thousands 
to the banners of Mothanna and Khalid; the men of 
Mecca and Medina were amongst them comparatively 
few; for most had rcturned to their homes after the 
battle of Yemama. In the Syrian army, on the con- 
^trary, there are reckoned at lcast a thousand “ Com- 
'panions,” i.e. men who had seen and conversed with the 
tprophet, and no fewer than a hundred of the famous 
I300 of Bedr. These enrolled thcmselves at pleasure 
under the Chief of their choice; but once enrolled, they 
yielded to that leader impHcit obedience; while he, on 
pis part, was bound to consult their views and wishes 
pn all occasions of importancc. Sheikhs of renown, who 
out a few years before had wielded the whole power of 
yiecca, and haughty Chieftains of high descent, now 
oined with alacrity the column of anyone into whose 
lands thc Caliph was pleased to present the banner of 
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coinmaiul, howcrcr or inferior to tlicmsclvcs in 

cli<4nity. .\ik1 thc w'holc forcc, thus formccl in scparatc 
clctachmcnts, hclci it.sclf at thc absoliitc clisjiosal of thc 
Commanclcr of thc Imithhil. 

h'our such battalions wcrc now' clcsj)atchccl. First, 
Shorahbil was aj)j)ointcci to suj)cr.seclc Wclici w'ho w'as 
involvccl in thc clisgracc of Khalid ibn Said. Rallying thc 
scattcrcd fragmcnts of thc discomhtcd forcc, Shorahbil now^ 
took up thc most advanccd position. After him follow’cd 
\'czicl son of Abu Solian, in commancl of thc Sccond lcvy 
from Mccca, which includccl many chief mcn of thc Coreish 
roiiscd by thc Calij)h’s call, and by thc stirring new\s froin 
S}Tia. His brother Muavia shortly after joined him with 
Airther remnants of thc beaten army. Abu Obcida, trustcd 
Companion of the Proj)het, led the TJiird column, ancl 
j)Osted him.self near Amru, w'ho commanded the PonrtJi, 
in the W^ady Araba w'est of all the others. Many of the 
new^ troojos, specially the levies from thc south, trav'cllccl 
after Bcdouin fashion with their families, rcady to makc 
thc North thcir abode. For the marv^ellous conqucsts of 
Khalid’s army in Chalda^a and thcir settlement there, had 
suggested the ev"en more inviting jirospect of home in tlie 
“ Land of blessing and j^romisc” as it is callcd in the 
Coran, a land Aowing with milk and honey. 

Thc four battalions thus gathered in thc spring of 
the year 634 A.D. on the Syrian border numb ered ~^,(X)0, 
besides a reserve of 6000 under Ikrima. In their first 
advance they met with little opposition ancl, j)utting to 
Hight such Arab and Greek troops as occupied the 
country about the Dead Sea, eventually took up ground 
in a sort of ccJicJon, threatening the garrisons in the south 
of Syria. Abu Obeida, approaching Damascus, held a 
position the farthest cast, near to Ikrima and the scene 
of recent disaster. Next came Shorahbil, 'bverawing 
Tiberias and the v^alley of the Jordan. Yezid, in the 
Belcaa, threatened Bostra; and Amru, in lower Palestine, 
Hebron. Each of these eventually found himself con- 
fronted by a Byzantine force. 

For Heraclius was at last alarmed. A fevv years 
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before he had gloriously repulsed thc Chosroes; but after A.H. 12- 

that again relapsed into inactivity. Tidings of the _ L 

invasion, an irruption, as it would seem, of barbarians . 

’ ^ ^ ^ battalions 

from the south, now roused him from his lethargy. oppose 
Repairing to Hims, he gathered an immense force, and 
scnt it in four divisions to stem the advancing tide. 

Thc largest, numbering (as tradition has it) 90,000 
men, was eommanded by liis brother Theodore. Thc 
Moslems, startled at this forinidable array, consulted 
how to mcet it. Amru urged the commanders to gather 
in one body.—“ For how,” he sent to say, “ can our scanty 
“numbers, divided and apart, encounter these mighty 
“ hosts ? ” To this they agreed, and Abu Rekr, who Ahvilickr*s 
had constant tidings, was of the same mind. “ Draw yc 
“ all together,” was his order, “ near unto the river together. 

“ Yermuk. Ye are the Lord’s host, and shall surely put 
~^Hhe cnemy to Aight. Such as ye, shall never be 
“ discomhted by reason of tlie fewness of your numbers. 

“ Tens of thousands are smitten in battle because of their 
“ sins. \Vherefore, do ye eschew sin. Let every man 
“ stand elose by his fellow. So shall the Lord give you 
“ the victory.” 

Aeting thus, the columns conccntrated on a spot The two 
.south of the river Yermuk, near where it was crossed by 
the high road from Damascus. The Greeks, suiting their 

1 1 • 1 1 1 • ^ ermuk, 

tacties similarly, also drew together, and pitched their ii, 13 a.h. 
camp on the northern bank of thc stream. The plaee was 
singular. The Yermuk, taking its rise in the high lands 
of the Hauran, runs in a deep and rugged gorge far 
beneath the level of the land and, dcscending rapidly, 
falls into the Jordan below the Lake of Galilee. Thc 
battle - ground was probably some 30 miles above the 
junetion. Here the stream, by fetehing a wide eompass, 
left 011 its northern bank a broad plain,—the field of 
Y^aeiisa,—bounded on three sides by a sheer preeipice; 
while the remaining part was shut in by a ravine which 
nearly closed the circuit. Only a narrow neek was thus 
available for entrance, through which the highway passing, 
formed the key of the position. The Greeks, tempted 
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b\’ thc witlc cxpansc, cntcrcd from thc north, and spread 
tlicmscl\'cs out upon thc plain. Thcrciipon thc Moslems 
crosscd thc ri\'cr and cncamped likcwasc on thc northcrn 
bank, upon a spot abiitting on thc ncck, and thus threat- 
cnin<4 the cxit oT thc cncmy. Amru sceing this, rcjoiccd 
and said: “ Hc of good chcer my fricnds; thc Grccks 
“ arc shut in, and fc\\' that arc shut in cscape.” /\ 
dcsultoiA^ \\'arfarc cnsucd, without dchnite result. Thc 
Hyzantine troops oftcn formcd up in force, and as often 
wcrc driven back; the ravine was to them a strong 
protcction, and thc Arabs gained no material advantage. 
In such indecisi\^e skirmishing two months passcd_away, 
and thc armies remained still facing onc anothcr. 

Abu Bckr bccamc anxioiis at thc delay and thc 
urgent appcals for reinforcemcnt.s. It was not so much 
povcrty in numbcr, as lack of firc and military genius, 
that disquieted him. Abu Obeida was mild even to 
timidity; Amru an ablc counsellor, but lacking military 
dash. Thc mettlc of the Generals had not yet been 
fully tested; and thcir independencc one of anothcr, in 
thc absencc of a General-in-chie^, was fatal to common 
action. Wdien, therefore, the cry reached Medina for 
help, the Caliph exclaimed: “ Khalid is the man for this! 
“ Hy the son of WTlid, with the help of the Lord, shall the 
“ machinations of Satan and of the Greeks be overthro\vn.” 
Accordingly, he sent this message to him:—“ Depart and 
“join thyself unto the armies of the Faithful in Syria, for 
‘‘ they are downcast and forlorn. But beware ” (refer- 
ring to his stealthy pilgrimage) “that thou return not 
“ again to do what thou hast done. The Lord helping, 
“ thy removal shall not dishearten the follo\vers thou 
‘Meavest in Irac. Go for\\^ard, and high resolve attend 
“ thee I Fill up the measure of the Lord’s benefits upon 
“ mankind, and He shall fulfil the sarne on thee. Have 
“ a care, lest the world and the Aesh cnsnaring thee, 
“ thou stumble and thy works perish. Thc Lord doth 
“ recompcnse 1 ” 

This mandate disconcerted Khalid at the first. He set 
it down to Omar who, envying him the conquest of Irac, 
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would thus snatch it from his hand. Thcrc was reason for A.H. 12 - 
the fear. But had Abu Bekr lived, it had been otherwise, 
for he continued thus:—“Take with thee half the army, 

“ and leave Mothanna half When the Lord shall give 
“ thee victory in Syria, then thou shalt return to thy 
“ command in Irac.” Reconciled by the assurance, and 
loyal to his Chief, Khalid began by selecting the Com- 
panions and Aower of the force which shoukl accompany 
him to Syria. Mothanna insisted that the division should 
be equal, and was at last conciliated by sccuring a goodly 
portion of the Yeterans. The strength of either moiety 
was aboiit 9000. Mothanna accompanied the great 
Gcneral whom he had served so loyally, to the border 
of the desert, and taking a last farewell, retraccd his steps 
to Hira. 

The Syrian desert lay between Khalid and his new Marches 
sphere of action. He could not take the northern route, 

I because of hostile tribes and Byzantine garrisons; there- ^esert 
j fore, turning south, he crossed a second time that waste 
and tumbled sea of sand, the Nefud, and halted at Duma. 

Thence hc took the direct road to Syria, and so would 
in a few more days have reached Bostra, but he feared 
lest the enemy opposing him there should hinder his 
junction with the Moslem army. He formed, therefore, 
the bold design to strike north, right across the waterless 
and pathless desert, and emerging at Tadmor, so turn 
the Roman flank. A council of war was held, and a 
Bedouin guide brought in who said;—“ There is but one 
“ way,—a way so bare, and for five days so waterless, 

' “ that even single horsemen shun it, lest they perish on 
“ the road.” “ By the same shall we go,’’ was Khalid^s 
prompt resolve; and when expostulated with on the wild 
and perilous attempt, he answered that, with divine aid 
,and Arm resolve, nothing was wild and nothing perilous. 

' The words Ared his followers, and the project was by ac- 
clamation carried. “ Do this then,” said the guide, “ if 
“ ye will. Gather as many camels as ye can ; withhold by a peril- 
“ water for a while; then let them drink plentifully, 

“ and drink again a second time; afterwards, bind their 
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“ car.s ancl slit their lip.s so that thcy ruminatc not. So 
“ hapl}’ ma\' your watcr last.” At cach stagc across 
tlic wilclcrncss, tcn such camcls wcrc slain Tor cach troop 
of a hunclrccl lanccs. Thc watcr drawn from tlicir bodics 
was mi.xccl with milk for tlie horscs. 'rhc incn wcrc 
givcn but a singlc draught cacli da}\ On thc fifth day 
a shuddcr crcj^t ovcr thc host. Thc sut)pl}' was at an 
cnd. 'rhc}* hacl rcachcd thc ncighbourhood whcrc watcr 
should havc bccn, but signs were wanting and thc guidc 
at fault. Aftcr casting an.xiously about in all dircctions, 
hc cricd in dcspair — Scarch for the bramblc bush; 
“ thc bramblc should bc hcre; if ye find it not, wc arc 
“ lost!So thc}’searched all round. At last thcy camc 
upon a half-concealcd root; and with loud shouts of 
“ Great is thc Lord I ” rushed to thc spot, dug down 
into the ground, and found to thcir joy a plcntiful supply 
of water. 

'riiey were now on the Syrian side of thc-—dcscnt, 
aboiit a hundred miles east of Damascus. Earjy ncxt 
morning, Khalid fell on the astonishcd neighbouiT^ood, 
scattering terror all around, and attacking Tadmon.wluch 
after slight resistance yielded. Then fetching a circuit, 
he skirted the Hauran within sight of Damascus, and 
emerged at Adzraat. IIaving achieved this marvellous 
journey in the course of a few weekST" and rcopenĕd 
communications with thc south, he^cnt tidings to Abu 
Bekr of his safety, with the Fifth of spoil taken by 
the way; and about midsummer etTected a junction 
with the anny of Moslems which__still lay inactive on 
the Yermuk. 

Fresh reinforcements had lately arrived and raised 
thc Aagging spirits of the Byzantine army. They 
numbered 240,000, of whom a portion werc felons re- 
leased for the occasion, and others chained in line 
that the}* might not fly, or in token rather of resolve to 
die. Such are the exaggeratcd, and it may be fanciful, 
rumoiirs handed down as, no doubt, current in the Moslem 
ranks. But whatever abatement is made from them, so 
much we may readily accept that thc army^ with which 
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Heraclius sought to stay the surging tide of Saracen 
invasion must needs have been veiy large. We inay 
also believe that though devoid of union, loyalty, and 
vaIour, it was well appointed, and elated by its achieve- 
ments in the Persian war. In discipline and comblned 
moY^ement, and also in equipment, the Byzantine must 
vastly have surpassed the Arab force. But the Bedouin 
horse excelled in celerity and dash. Their charge, if 
light, was galling, and so rapidly delivered that ere the 
surprise was over, the troop itself might be out of sight. 
The Byzantine army, it is true, had Bedouin auxiliaries as 
numerous, perhaps, as the whole IMosIem army, But 
their spirit widely differed. The fealty of the Syrian 
Arab was Iax and loose. Christian in name, the yoke 
of his faith sat lightly on him. Indeed, throughout 
the empire, Christianity was eaten up of strife and 
rancour. With the reinforcements came a troop of 
^lonks and Bishops who, bearing banners, waving gold 
crosses, and shouting that the faith was in jeopardy, 
sought thus to rouse the passion of the army. The 
passion roused was often but the scowl of hatred. Bitter 
schisms then rent the Church, and the cry of the Orthodox 
for help would strike a far different chord than that 
of patriotism in the Kutychian and Nestorian breast. 
Lastly, the social and ancestral associations of the Syrian 
Bedouin, alien from his Byzantine masters, were in full 
accord with his brethren from Arabia; and of such 
instinctivc feeling, the invaders knew well to take ad- 
vantage. With this lukewarm and disunited host, com- 
pare the Moslem in its virgin vigour, bound together as 
one man, and hrcd with a wild and fanatic fervour to 
“ fight in the ways of the Lord,’' winning thus at one and 
the same time heavenly favour and worldly fortune. P^or 
the survivors there was endless spoll, captive maidcns, 
fertile vales, houses which they builded not, and wells 
I which they had not digged. Should they fall by the 
swdrd, there was the MartyPs prize of paradise, and 
[black-eyed Houries waiting impatiently for the happy 
hour. The soldiers’ imagination was inAamed by tales 
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o( hcavcn opcnccl on tlic v'cry battlcf!clcl, ancl thc ex- 
j)iring warrior tciidccl by two virgins wiping away thc 
.swcat and dii.st froin o^r his facc, ancl with thc wanton 
graccs of j)araciisc drawing him iijowards in their foncl 
cmbracc. Of an army, ncrvccl by this strangc combina- 
tion of incentivcs, clivinc and human, — of thc flcsh and 
of the spirit, faith and rapinc, hcavcnly dcvotion and 
passion for thc scx cven in thc throcs of dcath,— tcn 

might chasc a hiindred of the half-hcartccl Grceks. Thc __ 

40,000 Moslcms wcrc stronger far than thc 240,000 of 
thc encmy. 

Thc Byzantinc army, swollcn by its reinforcements, 
bcgan to ovcrlap thc Arabian camp and force it back 
into straitcncd quarters. 13 ut Khalicr.s cncrgy soon 
causcd things to mend. In a serics of encountc rs, th c 
cnemy worsted, rctircd behind the ravinc in h*ont Still 
the j)ros})ect otherwisc was not encouraging. Thc 
battalions of thc Arabian host were scjiarately pitchcd ; 
the conduct of Public prayer (mark of su})reme command) 
was sc})arate in each; the attacks, dclivered indepen- 
dently from want of combination, failed. The issue hung 
hrc. A month passed, and Khalid became impatient. 
To secure success, authority must bg_ vested in a^Ksinglc 
hand. Hc saw the fault, and set himself to remedy it. 

0 })portunity soon offered. Unusual movement on the 
Roman side led to a council of the Moslem chiefs, and 
Khalid laid his views before them. The Calijoh, it was 
true, had commissioned them to meet each a separate 
Byzantinc army. But the enemy was now massed in 
one; and Abu Bekr would surely under the^.altered' 
circumstances approve the assumj^tion of cominand__hy 
a single General. The merit in the sight df the Lord 
would be the same; not less thc merit in the Caliph’s 
eyes. “ Come now,” said Khalid to disarm their jealousy, 

“ let us vary the suprcmc control, taking it each in 
succession for thc day, and, if ye will, let mine be hrst.” 
The jiroposal thus adroitly made was by acclamation 
carried. All expected that, with the emergency, the 
combined control would likewise })ass away: but once 
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made, it proved itself so good that the supreme command A.IL 12- 
in Syria was ever after held by a single hand. 

Meanwhile Khalid had sown dissension in the A tL-eek 
Enemy’s camp, and gained over one of its leading men. 

The facts are obscure, and the episode strange. But so over. 
much appears, that a General, Jareja by name, perhaps 
of Arab blood and Bedouin sympathies, was persuaded 
to promise that at the decisive moment, he would leave 
the Byzantine and join the Moslem side. 

The powers conferred on Khalid were soon used to Disposi- 
purpose. His nrst care was to reorganise the army. ]\[osiem 
“ The Greeks,^’ he said, ‘‘ are a vast host, and we but few army. 

“ to look at. Now no disposition swelleth numbers to- 
“ the eye like that of sqiiadrons.” So he divided the 
troops into forty squadrons, each about a thousand strong 
iinder a trusted leader. These he arranged so that onc 
half formed the centre, under Abu Obeida. len squad- 
rons were assigned to each wing, of which one was led 
by Amru, the other by Yezid. Abu Sohan, now well 
stricken in years, went about from troop to troop and 
roused their ardour by martial declamation. 

It was soon manifest that the Byzantine captains Greek 
werc preparing to deliver a decisive charge. Issuing 
from their defences, they advanced in volume, darkening 
both sides of the plain. A bystander, gazing at the 
moving held, exclaimed, “ How many the Greeks, how 
“ few the Moslems 1” “Nay,” cried KhaHd, “ rather 
“ ‘ How many the Moslems, how few the Greeks! ’ for, 

“ if ye count aright, numbers wax by thc help of the 
“ Lord, but wane if He withdraw His face. Would that 
“ the Greeks were double what ye see this day, had I 
“ but under me my good Arab!” — for the hoofs of his 
favourite bay had been worn down by rapid marching 
from Irac. And still the Grceks kept rolling on in dense 
columns. The fate of Syria depended on the day. 

As the enemy drew near, Khalid called upon Ikrima Moslems 
with his column, and Cacaa with the veterans from the 
east, to advance. Just then a messenger from Medina 
rode up in haste. To the inquiry of men who Aocked 
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aroiiiul, lic answcred shoiTly: — “ AIl is wcll; rcinforcc- 
“ mcnts on thc way.” lUit for tlic Gcncrars car hc had 
a sccrct nicssat^c, and hc also handcd to hini a lcttcr 
which, hastily glanccd at, Khalid slippcd into his quivcr. 
'1'hcn, iinninicd by thc startling tidings it containcd, and 
bidding thc mcsscngcr kccp closc by him throiighoiit thc 
day, lic rodc forth to mcct Jarcja. 

Thc dcfection of that Gencral was a calamity for tlic 
Grceks, but at thc first it caused an uncxpcctcd issue. 
Kollowcd by his cscort, thc traitor rodc foiTh from thc 
Byzantinc ranks to meet Khalid. 'rhc iincxpcctcd ad- 
vance was at thc first mistakcn for an attack upon thc 
Moslcms; and a Syrian battalion hastcncd to its suppoiT 
with such cncrgctic charge that thc Arab front was 
brokcn and thrown into confusion. Jkriina stood firm. 
Ide who in the “ days of Ignorancc” had measured arms 
cven with thc Prophct of the Lord, should he ficc bcforc 
thc intidel! “ Who now,” cried he, “ will join me in thc 

covenant of death?” I^our hundrcd, with his own son 
and thc hero Dhirar, took the fatal pledge. He chargecl, 
and the battalion which had created thc surprise, bewil- 
dered now at the treachery of Jareja, fell back. The 
ground thus clear, Khalid ordered the wholc linc to move 
on. The Gredans too advanced, and both sicles drew the 
sword. All day long the battle raged. Lortunc varLd; 
and thc carnage amongst the Moslems, as wej]_^as in the 
cnemy’s ranks, was great. Ikrima’s gallant company 
held their ground firm as a rock, ancl bore thc brunt of 
the fighting; they were slain or disabled almost to a man. 
So fierce were the Arabs, that even thc womcn fought 
wildly in the field. 

Towards cvening the enemy began to falter, and 
Khalid’s quick eye perceivecl that their horse wera de- 
clining from the infantry. Thereupon hc launched his 
centre wedge-like between the two, and the cavalry \vith 
nothing behincl them but a precipice, made a fierce 
charge for their lives. The Moslem front opened to lĕt 
them through, and so they gained thc country never to 
reappear. The Arabs then drove clown upon the remaining 
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force hemmed in as Jt was by the surrounding chasm; and A.H. 12 - 
thus, pressed right and left, the Byzantinc columns^ere 
^‘^toppled over the bank even as a wall is toppled over.” 

The battle drew 011 into the night, but opposition was now 
in vain. Those that escaped the sword were hurled in Greeks 
living mass into the yawning gulf. “One struggling would 
draw ten others with him, the free as well as chained.” 

And sd, in dire confusion and dismay, the whole multitiide 
perished. The fatal chasm engulfed, we are told, 100,000 
men. The ])yzantlne general and his felIow-captains, 
unable to bear the sight, sat down, drcw their togas 
around them and, hiding their faces in despair and shamc, 
awaited thus their fate. 

Alorning found the Moslems in silent possession of Import- 
the plain. They Hocked into the Greek eiitrenchment, ^ictory, 
and Khalid took possession of Theodore’s paviIion. The 
camp and its rich equipage yielded a booty of i 500 pieces 
to each horseman. More than this, the fearful fate of the 
army struck such terror into the Byzantine court as well as 
thc people of the land, that the fate of Syria was sealed. 

The opposition that remained was poor and feeble. 

But the victory was purchased at a heavy cost;—three lieavy 
thousand buried on the held, besides a great multitude 
■ wounded, and among the fallen many a distinguished name. 

Of Ikrima’s forlorn hope but few survived. The famous 
Dhirar, badly wounded, recovered to signalise himself 
|on other helds. But Ikrima and his son sank under their 
swounds. In the morning, whcn near their end, they were 
Iboth carried to the tent of Khalid. FIe laid the head of 
ithe father on his breast, and of the son upon his lap, 
tenderly wiped their faces, and moistened their lips with 
water. As they passed away, he kept fondly saying: 

“ Alas, alas ! the father and the son; who would have 
‘thoiight of a Martyr’s death for both 1 ” 

But Khalid was no longer in command. The mes- Khaiki 
senger in the held had whispered in his ear the news of 
,Abu Bekrs death; and thc letter slipped into his quiver 
brought the new Caliph’s order that Khalid should deliver 
up command into the hands of Abu Obeida. 
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Thc battle was fought about thc midcllc of thc ycar 
13 A.II. —that is, towards thc end of August or bcgiiining 
of Scptember 634 A.D., littlc morc than two ycais aftcr 
thc Prophct’s dcath. ' 

13 cforc narrating thc scqucl of this grcat victory, wc 
must turn for a littlc to what was passing clscwhcrc. 










CHAPTER X 


Campaign in Irac — Nked of Reinkorcements. 
Motiianna einds Aru Bekr on mis Deathred 

KIRST HALE OE 13 A.II. MARCII-AuGUST 634 A.D. 

Beeore he left for Syria, Khalid, seeing that with a Moihanna 
diminished force, the situation in Irac would be somewhat 
insecure, sent away the sick with the women and children Pcisians. 
to their homes in Arabia. On his departure, Mothanna 
made the best disposition in his power to strengthen the 
line of defences towards the Persian Capital. Fresh 
' dangers threatened. A new Prince had succeeded to the 
throne, who thought to expel the invaders by an army 
under Hormuz 10,000 strong. Mothanna at once called 
in the outlying garrisons; but with every help, his force 
was in numbers much below the Persian. The King, 
conhdent of victory, wrote to Mothanna insultingly, that 
“ he was about to drive him away by an army of fowl-men 
“ and swine-herds.” Mothanna answered : “ Thou art 
“ either a braggart or a liar. But if this be true, then blessed 
“ be the Lord that hath reduced thee to such defenders 
Having despatched this reply, he advanced to meet Hor- 
muz. Leaving Hira, the little force crossed the Pmphrates 
and encamped north of the shapeless mounds that mark 
1 the site of Babylon. There, some fifty miles from the Battle of 
j Capital, he chose the battle-ground; and, placing his two 
! brothers in charge of either wing, himself at the head of 13^.11. 

'i the centre awaited thus the attack of Hormuz. ^34 a.d. 

^ Persian line was headed by an elephant, which threw the 
^ Arab ranks into conhision, and for a while paralysed their 
. acti on. Mothanna, foliowed by an adventurous band, 
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siirrounclcd Ihc grcat crcaturc and l^rought it to thc 
ground. Dcprivcd of tliis liclp, tlic cncmy gave way 
bcforc thc hercc onslaught of thc Arabs wlio pursucd 
thc fugitivcs to tlic very gatcs of Mcdain. The praiscs 
of thc “ llcro of thc I^lcpliant” havc bccn lianded down 
in Arab vcrsc. 

Thc King did not long survi\'C liis dcfcat. His son 
succeeding him, was killcd in a rebellion causcd by thc 
attempt to givc a Trinccss of the royal blood in marriagc ‘ 
to a favourite Minister. The Princcss, saved from dis- ' 
honour, succeeded to the throne. From a Court weakcned 
thus by continual change and treachcry, thcre was little, ] 
onc might think, to fear, but Mothanna had to gyard a 
frontier of great extent, and for thc task his army \va£ 
inadequate. The inhabitants werc at thc bcst indifferent; 
the Syrian Bedouins distinctly hostile. Yictories might 
be won, but could not be followed up. The position, , 
with so small a force, was full of risk. Accordingly, , 
Mothanna urged upon the Caliph thc pressing need of •. 
reinforcements. Ile also pointed out the ease with which 
they might be raised; “ Removc the embargo from thc ’ ^ 
“ apostate but now repentant tribcs,” he wrote ; “ they will | 

“ hock to the war, and none more brave or eager.” Answer 
being long delayed, Mothanna ventured to Medina, there 
to urgc his suit in person. He found Abu Bekr on-his 
deathbed. The aged Caliph knew that his end was riear; 
but the mind was clear, and he at once perceived the 
urgency of the appeal. “ Call Omar to me,” he said^(for 
he had already named him his successor); and then 
addressed him thus;—“ Command a levy for Mothanna. 

“ Tarry not. If I die, as I may, this day, wait not till the 
“ cvening; if 1 linger on to night, wait not till the morning. 

“ Let not sorrow for me divert thee from this scrvice of 
“ the Lord. Ye saw what I myself did when the Prophet 
“ died (and there could be no greater sorrow for mankind 
“ than that); truly if grief had stayed me then from gird- 
“ ing my loins in the cause of the Lord and of His Pro- 
“ phet, the Faith had fared badly; the Aame of rebellion' 

“ had been surely kindled in the city. And, list thee, Omar! 
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“ when the Lord shall have given victory in Syria, then A.il. 13. 
“ send back to Irac its army; for they are the proper 
“ garrison thereof, and httest to administer it.’' 

Omar was toiiched by the delicacy of these last words, Omar ac- 
and the allusion they contained; “ For,” said he, “ Abu charge^^ 
“ Bekr knew that it grieved me when he gave the com- 
“ mand to Khalid ; therefore he bade me to send back 
“ his army to Irac, but forbore to name the name of 
“ Khalid, or bid me send him back.” He listened atten- 
tively to the dying CalipLs words, and promised to fulfil 
them. 









XI 


CII APTEK 
DlCATll 01' Aiiu Hekk 
AUC.UST 13 A.II. 634 A.l). 

I 

Abii Bckr At thc first ycarly pilgrimagc, Abu l^ckr hacl bccn 

oyr/lMl- hindered by the pressiirc of rebcllion from thc joiirncy 

^-rimage, to Mecca; but thc follo\ving ycar he prcsided at thc 

Kebruary solcmnity himsclk As the party entered Mecca, the 

^ 34 ' Citizens hastened to tell thc Caliph’s father, who, blind 

from great age, was sitting at his door. On his son’s 

approach, the old man arose to grcct him. Abu Bekr. 

made the camel on which he rode kneel down at the 

threshold, and alighting, embraced his fathcr who shed, 

tears of delight, and kissed him between the cyes. The, 

Governor and other chief men of Alecca approached and 

shook the Caliph by the hand. Then they did obeisancci 

to him and to his Kather also, who said: “ These be our 

“ nobles; honour them, my Son, and makc much of them.” 

“ Make much of them,” answ^ered Abu Bekr,—“ that I do 

“ but (mindhil of his ]\Iaster’s teaching) as for Honour. 

“ there is none save that which cometh from the Lord 

“ alone.” After bathing, he wcnt forth in pilgrim 

garb, to kiss the Black stone, and cncompass the Holy 

house. The People crowded round him; and as they 

made mention of the Prophet, Abu Bekr wept. It was 

but two years since Mahomet had been amongst them. 

celebrating the same rites. How much of danger and 

deliverance had come to pass in that short space! And 

so they mourned his loss. At midday, he again went 

through the ceremonies of the Kaaba; thcn, sitting down 

under the shadow of the Hall of assembly, hc commanded 
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the Citizens that, if any had complaint to makc, hc should A.ll. ly. 
speak it out. All were silent; so he praiscd the people 
and their Governor. Then he arose and celebrated the 
Midday prayer. After a little, he bade them all farewcll, 
and again dcparted for Medina. 

During the summer, Abu Bekr was busied with re- Kalls sick, 
inforcements for the Syrian campaign. Simple and 
temperate in habit, he was now, though over thrcescore ^ 34 - a.d. 
years, hale and hearty. In thc autumn, bathing in- 
cautiously on a cold day, fever laid him low and obliged 
him to make over the presidency at Bublic prayer to 
Oma£. When the illness had lasted a fortnight, his 
friends became anxious, and said:“Shall we scnd for a 
“ physician ? ” “ The Physician hath been to me already,” 
was the solemn answer. “ And what said he ? ” “ He saith 
“ to me, / aiJi abont to do tJiat witJi tJiec luJilcJi I purposc 
“ to dod They understood his meaning, and were silent. 

Aware that the end was near, he made preparation for a 
successor. The choice was fixed on Omar; but willing 
I to fortify his own conviction by that of others, he first 
consulted Abd ul Rahman, one of the Prophet’s foremost 
councillors, who praised Omar as the fittest man but 
withal inclined to be severe.—“Which,” responded the 
! dying Caliph, “ is because he saw me soft and tender- 
“ hearted. When himself Master, he will forego much 
“ of what thou sayest. I have watched him. If I were 
“ angry with one, he would intercede in his behalf; if 
“ over lenient, then he would bc severe.” Othman, too, 

! confirmed the choice ;—“ What is hidden of Omar,” said 
5 he, “ is better than that which doth appear; there is 
I “ not his equal amongst us.’' Talha, on the other hand, 

:) expostulated : “ If we have suffered so much from Omar, 
as “ thou being yet with us, what will it be when thou art 
K “ gone to thy Lord, there to answer for having left his 
i I “ people to the care of so hard a master ? ’’ “ Set me 

iifj “ up,” cried the Caliph, much excitcd ; “seekest thou to 
e!5’| “ frighten me ? I swear that when I meet my Lord, I 
^ I “ will say unto Him, ‘ Lhave appointed as ruler ovcr Thy 
/ i “ people him that is the best amongst them.’ ” 
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'rhci*eui)on Abii i^ckr callccl fur Othinaii, and dictatcd 
an ordinancc appointing Omar hi.s succcssor. IIc faintcd 
whilc it \\'as bcing wadttcn. Rccovcrin[^, lic badc Otlnnan 
to rcad it ovcr. Satishcd now, hc praiscd thc Lord ; 

** for/’ said hc, “ I saw thec appi‘chcnsi\'c lest, if I passcd 
“ away, thc pcople had bccn Ieft in doubt.” Upon this, 
Iic dcsircd thc ordinancc to bc rcad in thc liearing of thc 
Citi/.cns, who had asscmbled in thc court of thc Mosque. 
Omar lnmsclf was prescnt, and hushed thc noise, that 
they might hear. Thcn, dcsiring to obtain their assent, 
thc dying Caliph badc his \vifc .Asma rai.sc him to thc 
window (for thc Caliphs housc looked out iipon thc 
Court) ; so shc bore him, in hcr tattoocd arms, to thc 
window, from whcncc, with a great cffort, he called out: 

*‘ Are ye satished with him whom I havc appointed 
** over }'OU ? Nonc of minc own kin, but Omar son of 
“ Khattab. Yerily I have donc my bcst to choose thc 
*‘ httest. \\di.creforc, yc will obcy him loyally.” The 
people answercdWith onc v"oice, “ Yca, \ve will obey.” 

To the end, Abu Bekr’s inind was clear and vigorous. 
On his last day he gavc audicnce (as \vc have seen) 
to Mothanna, and, grasping the crisis, commanded Omar 
to raise, with all dcspatch, a le\y for Irac. During 
his illness one repeated verses from a heathen poet sup- 
posed to bc appropriatc. Abii Bekr was displeased, and 
said : “ Not so ; say rather ” (quoting from the Coran)— 

“ TJien tJie ago)iy of dcatJi sJiaJJ coine in tnitJi. TJiis^ 0 
*‘ nian, is loJiat tJion sougJitest to avoidJ' WHisdast act was^ 
to summon Omar to his bedsidc, and counsel him at 
great length to tcmper severity with mildness. Shortly 
aftcr, he cxpired with thcse words on his lips :—“ Lord, let 
“ me die a true bcliever, and make me to join thc blessed 
“ ones on high ! ” 

Abu Bekr had reigned but two years and three months. 
According to his express desire, thc body was laid out by 
the loving hands of Asma. He was wound in the clothcs 
in which he died; “ for,” said he, “ new clothes beht thc 
“ li\nng, but old the mouldering body.” Thc same Com- 

^ Siim V. iS. 
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panions that bore the Prophet’s bier, now bore that of Abu A.PI. 13. 
Bekr: and they laid him in the same grave, the Caliph s 
head close by hls MastePs shoulder. Omar performed 
the funeral service, praying, as was customary, over the 
bier. The funeral procession had not far to go ; it had 
only to cross the open court of the Sanctuary; for Abu 
Bekr died in the house appointed him by Mahomet oppo- 
site his own."^ 

During the greater part of his reign, he had occupied (liaracter. 
that house. For six months, indeed, after Mahomet’s 
death, he continued to live partly as before in Al Sunh, a Al .Sunh. 
suburb of Upper Medina.'^ There he inhabited a simple 
dwelling with the family of the wife whom he married on 
coming to Medina, and who shortly aftei his death gave 
birth to a daughter. Every morning he rode or walked 
to the courtyard of the AIosque where Mahomet lived 
and ruled, to discharge the business of the day, and to 
perform the Public prayers, Omar presiding if he were 
absent. For the more important service of Friday, at 
which an address also was delivered, he stayed in the early 
hours at home to dye his hair and beard, and dress morc 
carefully; and so did not appear till Midday prayer. 

Here, as elsewhere, he preseri^ed the severe simplicity of 
early life, and even fed and milked the household goats. 

At the first he continued to maintain himself by merchan- 
dise; but perceiving that it interfered with the burdens 
of the State, he consented to forego all other occupation 
arid to receive instead a yearly allowance of six thousand 
dirhems for household charge. 

Finding A1 Sunh too distant from the Mosque where, Removes 
as in the time of Mahomet, public affairs were all trans- 
acted, he transferrcd his residence thither. The Exchequer 
was in those days but simple. It needed neither guard 
nor office of account. Thc tithcs as they came in were 
given to the poor, or spent on military equipage and arms ; 

Mhe spoil of war also was distributed jiist as received, or 
on the following morning. ^Ml shared alike, the recent 
convert and the veteran, male and female, bond and free. 

^ Life of Mahoniet^ p. 170. - Ibid, p. 163. 
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A.n. 13 . As claimant on the Moslein treasury, every believing 
Arab was liis brother’s eqiial. \\’hen urged to recognise 
precedence in the faith as ground of preferencc, Abu Bekr 
would reply, “'hhat is for thc Lord ; 1 le will fulfil the 
“ rcward of such, in the world to comc. These gifts are 
“ but an accident of thc present iife.” After his death, 
Omar had the treasury opcned ; they found but a solitary 
golden piecc, slipped out of the bags ; so they lifted uj) 
their voicc.s and wept, and blessed the dcparted Calipli\s 
memory, His conscience had troubled him for taking 
evcn what hc did by way of stipend from thc Pcople’s 
chest; and on his deathbed he gavc command that certain 
lands, his privatc property, should bc sold and a sum equal 
to that rcceived, rchmded. 

Mild and Iii dispositioii Abu Bekr was singularly mild and gentle. 

gentlc. Omar used to say there was no man for whom the people 
would more rcadily have laid down their lives. He had long 
been callcd “ the Sighing” becausc of his tender-hearted- 
ncss. Hc was severe in his trcatment of the Apostate 
tribes ; but cxcepting the solitary case in which hc com- 
mitted a brigand to the hames, no act of cruelty stands 
out against him ; and for that he exprcssed his sorrow. 
“ It was one of the three things which he would wish 
“ iindone.” The others were, that he had pardoned Ashath 
when he deserved death ; and that when Khalid was trans- 
ferred to Syria, he had not at the same timc sent Omar to 
Irac. “ Then,” said he, “ I should have stretched out minc 
“ arms, both the right hand and the left, in the ways of thc 
“ Lord.” 

\Vivesand Uiilike his ^laster, hc contented himsclf with but few 
wives. Two he had at ^lecca before conversion. On 
arrival at Medina, he married thc daughter of a Citizen ; 
and, later on, Asma, thc widow of Jafar, Aly’s brother, 
slain at ^luta. By all he left issue. There is no mention 
of any other wives, nor of any slave-girls in his I larem. 
Of his children, hc loved Ayesha bcst and, in prool 
thereof, gavc her a property for her own.. On his death- 
bed, troubled at the seeming partiality, he said to her, 
“ I wish thee, my Daughter, to return that property, to 
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“ be divided with the rest of the inheritance amongst you A. H. 13. 

all, not forgetting the one yet unborn.” Mis father 
survived him six months, reaching the great age of 
ninety-seven. 

At his court, Abu Bekr maintained the same simple and Simpk*, 
frugal life as Mahomet. Guards and servitors there were 
none, nor anything approaching pomp and circumstance. impaniai. 
Diligent in busine.ss, he leaned upon Omar as his counsellor, 
whose judgment had such weight, that he might even be 
said to have shared the government with him. Abu Bekr 
never spared himself, and he personally descended to the 
minutest things. Thus, he would sally forth by night to 
seek for the destitute and oppressed. Omar found him 
one night inquiring into the affairs of a poor blind widow, 
whom Omar had himself gone forth to help. The depart- 
ment of justice was made over to Omar, but for a whole 
year “ hardly two suitors came befoi*e him.” The seal of 
State bore the legend, God tJie best of Poteiitates. The 
despatches were chieAy indited by Aly. Abu Bekr made 
use also of Zeid (the amanuensis of the Prophet and com- 
piler of the Coran) and of Othman, or any other penman 
who might at the moment be at hand, In the choice of 
agents for high office or command, he was altogether 
free from partiality, wise and discerning in his estimate 
of character. 

But he had not OmaPs strength and decision ; nor was Noi so 
his sense of justice so keen and stern. This is illustrated 
in the matter of the two Khalids. Upon the one, though 
warned by Omar and Aly, he was prevailed to confer 
a command; the disaster in Syria was the consequencc. 

Again, by refusing to condemn the other Khahd for in- 
justice, cruelty, and the scandal of marrying Ibn Noweira’s 
widow, he became responsible for his evil deeds. Yet to 
this unscrupulous agent—well named TJie Szvord of God 
—was due, more than to any other, the survlval and the 
triumph of Islam. But Abu Bekr was not wanting in 
hrmness when stern occasion called; for example, the 
despatch of Osrima’s army when IMedina lay defenceless 
and all around was dark, showed a boldness and steadfast- 
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ncss of purposc that, morc than anytlilng else, hclpcd to 
roll back thc tidc of rcbcllion and apostasy. 

Abii l^ckr had no thought of pcrsonal aggrandisemcnt. 
iMidowcd witli sovcrcign and irrcsponsiblc powcr, hc uscd 
it simp])' for thc intcrcsts of Islam and thc peoplc’s good. 
But thc grand sccret of liis strength was faith in Mahomct, 
“ Call mc not tJic CaUpJi of iJie Lonjp hc would say, “ I am 
“ but tJic CalipJi of tJie I^^ropJict of tJic LordP Thc qucstion 
with him cvcr was, \Miat did Mahomct command? or, 
WHiat now would hc havc donc? From this hc ncvcr 
swciwed a hairs-brcadth, And so it was that hc crushcd 
Apostasy and laid securc the foundations of Islam. His 
reign was short but, after Mahomet himsclf, thcrc is no 
onc to whom thc Faith is more beholden. 

For this reason, and becausc his belief in thc Prophct 
is itself a strong evidencc of the sincerity of Mahomet 
himself, I havc dwelt at some length upon his life and 
character. Had Mahomet begun his career a conscious 
impostor, he never could have won the faith and fricndship 
of a man who was not only sagacioiis and wisc, but 
throughout his life simplc, consistcnt, and sinccre. 










CHAPTER XII 


Accession ok Omar—Reinkorcements eor Irac. 

CaMPAIGN UNDER AbU OliEID AND MOTIIANNA 

AuGUST TO MaRCII 13-14 A.H. 634-635 A.D. 

On the morrow after Abii Bekr s cleath, Omar ascended Omars 
the pulpit, and addressed the people assembled in the 
Mosque. The Arabs,” he said, “ are like a rebellious Aug. 

“ camel, and it pertaineth to the driver which way to lead 
“ it. By the Lord of the Kaaba!—even thus will I guide 
“ you in the way that ye shoiild go,” 

The hrst act of the new Caliph was to issue the Kiesh 
despatch already mentioned, deposing Khalid, . The 
second was, in fulfilment of Abu l^ekrs dying behest, to 
raise a fresh levy for Mothanna. A standard was accord- 
ingly planted in the Court of the Mosque, and urgent 
proclamation made for soldiers to rally round it. Then 
foIlowed the oath of fealty to Omar, taken by all who were 
in and around the City. Meanwhile, so great a fear of 
Persian prowess had fallen on the people, that none 
responded to the call. Seeing this, Mothanna, who was 
still at Medina, harangued them in a stirring speech. lfe 
told them of his victories, the endless plunder, the fair 
captives, and the fruitful helds of which they had already 
spoiled the enemy; “ and the Lord,” he added, “ waiteth 
“ but to give the rest into your hands.” InAamed by his 
discourse, and stung by reproaches from Omar, men began 
at last to offer. The first to come forward was Abu Obeid, 
a citizen of Tayif; then, following him, numbers crowded to 
the standard. When a thousand were thus gathered, they 
said to Omar: “ Now choose thee, either from the Coreish 
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“ or rroin tlic incn of Mcdina, onc o^ thc chicrc.st to bc oiir 
“ comniandcr.” “ That 1 will not,” rcplicd llic Caliph; 
“ wlicrcin lics thc gloi*)' oT a Comjianion but in tliis, that 
“ hc is thc hrst to rally round thc Trophct ? Ihit now 
“ yc arc backward ; yc comc not to thc hclp of thc Lord. 
“ Such as bc forward to bcar thc burdcn, whcthcr Hght or 
“ whcthcr hcavy, havc thc bcttcr claim. Ycrily 1 will givc 
“ thc command to nonc othcr but to him that hrst camc 
“ fortli.” Then turning to Abu Obcid ; “ I appoint thcc ovcr 
“ this forcc, bccausc thoii wast thc hrst to offcr; and in 
“ eagerness for battle is the Arab’s glory.” WHth this cm- 
phatic declaration, Iic pre.scnted to him the standard; but, 
at the same timc, carncstly cnjoincd upon him ever to takc 
counsel with the othcr Companions and associatc them 
with himsclf in thc conduct of affair.s. So thc force started 
for Irac. Now also Omar removcd thc ban against thc 
employmcnt of the oncc Apostatc tribes, and bade Abu 
Obeid to summon to his standard all, without distinction, 
who sincc their apostasy had made a good profession. 
Mothanna, with lightened heart, hastened back in advance 
of Abu Obeid, and re-entered Hira aftcr the absencc of a 
month. 

During this period further changes werc transpiring at 
the unhappy Court of Persia. Prince and Princess suc- 
ceeded one another amidst bloodshed and rebellion, till at 
last a royal lady, Buran, summoned the famous Rustem 
from Khorasan, and by his aid established herself upon thc 
throne. Proclaimcd suprerne, thc energy of Rustem was 
soon felt. The nobles rallied round him; great land- 
holders ro.se against the invadcrs, and the wholc country 
speedily cast off the Arabian yoke. Two columns were 
despatched from Medain, one under Jaban to cross thc 
Luphrates and advance on Hira; the other under Narsa 
to occupy Kaskar on the nearer side. Thc peoplc Aocked 
to their standard, and the position of the ^loslems grew 
precarious. 

Mothanna called in his forces, still all too few, aban- 
doned Hira to the enemy, and falling back on the desert 
road to ]\Iedina, there awaited Abu Obeid. JRit he had 
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some time to wait. Swelled bv Beclouin tribes on the A.ii. 13- 

. . 14 

way, and burdened by their families, it was a month before _L 

he came up. After a few days’ repose, Abu Obeid took 

, . T , VIII. 13A.H 

command of the combined force, and attacking Jaban, put Oct. 
him to hight. Then crossing the Euphrates, he surprised 
Narsa, strongly posted by a royal date-grove near Kaskar, 
routed his army and took his camp in which, with much 
spoil, was great store of rare dates reserved for royal use. 

These were distributed among the army, as common food 
for all. Whth the Fifth, Abu Obeid sent some of thcm 
to Oniar: “ Behold,” he wrote, “ the fruit wherewith thc 
“ Lord hath fed us, eaten only by the kings of Persia ; wilt 
“ thou see thc same with thine own eyes, taste it with 
“ thine own lips, and praise the Lord for His goodness in 
“ giving us royal foodtoeat?” The unfortunatc Delta, 
prey to alternate conc]iiest anci clefcat, again acknowleclgecl 
Moslem sway. The neighbouring Chiefs brought in thcir 
tribute ancl, in proof of loyalty, made a feast of good 
things for Abu Obeid. He declined to partake of it, unlcss 
shared equally with his solcliers. A further supply was 
furnished, and the army sat clown with him to the repast. 

Enraged at thc defeat, Riistem assembled a still larger liahman 
force under another great warrior, Bahman. The Imperial 
banner of panthers’ skins was unfurled, and an arrayofAbu 
elephants sent with the army. Before this imposing host, 
the Arabian army again fell back and, recrossing the 
PAiphrates, took up ground on the western bank. Bahman 
encamped on the opposite shore. The helcl of battle was 
not far from Babylon, and a bridge of boats spanned the 
river. Bahman, in his pride, gave Abu Obeid the option 
of crossing unopposed, ancl thus of choosing either bank 
for the impending action. His adviscrs sought to dissuadc 
him from quitting their morc aclvantageous grouncl. But 
Abu Obeid made it a point of honour;—“ Shall we fear 
“ death more than they?” he cried, as he gave the order 
at once to cross. They found the grouncl upon the farther 
side conhned; and, though they were under 10,000, there 
was little room to manoeuvre, and nothing but the bridge 
to fall back upon. The unwieldy elephants, with jingling 
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bells and barbaric trappings, spread confiision among thc 
Arab caralry. The ridcrs, ho\vcvcr, dismounting, \\'cnt 
bravcly at thcm, and tried, witli some succcss, to cut the 
bands of thc litters, and dri\'c thcm from thc hcld. Abu 
Obcid himsclf singlcd out thc hcrccst, a whitc elcphant 
with grcat tusks, and rushed at it s\\’ord in hand. Vainly 
cndca\'ouring to reach some vulncrablc part, thc hugc bcast 
caught him with its trunk, and tramplcd him to death. 
Constcrnation seizcd the ranks at thc horrid spcctacle. 

Onc aftcr another, thc captains whom Abu Obcid had 
namcd to takc command in casc of disaster, werc slain, 
and the troops began to \vaver. Just then a soldicr, 
appallcd at thc fate of his leaders, ran to thc bridge, and \ 
crying,— Die^ asyour CJiiefs Jiave died, or comjuer ,—cut thc j, 
hrst boat adrift. Retreat closcd, thc panic spread. The ^ 
IMoslems, hcmmed in, were drivcn back upon the river. f 

I 

Many leapt into the deep swift strcam, but fe\v rcachcd { 
thc other shore. At this evcntful moment IMothanna 1 
rushed to the front. Backed by a fe\v heroic spirits, among 1 
them a Christian chief of the l^eni Tay, he seized thc 
banncr and, planting himself between the enemy and thc 
bewildered Arabs, called out that he would hold the ground 
till all had passed over. Then he chided the author of 
the calamity, and commanded the bridge to be restored. 

Destroy not your ownselves,” he cried; “ retire in ordcr, 

“ and I will defend you.’^ While thus bravely holding the 
Persians at bay, the thrust of a lance imbedded the rings 
of his armour in a deep and dangerous wound. Heedless 
of it, he stood to his ground, endeavouring to calm the 
paniC'Stricken force. But in vain. The confusion in> 
crcased, and before order could be restored, vast numbers 
had perished in the river. At last, thc bridge repaircd, 
a remnant escaped across; but 4000 wcrc swcpt off by 
the Aood, left dead upon the field, or borne wounded 
away. Of the new levies, some 2000, stung with remorsc, 

Aed from the terrible field back to Arabia ; and Mothanna, 
again assuming the command, was left with only 3000 of 
his men. After the battle, Bahman was on the point of 
crossing the river to follow up his victory. Had he done 
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so, it would have fared badly wlth Mothanna and the A.ll. 13- 
disheartened remnants still holding their ground on the 
opposite bank. But fortunately at the moment, news 
reached Bahman of a revolt at Medain ; and so, relinquish‘ remnant 
ing his design, he hastened away to the distracted capital. 
Mothanna fell back upon Allis, farther down the river, and 
fixing headquarters there, bravely defended his early con-' 
quests amongst a people now not unfriendly to the Moslem 
cause. Jaban, unaware of Bahman’s hasty recall, fell into 
Mothanna’s hands and with his folIowers was beheaded. 

Things, no doubt, looked dark ; but a hero like Mothanna 
was not one to despair. i\s on his Rrst advance, so now 
he sought to recruit the diminished ranks from kindred 
tribes about him ; and, before long, regained a hrrner 
footing. 

Omar received with calmness thc unhappy tidings. Omar’s 
/\bu Obeid’s levies kept on their flight till they reached tkJn^orthe 
home; and some who belonged to Medina returning tidings. 
thither, covered their faces with shame. The Caliph 
spokc comfortably to them thus :—‘‘ Yerily, I am a defencc 
“ to every believer that faceth the enemy, evcn if 
“ trouble overtake him. The Lord have mercy on Abu 
“ Obeid, and be gracious unto him. I lad hc survived, and 
“ taken refuge on some sandy mound, I surely would havc 
“ been his advocate and his defender.” Muadz, famous as a 
recitcr of thc Coran, was among those who fled. Shortly 
after, in the course of public rccitation, he came to thc 
verse: “ \Vhosoever in the hcld shall givc his back to thc 
“ enemy (excepting again to join in battle), or shall turn 
“ aside unto another party, vcrily he draweth the wrath 
“ of God upon himself; his refuge shall be hell-hre—an 
“ cvil end!” and he lifted up his voice and wept. Omar 
addressed him kindly: “ Weep not, O Muadz, thou hast 
“ not tiinied aside iiiito ajiother party) thou hast turned 
“ aside to none but unto me.” Such was the spirit of 
these Moslem heroes, even in defeat. The reverse had no Summons 
other effect than to nerve the Caliph to redoubled effort. 

The fresh cry for a levy en masse soon resounded all over 
the Peninsula. But reinforcements in response would havc 
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bccn too Intc to hclp iMothanna if (rortunatcly for Islain) 
carlicr succour liacl not rcachcci him. 

1 ^'or tlic prcvious call was still clrawing. Lcvics, from 
cvcr\’ c]uartcr, claily rcacliccl Mcclina, cagcr — now thc ban 
against Apostasy was rcmovcd — to sliow tlic sinccrity of 
thcir rcpcntancc, and sliarc in thc rcwards of victory. 
l^ach bancl as it camc, bcsought Omar to scnd thcm to 
thc fa\'ourcd land of Syria. But the latc victory on tlic 
Yermuk hacl maclc him casy in that dircction ; ancl cvcry 
awailable man must now bc hurriecl for\\aarcl to Irac. A 
bravc levy raisccl undcr thc banncr of Jarir, urgccl that 
their anccstral rclations werc all with Syria; but Omar 
was hrm, ancl at last reconcilccl thcin to sct out at oncc for 
Pcrsia by thc promisc that they should have onc-fourth 
of all thc royal Fifth of booty takcn thcrc. Thc fugitives 
also hastenecl back, sceking to rctrieve thcir honoiir. But 
thc most rcmarkable was a Christian tribc of thc descrt, 
which, without detriment to their faith, threw in their lot 
with the Moslems, and brought a contingent to thcir help. 
Thus, rapidly reinforced, Mothanna was soon stronger 
than ever, and ready for offensive movcment. His troops 
were massed at hrst on the edge of the Arabian descrt, 
near Khaffan. The women and childrcn (for the practice 
was now common of carrying with thc army house and 
home) werc placecl in security at a distance behind; some 
were cven left with friendly citizens in Hira, although, 
since the last retreat, the city hacl been reoccupied by a 
Bersian Satrap. ]\Iothanna had also a trusty folIo\\^er in 
hiding there, to give him notice of what was passing in 
the Citv. 

From this spy, IMothanna now learned that, matters 
having been settled at the Capital, a great army was in 
motion against him. Sending an urgent message to Jarir, 
now close at hand, to hurry on, he marched for\vard to 
Boweib on thc western branch of the Euphrates and there, 
close by the future site of Kufa, ancl on ground approachecl 
by a bridgc, awaitecl the enemy. Omar hacl cautionecl 
him not again to risk his mcn by crossing the river before 
victory was secure; so he sufferccl thc cncmy undisturbccl 
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to defilc thcir troops across thc bridge. The Persians A.II. 13- 
advanced in three columns, an elephant defended by a 
company of footmen at the head of each, and all with 
tumult and barbaric din, It was the fast of Ramadhan ; 
but under special ciispensation the troops had becn 
strengthened by a full repast. Mothanna, on his favourite 
charger (humorously called thc Rchcl^ from its docility 
in action), rode along the lines, and exhorted his soldiers 
to quit them like men : “ Your valour this day shall be a 
“ proverb. Be still as dcath, and if ye speak one to the 
“ other, speak it in a whisper. None amongst us shall 
“ givc way this day. I desire not glory for myself, but 
“ glory for you all.” And they answered him in likc 
words; for he was beIoved by his men. 

The signal was to be the Takbir, or cry of Grcat /s thc Battle of 
Lord^ repeated thrice; thcn, at thc fourth, the general ad- 
vance. ]Rit Mothanna had barely shouted the hrst, when 
the Persian myrmidons bore down ; and the nearest coliimn 
broke before them. Mothanna pulled his bearci in trouble. 

Calling an officer, he bacle him hasten with this messagc to 
the wavering corps: “ The Ameer sendeth greeting, and 
“ saith, will uot this day shamc thc Moslcms R' They 
gave answer, “ Yea, we shall not ! ” And, as thc broken 
ranks closed again in scrried line, Mothanna smiled 
approvingly. The battlc ragecl long ancl equally. At 
last, Mothanna, seeing that a clcspcratc onset must be 
madc, rocle up to the Christian chief, and said : “ Ye are 
“ one blood with us ; come now, and as I charge, charge 
“ ye with me.” The Pcrsian centre quivered beforc the 
hcrce onslaught, and as the dust cleared off it was seen to 
bc giving way. The Moslem wings hitherto outhanked, 
now took heart, and charged. Then thc Persian army fell 
back, and macle for the bridge. Mothanna however swept 
before, ancl cut them off. In despair, they turned on their 
pursuers. But the fiery zeal of the Arabs, though a handhil 
in comparison, beat back the forlorn charge. “The cnemy,” 
says an eye-witness, “ driven before us, were brought up 
“ by thc river and hnding no escape, re-formed and 
“ charged again. One cried to our Leacler to hold his 
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“ banncr back : My work\ he answcrcd, is to tnove tJic 
“ banncr on, So forward wc drovc, and cut thcm up, 
“ not onc rcaching cvcn to the rivcr bank.” Alothanna 
rcproachcd himsclf aftcrwards with having clo.scd thc 
bridgc, and causcd iisclcss loss of his mcn. “ I madc a 
“ gricvous error,” hc confesscd; “ follow not my cxamplc 
“ herein; it bchoveth us not to clo.sc thc way against such 
“ as may bc drivcn to tiirn upon us in dcspair.” Thc 
carnagc was almost unparallelcd evcn in thc annals of 
Islam, and it went on into thc night. A hundrcd warriors 
boasted that they slew each ten men to his lancc ; hencc 
the battlc has been callcd Thc Jicld of Tcns, No cngage- 
mcnt lcft marks wider or morc lasting. For agcs bones 
of the slain bleached thc plain; and thc men of Kufa had 
herc, at their vcry door, lasting proof at once of thc prowess 
and the mercilessncss of the hrst invadcrs. 

The victory is remarkablc as gaincd in part by thc 
valour of a Christian tribe. And yet further, the gallantcst 
feat of the day was achieved by one of anothcr Christian 
clan; for a party of Bedouin merchants with a string of 
horses for sale, arriving just as the ranks wcre bcing 
dressed, threw themselves into the battle on the Arab 
side. A youth from amongst them darting into thc 
centre of the Persians, slew the Lcader and leaping on 
his richly caparisoned horse, rodc back crying, as he 
passed in triumph amidst the plaudits of the Moslem 
linc ; “ I am of thc Beni Taghlib. I am hc that hath 
“ slain thc ChieC’ 

The loss on the Moslem side was considerablc. 
Mothanna mourned the death of a Brothcr who, when 
borne from the field mortally wounded, cried : “ ]£xalt 
“ your banners ye Beni Bekr, and the Lord will cxalt 
“ you, my mcn; let not my fall disturb you ! ” The 
Christian chieftain met a similar fate. Mothanna 
affectionately tended the last moments of both—the 
Christian and the Moslem—an unwontcd sight on thesc 
fanatic fields. He performed the funeral servicc over 
his Brother and the other fallen Moslems, and said in 
his panegyric: “ It assuageth my grief that they stood 
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‘‘ stedfast; they yielded not a step ; and now here they A.H. 13- 
lie, the Martyrs of Boweib.” 

The spoil was great. Immense stores of grain and The spoii. 
herds of cattle were captured. Supplies were sent to the 
fami]ies in their retreat; but as the convoy rode up, the 
women mistaking it for a hostile raid, rushed out with 
their wild Arab scream, and attacked it with stones 
and staves. The Leader soon made himself known, and 
praised their courageous bearing. “ It well becometh the 
“ \Vives of such an army,” he said, “ thus to defend them- 
“ selves.” Then he told of the victory ; “ and lo,” pointing 
to the stores of grain, “the first-fruits thereof!” 

The country was now ravaged without let or hindrance Countryie- 
to the very walls of Medain. The enemy’s garrisons were 
driven back; and lower INTesopotamia and the Delta 
occupied anew. Parties scoured the country higher up, 
and many rich markets were ransacked. They pene- 
trated to Baghdad (then a mere village on the Tigris), 
and even as far north as Tekrit. Great booty was 
gathered in these plundering expeditions, to be divided 
in the usual way. 

Mothanna lived but a few months after his last great 
victory. Me never entirely recovered from his wounds 
received at the battle of the Bridge, and eventually 
succumbed. IIis merits have not been recognised as 

they deserve. That he did not belong to the Nobility 
of Islam was the misfortune which kept him in the back- 
ground. Jarir declined to serve under him, a common 
Bedouin like himself,—not even a Companion of the 
\ ITophet; and complained accordingly to the Caliph. 
i Omar, as we shall see, listened to the appeal; and 
• eventually appointed another Commander over both. 
j But before entering on a new chapter in the Persian 
( war, we must revert in oiir next, to the course of events 
in Syria. 

The character of Mothanna, however, deserves more Mothanna, 
^ than a passing notice. Among the generals who secured 
the triumph of Islam, he was second only to one. Inferior 
to Khalid in dash and brilliancy of enterprise, he did not 

7 
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11 . 13 - yield to liim in vigoiir and stratcgic skill. l"rcc from tlic 
unscrupulous cruclty of that grcat Lcadcr, \vc ncvcr hcar of 
liis using victory to gratify privatc cnds. It was duc alonc 
to tlic cool and dcsperatc stand whicli IMothanna madc at 
thc Bridgc, that thc IMoslcm force \\'as not utterly anni- 
hilatcd thcrc; whilc thc formation so rapidly afterwards 
of a frcsli army by which, with thc help of Christian 
tribes (rare mark of Moslcm libcrality in contrast with 
thc bigotry of later days) a prodigious host was over- 
thrown, showcd po\v’crs of administration and generalship 
far beyond his fclIows. The repeated supersession of 
IMothanna cost the Caliphatc much, and at onc time even 
rcndcred thc survival of Islam in Irac doubtful; but it 
ne^^^er affected his loyalty to Omar. Thc sentiment of thc 
day may have rendered it difficult for thc Caliph to placc 
a Bedouin of obscurc origin in command of mcn who as 
Companions, had fought under the ProphcCs vcry banncr. 
But it is strange that no historian, jealous for thc honour 
of the heroes of Islam, has regretted thc supersession of 
one so distinguished in its annals, or sought to givc 
Mothanna his deserved place as one of thc great Generals 
of the world. 


i 







CHAPTER XIII 


Campaign in Syria. Taking of Damascus. 

Battle of Piiil 

13-14 A.IL 634^635 A.l). 

After the terrible slaiighter at Waciisa, we left the Army 
Moslem army on the banks of the Yermiik, burying their 
dead, tending the woiinded, and dividing the spoil. 

The coimtry in which they were now encamped,—“ the Country 
“ land beyond Jordan on the east,”—differed from any they jordan.*^*^^ 
had previously known. Away to the south were the 
pastoral tracts of the Belcaa, and again to the north the 
pasture-lands of Jaulan. Between the two lay the hills 
and dales of Gilead, with helds of wheat and barley, 
dotted here and there with clumps of shady oak, olive 
and sycamore, and thickets of arbutiis, myrtle, and oleander. 

It was emphatically “a good land, a land of brooks of 
“ water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
“ and hills.” The landscape, diversified with green slopes 
and glens, is in season gay with carpeting of Aowers and 
melody of birds. From the green high lands above the 
Yermuk may be descried the blue waters of the Sea of 
Galilee sparkling in the west, and away in the north the 
snow-capped peaks of Lebanon and Hermon;—striking 
contrast to the endless sands and stony plains of Arabia. 

Not less marked is the contrast with Chald^ea. There 
the marshy Delta displays a tropical luxuriance, while the 
plains abound with desolate sites of cities that Aourished 
in early cycles of the world, strewn with fragments of 
pottery and bricks of strange device, mysterious records 
of bygone kingdoms. Here the pride of the Byzantine 
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einpirc was yct alivc. Skirtin^ tlic Jordan werc busy 
cities roundcd b)^ thc Roinans tliat boastcd Churcli and 
Tlicatrc ancl l"orum. Iwen naval contcsts of thc Naumachia 
mi^ht bc witncsscd in the land of Gilcad. Thc country 
was populous and Aourishing, inhabitcd by a mongrcl 
race, half Arab half Syrian, who aspired to thc privilegcs 
and apcd thc luxurious habits, without thc chivalry or 
manlincss, of the Roman citizen. It was altogether a 
civilisation of forccd, and of cxotic, growth. No sooner was 
the westcrn prop removcd than the jicople rcturncd to 
their Bedouin lifc, true sons of the desert; the chariot and 
waggon wcre banished for the camel; and nothing left of 
Roman rule but columns and peristyles, causeways and 
aqucducts, grcat masses of ruined masonry,—which still 
startle thc travellcr as if bclonging to anothcr world. But, 
at the time we write of, the age of so-callcd civilisation 
was still dominant there. Such was the bcautiful country, 
strange to the southern Arab both in natural feature and 
busy urban life, which was now traverscd by the invading 
armies and soon became the beaten highway between 
Syria and the Aloslem shrines. 

Having achieved the victory of Wacusa, Khalid at 
once deli\xred to Abu Obeida the despatch from thc 
new Caliph put into his hands (as we saw) at thc com- 
mencement of the action, and with it surrendered thc 
commission which he held from Abu Bekr. The other 
leaders w^ere conhrmed in their commands by Omar. 
The affront thus put upon Khalid did not damp his 
loyalty or zeal. He placed himself forthwith at thc 
disposal of the new Commander, who published with re- 
luctance the order of his deposition. Abu Obeida knew 
full well the rare military genius of Khalid ; and, him- 
self of a mild and unwarlike turn, was wise and 
magnanimous enough to ask, and as a rule implicitly to 
follow, his advice. Khalid, nobly putting aside the 
grievance, devoted his best energies to the service of 
the State; and, his supersession notwithstanding, re- 
mained virtually the chief Captain of Islam in the 
west. 
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The course of Moslem victory in Syria advanced with 
little let or hindrance. Persia’s struggle was not for a 
limb, but for life itself. Here it was otherwise. Syria, 
indeed, contained the Holy places, and what was dear to 
the Greeks as the cradle of their faith. But after all, it 
was, though fair and sacred, but an oiitlying province of 
which a supine and selhsh Court could without vital injury 
afford the loss. There were no such mortal throes in Syria 
as on the plains of Chaldaja. 

Leaving a strong detachment on the Yermuk to keep 
communication open, the invading army resumed its 
northward march. On the way, news came that Damascus 
had been reinforced, and that in Palestine the scattered 
fragments of the defeated army had re-formed in the 
valley of the Jordan, thus threatening the Moslem rear. 
The moment was critical, and Abu Obeida wrote for 
orders to the Caliph. The answer was to strike a deci- 
sivc blow at Damascus;—the Citadel of Syria gained, the 
rcst was sure. Accordingly, a strong column was sent 
back to hold in check the enemy on thc Jordan, while 
thc main body advanced by thc military road upon 
Damascus. 

This City, the most ancient in the world, has, e\'er 
since the days of Abraham, survived through all vicissi- 
tudes the Capital of Syria. The great plain on which 
it stands is watered by streams issuing from adjoining 
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meadows around have named it (with more reason than 
the Chalda^an delta) the “ Garden of the world.” An 
cntrepot of commerce bctween the east and west, it has 
been from age to age with varying fortune, ever rich and 
populous. The city wall, twenty feet high and fifteen 
broad, still contains stones of cyclopean size that must 
have been builded in ages before our era. Over the gates 
and clsewhere there are turrets for defence, all of venerable 
structure. The traveller entering at the eastern gate may 
even in the present day pass through the narrow “street 
which is called Straight,” as did St. Paul iSooyears ago. 
The Cathedral of St. John the Baptist still rears its great 
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Doiiic, towcring abovc all othcr buildings; and bcsidcs it 
therc wcre, at thc timc of which wc write, fiftcen churclies 
in thc City and its suburbs. Not long beforc, Damascus 
had suffercd scvcrcly from thc altcrnating fortuncs of thc 
Pcrsian war; but liad now, in grcat mcasurc, rccovcred its 
prospcrity. 

Such was thc Capital of Syria, “ Ouccn of Citics,” 
which in all its radiancc, surroundcd far off by lofty 
mountains tippcd with snow, now burst on the gazc of 
thc Arab warriors. Somc amongst thcm may pcrchancc 
have visited it trading to thc north; but as a whole, thc 
army had heard of it only by report; and in bcauty, rich- 
ness and repose, fancy could hardly havc cxceeded the 
scene now strctched before them. 

Thc Arab forcc was strong cnough to invcst thc city. 
Abu Obeida pitchcd his headquartcrs on thc wcstern plain. 
Khalid took ground at the eastern entrance, wherc the 
gateway was strengthcned by the remains of an ancient 
temple. The other gates werc similarly guarded. Battcr- 
ing-rams were drawn up against thc walls; but every 
attempt at a breach of the massive defences failed. At 
first the Citizens, ignorant of the ardour and persistence 
inspired by the faith of Mahomet, rcgarded thc attack as a 
desultory Bedouin raid like many before it, and looked for 
succour. The City lies two thousand feet above the sea, 
and thc severity of the cold in spring would, no doubt, 
drive away the Arab tribes, used to a morc genial climatc. 
But months passed, and the host still hung obstinately 
around the walls. The Emperor, indecd, from Hims, 
attempted a diversion ; but Dzul Kelaa, posted with his 
Himyar horse to the north of the City, kept the enemy 
at bay; and another column covered thc besiegers from 
annoyance on the side of Palestinc. The summer was 
coming on,and no relief appeared. The Moslems, instead 
of retiring, pressed their attack with increasing vigour; 
and the hopes of the Damascenes began to melt into 
despair. 

On a certain day the Governor made a feast to the 
garrison They ate and drank and, relaxing into merri- 
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ment, began to quit their posts. Khalid knew of the 
entertainment, for nothing escaped his vigilance ;—he 
neither slept himself, nor suffered others to fall asleep.’’ 
And so, reckoning upon the season of revelry, he settled 
with Abu Obeida to seize it as the occasion for a general 
assault. The defences on Khalid’s side were by far the 
most formidable; the moat was deeper and the walls were 
stronger. The garrison at the spot, holding it impreg- 
nable, were less on the alert than elsewhere; and in their 
negligence Khalid found his opportunity. In concert with 
certain daring spirits, comrades from Irac, he planned an 
escalade. Ladders were got in readiness, and scaling ropes 
with nooses to catch the projections of the castellated wall. 
In the darkness preceding dawn, they stealthily crossed 
the well-hlled moat upon indated skins; then, casting up 
their tackle, caught the battlements. The way thus silently 
secured, numbers scaled rapidly. Right and left they sur- 
prised the slumbering pickets and put them to the sword. 
Ihe gate from within was forced open, and the appointed 
cry Alla/i A/:dar/” resounded from the walls to the 
expectant troops without. The Byzantine soldiery, panic- 
struck, Aed before their assailants ; and now through the 
gateway Khalid’s column poured in, .slaying and sacking 
all around. They had already penetrated near to the 
centre of the City, when their brilliant advance was brought 
to an unwelcome end. For on the other side a very dif- 
ferent scene was taking place. The Governor, seeing that 
resistance to a general assault was hopeless, had issued 
from the western gate, and already tendered his submis- 
sion to Abu Obeida. Terms were made upon the spot, 
and capitulation signed. The gates were thrown open, 
and the Moslem force, imopposed, kept streaming in from 
the western camp. As they advanced, cries of despair and 
appeals to stay the carnage met the ears of Abu Obeida, 
who no sooner heard what had transpired in the eastern 
quarter than he sent orders to stay the onslaught. Khalid 
remonstrated that the City had been fairly carried by 
assault, and was at their mercy; but in vain. Abu Obeida, 
juster and more clement, pointed to the treaty, and insisted 
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its provisions slioiilcl bc Goocl faith was thc 

bcst, as wcll as faircst, polic\'. Thc [icoplc wcrc concili- 
atccl, ancl throughoiit Syria thc cajiitulation of 13amascus 
bccainc thc typc of surrciidcr. 

Onc half of all thc propcrty, both moncy ancl buildings, 
[iriratc and public, was by this capitulation siirrcndcrcd to 
thc Conqucrors. Hcsiclcs thc taxcs lcriccl undcr Byzantinc 
rulc, thc tributc of onc golclcn piccc was imposccl on cvcry 
malc adult who dicl not cmbracc Islam, ancl a measurc of 
corn takcn from cvery helcl. In this way thc i\rabs gainecl, 
not only largc spoil and pcrmanent rcvcnue, without alien- 
ating the pcople and cven with a show of mocleration, but 
obtaincd also posscssion of builclings sufficient for thcir own 
accommodation and for the concluct of public busincss. 
And so this bcautiful city, “the Kye of the hhast,” passed 
from the grasp of Ileraclius into thc hancls of thc Caliph, 
and became “ the Eden of Islam.” 

Thc churches of Damascus shared thc common fate, 
and were cqually divided bctween thc Christians and thc 
Conquerors. Thc Cathcdral chiirch of St. John thc Baptist 
was separatecl into two. In onc half thc rites of the ancicnt 
faith continued to be cclebrated, and thc gospel of Jesus 
read; in the other half, carefully detachecl, the Coran was 
recited and#the service of Islam observcd; whilc from the 
dome the AIuedzzin proclaimed daily thc supremacy of 
thc Arabian Prophet. For some eighty years the great 
Cathedral continucd thus to shelter uncler onc friendly 
roof the symbols and practice of both Religions. But that 
which was reasonable in the hrst beginnings of Tslam, 
becamc intolerable in the rapid advancc of arrogance and 
bigotry. One and another of the Caliphs sought, by 
offer of large payments, to obtain surrender of the cntirc 
Catheclral; but in vain. At last Wclid, about the poth 
year of the TTegira, took the law into his own hands, and 
summarily ejccted the Christian worshippers. They com- 
plained against the injustice, and Omar II listened to 
their reclamation. But the Doctors of Islam declared it 
impossible to restore to Christian worship a place oncc 
consecrated by the Idzan and prayers of the Faithful; 
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and so at last the Christians consented to take, instead, A.H. 13- 
the Churches of the City and its suburbs which had been 
conhscated under the equal partition of Abu Obeida. 

All that appeared Christian, therefore, in the style or 
decoration of the Cathedral church was now renioved or 
defaced. But this wonderful edihce retains to the present 
hour marks of the different religions to which it has been 
devoted. In the massive foundations may be traced signs of 
a pagan Temple ; these are surmounted by the architecture 
and embellishments of Byzantine art; and over the great 
entrance may still be deciphcred the grand prophecy of 
the Psalmist, which may yet again be chanted within its 
walls, running thiis :— 

THY ICINGDOM, O CHRIST., IS A KINGDOM OK 
ALL AGES ; AND TIIY DOMINION IS EROM 
GENERATION 

TO GENERATION.^ 

All through the siege, Abul Aiir guarded the army (irceks in 
from attack on the south. He was iiitched in the valley 
of the Jordan, near Fihl (the ancient Pella) which lay on in 
the eastern slope of the valley, a few miles below the Lake Spr^ng 
of Tiberias. Ruins still mark the site 600 feet above the 
river bed. The basin of the Jordan is here broad and 
fertile, and thc stream in many places fordable. Oppo- 
site Fihl, the vale of Jezreel, branching off from the plain 
of Esdraelon, opens into thc Jordan valley. The broad 
approach is guarded on onc side by the mountains of 
Gilboa thc scene of Sauks disaster, and on the other by 
the frowning erninence of Beisan, to the walls of which 

^ Thc followlng is thc inscription, being the Septuagint version of T’salm 
cxlv. 13 , with thc addition only of thc words, O Christ \— 

II BACIAEIA . COT XĔ BACIAEIA . IIANTnN . TON 

AIONON . KAI . H . AECIIOTEIA . COT . EN . IIACH . 

EENEAI 

KAl rENEAI. 

[Since the aI)ove was written the great edihce v\^as burned down ; but the 
inscription remains uninjured. The Mosque has been since repaired. 

3 rd Ed.] 
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the Phiiistincs fastcncd his body,' ATountain strcams run 
along thc vallcy, making it at times a soddcn swamp. It 
was undcr thc shadow oT Bcisan that thc broken fragments 
of thc Byzantine army took refugc, and wcre joincd therc 
by frcsh supports. To sccure thcir front, they dammcd 
thc streams, and so turncd thc wholc valc into a marsh. 
At hrst the Arabs chafcd undcr thc stratagem, for their 
horses wcrc disablcd in thc yiclding ground. 13 ut they 
soon discovercd that thc enemy had shut him.sclf in from 
cxit, as well as from attack. Abul .Aur securely posted, 
with his rear open to thc fcrtilc valc of the Jordan from 
which thc Greeks wcre now cut off, was content to wait till 
thc summerheat should dry up the cjuagmirc. Aleanwhile 
thc enerny, 80,000 strong, was held in chcck, if not virtu- 
ally blockaded, 

The summcr was well advanced when the Arabs brokc 
up their camp at Damascus. They wcre eager to attack 
Meraclius at Hims (Emessa); but Omar forbade advance 
so long as an army was in the rear. Lcaving, therefore, 
yezid with a garrison of Yemcn levies as Governor of 
Damascus, Abu Obeida hastened back with the rest of 
his army to Fihl. The province of the Jordan was in 
command of Shorahbil; to him, therefore, Abu Obeida 
committed the conduct of thc campaign within his 
jurisdiction. Khalid led the van, Abu Obeida himself 
commanded one of the wings, Amru thc other, and the 
famous warrior Dhirar (of whom romance tells so many 
marveIlous feats) directed the cavalry. Retracing their 
steps, they crossed the Yermuk near the hot springs 
of Omm Keis (the ancient Gadara), and marching down 
the va]ley of the Jordan encamped under Fihl. Abul 
Aur, who had held the enemy so long in check, was now 
detached towards Tiberias, to prevent diversion from that 


^ I Samuel xxxi. 7 , et seq. Beth~Shan by conlraclion Beisan (the ancient 
Scythopolis), once a noble city, the seat of a Bishop and site of Convents, the 
birthplace of Cyril and Basilides. Here Alexander had his interview with 
Cleopatra ; and Pompey took it on his way from Damascus to Judxa. Pella 
has a special interest, as ihe refuge of the Christians when Titus attacked 
Judoea. Both Fihl and Beisan at ihe time of our history were populoiis and 
Aourishing cities. 
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quarter. And the main army, taking his place before A.H. 13- 
Beisan, continued patiently the blockade. _L 

Reduced to straits, and mistaking inaction for remiss- 
ness, the Byzantine army thought to fa]l upon the Arabs Fihi. 
unawares. They little knew the yigilance of Shorahbil 
who night and day was on the watch. Ketching a circuit, 
the enemy suddenly appeared on the Moslem Aank. They 
met a warm reception, and there ensued a battle as herce 
and obstinate as any that had yet taken place, All day 
the Greeks held their ground ; but by nightfall the im- 
petuosity of the Arabs had its way. The Byzantine 
captain fell, and his army broke and Aed. The greater 
part were caught in the marsh, and few escaped the 
sword. “ Thus the Lord wrought for His people,'’ writes 
the pious annalist; “ and the morass which we thought 
“ a curse was turned into a blessing.” The plain of 
Esdraelon had thus again looked down upon another great 
and sanguinary conHict which, following that of Wacusa, 
decided for many a long century the fate of Syria. The 
Moslem loss was triding; the immense booty served but 
to sharpen the Arab appetite for further victory. 

No enemy was now left in sight. Omar, therefore, Khalid\s 
remembering the behest of Abu Bekr, gave orders that retumsTo^ 
the contingent of Khalid should return to Irac. Its ranks, 
thinned by hard hghting, were made up to former strength 
by transfer of volunteers from the Syrian army. Thus 
recruited, the troops (under command, not now of Khalid, 
but of Hashim son of Otba) recrossed the desert just in 
time to take part in the great battle of Cadesiya. Abu 
Obeida, with Khalid, having now in view the advance on 
Hims, returned to Damascus. Shorahbil and Amru werc 
left to reduce to order the province of the Jordan, and their Provincc 
task was easy. The hre of patriotism had never burned yeduced.'^ 
brightly anywhere in Syria; and what there might have 
been was now extinguished by the listless cowardice of the 
Byzantine court. To the free Bedouin race, weary of 
Roman trammels, the prospect of Arabian rule was far 
from unwelcome, Neither were the Jews and Samaritans 
unfavourable to the invaders; indeed, we find them not 
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infreqiiciitly giving aid aiid information to thc cnciny. 
l^vcn thc Christians carcd littlc for thc maintenancc of a 
Governmcnt which by courtly and ccclesiastical intolerancc 
had donc its best to alienatc thcir affcction. 

Bcisan for somc timc hcld out; but tlic garrison, when 
thcir sallics had bccn rcpeatcdly repulscd, at last capitu- 
lated. Tiberias foilowcd, and both obtaincd thc tcrms of 
Damascus. Jcrash, Maab, Bostra, and othcr strongholds 
tendercd submission. And so thc whole tract from thc 
Jordan castward to thc Desert was brought under control, 
and safciy garrisoncd. 

From Damascus Yezid cxtendcd his authority cast- 
ward as far as Tadmor. Toward the sea, his brotlier 
]\Iuavia, meeting little opposition, reduccd Sidon and 
Bcyrut, and pushcd his conqucsts to the north of Tripolis. 
Damascus itself, largely occupied by Arabs, quickly 
assumed the garb of a Moslem city. Christian power and 
intluence lingered longer on the coast. Once and again, 
from seaward, Byzantine arms rctook what thc Arabs had 
gained. It was not, indeed, until the Moslem rulers had 
bcgun to cope with the naval forces of thc Mcditerranean, 
that their authority was riveted along the littoral, as it 
had long been in the interior. 

Leaving Abu Obeida and Khalid to rencw the cam- 
paign northward, we rcturn for the present to stirring 
scenes on the plains of Chaldaja. 





CHAPTER XIV 


YEZDEGIRD SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE 0F PERSR'^. 

Battle oe Cadesiya 
14 A.II. 635 A.D. 

We left Mothanna, after the great battle of Boweib, VeziJes»ir(l 

1 • r 

rayao^incT at will the terror-stricken coasts of Chaldsea. 

But another wave of war was about to sweep over the l''nd of 
unhappy land. A new movement was taking place at Dec.'^*' 
Medain. The Bersian nobles, chahng under the weakness ^34 a.d. 
of Rustem and the feeble Oueen, began to cry out that 
these were dragging the Empire down to ruin. The ladies 
of the Court assembled to search whether any king might 
not yet be discovered of the royal blood. And so Yezde- 
gird was found, saved as a child from the massacre of 
Siroes, now a youth of twenty-one. He was placed upon 
the throne. Around the young King the nobles rallied Revived 
loyally, and something was rekindled of ancient patriotic moyement, 
hre. Troops were gathered, Mesopotamia reoccupied, and 
the cities as far as Hira strongly garrisoned. 

The people returned to their allegiance; and Mothanna, Mothanna 
hnding his diminished army unable to cope with the rising 
which in the Spring assumed such formidable dimensions, 
again withdrew behind the Euphrates. He sent an urgent 
message to Omar of the new perils threatening all around. 

The danger was met bravely by the Caliph. “ I swear by 
“ the Lord,” was his emphatic word, “that I will smite 
“ down the proud princes of Persia with the sword of the 
“ princes of Arabia.” It was clearly impossible perman- 
ently to hold Mesopotamia while it was dominated by the 
Capital of Persia so close at hand. Medain must be taken 
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at any cost, and a grcat army gathcrcd for thc purposc. 
Ordcrs, morc stringcnt than cvcr (as alrcady told), wcnt 
forth for a ncw and univcrsal lcvy. “ Hastc hithcr,” was 
thc command scnt cvcrywhcrc,‘‘hastcn spccdily! ” And 
forthwith Arabia again rcsoundcd with thc call to arms. 
Thc tribcs from thc south wcrc to asscmblc bcforc thc 
Caliph at Mcdina; thosc lying northward,—thc dcmand 
bcing iirgcnt and timc prccious,—wcrc to march straight 
to Mothanna. So much arrangcd, Omar sct oiit on thc 
annual pilgrimagc to Mccca. This accomplishcd, hc 
repaircd to the camp outside Medina, where the Contin- 
gcnts as they came in werc marshalled. There it was 
debated whether the Caliph, as he proposed, and as thc 
people wishcd, should in person lead thc army to Irac. 
The chief Companions werc against it. Defeat, if Omar 
werc on the field, might be fatal; seated at Medina, even 
at the worst, he could launch column after column on thc 
enemy. Omar yielded; but thc readiness he liad thus 
shown to bear in his own person the heat and burden of 
the day, added new impulse to the movement. 

Who now should be the leader of this great army in 
Irac? Mothanna and Jarir were but Bedouin chieftains. 
None but a Peer could take command of thc proud tribes 
now Aocking to the field. The matter was at the momcnt 
under discussion, when there came a despatch from Sad, 
the Caliph’s lieutenant with the Hawazin, reporting the 
levy of a thousand good lances from amongst that tribe. 
“ Here is the man! ” cried out the assembly. “Who?” 
asked the Caliph. “ None but the Ravening Lionl^^ was 
the answer,—“ Sad, the son of Malik.” The choice was 
sealed by acclamation ; and Omar at once summoned Sad. 
Converted at Mecca while yet a boy, the new Ameer of 
Irac was now forty years of age. He is known as “ the 
“ first who drew blood in Islam,” and was a noted archer 
in the Prophet’s wars.- He took rank also as the nephew 
of Mahomet’s mother. Short and dark, with large head 
and shaggy hair, Sad was brave, but not well-favoured. 


^ A play upon the name Sad^ or “ lion.*' 
- Life of Mahoinet, pp. 57, 61. 
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The Caliph gave him advice on the momentous issues of A.H. 14 
the campaign, and warned him not to trust in his extrac- 
tion. “ The Lord,” he said, “ looketh to merit and good 
“ works, not to birth; for in His sight all men are equal.” 
Admonished thus, Sad set out for Irac, with 4000 men 
the first-fruits of the new Ievy. According to Arab cus- 
tom, these marched now with their wives and children. 

As the levies kept coming in, Omar sent them on, one Sad wiih 

after another, to join Sad. The numbers swelling rapidly, }evies^" 

embraced the chivalry of all Arabia. Toleiha, the quondavi marches 

. • to Irac 

prophet, now an exemplary believer, and Amr ibn Made- 
kerib, went in command of their respective tribes ; and 
Omar wrote that each alone was worth a thousand men, 

Ashath, also, the apostate rebel of the south, now joined 
the army with a column of his tribe. In short, Omar 
“ left not a single person of any note or dignity in the 
land, whether warrior, poet, orator, or chieftain, nor any 
man possessed of horse or weapons, but he sent him off 
to Irac.” Thus reinforced, Sad found himself at the 
head of 20,000 men, so that, with the column now on its 
way from Syria, the numbers were over 30,000,—by far the 
largest force yet mustered by the Arabs on the Chald^ean 
plain. The new Ievies, with the veterans of Mothanna, 
drew together at Sheraf on the borders of the desert, fifteen 
or twenty miles south of Hira. 

Before Sad reached the appointed rendezvous,Mothanna Death or 
had passed away. His brother Moanna was just returning 
from a mission to the Beni Bekr, whom the Court of Persia Aprii 635. 
were endeavouring to gain over. He went out to meet 
Sad with intelligence of his having frustrated the attempt, 
as well as with the sad news of his brothePs death. He 
delivered also Mothanna's dying message to the new 
Commander, advising that the Arabs should hold to their 
ground on the confines of the desert. “ P^ight there the 
“ enemy,” was his last behest;—“ Ye will be the victors; and, 

“ even if worsted, ye will have the friendly desert wastes 
“ behind : there the Persians cannot enter, and from thence 
“ ye will again return to the attack.” Sad, as he received 
the message, blessed the memory of the great General. He 
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also madc thc bcrcavcd ramily his spccial carc; and, thc 
morc crrcctiially to dischargc thc triist, in truc Arab fashion, 
took to wifc his widow Sclma. 

Tlic army was marshallcd by Sad ancw. Companics 
wcrc formed of tcn, cach undcr a sclcctcd lcadcr. Warriors 
of notc werc appointcd to bcar thc standards. Columns 
and squadrons wcrc madc up by clans and tribcs ; and 
thus by clans and tribes they marched, and also went into 
thc hcld of battlc. Departmcnts likcwisc wcrc cstablishcd 
for thc scYCral dutics incidcnt to military scryicc. Thc 
cliicf commands wcrc given to Yetcrans who liad fought 
under the Prophet’s banner; for in this army there werc 
no fcwer than 1400 Companions, of whom ninety-ninc 
had fought at Bcdr. Pollowing i\Iothanna’s counsel, 
now conhrmed by Omar, Sad marchcd slowly to Odzcib, 
still keeping to the bordcr of thc Dcsert. Thcre he left 
thc women and children protccted by a party of horsc, 
and advanced to Cadesiya, a great plain washed on its 
farther side by the inland channel of the Euphratcs already 
described, and bounded on thc wcst by thc Trcnch of 
Sapor (in those days a running stream) with the dcscrt 
waste beyond. The plain was traversed by the highway 
from Arabia, which herc crossed the riv"er on a bridge of 
boats leading to Hira, and thence across the Peninsula 
to Medain. Such was the field of battle which was 
shortly to settle the fate of Persia. Sad, keeping still 
to the western bank, fixed his headquarters at Codeis, 
a small fortress overlooking the stream and a little 
way below the bridge. Here he encamped and waited 
patiently the mov^ements of his enemy. 

Rustem would have played the same waiting game as 
Sad, had not the King become impatient. The Arabs 
were making continual raids across the river into Meso- 
potamia. The castles of the nobles were attacked, and 
their grounds laid waste. A marriagc procession was 
captured near to Hira, and the bride, a Satrap’s daughter, 
carried off with her maids and trousseau into the Moslem 
camp. The spring passed away, and the summer camc; 
but with it no relief. Herds were driven from the pasturc- 
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lands, and frequent forays served at once to ^urnish the 
Moslem army with food and punish their faithless allies. 
The people grew clamorous ; and the great landlords at 
last made it known that if help were delayed, they must 
go over to the enemy. Movcd by their cries, Yezdegird 
turned a deaf ear to Rustem, and insisted on immediate 
advance. 

Mcanwhile, Sad kept up constant communication 
with Omar. When asked for a description of the camp, 
—“ Cadesiya,” he told the Caliph, “ lies between the 
“ Trench of Sapor and the river; in front is the deep 
“ stream, which on the left meanders through a verdant 
“ vale downwards from the town of Hira; a canal leads in 
“ like direction to the lake of Najaf, and upon its margin 
“ stands the palace of Khawarnac. Our right is guarded 
“ by an impassable swamp, and our rear rests on the 
“ desert.” Omar, satisried with the report, enjoined vigil- 
ance and patience. But hrst, he said, Yezdegird must bc 
summoned to embrace the Paith at the peril of his kingdom. 
With this commission, twenty warriors of commanding 
mien crossed the plain and presented themselves at the 
gates of Medain. As they were led to the Royal presence, 
the rabble crowded round, and jeercd at the rough habit 
of the Arabs, clad in striped stuff, and armed with rude 
weapons of the desert,—contrasting strangely with the 
courtly splendour of the Regal city. “ Look ! ” they cried, 
mocking, “look at the woman’s distaff,”—a Bedouin bow 
slung over the shoulder,—little thinking of the havoc it 
was soon to make amongst their crowded ranks. As the 
Chiefs entered the precincts, the prancing and champing 
of the beautiful steeds, and the wild bearing of the stalwart 
ridcrs, struck awc into the heart of the King and his effemi- 
nate Nobles. Yezdegird demanded through an interpreter, 
whcrefore, thus unprovoked, they dared invade his kingdom. 
One after another the Arabian spokesmen told him of the 
Prophet who had wrought a mighty change in their land, 
and of the blessings and obligations of Islam. “ P 2 mbrace 
“ the Faith,” they said, “ and thou shalt be even as we; 
“ or, if thou wilt, pay tribute, and come under our pro- 
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“ tcction; which thiug.s if tliou i*cfusc, tlic days of thy 
“ kingdom arc numbcrcd.” Thc King rcplicd contcmp- 
tuously: “ Vc arc naught, yc arc naught ! hungry adven- 
“ turers from a nakcd land ; comc, I will glvc you a 
“ morscl, and yc shall dcpart full and content.” Thc 
Arabs rcplied in strong but modest words. “'rhou 
“ speakcst truth ; wc are but poor and hungry ; yct will 
“ thc Lord cnrich and satisfy us ; hast thou chosen thc 
“ sword ? then bctwecn us shall thc sword decide.” Thc 
King’s wrath was kindlcd. “ If it were not that yc arc 
“ Ambassadors, ye should ha\*c bccn put to dcath, all of 
“ you. Bring hither a clod of earth, and Ict the mightiest 
“ among them bcar it as a burden from out thc city 
“ gates.” The Arabs embraced the happy augury. A 
stalwart horseman forthwith .seized thc load, mounted 
his charger, and bearing it, rode away. Rustem coming 
up just then, the King told him of the affront he had 
put upon the simple Arabs. “Simple!” cried Rustem, 
“ it is thou that art simple ”; and he sent in hastc to 
get the burden back. But thc horseman was already out 
of sight; hurrying back to Cadesiya, he cast the clod 
before his Chief, and exclaimed, “ Rcjoice, O Sad ! for, lo, 
the Lord hath given thee of the soil of Lersia! ” 

Rustem could no longer delay. Elephants and men 
had been gathered from every quarter to swell the host, 
now 120,000 strong. Yet, notwithstanding, he marched 
slowly and unwillingly. The auguries, we are told, boded 
some great disaster. But he cherished the hope that thc 
Arabs, pinched in their supplies, would break up suddenly 
and disappear; or that, wearied with siispense, they might 
be drawn from their strong position across the river. After 
great delay upon the road, he crossed thc Euphrates below 
Babylon. Advancing then on Hira, he chided the people 
for siding with the Arabs; but thcy replied that, deserted 
by the King, they had no resource but to bow before the 
invaders. At last, having whiled away many weeks, he 
came within sight of the Moslem force and pltched his 
camp on the opposite bank of the rivcr. 

During this long pcriod of inaction, the impatiencc of 
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the Arabs was checked by the strong hand of Sad, to A.II. 14. 
whom as lieutenant of thc Caliph they were bound to 
yicld implicit obedience. Kxcepting raids and recon- strains his 
noitring expeditions nothing was attempted. Some of‘ 
these, however, werc sufficiently cxciting. Toleiha, the 
(jiiondam prophet, entered alone thc encmy’s camp by 
night, and carried off three horses. Hotly chased, he 
slew his pursuers one aftcr another, and single-handed 
carried off the last, who embraced Islam and thereafter 
fought faithfully by his captoCs side. As the Enemy drcw 
near, the Moslem host lay couched like the tiger in its 
lair, ready for the fatal spring. 

The armies at last now face to facc, Rustcm had 110 Rustem 
morc excuse for putting off the decisive da}^ On the f|ays’uu^ce. 
morning after his arrival hc rodc along thc rivcr bank to 
reconnoitre; and, standing on an eminence by the bridgc, 
sent for the Moslem officer guarding the passage. A 
colloquy ensued; and Sad consented that three of his 
j captains should go to the Persian camp, and there cxplain 
thcir demands to Rustem. One after another, these prc- 
j sentcd themselves. Each held the same language: Islam^ 

1 Tribute^ or the Sivord, Rustem, now contemptuous in his 
fj abuse, now cowering under the herce words of the envoys, 
and scared by dreams and auguries, demanded time to 
consider. Three days’ grace, they replied, was the limit 
. allowed by thcir Prophet; and that was given. 

I : When the term was over, Rustem sent to inquire Throws 

whether hc or they should cross for battle. Strongly 
pitched, as wc have seen, Sad had no thought of moving, 
and bade the Persian cro.ss as best he might. Rustem 
advanced, but passage was denied. All night the Arabs 
watched the bridge. But Rustem had another scheme; 
he meant to cross the river by a dam. During thc night 
his myrmidons cast fascines and earth into the channel, 
and morning light discovered a caiiseway over which it 
was possible to pass. 

At early morn, Rustem, clad in helmet and double suit And 
of mail, lcapcd gaily on his horse. “ By the morrow we 
“ shall have bcaten them small,” he cricd ; but apart with battle. 
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his Camiliars hc confesscd that celcstial omcns wcrc against 
him. And, indeed, prcvious mishaps and thc bravc bear-' 
ing' of the Arab chicfs wcrc .sufficient, astrology apart, to 
inspirc grave forebodings. Crossing the dam unopposcd, 
he marshallcd liis grcat host on the western bank, with its 
centrc facing the fortress of Codcis. Of thirty war clc- 
phants on thc hcld, cightecn su] 3 portcd the ccntrc, thc 
rcmainder being dividcd betwccn thc wings.^ On a cano- 
picd golden thronc by thc rivcrside, lvustcm watchcd thc 
issue of thc day. Mcssengers, j^ostcd within carshot of 
each othcr all the way to Medain, shouted continually 
tlie latest ncws, and kcpt Yezdcgird informcd of every- 
thing that passcd. 

As thc Persians bcgan to cross, thc advanccd guard of 
the xYrabs fell back upon Codeis, beneath which thc main 
body was drawn up. On its ramparts, Sad, disabled by 
blains and boils, lay stretchcd upon a litter; from whence 
casting down his orders inscribed on scraps of papcr, hc 
guided thus the movements of the day. Thc troops, un- 
used to see their leadcr in a place of safety, murmured; 
and verses lampooning him passcd round the camp. That 
hc, the archer of renown, the hrst to shcd blood in Islam,” 
should bc thus aspersed was insupportable, and Sad had 
the ringleaders imprisoned in the fortress. He then de- 
scended, and discovered to the troops the grievous malady 
which rendered it impo.ssible for him evcn to sit upright, 
much less to mount his horse. They accepted his excuse; 
for no man could doubt his bravery; but still a certain 
feeling of discontent survived. Resuming his couch, hc 
harangued the army from the battlements, and then sent 
his Generals, with the Orators and Tocts of the forcc, along 
the ranks with stirring words to rouse their martial zeal. 

At the head of every column was recited the revelation 
of the thousand angels hghting on the Prophet’s side, to- 
gether with such texts as these :—Stir up tJic FaitJifiil unto 

^ These wcre clislinct lVoin ihe riding elephants of (he Coiirt and nobles, 
and must all have been imported from India. The elephant was not iised by 
ihe Assyiians in war. It rarely appears in iheir mural represcntalions, and 
only under peaceful associations. 
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battle. If there be tiventy steadfast amo 7 ig yoit^ they shall A.H. 14 . 
piit to flight t%vo hitndred^ and a hundred sJiall put to Jiight 
a thousand. The Lord ivill cast terror into the hearts of 
the I)ifidels. Bezvare that ye turn not your bacJc in battle ; 
verily he that turneth his bacJc sJiaJi draw down upon Jiini 
tJie wratJi of God. His abode sJiaii be Heii-jire. The 
mention of The day of Decision ” at Bedr, with the 
Divine command to hght, never failed to hre the souls 
of the Moslem host; and here we are told, that upon its 
rccital “ the heart of the people was refreshed, and their 
“eyes lightened, and they realised the Divine peace ^ that 
“ followeth thereupon.” 

The word passed round that, till midday prayer, no one Uaule of 
should stir. The Commander-in-chief would give the hrst 
signal by the Takbir, or war-cry, Allah Akbar, Great Nov. 635 . 
is tJie Lord! and the host would then take up the shoiit 
three successive times from him. At the second and third First day; 
shout, they werc to gird their weapons on and make their 
horscs rcady. At the fourth, the ranks were to rush in 
one body forward with the watchword, Our Jieip is from 
tJie Lord! The order was deranged by the enemy, who, 
hearing the hrst shout, advanced at oncc; whereupon im- 
patient warriors from the Moslem front stepped out and, 
challenging to single combat, did prodigies of valour. 

The heroic feats of Bedr were re-enacted on this held, 
and the spoil, stripped from the fallen champions, was 
beyond description rich. Thus Amr ibn Madekerib carried 
off triumphantly the bracelets and jewelled girdle of a 
princely victim. Another, shouting gaily the praises of 
his mistress,- closed with Hormuz, “ a prince of the Gate,” 
and bore him with his diadem captive to Sad. A leader 
of the Beni Temim, singing likc verses, pursued his ad- 
vcrsary through the enemy’s ranks; there he seized a 
mule-driver, and carried him with his laden beast to the 

^ Same word as Shcchina. divinc inducnce oveisha(]owing Lhe hearl : Suras 
viii. and xlviii. The praclice of reciling such Suras or portions of Lhem before 
batlle, has liecn lianded down to the prcsent da}-. 

- His song, of tbe ordinary type, ran ihus : — 

“ The maid, willi hanging Iresses, milk-white brcast and bngers tapering, 

Knowelh fu]] well the hero who wil] ]ay the warriors low.” 
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Mosleiii lincs ; it was Ihc Kings bakcr with a loatl of royal 
viands. i\Iorc rcmarkable still is the story of Abu Mihjan. 
A ringleader in the detraction of Sad, his offence was 
aggravatcd by driinkenness. l^ound a prisoncr in the 
fortress, undcr chargc of Sclma the Gcnerars wife, he was 
scizcd by an irrcpressiblc ardour to join thc battle. At 
his carnest entreaty, and under pledge of carly return, thc 
lady sct him free, and mounted him on hcr hu.sband’s 
whitc mare. An unknown hgurc, he dashed now into 
tlic cnemy’s host, and now in circuits round it, performing 
marvels of bravery. Some thought it might bc the chicf 
of the Syrian contingent c.xpected that day. Others 
opincd that it was A 1 Khizr, prccursor of the angelic 
band. l^ut Sad himself said, “ lf it wcre not that Abu 
“ Mihjan is safe in durance under Selma’s care, I could 
‘‘ swear it werc he, and the mare my own.” According to 
promise, the hero, satished with his exploits, returned to 
Sclma, who reimposed his fetters as before, and shortly 
after secured his release.^ Now the elephants bore down 
upon the Bedouin lines. The brunt of the onset fell upon 
the Beni Bajila. The huge beasts swaying to and fro,— 
“ their Jiowdas, manned with warriors and banners, likc 
“ moving castles,”—affrighted the Arab horses, which 
broke away at the horrid sight. The Beni Asad diverted 
the attack upon themselves, and in the heroic act left four 
hundred dead upon the held. Then the elephants attacked 
the wings, spreading consternation all around; and thc 
enemy, prohting by the confusion, pressed forward. The 
position was critical; and Sad, as a last resource, bade 
Asim rid them from the danger at whatever cost. At 
once that gallant chief chose a band of archers and of 

^ Ile confesscd to Selnia that in his cups he hacl bcen singing these 
rerses:— 

“ Bur)’ me when I die by the roots of the vine ; 

The moisture thereof will clistil into my bones; 

Bury me not in the open plain, for ihen I much fear 

That no more shall I taste again the sweet grape.’' 

But he pledged his worcl to her that he would not again indulge in drinking, 
nor abuse the Ameer. Selma then obtained his release, and he joincd his 
coinrades on the last great day. 
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agile .skirmishers, who, drawing near, picked their riders A.n, 14. 
from off the elephants, and boldly cut the girths. The 
howdas fell, and the grcat beasts, with none to guide 
them, fled. Thus relieved, the Arabs regained their 
ground. But the shades of darkness were falling, and 
both armies retired for the night. 

The Moslcm force wasdowncast. The unccrtain issue Sad up- 
addcd point to the inv'ectives against Sad, and, what was 
still harder for him to bear, thc taunts of Selma. During 
the day, as seated by her lord, they watched together from 
the ramparts the deadly conAict, she exclaimed, “ O for 
‘‘an hour of Mothanna ! Alas, alas, there is no Mothanna 
“ th is day 1 ” Stung by thc words, Sad struck her on thc 
face, and pointing to Asim and his band, said, “ What of 
“ Mothanna ? Was he anything at all compared with 
“ these ?‘‘Jealousy and cowardice I ” cried the high- 
spirited dame, faithful to her first husband’s memory. 

I “ Not so,” said Sad, somewhat softened ; “ I swear that 
“ no man will this day excuse me if thou dost not, who 
“ seest in what plight I lie.” The people sided with the 
lady; but Sad was no coward, and he lived the contumely 
down. 

The morning was occupied with the wounded and the Second 
dead ; and the day drew on before Aghting recommenced. 

, Just then the first column of the Contingent scnt back from Retum or 
Syria came in \n’ew. It was led by Cacaa, who, leaving 
ji Ilashim to bring up the main body of five thousand on 
the following day, hurried forward with a thousand mcn. 

By skilful disposition Cacaa inagniAed his force, in thc 
cycs of both friend and foe. He arranged his men in 
squadrons of a hundred, each a little distance behind the 
' other. Advancing, he saluted Sad and his comrades, and 
bade them joy of thc coming help. Then calling on the 
rest to follow, he at once rode forth to defy thc enem}'. 

Idie ‘‘ hero of the Bridge ” ^ accepted the challenge. Cacaa 
recognised his Royal foe; and crying out, Now will I 
“ avenge Abu Obeid and those that perished at the 
“ Bridgc,” rushed on his man and cut him to thc groimd. 

^ Bahman ; sec p. 92. 
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As each sqiiaclron camc up, it chargcd with all thc appcar- 
ancc of a fresli ancl indcpcndent forcc across thc plain in 
sicrht of both armics, and shoutccl the Takbir, which was 
answcrcd b}' thc samc ringing chccr, jMlaJi Alcbai\ from 
thc i\Ioslcm linc. The spirits of thc Arabs rose. Thcy 
forgot thc clisastcrs of ycsterclay; ancl by so much thc 
hcart of the Pcrsians sank, who saw thcir hcrocs slain, 
onc after anothcr, at the hands of Cacaa ancl his fcllows. 
Thcy had no clcphants this day, for thc gcar was not yct 
repaircd. Prcssed on all sides, thcir horsc gavc way, ancl 
Rustcm was only savecl by a despcratc rall}^ But the 
Persian intantr}’’ stood their groiind, ancl the day closecl, 
the issue still trembling in thc balance. Thc hghting was 
severe ancl the carnage grcat. Two thousand Moslems 
lay dead or wouncled on the field, ancl ten thousand 
Persians. All night through the Arabs kept shouting 
the namcs and lineage of their several tribcs. Thcre was 
shouting, too, in the Persian camp. Ancl so, encouraging 
themselves, each side awaitecl the hnal struggle. 

On the third morning, the army was engaged in thc 
mournful task of removing their fallen comradcs from thc 
fielcl. The space of a mile between the two lincs was 
strewn with them. The wounded were made ov^er to the 
women to nurse, if perchance they might survive, or 
rather,—in the language of Islam—“until the Lord shoiild 
“ clecide whether to grant, or to withholcl, the crown of 
“ Martyrdom.” The deacl were borne to Odzeib, a valle}^ 
in the rear, where the women and children hastily dug 
graves for thcm in the sandy soil. The wounded, too, werc 
carried thither. For the sutTering sick it was a weary way 
under the burning sun. A solitary palm-tree stood on the 
road, and under its welcome shade they were for a moment 
laicl. Its memory is consecrated in siich plaintive verse 
as this:— 

“ Ilail to the grateful palm that \vaves between Cadesiya and Odzeib. 

Around thee grow the wild sprigs of camomile and hyssop. 

May dew and shower refresh thy leaves for e\'crmore, 

And let never a palm-tree be wanting in thy dr\' and heated waste I 

A. clay and night of unceasing conAict was still before 
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the combatants, The spirit of the Persians, whose deacl A.ii. h. 
lay unburied on the held, Aagged at the disasters of the 
preceding day, but much was looked for from the ele-resumed: 
phants, which, now rehtted, appeared upon the held, each tingent 
protected by a company of horse and foot. The battle 
was about to open, when suddenly Hashim came in sight 
with the main body of his Syrian contingent. Sweeping 
across the plain, he charged right into the enemy, pierced 
their ranks, and reaching the riY^^er bank, turned and rode 
triumphantly back, amidst shouts of welcome. The fight- 
ing was again severe, and the day balanced by alternate 
victory and repulse. Yezdegird, alive to the crisis, sent 
his bodyguard into the field. The elephants were the 
terror of the Arabs, and again threatened to paralyse their 
efforts. In this emergency, Sad had recourse to Cacaa, 
who was achieving marvels, and had already slain thirty 
Persians in single combat; so that the annalists gratefully 
acknowledge that “ had it not been for what the Lord put 
“ it into the heart of Cacaa to do, we surely had been that 
“ day worsted.” Sad now learned that the eye and trunk 
were the only wilnerable parts of the elephant: “ Aim at 
“ these,” he said, “ and we shall be rid of this calamity.” 

So Cacaa with his brother Asim and a band of foIlowers 
issued on the perilous enterprise. There were two huge 
elephants, the leaders of the herd. Dismounting, Cacaa The ele- 
boldly advanced, and into the eye of one, the “ great 
White elephant” it was called, he thrust his lance. 
Smarting at the pain, it shook fearfully its head, threw 
the Mahout to the ground, and swaying its trunk to and 
I fro, hiirled Cacaa to a distance. The other fared still 

worse, for they pierced both its eyes, and slashed its 
j trunk. Uttering a shrill scream of agony, the blinded, 

j maddened creature darted forward on the Arab rank.s. 

’ Shouts and lances drove it back upon the Persians. Thus 

^ kept rushing wildly to and fro between the armies, and 

followed at last by the other elephants, it charged right 
; into the Persian line; and so the whole herd of huge 
j animals,—their trunks aloft, trumpeting as they rushed, 
and trampling all before them,—plunged into the river 


I 
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A.H.14. and disappcarcd 6n thc farthcr shore. l"or the inonient 
thc din of war was huslicd as both lines gazcd at thc 
portcntous sight. But soon thc battlc was resuincd, and 
they fought on till darkncss again closed on thc coni- 
batants with the issuc still in doubt. 

The Niglu Thc third night brought rest to ncitlier sidc. It was 
^ .strugglc for life. At hrst there was a paiise, as the 
jiil morn- Hght fadcd away; and Sad, fcaring lest thc vast host 
should overlap his rear, sent parties to watch the fords. 
Thcre had as yet been hardly time for cven momentary 
repose whcn, early in the night, it occurred to some of thc 
Arab leaders to rally their tribes with the view of harassing 
thc enemy. The movement, made at the hrst without 
Sad’s cognisance, drew on a general engagement in thc 
dark. The screams of the combatants and din of arms 
made TJic NigJit of Clangoiir} as it is called, without 
j)arallel in the annals of Islam. It could only be com- 
parcd to thc clang of the blacksmith’s forge.^' Sad betook 
himself to prayer, for no sure tidings reached him all night 
through. Morning broke on thc two hosts, worn and 
weary. Then arose Cacaa, crying out that one morc 
vigorous charge must turn the tide, “ for victory is evcr 
his that persevereth to the end.” Four-and-twcnty hours 
long the Arabs had fought unceasingly. And now they 
issucd forth with all the freshness and alacrity of a new 
Persians attack. The Persian wings began to waver. A herce 
Ristem^"^^ onslaught shook their centrc, which opened and laid bare 
slain. the bank with Rustem on his throne. Tempestuous wind 
arose, and the canoj^y, no longer guarded, was blown into 
thc river. The wretched Prince had barely time to Ay 
and crouch beneath a sumpter mule, when the chance 
blow of a j)asser-by brought down its load upon his back. 
Hc crawled into the river and attempted there to hide 
himselh But a soldier saw and recognised his royal foe, 

^ Hanr. Kacli day had its name, as given in margin. The first and third 
have no apparent meaning, perhaps names of places. The second may refer 
lo the “succour*' brought by the Syrian contingent. See C. de Perceval, 
vol. iii. p. 481 . Gibbon (chap. li.) ignores thc first day, and namcs the other 
three, as Succoi{)\ Concnssio))^ and Barking. 
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and drawing him out, slew him on the spot; then mount- A.li. 14 , 
ing on his throne, he loudly proclaimed the conquered 
Prince’s end. 

No sooner was their leader slain, than rout and slaugh- Destmc- 
ter of the Persian host began. Some of the columns 
succeeded in passing the dam; but it was soon cut (prob- 
ably by themselves to prevent pursuit), and swept away 
with a multitude upon it, by the pent-up stream. To the 
right and left, up the river bank and down, the Mussul- 
mans chased the fugitives relentlessly. The plain, far 
and wide, was strewn with dead. The fugitive multitude, 
hunted into the fens and marshes, were everywhere put 
mercilessly to the sword. But the army was too exhausted 
to carry on the pursuit. 

The Mussulman loss far exceeded that of any previous Moslc-m 
engagement. In the final condict 6000 fell, besides 2500 
in the days before. No sooner was the battle ended, than 
the women and children, with clubs and pitchers of water, 
issued forth on a double mission of mercy and of vengc- 
ance. Kvery fallen Mussulman, still warm and breathing, 
they gently raised and wetted his lips with water. But 
towards the wounded Persians they knew no mercy; for 
them they had another errand—to raise their clubs and 
give the coup de grdce. Thus had Islam for the moment 
cxtinguished pity, and implanted in the breasts of women, 
and even of little children, cold-blooded cruelty. 

The spoil was great beyond all parallel, both in amount Vastness of 
and costliness. P^ach soldier had six thousand pieces, 
bcsides the special gifts for veterans and such as shcwed 
extraordinary valour. The jewels stripped from Rustem’s 
body were worth 70,000 pieces, although its most costly 
portion, the Tiara, had been swept away. The great 
banner of the Empire was captured on the field, made of 
panthers’ skins, and so richly garnished with gcms as to 
be valued at 100,000 pieces. Thus did the needy Arabs 
rcvel in the treasures of the East, the preciousness of which 
exceeded almost their power to comprehend. 

For the enemy the defeat was fateful and decisive. 

Little more than thirty months had passed since Khalid 
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sct foot in Irac; and already that lCmpirc,—wliich fifteen 
years bcforc had humblcd thc 13 yzantinc arms, ravaged 
Syria, and encampcd triumphantly on tlie Hosphorus, — 
was crumbling undcr thc blows of an cnemy wliose 
strcngth ncvcr excccdcd thirty or forty thousand Arabs 
rudeh' armed. The battle of Cadcsiya rcv"eals the secrct. 
On onc side therc was lukcwarm, scrvile following; on 
thc othcr, an indomitablc spirit, which after long and 
wcary houi's of hghting ncrved the Moslcms for the rinal 
charge. The vast host, on which thc last cfforts of Persia 
had been lavished, was totally discomhted; and, though 
broken columns escaped across thc rivcr, thc military 
power of Tersia never again gathered into formid- 
able and dangerous shape. Thc countiy far and widc 
was terror-struck. The Bedouins on either sidc of thc 
Euphrates hesitatcd no longer. Many of them, though 
Christian, had fought in the Moslem ranks. These came 
to Sad and said : The tribes which at the hrst embraced 
“ Islam were wiser than we. Now that Rustem hath been 
“ slain, we will accept the new belief.^’ And so, many of 
them came over and made profession of the Paith. 

The battle had been so long impending, and the 
prepai'ations on so grand a scale, that the issue was 
watched e\'erywhere, “ from Odzeib away south to Aden, 
“ and from Obolla across to Jcrusalem,” as about todecidc 
the fate of Islam. The Caliph used to issuc forth alonc 
from the gates of Medina early in the morning, if per- 
chance he might meet somc messenger Rom the field. 
At last a camel-rider arrived outside the city, who to 
Omar’s question replied shortly, “ The Lord hath discom- 
“ fited the Persian host.’^ Unrccognised, Omar folIowed 
him on foot, and gleaned the outline of the great battle. 
Entering Medina, the people crowded round the Caliph, 
and, saluting, wished him joy of the triumph. The couricr, 
abashed, cried out, “ O Commander of the Faithful, why 
“ didst thou not tell mc?” “ It is well, my brother,” was 
the Caliph’s simple answer. Such was the unpretending 
mien of one who at that moment was greater than cither 
the Kaiser or the Chosroes. 








CHAPTER XV 


Eyents kollowing the Battle of Cadesiya. 

Capture of Medain 

A.H. I 5 ~i 6 . a.d. 636-637 

Bv desire of the Caliph, Sad paused for a while to let Sadreoccu- 
the weary troops reht. Eragmcnts of the defeated host 
escaped iu thc direction of Babylon, and rallied there. 14A.H. 
After two months’ rest, Sad, now recovered from sick-^T^^^i, 
ness, advanced to attack them. On the marcli hc 
re-entered Hira. It was the third time the unfor- 
tunatc City had been taken. Punishment for the last 
helpless defection, was now the doubling of its tribute. 

Soon supplanted by Kufa, a few miles distant, the oncc 
Royal city of Hira speedily dwindled into insignihcancc. 

But the ncighbouring palace of Khawarnac, beautiful 
residence of a bygone Dynasty, was still left standing 
by the Lake of Najaf, and was sometimes visited as 
a country-seat by the Caliphs and their Court in after 
days. 

The scattered Persian troops rallied hrst at the Tower Plain of 
of Babel, and then, recrossing the Euphrates, halted under 
the great mound of Babylon. Dnven from thence, they fell 
back upon thc Tigris. Sad pitchcd a standing camp at 
Babylon, from whence he cleared the plain of Diira, fifty 
miles broad, from the P^uphrates to the Tigris, Thc terri- 
torial chiefs from all sides now came in, some as converts, 
some as tribiitaries; and throiighout the tract between 
the two rivers, Moslem rule again became supreme. 

Scveral months passed; and at last, in the summer, 

Sad found himself ablc, with the full consent of Omar, 
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now in Ihc scconcl ycar of liis rci^n, to advancc upon 
Mcdain. 

Thc royal City was built on both banks of thc Tigris, 
at a sharp doublc bcnd of thc rivcr, fiftccn milcs bclow 
thc modcrn Taglidad. Sclciicia, on thc right bank, was 
thc scat of thc y\lcxandnan conqucrors. On tlic ojipositc 
sliorc had grown up Ctcsiphon, rcsidcncc of tlic Pcrsian 
monarchs. Tlic combincd City liad for agcs supcrscdcd 
Babylon as the capital of Chaldaia. Rcpcatcdly takcn by 
tlic Romans, it was now grcat and prospcrous, biit help- 
lcssly torn by intrigue and cnervatcd by luxury. Thc 
main City, with its Royal palaccs, was on thc castcrn 
sidc, where the noble arch, thc 7'd/: i J\esra^ still arrcsts 
thc travellcr s cye as he sails down the Tigris. Sad now 
directed his march to thc Ouartcr which lay upon thc 
nearer sidc. On thc way hc was attackcd by thc Ouccn- 
mothcr. Animated by the ancient spirit of hcr race, and 
with a great oath that so long as thc Dynasty survivcd thc 
cmpirc was invincible, she took thc field with an army 
commanded by a veteran General, “ thc lion of Chosroes.” 
Shc was uttcrly discomfited, and hcr champion slain by 
thc hand of Hashim. 

Sad then marchcd forward ; and, drawing a lesson 
from the vainglorious boast of thc vanquished Princess, 
publicly recited beforc thc asscmbled troops this passagc 
from the sacred text:— 

“ Did ye not swear aforetime that ye would never pass away.^ \’et ye 
inhabited the dwellings of a people that had dealt unjiistlyby theirown souls ; 
and ye saw howWe dealt with them. We made them a warning and example 
unto you.”— {Siira\\\\ v. 44.) 

In this spirit they came upon thc nvcr; and lo! thc 
famous Iwan, with its grcat hall of whitc marblc, stood 
closc bcforc thcm on thc farther shore. “ Good heavens!” 
cxclaimed Sad, dazzled at thc sight; '' Alla/i Alcbar ! What 
“ is this but the White pavilion of Chosroes! Now hath 
“ the Lord fulfilled the promise which He made unto His 
“ Prophet.” And each company shouted AllaJi AJcbar ! 
Great is tJie Lord ! as it came up and gazed at the Palacc, 
almost within thcir grasp. But thc City was too strong 
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to storm, and Sad sat down beforc it. Warlikc engincs A.II. 15 - 

werc brought up, but they made no impression on ram- _^ 

parts of sunburnt brick. Thc besiegcd issued forth in 
frequent sallies; it was the last occasion on which thc 
warriors of Persia adventured themselves in single combat 
with the Arabs. Tlic inv'estment was strict, and the in- 
habitants reduced to great straits. The army lay for several 
months before the Citv; but Sad was not inactive in othcr 
directions. Bands were despatchcd wherever the grcat 
landholders failed to tender their submission. Thesc 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and brought in multitudes as 
prisoncrs; but, by Omars command, they werc dis- 
missed to their homes. Thus the country from Tekrit 
downwards, and from the Tigris to the Syrian desert, 
was brought entirely and conclusivxly under Moslem 
sway. 

The siege at last pressed so heavdly on the western \\'estern 
quartcr, that the King sent a messenger with terms. He g^aeuated 
would give up all dominion west of the Tigris if they end of 
would leave him undisturbcd on the eastern sidc. The 
offcr was indignantly refuscd. Not long after, observing ^37 
the walls no longer manned, an advance was ordered. 

They entered unopposed; the Pcrsians had crossed, and 
carrying thc fcrryboats with them, entirely ev"acuated the 
City on the western bank. Not a soiil was to be seen. But 
the farther Capital with the river betw^een, \vas still dehant 
and secure. So the army for some w^eeks rested, and, 
occupying the deserted mansions of the western Ouarter, 
cnjoyed a foretaste of Persian luxury. 

On Medain being threatened, Yczdegird had despatched Captureor 
his family, with thc regalia and treasure, to Holwan in thc ^’h. 
hilly country to the north : and now he contemplated ^iarch 
Aight himself in the same direction. The heart of Persia 
had sunk hopelessly ; for othcrwise thc deep and rapid 
Tigris still formed ample defence against sudden assaiilt. 

Indeed, the Arabs thought so themselves; for they werc 
occupied many weeks in search of boats, which had all 
been removed from the western bank. Unexpectedly, a 
dcserter apprised Sad of a place wdiere the river could be 
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A.il. i:»- swiim 01* fordccl. But thc strcam, always swift, was then 
upon thc risc, and thcy fcared lcst thc horscs should bc 
carricd down by the turbid lloocl. Just then, tidings 
coming of thc intcndcd flight of Yczdegird, Sad at oncc 
rcsolvcd upon thc cntcrprisc. Gathcring his forcc, hc said 
to thcin:—“ Wc arc now at the mcrcy of thc cncmy, who, 
“ with thc rivcr at command, is ablc to attack us unawarcs. 
“ Now, thc Lord hath shown unto onc amongst us a vision 
“ of the faithful upon hor.ses, crossing the strcam trium- 
“ phantly. Arisc, lct us stem the flood ! ” The dcspcratc 
vcnturc was voted by acclamation. Six hundrcd picked 
cavaliy were drawn up in bands of sixty. Thc foremost 
plunged in, and bravely battled with thc rapid flood. 
Down and across they had already neared thc other 
shore, when a hostile picket dashed into thc water, and 
vainly endeavoured to beat thcm back. “ Raisc your 
lances,” shoutcd Asim ; “ bcar right into thcir cycs.” So 
they drove thcm back, and safely rcached dry land. Sad 
no sooner saw them safe on shore, than hc called on thc 
rest to follow; and thus, with the cry—“ Allah! triumph 
“ to thy pcople; Destruction to thinc encmies!”—troop 
after troop leapcd into thc rivcr, so thick and closc, that 
the water was hidden from their vicw; and, treading as it 
had been solid ground, without a single loss, all gained the 
farther side. The Persians, taken by surprise, fled panic- 
stricken. The rapid passage afforded them time barely 
to escape. The few remaining, submitted themselves as 
tributaries. The Moslems pursued the fugitives ; but soon 
hastened back to share the royal spoil. Thcy wandered 
over the gorgeous pavilions of a Court into which the 
East had been long pouring forth its treasures, and rcvelled 
in gardens decked with Aowers and laden with fruit. The 
Conqueror establLshed himself in the Palace of the 
.Service of Chosroes. But Arst he was minded to rendcr thanks 
^ Servicc of praise. The princely building was turned 
for this end into a House of prayer; and there, followed 
by as many as could be spared, Sad ascribcd the victory 
to the Lord of hosts. The lesson was a passage of 
the Coran which speaks of Pharaoh overwhehned in 
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the Red Sea; and also this verse, thought peculiarly 
appropriate:— 

“ IIow many Gaidens and Fountains did they leave belnnd, 

And Fields of corn, and Dwelling-places fair, 

And Pleasant things which they enjoyed ! 

Even thus Wc made another people to inherit all.*'' 

{Siira xliv. 7'. 25.) 

The booty was rich beyond conception. Besides mil- 
lions of treasure, there was countless store of silver and 
golden vessels,gorgeous vestments and garniture,—prccious 
things of untold rarity and cost. The lucky capture of a 
train of mules disclosed an unexpected prize consisting of 
the tiara, robes, and girdle of the King. The Arabs gazed 
in wonder at the crown, jewelled swords, and splendour 
of the throne; and, among other marvels, at a camel of 
.silver, large as life, with rider of gold ; and a golden horse, 
with emeralds for teeth, its neck set with rubies, and its 
trappings of gold. The precious metals lost their value, 
for gold was plentiful as silver. Rich works of art in 
sandal-wood and amber were in the hands of everyone, 
hoards of musk and spicy products of the East. Camphor 
lay about in sacks, and was at hrst by mistake kneaded 
with the cakes as salt. The prize agents had a heavy task, 
for each man’s share (and the army now numbered 60,000) 
was twelve thousand pieces,^ besides special largesses for 
the more distingiiished. The army forwarded to Medina, 
beyond the royal Fifth, such rare and precious things 
as might stir the wonder of the simple Citizens at home. 
To the Caliph they sent, as htting gift, the regalia of the 
Empire, and the sword of the Chosroes.- But the spec- 
tacle of the day was the Royal banqiieting carpet, seventy 
cubits long and sixty broad. It represented a garden, the 
ground wrought in gold, and the walks in silver; meadows 

^ Say ;^400 or ^i^^oo sterling for cach soldier ; fiom which (adding also 
the Fifth) the entire value of the booty may be gathered. The Ireasure alone 
is put at 1500 million pieces, a like sum having been taken away by Rustem 
for the Cadesiya campaign. 

- Four other swords were taken : that of the Kaiser kept by Sad, and of 
Bahram by Cacaa ; a third, of the Khacan of the Turks; and a fourth, of the 
“ King of Ilind." 
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of cmcralds, aiid ririilct.s of pcarls; trccs, Howcrs, and fruits 
of sparkling diamonds, riibics, and otlicr prccioiis stoncs. 
W hcn tlic rcst of thc spoil had bccn disjDoscd of, Omar 
took counscl what should bc donc witli tlic carpct. 'Yhc 
most adviscd to kccp it as a trophy of Islam. llut Aly, 
rcriecting on thc instability of carthly things, objcctcd ; 
and thc Caliph, acccpting his advicc, had it cut in picces 
and distributed with tlic other boot}^ Thc part wliicli fcll 
to Aly’s lot fctchcd twenty thousand dirhems. 

Mcdain otTcring ev^ery convcniencc for the scat of 
gOvxrnment, Sad now established himsclf thcrc. Thc 
Palaces and Mansions of the fugitiv"c noblcs werc dividcd 
amongst his follovv’ers. Thc Royal residcncc hc occupicd 
himselk The grand Hall, its garnishing unchanged, was 
consecrated as a place of Praycr, and here thc P^riday, or 
Cathedral, scrvice of Islam was hrst celcbrated in thc land 
of Persia. 












CHAPTER XVI 


Battle of Jalola. Reduction of Mesopotamia. 

Kufa axd Bussoraii POUNDEI) 

l6 A.IL 637 A.l). 

Omar was satisBcd, as well he might be, with the Persian 
success achieved. His old spirit of caution revived, and 
beyond the plain skirted by the hilly range to the east, he 
strictly forbade a forward iTiovement. Summerof the i6th 
year of the Hegira was passed in repose at Medain. The 
King, with his broken troops, had fled into the Persian 
mountains; and the people on either bank of the Tigris, 
seeing opposition vain, readily submitted to the conqueror. 

\ In the autumn, the Persians, resolving again to try the Rattle of 
chance of arms, Aocked in great numbers to Yezdegird at 
' Holwan, about one hundred miles north of Aledain. From 
thence part of the force advanced to Jalola, a fortress 
held to be impregnable, surrounded by a deep trench, and 
the outlets guarded by cJicvaux de frise and spikes of iron. 

|; With Omar’s sanction, Sad pushed forward Hashim and 
Cacaa at the head of 12,000 men, including the Aower of 
I Mecca and Medina ; and they sat down in front of the 
Citadel. The garrison, reinforced from time to time by 
the army at Holwan, attacked the besiegers with des- 
perate bravery. Fresh troops were despatclied from 
Medain, and the siege was prolonged for eighty days. 

At length, during a vigorous sally, a storm darkened the 
air; and the Persian columns, losing their way, were 
pursued to the battlements by Cacaa, who seized one of 
the gates. Thus cut off, they turned in despair upon the 
Arabs, and a general engagement ensued, which was not 
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“ siirpasscd by thc XigJit of Cia^igonr, cxccpting tliat it 
“ was sliortcr.” Bcatcn at cvcry point, many i^crsians in 
tlic attcmi:)t to (lcc wcrc caiight by thc iron spikcs. Thcy 
wcrc ])ursiicd, and thc country strcwn with corpscs. h'ol- 
lowcd b}" tlic fragmcnts of his army, Yczdcgird Ocd to 
Rci, in thc clircction of thc Caspian Sca. Cacaa then 
adranced to Ilolwan, and dcfeating thc cncm}^, lcft that 
stronghold garrisoncd witli Arab lcvies as thc farthcst 
Moslem outpost to the north. 

Thc spoil again was rich and plentiful. Multitudcs of 
captivc women, many of gcntlc birth, wcrc distributcd, a 
much loved prize, part on thc spot, and part scnt to thc 
troops at Mcdain. Thc booty was valued at thirty million 
dirhcms, besides vast numbers of hne Persian horscs, which 
formed a wclcomc acquisition to thc army, ninc falling to 
the lot of cvery combatant. In chargc of thc Fifth, Sad 
despatchcd to Medina a youth named Ziad, of doubthil 
parentage (of which more hereafter), but of singular readi- 
ness and address. In presence of the Caliph, he harangued 
the Citizens, and recounted in glowing words the prize of 
Persia, rich lands, endless spoil, slave-girls, and captive 
princesses. Omar praised his speech, and declared that 
the troops of Sad surpassed the traditions even of Arab 
bravery. But next morning, when distributing the rubies, 
emeralds, and vast store of precious things, he was seen to 
weep. “What!” exclaimed Abd al Rahman; “a time of 
“joy and thankfulness, and thou sheddest tears !” “ Yea,” 
replied the simple-minded Caliph; “ it is not for this I 
“ weep, but I foresee that the riches which the Lord 
“ bestoweth on us will be a spring of worldliness and 
‘^envy, and in the end a calamity to my people.” 

Ziad was also the bearer of a petition for leave to 
pursue the fugitives across the border into Khorasan. 
Omar, content with the present, forbade the enterprise. 
“I desire,” he replied, “that between Mesopotamia and 
“ countries beyond, the hills shall be a barrier, .so that the 
“ Persians shall not be able to get at us, nor we at them. 
“ The plain of Irac sufficeth for our wants. I would rather 
“ the safety of my people than thoiisands of spoil and 
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“ further conquest.” The thought of a world-wide mission A. ii. I6. 
was yet in embryo; obligation to enforce Islam by a 
universal Crusade had not yet dawned upon the Moslem 
mind; and, in good truth, an empire embracing Syria, 
Chalda^a, and Arabia might have satished the ambition 
even of an Assyrian or Babylonian monarch. The equal 
mind of Omar, far from being iinsteadied by the Aush and 
giddiness of victory, cared hrst to consolidate and secure 
the prize already in his hands. 

Nothing now threatening on the Persian side, the am- Operations 
bition of Sad and his generals, checked by the Caliph’s 
interdict, was for the present conhned to the reduction lijt ^nd 
of Mesopotamia. P^or this end, troops were sent up the 
I Tigris as far as Tekrit,—a stronghold about a hundred 
1 miles above Medain, held by a mixed garrison of Greek 637 a.d. 
troops and Christian Bedouins. These bravely resisted 
attack. After forty days the Greeks thought to desert 
I their native allies and escape by boat. The Bedouins, 

I on the other hand, gained secretly over by the Moslems, 
seized the Water-gate; and so the Greeks, taken on both 
sides, were put to the sword. The column, joined by the 

I newly converted alHes, pressed forward to Mosul, which 

II surrendered and became tributary. On the Eiiphrates, the 
r Moslem arms met with equal success. The Bedouin tribes 

in Mesopotamia urged by the Byzantine court to attack 
the invaders then threatening Hims, Sad was charged by 
Omar to draw them off by a diversion from his side. The 
fortress of Hit 011 tlie PAiphrates was accordingly besieged; 
but it was too strong to carry by assault. Half of the force 
were left before the town, and the rest marched rapidly up 
the river to Kirkesia, at its junction with the Khabur, and 
took it by surprise. The garrison of Hit, when they heard 
I of this, capitulated on condition of being allowed to retire. 

I Phus, the lower half of Mesopotamia, from one river to 
the other, was reduced, the strongholds garrisoned, and 
the Bedouins either converted to the faith or brought 
under subjection. 

Prom the junction of the two rivers also, downwards on 
either side of the Shat al Arab to the shores of the Persian 
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Gulf, the rulc of Islam was now thoroughly cstablislicd. 
This tract had bcen exposcdj with various fortunc, to Arab 
raids cvcr sincc tlic invasion of iMotlianna. Omar saw 
tliat, to sccurc Irac, it was nccdhil to occupy thc hcad of 
thc Gulf as far as thc rangc of hills on its castcrn sidc. 
About thc pcriod, thcrcforc, of Sad’s campaign, Iic dcputcd 
Otba, a Coinpanion of notc, witli a party from Bahrcin, to 
capturc thc hourishing scaport of Obolla. Thc garrison 
was dcfeated, and thc inhabitants, chicriy Indian mer- 
chants, cffccted thcir cscapc by sca. Tlic Pcrsians rallicd 
in force on thc castern bank of thc rivcr, and many 
cncountcrs took place beforc thc Arabs succecdcd in 
sccuring thcir position. On onc occasion, thc womcn 
of thc Aloslcm camp turning thcir vcils into flags, and 
marching in martial array to thc battlcheld, wcre mistakcn 
thus for frcsh rcinforccmcnts, and contributcd at a critical 
momcnt to victory. Otba rcmained at Obolla as govcrnor; 
and, as we shall sec, carried on succcssful operations diiring 
thc ncxt three ycars, against Khuzistan and the Pcrsian 
bordcr. Aleanwhile Obolla gavc placc to thc new capital 
of Bussorah. 

On thc ruins of Obolla when hrst captured, therc 
had arisen a small town of huts constructed of rccds, 
with a AIosque of the same material. Thc settlcment 
grcw in size and importance by constant arrivals from 
Arabia. But the climate was inhospitablc. Thc tidc 
riscs closc to the level of the alluvial plain, which, 
irrigated thus with casc, stretchcs far and wide a sca of 
vcrdure. Groves of pomegranate, acacia, and shady trecs 
abound ; and a wide bclt of thc familiar datc-palm fringing 
thc river might reconcile the immigrant of thc Hcjaz to 
his new abode. But the moisturc exhalcd by so damp 
a soil was ill-suited to the Arabian humour; pestilential 
vapours followcd the periodical inundations, and gnats 
evcrywhcrc settlcd in intolerable swarms.^ Threc timcs 
thc sitc was changcd; at last the pleasant spot of Bus- 
sorah, near the river, which supplied a strcam of running 

^ The travcller of to-day still complains of thc pcst of musquitocs issuing 
from the groves of the Delta in gigantic swarms. 
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water, was fixed iipon; and here a Aoiirishing city rapidly A.H. IC. 
grew up. It was laid out about the same time, and after the 
same fashion, as its rival Kufa. But, partly from a better 
climate, partly from a larger endowment of conquered 
lands, the northern city took the lead, as well in numbers 
as in iiiAuence and riches. 

The founding of Kufa was on this wise. The Arabs and Kufa, 
had been in occupation of Medain for some months, when 
a deputation visited Medina. The Caliph, startled by 
their sallow and unwholesome look, asked the cause. 

They replied that the city air did not suit the Arab 
temperament. Wdiereupon, he ordered inquiry for some 
more liealthy and congenial spot; such as, approaching 
nearer the desert air, and well supplied with wholesome 
water, would not be cut off from ready help in any time 
of need. After diligent search along the desert outskirts, 
they found no place answcringso well as the plain of Kufa, 
not far from Hira, on thc banks of the western branch 
of the Euphrates. Omar confirmed the choice, and left it 
open for each man either to remain at Medain, or transfer 
his habitation thither. Thc new Capital suited the Arabs x. iSa.h. 
well, and to it accordingly they migrated in great numbers. 

The dwellings, as at Bussorah, were made at first of reeds. 

But fires were frequent; and after a disastrous confla- 
gration, the Caliph gave permission that both cities might 
be built of brick. “ The Aitting camp,” he wrote, “ is the 
“ warrior s proper place. But if ye must have a permanent 
“ abode, be it so; only let no man have more houses than 
^ “ three for his wivcs and children, nor exceed the modest 

“ exemplar of the Brophet’s dwelling-place.” So the City 
was rebuilt, and the streets laid out in regular lines. The 
\ centre was kept an open square, in which was erected a 

f Mosque with a portico for shade ; and, for ornament, pillars 
of marble brought away from Hira. Sad built himself a 
I spacious edifice, and reared in front of it a gateway, to 

prevcnt intrusion from the market-place hard by. Thc Omar bids 
!• rumour of “ the Castle of Sad ” troubled the simple-minded ^own Uie 
Caliph, and he sent a Companion with a rescript command- gateway of 

■ I lllS T3iilclC0 

I' ing that the gateway should be pulled down. Arrived at 
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Kiifa, thc ciivoy, invitcd by Sad to ciitcr hi.s inansion as a 
irucst, dcclincd. Sad canic forth, and rcccivcd this lcttcr at 
liis hands: — “ It hath bccn rcportcd to inc that thoii liast 
‘‘ biiildcd for thy.sclf a palacc, and jicoplc call it Thc Castle 

Sad\ inorcovcr thoii hast rcarcd a gatcway bct\vixt 
“ thcc and thc pcoplc. It is not thy castlc; rathcr is it 
‘‘ thc castle of perdition. What is needhil for thc trcasiiry, 

“ tliat thou maycst guard and lock ; biit thc gateway wliich 
“ shuttcth out thc peoplc from thcc, that thoii shalt brcak 
‘'down.” Sad obeyed the ordcr; but hc protested that his 
objcct in building the portal had bccn falsely rcported, 
and Omar acceptcd the excuse. 

Thc scttlement of the land was thc ncxt concern. Thc 
Sawdd, or rich plain of Chaldaja, having bcen taken, with 
somc fcw exceptions, by forcc of arms, was claimcd by thc 
Arab soldiery as prize of war. The judgment and equity 
of Omar is conspicuous in the abatement of this demand. 
After counsel held with his advisers at Medina, the Caliph 
ordered that cultivators who had flcd during thc operations 
in Irac, as well as those who had kept to their holdings 
throughoLit, should be treated as Zivimics, or protected 
subjects, and conArmed in possession on moderate tribute. 
Royal forests and domains, lands of the nobles and of 
those who had opposed the Moslem arms, and the endow- 
ments of Fire-temples, were conAscated; but the demand 
for their division as ordinary prize was denied. Fquitable 
distribution was impossible, and the attempt would have 
but bred bad blood amongst the people. The necessities 
also of the great system of canals, and of the postal 
and othcr scrvices, as first charge upon the revenucs, 
demanded that the public land should be kept intact. 
Such were the ostensible reasons. But a cause more 
weighty underlay the order. Omar would maintain thc 
martial spirit of his followers at any cost, and render it 
perpetual. With him it was of first nccessity that the 
Arabs should not settle anywherc but iii the field, or 
other place of arms; nor engage at all in husbandry, lest 
becoming fixed to the soil, the temper militant should 
wane. The people of Arabia must in every land be men 
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of arms, ready at a moment’s notice for the field, a race A-H. IG. 
distinct and dominant. Therefore, much to the army’s 
discontent, not only were the confiscated lands held un- 
divided, but, from the border of the Syrian desert to the 
mountain range of Persia, the sale of any portion of the 
soil, whether confiscated or not, was forbidden. Thus 
there arose a double protection to the native tenantry, 
who under no pretext could be evicted from thcir lands. 

The country also, remaining in the hands of its own culti- 
vators, was nursed, and became a rich and permancnt ^ 
source of revcnue. ^ 

The confiscatcd lands scattered over the province were Cruwn 
administered by Crown agents, and the profits shared be- end^ow^”^ 
tween the captors and the state. The prizc domains of of^ 
Kufa,—concpiered by the armies of Khalid and of Sad, Bu.ssorah. 
—werc much more extensive than those of Bussorah. 

Shortly after its foundation, the inhabitants of Bussorah 
sent represcntatives to urge that their cndowments should 
be increased, and their income made more adequate to 
their responsibihties. “ Kufa,” said their spokesman, “ is 
“a well-watered garden which yieldeth in season its 
“harvest of dates, while ours is brackish land. Part 
“ bordereth on the desert, and part upon the sea, which 
“ laveth it with a briny flood. Compared with Kufa, our 
“ poor are many, and our rich are few. Grant us, therefore, 
of thy bounty.” Recognising the justice of the plea, Omar 
made substantial addition to their endowments from the 
Crown lands of the Chosrocs, But, although Kufa was 
richer, it had heavier obligations to discharge than thc 
sister City. Its government had a wider range; and the 
charge of garrisons at various points, as Holwan, Mosul, 
and Kirkesia, had to be provided from the resources at 
the command of Sad. 

Kufa and Bussorah, unique in their origin, had a sin- inAuence 
gular inAuence on the destinies of the Caliphate and of cLeron'^^ 
Islam at large. The vast majority of thc population were ihe future 

r X ‘T- 11 1 .1 1-1 ♦ r ofIslain. 

ol pure Arabian blood. The tribes which, scentmg irom 
afar the prey of Chalda^a and Persia, kept streaming into 
Chald^a from every corner of Arabia, settled chieAy there. 
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A.ii. 16 . At Kufa thc races coming from thc south of Arabia prc- 
dominatcd; at Bussorah, those coming' from thc north. 
Rapidly thcy grcw into two grcat and luxurious Capitals, 
with an Arab population cach of from 150,000 to 200,000 
souls. On thc literature, thcology, and politics of Islam, 
thc two citics had a greatcr inducncc than the wholc 
Moslcm world besides. Thcrc was abundance of time 
and opportunity. Scrvice in thc ficld bcing desultory 
and intcrmittent, the intervals werc oftcn long and 
frcquent, but too readily spent in listlcss idleness. 
Excepting when cnlivcned by thc fruits of somc ncw 
victory, secluded harcms afforded their lords littlc varicty 
of rccrcation or amuscment. Otherwisc thc timc was 
whiled away in the conv"erse of social knots; and in thcse, 
while they discusscd the problems of the day, thcy loved 
still more to liv^e in thc past, to rccall thc marvellous 
story of thcir Eaith, and fight thcir battles over again. 
Hence Tradition, and the two great Schools of Bussorah 
and Kufa. But the debates and gossip of these clubs too 
often degenerated into tribal rivalry and domestic scandal. 
The people grew petulant and factioiis; and both Cities 
became hotbeds of turbulcnce and sedition. The Bedouin 
element, conscious of its strength, was jealous of the 
Coreish, and impatient at vvhatev"er checked its own 
capricious humour. Thus factions sprang up which, con- 
trolled by the strong and wise arm of Omar, at length 
broke loose under w^eaker Caliphs, rent the unity of Islam, 
and brought on disastrous days which, but for its mar- 
vellous vitality, must have proved fatal to the Kaith. 







CHAPTER XVII 


CAMrAIGN IN NORTHERN SYRIA 
A.ll. 15. A.I). 636 

To recover the threacl of Syrian \varfare \ve inust go back Abu 
to the great victory on the banks of the Jordan. At the 
close of the i^th ycar of the Ilegira, Abii Obeida, Ieaving northem 
Amru to follo\v iip the success in Palcstine, and Yczid as 
governor of Damascus, marched with the rest of his force ^35 a-d- 
northward upon Plims, the ancient Emessa, where the 
Emperor watched the progress of his enemies. Dazul 
Kelaa, who with his Himyar column had been ever since 
covering Damascus from attack on the north, now joined 
his chief. They had advanced but a little way, when 
they were stopped by two columns. Theodore, who com- 
manded one of these, seeing Damascus no longer guarded, 
thought to make a sudden dash upon it. But Yezid, 
issuing with his garrison, assailed him in front ; and 
Khalid’s hying column was immediatcly in pursuit. 

Taken thus before and behind, Theodore’s army was ciit 
to pieces. The othcr column was put to Aight by Abu 
Obcida. Mceting no further opposition, the Arabs con- 
tinued their march, storming Balbek by the way. 

Abu Obeida advanced straight upon Hims, and closely Hims 
invested it. Heraclius, on the defeat of Theodore, retired of^* 
hastily on Roha (Edessa), where he endeavoured to raise ha.h. 
the Bedouins of Mesopotamia, and thus effect a diversion. (335^.1). 
Thc cffort (as w^c have seen)^ was defeated by Sad, who, 
making an inroad on Kirkesia, rccalled thc tribes to 
the defence of their desert homes. Thc siege of Hims, 
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proscciitccl with \'igour, was brav'cly rcsistccl. Biit thc 
c.\pcctation of succour cliccl away; tlic scvcrity of wintcr 
failccl to inakc thc Arabs rctirc, thc sallics of thc bc- 
lcagucrcd garrison bccamc lcss frcciucnt, ancl thcir spirits 
fcll. Wdien thc siegc haci bccn protractcd many wccks, 
an earthciuakc brcachcd thc battlcmcnts. Thc Govcrnor, 
hncling thc position no longcr tcnablc, offcrcd to capi- 
tulatc; and thc Moslcms, imaware of thc full cxtcnt of 
mischicf, rcadily gav^e thc same terms as to Damascus. 
In answer to thc despatch announcing thc capturc, Omar 
bade Abu Obeida press bolclly forwarcl; ancl, promising 
further reinforcements, counsellecl him to gain thc powcrhil 
tribes 011 thc bordcr, and strengthen thus his army. 

Lcaving a garrison in Ilims, Abu Obeida resumccl his 
northward march. Ilama, and other towns of inferior 
note, tenderecl submission. The fortified city of Laodicea 
alonc showed an obstinate front; but the Arabs made a 
feint to withdraw, and then darting back in early morning 
through an open portal, seized the dcfenccs and over- 
powered the garrison. Advancing still to the north, 
Khalid, with great slaughter, defeatcd the Grecks near 
Kinnisrin (Chalcis), which was seized and dismantlecl. 
Aleppo next fell, after a brief resistance; and then Abu 
Obeida turned his arms westward upon Antioch. In this 
famous emporium of merchandise, art, and luxury, thc 
broken troops of the Empire had rallied. And herc, at 
length, within the great lines of circumvallation which ran 
along the surrounding heights, we might have expected 
Ileraclius to make a bold stand. But no effort behtting 
the crisis seems even to have been thought of. A heavy 
battle, indeed, was fought on the woodecl plain outside thc 
walls; but the garrison was driven back, and the City, 
surrounded 011 all sides, capitulated. Such are thc cletails, 
comprised as they are within a few lines, which tell us 
all we know of the loss to thc Greeks of Northern Syria, 
from Damascus up to the hilly range of Asia Minor. 

Eastwarcl, the Greeks made a last but feeble attcmpt 
to regain their footing. They were again hopclessly 
beaten, their leaders slain, and great numbers takcn 
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prisoners. The arm of the Empire was for the moment A.n. 1.5 
paralysed, and Syria, from the Euphrates to the seashore, 
brought under the sway of Islam. The Nomad tribes, 
as well as the settled inhabitants, became tributary and 
bound by engagements to keep their conquerors informed 
of any movements by the enemy. Before long, the 
Bedouins, who have ever sat loose to the trammels of 
religion, went for the most part over to the Moslem faith. 

Biit the Urban popiilation, as a whole, resisted the induce- Christian 
ments to abandon Christianity ; and, although reduced, 
as the Coran demands, to an humbled and degraded state, 
they were yet treated with moderation, their Churches 
spared, and their worship respected. They either re- 
conciled themselves to their unhappy fate, 01* retired 
unmolested into Byzantine territory. 

When Heraclius beheld his armies, one after another, iieracHus 
defeated, and his efforts to rally the Bedouin tribes end 
only in secession and hostile risings throughout Mesopo- tinoplc. 
tamia, he gave up Syria as lost, and fell back upon Samsat. 

But he was in peril even there. P^or, after reducing Membij 
and other fortresses within the Syrian frontier, Khalid 
made a dash into Cilicia, and ravaged Marash with the 
surrounding country. The Emperor, alarmed at his line 
of retreat thus threatened, retired altogether from the 
scene; and, relinquishing to the enemy the fairest and 
best loved Provinces of his realm, resolved to recross the 
Bosphorus. Wending his sad way westward, Heraclius 
(so the Arabian annahsts tell us) ascended an eminence 
whence might be had a last glimpse of the wooded hills 
and sunny plains of Syria, now vanishing in the southern 
horizon. He turned to gaze: Peace be with thee, Holy 
“ and Blessed land ! ” he said; “ Syria, fare thee well! 

“ There is for me no more returning unto thee; neither 
“ shali any Roman visit thee for ever, biit in fear and 
“ trembling, until the accursed Antichrist shall come.” 

It was but ten years before, that the same Emperor, per- 
forming on foot a pilgrimage to Jerusalem through the 
same lovely province, to commemorate the recovery of the 
“ true Cross ” and his own signal victories in the East, 
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had cast asidc a rudc missivc from thc Arabian Prophct 
dcmanding submission to Islam. Wliat sccmcd thcn thc 
wild phantasy of a maniac was now an accomplislicd fact.^ 

A similar dcspatch from Mahomct had bccn at thc 
samc timc rcccivcd by Jabala, last rrincc of thc Ghassanidc 
dynasty; who thcrcupon had askcd thc Kmpcror^s lcavc 
to chastisc thc insolcnt Arab, but was biddcn instead to 
swcll thc impcrial train at Jcrusalcm. ;\nd now Jabala 
was to sharc his Master’s fatc. At thc head of thc Bcni 
Ghassan, hc had fought loyally on thc Byzantine sidc; but 
now, dishcartened by the fiight of Hcraclius, lic turned to 
Abu Obeida, and embraccd Islam. Shortly aftcr, splendidly 
clad, and with a pompous following, he visitcd Mcdina, 
whcre the pcople, familiar with the illustrious namc, rc- 
cciv’ed him with peculiar honours. Thence hc accompanied 
the Caliph on pilgrimage to Mecca. There a Bedouin 
chancing to tread on his Aowing robc, caused him to 
stumble and fall. The haughty Prince struck the offender 
on the face. To his amazemcnt he was summoned bcforc 
the Caliph, who ordered, under the law of rctaliation, 
that the Bedouin should hav"e his satisfaction by rcturning 
the blow. “What!” cried Jabala; ‘M, thc Prince of thc 

Ghassan, and he a coinmon Bedouin of the desert!” 

Yea,” replied Omar; “ for in Islam all arc equal.” Stung 
by thc affront, Jabala rctired at once to Constantinople; 
where, returning to the Christian faith, he was hospitably 
cntertained at the Byzantinc Court. The tale has becn 
garnished by touches of romance, such as that, pining 
after his old haunts, he o^Tered again to embrace Islam, if 
Omar would but give him one of his daughters to wife; so 
much, however, is certain that he died in exile, and left 
behind him at Constantinople a'colony of Arab followers. 

It is interesting to be told that friendly relations sub- 
sisted at times betw^een the Caliph and the Byzantine 
Court. OmaPs wife sent to the Empress a royal gift of 
frankincense, and precious things ht for the toilet of a 

^ Life of MaJiomet^ p. 357. The reader is again reminded that the history 
of the Byzantine war is taken exclusively from Arabian sources, and these but 
fragmentary and brief. 
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lady; and the Empress in retiirn sent her a beaiitihil A. H. 
necklace. Omar doubted whcther thc gift should bc 
acccpted, or whethcr it should not rather bc held public 
property. Somc said, “ Thc Emprcss is not a subject; 

“ she hath scnt a present for Omm Kolthum; let hcr keep 
“ it”; others said, “ It is but a gift in return for a 
but Omar replied: “ It was an cmbassy at the cost of the 
“ Moslems, and they have got this in return.” So it was 
made ovcr to the treasury; but hc g-ave his wifc thc valuc 
of it from the privy purse. 

In this campaign, the condiict and chivalry of Khalid Omar 
made such an impression upon Omar that he received him 
back into favour, and appointed him to thc government of 
Kinnisrin. “ Yerily,” hc said, “ Khalid hath proved him- 
“ self a prince among men. Blessed be the mcmory of 
“ Abu Bekr, for verily he knew mankind better than I.” 

The reconcilement, however, was not of long duration. 
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CONQUEST OE PaLESTINE 
15 A.H. 636 A.D. 

Palestine, accorcling to thc Arabs, is the tract that 
Hcs duc west of tlic Dead sca. A linc drawn from it to 
Mount Carmcl, would be the northcrn boundary. North 
of that, again, the country, witli thc valley watered by thc 
river, was called the province of thc Jordim. Still farther 
north is Syria {SJuwt)^ and to the east of Jordan, again, 
is the Hauran. 

The hrst inroads of the Arabs werc, as we hav^e seen, 
on the Hauran. Issuing from Arabia, their northward 
course had been along the highway to Damascus, the 
pilgrim route of the present day, east of the Dead sca. 
Thc base of operations throughout the Syrian campaign 
was at Jabia, a town on thc high land to the east of thc 
Sea of Galilee; from whence columns could be forwarded, 
by the great military roads, either to Damascus and the 
north, or westward to Tiberias, the Jordan, and Palestine. 
Soon after the siege of Damascus and battle of Fihl, the 
greater part of the Jordan province fell rapidly undcr 
the arms of Amru and Shorahbil. In Palcstine propcr, 
with Eg}^pt in its rear and Caesarea opcn to the sea, the 
Byzantine powcr was still unbroken. Gaza, Ramleh, and 
Jcrusalem were heavily garrisoned. The Patrician Arta- 
bun, commanding in Palestine, guarded Jerusalem with 
part of his army. With the remainder, taking his stand 
at Ajnadein, some distance to the west, he sought to hold 
the invaders now advancing from Beisan in check. This 
foolhardy general invited Amru to a conference, having laid 
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aii ambush on the way to slay him. J]ut he was outwitted A.II. ir>. 
by the wily Arab; and before long, cut off from his com- 
munications, was defeated in a decisive engagement, which Ajnadein. 
took place at Ajnadein. Of the details we know little, ^5 Am’. 
and are simply told that “ the battle of Ajnadein was^ 3 ^^'^- 
“ fierce and bloody as that of Wacusa.” After great 
slaughter, i\rtabun was driven back on Jerusalem. Amru 
encamped on the battlcheld, his way being now clcar 
to the Uoly city. 13 ut he took the precaution hrst to 
secure his rear, still bristling with garrisons. One after 
another, Gaza, Lydda, Joppa, and other places, fell 
beforc his arms. Jerusalem, l^amleh, and Cajsarea alonc 
held out. 

Towards Jerusalem, full of associations sacrcd to the Jcrusalem 
Moslems, Amru first directed his steps. On his fipproach, 

Artabun retired with his army into Egypt. The Patriarch 
sued for peace. One condition he made, that Omar should 636 a.d. 
himself come to the Idoly city, and there in pcrson settle 
the capitulation. The Caliph, braving the objections of Omar’s 
his court, at once set out, journeying direct for Jabia. It 
was a memorable occasion, the first progress of a Caliph 
beyond the limits of Arabia. Abu Obeida, Yezid, and 
lChalid hastened from the North to welcome him. A 
brilliant cavalcade, dresscd in rieh Syrian stuff, and gaily 
mounted, they rode forth to meet their Master on the 
border of Arabia. At sight of all their finery, Omars 
spirit was stirred within him. Ile stooped down, and, 
gathering a handful of gravel,—“ x\vaunt! ” he cried, “ is it 
“ thus attired ye come out to meet me, changed in two 
“ short years I Yerily, had it been two hundred, ye would 
“ have deseiwcd this; ” as he flung the gravel at them. 

“ Commander of the Faithful!” they replied; “ this that 
“ thou scest is but the outsidc; beneath it ” (and they 
drew aside their robes), “ behold our armour.” “ Enough,” 
j! said Omar, still displeased ; “ Go forward.” So journeying 
j onwards, they alighted at Jabia. Shortly after, the camp 
|| was startled by the appearance of a strange troop of 
horse. It was a deputation from the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Terms were soon settled, and thc treaty, duly 
10 
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A.ll. ir». witncs.scd, was carricd b)' thc cnvo)'.s back to tlicir Alastcr ; 
wlicrciipon tlic ^atcs of Jcriisalcin, and of Ramlch, wcrc 
tln*own opcn to thc invadini^ forcc. Ainru and Shoralibil 
thiis rclic\’cd, lcft thcir cainp and prcscntcd thcmsclvc.s at 
Jabia. Omar rodc forth to incct thcm ; thc}^ kisscd his 
stirnip, whilc hc, dismoiinting, affcctionatcly cmbraccd 
thcm both. 

.\nd jcru- Disiiiissin^ thc otlicr ^cncrals to thcir rc.spcctivc com- 

salcm. niands, thc Caliph, with Amrii and Shorahbil, crosscd thc 
Jordan bclow thc Lakc of Tibcrias, and journcyed onward 
to Jcrusalcm. Thcy gave him a palfrcy to ride on, which 
pranced with jingling bells aftcr thc Syrian fashion. IIc 
dislikcd the motion. “ What ailcth thc animal ? ” lic said ; 
“ I know not who hath tauglit it this strangc gait.” So hc 
dismountcd and rode upon his own horse again. Arrivcd 
at Jcrusalem, Omar rccei\'cd thc Patriarch and Citizens 
with kindncss and condcscension. IIc granted thc same 
privileges as to thc most favourcd citics; imposed an casy 
tributc, and conhrmcd posscssion of all the shrincs and 
churches, Jcrusalem was to thc Aloslem an object of 
intensc veneration, not only as the cradle of Judaism and 
Christianity, but as the hrst Kibla of Islam, or sacred spot 
to which the Faithful turn in prayer; and also the shrine 
at which Alahomet alighted on thc hea\'cnly journcy which 
he peiTormed by night. At tlie crest of the Sacred mount 
is a rock, or stony projection, whicli tradition marked as 
Jacob’s pillow. Thc Aloslems fondly fancy this to be the 
spot in the “Parther Templc,’' from which the winged stced 
of Alahomet took its upward Hight; and thc eye of faith 
still traces an outline of the Prophet’s foot imprinted on 
the rock as he sprang into his airy saddle. ‘It was herc 
that Omar laid the foundation of the AIosque which, to 
this day, bears his name.^ 

^ Ali Bey,- tlie traveller, tells us that when Mahomet slood upon it, ihe 
rock, ‘‘ sensible of ihe happiness of bearing the holy burden, depressed itself, 
and becoming soft like \vax, received ihe print of his holy foot upon ihe 
“ upper part. . . . This print is now covered with a large sort of cage of gilt 
“ metal wire, worked in such a manner ihat ihe print cannot be seen on 
“ account of the darkness within, but it may be touched with ihe hand 
“ through a hole made on purpose. The believers, after having touchcd the 
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Alahometan traclition give.s no further detail respecting 
this memorable visit. But Christian writers say that 
Omar accompanied tlie Patriarcli over the city, visited the 
various places of Pilgrimage, and graciously inquired into 
their history. At tlie appointed hour, the Patriarch bade 
the Caliph perform his orisons in the church of the 
Resurrection, where they chanced to be. But he declined 
to pray either tliere, or in the church of Constantine 
where a carpet had been spread for him, saying kindly 
that if he did so his fo]lowers would take possession of the 
church for ever as a place where INIoslem prayer had once 
been offered up. Omar also visited Bethlehem; and 
having prayed in the church of the Nativity, ]eft a rescript 
with the Patriarch, who accompanied him on the pious 
errand, securing the Christians in possession of the 
buiiding, with the condition that not more than one 
Mussulman should ever enter at a time. The stipidation 
was disregarded, and a Mosque was eventually erected 
there, as weh as on the site of the church of Constantine. 

“ print, proceed to sanctify themselvcs by passing the hand ovcr thc face and 
“ beard.” [ 7 yavels of Ali Bey^ vol. ii. p. 220.) 

The heavenly joiirney is thus referred toin the Coran : “ 1 ’raise be to lliin, 
“ who carried His servant by night to the Kartiier Temple, the cnvirons 
“ of which we have blessed.” Siiray xvii. (The “ Karther Temple, ” in con- 
tradistinction to the “ Nearer Temple,” iu\ the Kaaba.) Jeriisalem was the 
Kibla of Mahomet and his followers, up to the time of his Aight from Mecca. 
In the second year after settling at Medina, he was suddenly instructed while 
at prayer to turn instead towards Mecca, and ever since, the Kaaba, and not 
Jerusalem, has been the Kibla of the Moslems. {Lfe of i\/ahoinet, p. 117.) 

The Haram is the sacred inclosure on the south-east corner of Moimt ZIon. 
The I/iibbet al Sakhra, or “ Dome of the Stone,” has been biiilt pc^lygonal, 
to meet the shape of the “ Stone,” or rock referred to in the text, which 
gives its name to the Dome. This rock rises to a height of six or seven feet 
from a base, according to Ali Bey, 33 feet in diameter, or, according to others, 
57 feet long and 43 wide. The architecture is Byzantine, and Greek builders 
were no doubt engaged in its construction. There is probably little, if any- 
ihing, of Christian remains in the present Ilaram. 

[Purther incjuiry into Omars AJost/ne, might be of interest, The following 
is the opinion of an architect who has studied the question :—“ What is com- 
“ inonly called the Moscjue of Omar, built on the site of Solomon’s Temple, 
“ is not really the place where Omar went to pray. The real spot is near the 
“ Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and it is a misnomer to speak of the Aksa 
“ as the Mosque of Omar.” 3rd, Ed.] 
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\\liatcvci‘ thc tnith in the.sc traclitions, Oniar clicl not 
prolong Iiis sta}’ in Jcriisalcin. I Iaving scttlccl thc inattcr 
for which hc camc, thc only othcr cluty hc pcrformccI was 
to cliviclc Palcstinc into two provinccs; onc hc attachccl tc) 
Jcriisalcm, ancl thc other to Ramlch. IIc thcn rcturnccl 
b}” thc way hc camc back again to ^lcclina. 

Thus was Syria, from thc farthcst north to thc borclcr 
of Pvg\‘pt, witliin thc spacc of threc }'cars, lost to Christcn- 
clom. Onc rcflccts with wonclcr at thc fccblc rcsistance 
of thc B}'zantinc powcr, military ancl naval, ancl of its 
rcnownccl strongholcls, to tliis suclclcn inroacl. Thc 
affinity of thc Syrian Bcclouins to thc Arabs no cloubt 
facilitatccl the concpiest. There was also an element of 
weakness in the settled population; luxurioiis Iiving hacl 
macle the race effeminate, ancl unable to resist the onset 
of wilcl ancl fanatic invaders. Still worse, they had no 
heart to hght. What patriotic vigour might havc stil! 
.survivecl, was lost in rcligious stnTc, and ri\'al sccts rcjoicccl 
cach in thc humiliation of its neighbour. Loyalty was 
smotherecl by bitter jealousies, and there are not wanting 
instanccs of acti\'e assistance rendered by Jcws and Chris- 
tians to the enemy. There ma}" havc been c\"cn a scn.sc 
of relief in the cqual, though contemptuous, licencc which 
the haught}^ concjuerors concecled to all alikc. But there 
\\'as a deeper cause, — the dccrepitude of the Roman 
empire. The virtue and vigour neeclcd to repel the shock 
of barbarian invasion were gone. And whilc northern 
hordes gradually amalgamated with the nations which 
they overran, the exclusi\'c faith and intolerant teaching 
of Islam kept the Arabs a race distinct and dominant. 

The conquerors did not spread themselves abroacl 
in Syria as in Chalda^a. They founded here no such 
Arabian towns and military settlements as Bussorah and 
Kufa. The country and climate wcrc also Icss congenial. 
Though a land of brooks of water, of vines and fig-trees, of 
oil-olive and honey, still the Syrian shores offcred fewer 
attractions to the Arabian than the hot and sandy plains 
of Irac with their familiar garb of tamarisk ancl date. Thc 
Arabs came to Syria as conquerors; and as conqueror.s 
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they .settled largely, particularly the southern tribes, in A.ll. i:». 
Damascus, liims, and other centres of administration. 

J)Ut the body of native Syrians, urban and rural, remained 
after the conquest substantially the same as before; and 
througli long centuries of degradation they clung, as the 
surviving remnant still clings, to their ancestral faith. 

W^e read in later days of the “ Ordinance of Omar,” ilumilia- 
regulating the conditions of Christian cominunities through- j^ews^and 
out Islam. But it would be a libel on tliat tolerant Ruler Christians. 
to credit him with tlie greater part of these observances. 

It is true that tlie stamj) of inferiority according to the 
divine injunction, Fighf agahist tJie pcoplc of tJic EooJc^ 

Jcivs ancJ CJiristJans, tintiJ tJicy pay tribnte %vitJi tJicir Jiands 
aiui arc JninibJcd, ^ was branded 011 them from the hrst; 
but the worst disabilities of tlie intolerant ‘‘ Ordinance ” 
were not imposed till a inucli later period. Introduced 
gradually, these became, by use and habit, the law of the 
land. At first tlie exactions of the Conquerors, besides 
tlie universal tribute, were limitcd to the demand of a 
yearly suj)ply of oil-olive and other food, and the obliga- 
tion to entertain for thrce days Moslem travellers. But 
when thc Caliphate was established at Damascus and at “ Onli- 
Baghdad, its pride could no longer brook even thc sem- 
blance of equalit}% and hence the badge of inferiorit}^ at growth of 
eyery step;—the dress of both sexes and tlieir slaves must 
be distinguished b}" stripes of yellow; forbidden to appear 
on horseback ; if thc}" rodc even on mule or ass, thc stirrups 
and knobs of the saddle miist be of wood ; their graves level 
with the ground, and the mark ()f the devil on the lintel of 
their doors; the children prohibited from being taught b}" 

Moslem masters; and the race, howc\x*r able or well 
qualified, proscribed from aspiring to an}^ high office of 
emolument or trust; besides the existing churches spared 
at the conquest, no new building to be erccted for the 
purposes of worship; frce entiy into all the Holy places 
allow^ed at pleasure to any Moslem ; no cross to rcmain 
outside, nor any church bell rung. Christians w’ere also 
debarred from holding processions in the strcet at Kaster 

^ Snra ix. 30. 
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A.H. 15. aiid other solcmn scasons; in short, tlicy must abstain from 
cvcr}'t]iing, whcthcr by oiitward symbol, word, or dccd, in 
rivahy or dcrogation of thc royal faith. Such was thc 
‘so-callcd Code of Oniar, Gradually infringing tlic just 
riglits of Jcws and Christians, and cnforccd with morc 
or lcss stringcnc}^ in diffcrcnt lands and undcr various 
dynastics, it was, and still, at lcast in namc, rcmains thc 
law of Islam. Onc must admirc thc rarc tcnacity of 
thc subjcct Faith, which, with but scanty light and hopc, 
licld its ground through wcary agcs of insult and dc- 
prcssion, and still survivcs toscc thc dawning of a brightcr 
day. 

Kastcutoff I have spoken of the loss of Syria as thc dismembcr- 
ment of a limb from the Byzantine empire. In one 
respect it was something more. For their own safety, the 
Greeks dismantled a broad belt on thc bordcr of hostilc 
and now barbarous Syria. Thc towns and fortresscs within 
this tract were razed, and the inhabitants withdrawn. 
And so the ncutral zone becaine a barrier against travel 
to and fro. For all purposes, social, religious, and com- 
mercial, the road was for generations closed. Pilgrimage, 
it is true, and commerce, from thc West, could be main- 
tained by sea; but in respect of communication by land, 
the East for the time was scvered from the West. 

Silenceot Thc abomination of desolation stood in the Holy 

aiinalists^ “ placc.” Thc cradlc of Christianity, Zion, the joy of the 
whole earth, was trodden under foot, and utterly cut ofr 
from the sight of its devoted worshippers. And all is told 
by the Byzantine writers in a few short lines; while the 
pcn of the Christian annalist refused, as wcll it might, to 
write the sad story of cowardicc and shaine. 









CHAPTER XIX 


Rising in Northern Svria 
17 A.Il. 638 A.D. 

1n the sixth year of Omars Calipliate, a desperate cffort Rising in 
was made by the Greeks, at one moment not witliout 

I Ict# 

some prospect of siiccess, to shake off the Moslem yoke 
and recover possession of Northern Syria. 

Tlie movement is attributed to an appeal from the Greeks 
Christian tribes of Upper Mesopotamia, who besoug-ht the 
I^mperor to save them from falling under the adversary’s nsing, 
sway. Although the strongholds of Mesopotamia had^^SA.i). 
fallen into the hands of Sad, yet their garrisons had little 
control over the wandering Bedouins; and many of the 
Christian tribes still looked for support to the Persian or 
Byzantine rule. The maritime power of the West was yet 
iintouched. Cmsarea with its naval supports remained 
proof against landward attack ; and the whole seacoast 
was kept unsettled by the fear, or by the hope, that a fleet 
might at any time appear. The Emperor now promised 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia to second their efforts by 
way of the sea. An expedition was directed from Alex- 
andria against Antioch, while the Bedouins gathered in 
great hordes around Mims. Thus seriously threatened, 

Abu Obeida called in his outlying garrisons. But hnding 
the enemy too strong to be dispersed by the force at his 
disposal, he sent an urgent summons for assistance to 
Medina. Thereupon Omar ordered Sad to despatch at 
once a strong column from Kufa iinder Cacaa for tlic 
relief of Hims ; and likewise to effect adiversion in Upper 
Mcsopotamia. Mcanwhilc the Grceks had landcd from 
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tlicir ships. Antroch thrcw open hcr ^atcs to tlicm ; ancl 
Kinnisrin, Aleppo, and othcr towns in thc nortli, wcrc in 
full rcvolt. A council of war was callccl. Khalicl was for 
givin^ battlc, but Abu Obcicla, fccling too weak to copc 
with thc now coinbincd forccs of thc Bcdouins and Grccks, 
rctirccl to Hims; and thcrc, hcmmcd in by encmics, 
awaitcd the succour advancin^ from Kiifa. So grave did 
Omar himsclf rcgard thc crisis, that, ciuitting Mcclina for 
thc sccond timc, hc journcycd to Jabia, intenclin^ to march 
in pcrson with thc rcinforccmcnts northwards. l^ut whilc 
on his journey, a changc had alreacly comc ovcr thc sccnc. 
Their prolonged abscncc in thc distant north had alarmcd 
thc Bedouins for thc safcty of thcir dcscrt homcs, so that, 
returning south, they bcgan to forsakc thc KmpcroBs 
cause. Seeing now his opportunity, Abu Obeida issued 
from his fortrcss, and aftcr a scverc engagemcnt routed 
the enemy, who fled in confusion, and bcfore the arrival 
of Cacaa were already totally dispersed. Omar returned 
to Medina, delighted at the result. He specially com- 
mcndcd the alacrity of the Kufa column:—“ The Lord 
“ reward them,” he wrote to Sad, “ for their ready gathering 
‘‘ and speedy marcli to the succour of their bcleagucred 
“ brethren.” 

It was the last Gffort of Constantinople to expel thc 
invader from Syria, whose yokc was now plainly not to 
be shaken off. The diversion attempted in Mesopotamia 
had also the opposite effect of reducing that provincc to 
its farthest limits. Not content with this, the infant faith, 
becoming conscious of its giant strcngth, began to strctch 
itself still farther north. Success in Mesopotamia was 
followed up by a campaign in Asia Minor; and the namc 
of lyadh, under whom even Khalid did not disdain to 
serve, bcgins to figurc as one of terror in thc brief Byzan- 
tinc record. Nisibin, Roha, and other strong places on 
thc fronticr were taken or recaptured, and j^art cven of 
Armenia overrun. 

iMost of the Bedouin tribes in Mesopotamia cmbraccd 
Islam. Therc were cxccptions, and the story of Beni 
lyadh is singular. They migratcd to thc north, and found 
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an asylum in Byzantinc territory. Biit Omar, ncttled at A.ir. i 
their disappearance, and fcaring lest they should remain 
a thorn in his side, demanded their cxtradition, on pain of 
expelling all Christian tribes living under his protection, 

The Emperor, unwilling to expose these to ill-treatment, 
complied with the demand. Equally remarkable is the lieni 
tale of the Beni Taghlib. They tendered submission to 
Welid, who, solicitous for the adhesion of this famoiis race, to pay 
pressed them with some rigour to abjure their ancient 
faith. Omar was displeased ;—“ Leav-e them,” he wrote, 

“ in the profession of the Gospcl, It is only within thc 
“ Arabian pcninsula, where are thc Holy placcs, that 
“ none but a Aloslcm tribe is to remain.” Welid was 
rcmoved from his command ; and it was cnjoincd on his 
successor to stipulate only that the usual tributc should 
be paid, that 110 member shoiild be hindered from em- 
bracing Islam, and that children shoiild not be educatcd 
in thc Christian faith. The tribe, deeming in its pride 
the payment of “tribute” an indignity, sent a deputation 
to the Caliph:—Thcy were willing, they said, to pay the 
tax, if only it were levied under the same name as that 
taken from the Moslems. The liberality of Omar allowed 
the concession ; and the Beni Taghlib enjoyed the singular 
privdlege ofbeingassessed as Christians at a “ double TithL\' 
instead of paying thc obnoxious badge of subjugation. 

The last placc to hold out in S}u*ia was Ckesarea. It Fall ot 
fell in the fifth year of Omads Caliphate. Amru had sat 
long before it, But, being open to the sea, and the battle- 638 a.d. 
ments landward strong and wcll manned, it resisted iiis 
efforts ; and although Yczid sent his brother Muavia with 
reinforcements from Damascus, the siege was prolonged 
for several }’ears. Sallies persistcntl}^ made by the gar- 
rison, were driven back with cqual constancy: but in the end, 
the treachery ofa Jew revealed a weak point in the dcfences; 
the city was carried by storm and with prodigious carnage. 

Eour thousand prisoncrs of either sex were despatchcd witli 
thc royal booty to Medina, and thcre sold into slavery.^ 

^ Thc Jew betrayed the town by showing the Arabs an a([uediict, througli 
which thev effected an entrancc. Tlie population was inixcd ; 70,000 Grccks: 
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'Vhc unfortunatc Khalid again incurrcd Oinar’s di.s- 
plcasurc. Ilc cainc back froin thc cainpaign in thc nortli 
to his scat of govcrnincnt at Kinnisrin grcatly cnrichcd 
witli thc spoils of war. In hopcs of liis boiinty, inany old 
fricnds Oockcd around hiin. Ainongst tlicm was Asliath thc 
Kinda chicftain, to whoin hc ga\'c the princcly largcss of 
onc thousand picces of gold. Again, at Ainida, Khalid 
had indiilged in thc luxury of a bath minglcd with winc, 
tlie odoiir whcreof as lic camc forth still clung about his 
person, On both chargcs hc was arraigned. About thc 
sccond, thcre could bc no question; thc usc of wine, cvcn 
in a bath, was a forbidden thing, and Khalid now for- 
swore thc indulgcnce. Thc othcr offcnce was gravcr in 
thc Caliph’s cyes. iMther the gift was booty of the army ; 
or, if Khalid’s own to givc away, hc was guilty of culpablc 
cxtravagance. \Vhichcvcr it was, he deserved to be dc- 
posed from his command. In such terms a rcscript was 
addresscd to Abu Obcida, and sent by thc hands of a 
courier chargcd to sce that the command was fully carried 
out. Khalid was to be accuscd publicly; his helmet 
taken off; his hands bound with his hcad-kcrchicf; and 
so arraigned he was to declare the truth. 

Abu Obcida had an ungracious task, seeing that to 
the dcgraded warrior he was beholden for his victorics in 
Syria. But Omar’s word was law. And so he summoncd 
Khalid from Kinnisrin, proclaimed an assembly in thc 
]\Iosque of Hims, and, standing in thc pulpit, placcd 
Khalid in their midst. Thcn the courier put thc Caliph’s 
qucstion — From whcnce the money givcn to Ashath 
came? Khalid, confoundcd at thc unexpected charge, 
madc no reply. Bresscd by his friends, still hc remained 
silent. Abu Obcida himself embarrassed, a painful pause 

30,000 Samarilans ; ancl 200,000 (?) Jews. Il was a sad fate that of thc cap- 
tives. Multitudes of Greeks, men and women, pined miserably in strange 
lands in hopeless servitude. Amongst these must liave bcen many women 
of gentle birth degradcd now to menial office ; or if young and fair to look 
upon, reserved for a worsc fate,—liable, when their masLers became tired of 
ihem, to be sold into other hands. No wondcr that A 1 Kindy inhis Apology 
inveighs, with scathing denunciation, against thc proceedings of the Moslcms 
in ihese early wars. 
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ensiied. At last Bilal, privileged as the Muedzzin of the A.ll. 17 . 
Prophet, stepped forth, and with stentorian voice cried, ' 

Thus and thus hath the Conimandcr of the Faithful said^ 
and it is incumbcnt on tis to obcy ; so saying, he unwound 
the kerchief from the head of Khalid, bound his hands 
therewith, and took his helmet off. ddie great warrior, 
to whom Islam so greatly owed its conquests, stood as a 
feIon before the congregation. Bilfd repeated the question, 
and Khalid at length rcpHed, “ The money was my own.’’ 

At once Bilfd unbound his hands, and, replacing the 
helmet on his head, wound round the kerchief as before, 
and said, “ W c honour thee still, even as we did honour 
“ thee bcfore, one of our chiefest captains.” But Abu 
Obeida was silent; and Khalid, stunned by thc disgrace, 
stood speechless and bcwildered. Abu Obeida had not 
thc heart to proclaim his deposition ; but still spoke kindly 
to him as one who had his conhdence. Omar, informed 
of what had passcd, made allowance for Abu ObcIda’s 
dclicacy, and summoned Khalid to Medina. Prompt to Sum- 
obey, though sore at heart, Khalid hrst rcturned to 
his seat of Government; and both there and at Hims, 
bidding adieu to his friends and people, complained of 
the ingratitude of the Caliph, who scrupled not to use 
him in times of difficulty, but cast him aside when, 
th rough his aid, he had reached the summit of his 
Sovereign power. Arrived in the Caliph^s presence, 

Khalid broke out in bitter reproach:—I swear that 
“ thou hast treated despitefully a faithful servant to whom 
“ thou owest much. I appeal from thee to the whole 
“ body of the PMithluI.” “ Whence camc that money?^’ 
was Omar’s only answer. The question was repeatcd 
day by day ; till at last, galled by the chargc, Khalid 
I made answer: “ I have naught but the spoil which the 
I “ Lord hath given me in the days of Abu Bekr, as well 
“ as in thine own. Whatever thou hndest over 60,000 
“ pieces, hath been gained in thy Caliphate ; take it if 
“ thou wilt.” So his effects were valued,and the estimate 
reaching 80,000, Omar conhscated the difference. But he 
still affected to hold the g^reat General in honour and 
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rc^ard. Accordingly, hc scnt a rcscript to thc various 
provinccs, announcin^ tliat hc had dcposcd Khalid froin 
his govcrnmcnt, not becausc of tyranny or fraud, but 
bccausc hc decmcd it ncedhil to rcmovc a stumbling- 
block out of thc way of tlic peoplc, who werc tcmptcd to 
put thcir trust in an arm of flcsh, instead of looking alonc 
to tlic Gi\'er of all victory. 

So closcd thc carecr of Klialid. Thc first beginning 
of Omar s alicnation was thc affair of Mfdik ibn Nowcira, 
folIo\vcd b)" acts of tyranny in Clialdma which grated on 
his sense of clemenc}' and justice. But these acts had 
long since been condoned ; and there^ore-his conduct now 
was both ungenerous and unjust. Ile used the “ S\\'ord 
“ of God so long as he had the need, and whcn victory 
was gaincd, lie cast the same ungratefully away. Khalid 
retired to Mims, and did not long surviv'e. His manncr 
of life when in the full tidc of prosperity, may be gathered 
from the brief notice that in the Plague, from which hc 
fled with his family to the dcscrt, he is said to have lost 
no fe\ver than forty sons. Soon after, in thc cighth year 
of Omars caliphate, he died. In his last illiiess he kept 
showing the scars which covered his body, marks of 
bravery and unAinching prowess. “And now,” he said, 
“ I die evcn as a coward dieth, or as the camel breatheth 
“ its last breath.” His end illustratcs forcibly thc insta- 
bility of this workPs fame.. Thc hero who had bornc 
Islam aloft to thc crest of victory and glory, cndcd his 
days in penury and ncglect. 
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\Ve mu.st now’ revert to one or two matters of domcstic 
intcrest. 

Arabia, as the nurseiy of legions devoted to hght for 
Islam, must be purged of strange religions, So soon 
therefore as yictory was secured in Syria and Chaldma, 
Omar proceeded to execute an act of liarshness, if not of 
questionable equity. 

In the centre of Arabia lies the province of Najran, 
inhabited from of old by a Christian people. Mahomet 
conchided a treaty with their Chiefs and Bishops, which 
on payment of a settled tribute secured them in the un- 
disturbed profession of their ancestral faith. Throughout 
the rebellion they remained loyal to their engagements, 
and Abu Bekr renewed the treaty. WTrthy descendants 
of a perseciited race, they resisted the blandishments of 
Islam ; and as a penalty they must now quit their native 
soil, consecrated by the ashes of their martyred fore- 
fathers.^ They were ordercd to depart and take land 
in exchange elsewhere. Some migrated to Syria; but 
the greater part settled in the vicinity of Kufa, where the 
colony of Najrania long maintained the memory of their 
expatriation. The rights conferred by the Prophet, so far 

^ For the .stoiy of perseciition and inartyrdom under the tyrant Dzu Nawas, 
a century before Islam, see JJfe of Mahonict^ p. Ixxxi. For the treaty of 
Mahomet, p, 445. 
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as tlic altcrccl circumstanccs might aclmit, wcrc rcspcctccl 
by siicccssivc Rulcrs; ancl tlic tributc, witli clccrcasing 
uumbcrs, lightcnccl from timc to timc. Somc ycars aftcr, 
tlic Jcws of Klicibar, a rich valc two or tlircc clays north 
()f Mcdina, mct a similar fatc. 'Hicir claim was not so 
strong; for, conc]uercd by Mahomct, thcy had becn lcft on 
suffcrancc with their riclcls at a rcnt of half thc jiroclucc. 
In licu of this partial right, thcy rcceivcd a moncy 
paymcnt, and wcrc scnt away to Syria. Yarious pretcxts 
are urgcd for thc expatriation in eithcr case. l^ut undcr- 
l}dng is thc clogma, foundcd on thc supposcd dying 
behcst of Mahomet, — In Arabia tJiere sJiall be no faitJL 
biit tJie faitJi of IsJani, The recruiting field of Islam must 
be sacrcd ground.^ 

The Arabian nation was thc champion of Islam; ancl 
to fight its battles cvcry Arab was jealously rcservcd. 
He must be soldier, and nothing else. He might not 
settle down in any conqucred lands as owner of the soil; 
whilc for merchanclise or othcr labour, a warlikc life 
offcred little lcisure. Ncither was there any nced. Thc 
Arabs lived on the fat of conquered provinces, and 
subject peoples servccl them. Of booty taken in war, 
four - fifths were distributed to the army on the fielcl, 
thc remaining Fifth reservecl for the State; and evcn 
that, after public obligations were discharged, sharecl 
among the Arabian people. In the rcign of Abu Bekr 
this was a simple mattcr. But uncler Omar the spoil of 
Syria and of Persia, in ever-increasing volume, pourccl into 
the treasury of Medina, where it was distribiited almost as 
soon as received. What was casy in small beginnings, 
by ecjual sharing or discretionary preference, became now 
a heavy task. And there arose, also, new sources of 
revenue in the land assessment and poll-tax of conquered 
countries, the surplus of which, after clefraying civil and 
military charges, became equally with spoil of war, 
patrimony of the Arab nation. 

At length, in the second or thircl year of his Caliphate, 
Omar determined that the distribution shoulcl be regulatecl 


^ Life of MaJiomet^ p. 475. 
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on a fixed and systematic scale. The income of tlie A.II. 11 
Commonwealth was to be divided, as heretofore, amongst 
the Faitliful as their heritage, but upon rules of precedence 
behtting the military and theocratic groundwork of Islam. tion. 

For this end three points were considered:—priority of 
conversion, relationship to the Prophet, and military 
service. The widows of Mahomet, — “ Mothers of the 
Faithful,”—took precedence with an annual allowance of 
10,000 pieces each;^ and so also all his kinsmen on a 
scale corresponding with their affinity. The famous Three 
hundred of Bedr had 5000 each ; - presence at tlodeibia 
and the Pledge of tJie Tree" a claim to 4000; those 
engaged in cpielling the Rebellion had 3000; those who 
had fought in the great battles of Syria and Chalctea, 
and also sons of “ the men of Bedr,” had 2000; and such as 
took the held after the actions of Cadesiya and the Yermuk, 

1000. Warriors of distinction received an extra grant 
of 500. And so they graduated downwards to 200 pieces 
for the latest levies. Nor were the households forgotten. 
Women had the tenth of a mans share. \\hves, widows, 
and children had each their proper stipend; and in the 
register, every new-born infant had a title to be entered 
with an allowance of ten pieces, rising with its age. Even 
Arab slaves (so long as any of the blood remained in 
slavery) had their portion. 

Thus every soul was rated at its worth. But the AII other 
privilege was conhned to those of Arab blood. A very 
Tew exceptions there were of distinguished Bersian chiefs; caste. 
but their mention only proves the stringency of the rule. 

The whole nation, man, woman and child, of the militant 
Arab race, was subsidised. In theory, the rights of all 
Believers of what blood soever are the same. “ Ye are 
“one brotherhood,” said Mahomet at the Farewell pil- 
grimage; and as he spake placed two hngers of one 

^ Ayesha was allotted 2000 extra, “ for the love the Prophet bare her,” 
but some say she declined it. Mahomet’s two sIave*concubines were at fnst 
rated only at 6000 ; but at the desire of the other widows were placed on an 
equality with them. The grandsons had 5000 each. 

- Life of iMahomcl, p. 226. 

Ibid. pp. 346, 402. 
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hmul iipon thc othcr, to cnforcc thc ab.solutc ctpiality 
ruling in hslain.^ Ihit in point of fact, thc ctpiality was 
liinitcd to thc Arab nation. Thc right of any brotlicr of 
alicn racc was but a dolc of food sufficicnt for .subsistencc, 
and no inorc. 

A pcoplc di\Mding ainongst tlicin thc wliolc rc\'cnucs, 
spoil, and concjucsts of tlic Statc, on thc basis of an cc]ual 
brotherliood, is a spcctaclc j^robably withoiit parallel in 
thc world. 'rhc distinction also of carly conccrsion was 
well concci\'cd. In no other \\’ay could thc siisccj^tibilitics 
of tribal rivalry have bcen reconcilcd. Thc proud chiefs 
of the Coreish, who did not join thc Prophct till aftcr 
the fall of ]\Iccca, refuscd any allowancc but the highest: 
“ WT know of nonc noblcr than oursclvcs,” thcy said ; 
“ and lcss than other wc will not take.” “ Not .so,” 
answcred Omar; “I givc it by priority of faith, and not 
“ for noblc birth.” “ It is \\’ell,” they rcplicd; and no reason 
but this would havc satishcd them. Thcrc wcrc two 
further sourccs of danger: hrst, the riwalry bct\\'ecn thc 
Bedouin tribes and the “ Companions ” or mcn of 
]\Iecca and j\Iedina; and, second, the jealousies tliat 
sprang up between the housc of klashim (the Ih'ophet’s 
kinsman) on thc one hand, and the Omcyyads and othcr 
branches of the Coreish on thc other;—^jealousies which 
by and by devcloped into larger proportions, and threat- 
cned the very existencc of the Caliphate; but which, 
held in chcck by Omar, were now for a time allayed by 
assuming an acknowledged test as the ground of prc- 
cedence. 

The blue blood of Arabia was universally recognised 
as the aristocracy of the Moslem w^orld. Rank and 
stipend now assigned, and even rewards for special 
gallantry in the held, descended by inheritance. Implicd 
in this inheritance was the continuing obligation to fight 
for the Faith : by it martial genius was maintained, and 
employment perpetuated for the standing army of thc 
Caliphate. A nation composed thus of ennobled soldiery, 
pampered, factious and turbulent, formed too often a 

^ IJfe of Mahoiiiet, p. 45S. 
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danrerous element of sedition and intrigue. But, never- A.ii, 14 - 
theless, it was the real backbone of Islam, the secret of 
conquest, the stay of the Caliphate. Crowded harems 
multiplied the race with marvellous rapidity. The 
progeny of the Arab sire (whatever the mother) was 
kept sedulously distinct, so as never to mingle with the 
conquered raccs. \Vherever Arabs went they formed 
a class apart and dominant,—the Nobles and Rulers of 
the land. Subject peoples, even if they embraced Islam, 
wei'e of a lowcr caste; they could aspire to nothing 
higher than, as “Clients” of some Arab chief or tribe, 
to coiirt patronage and protection. Thus the Arabians 
set themselves apart, as a nation militant, for the sacred 
task of propagating Islam. Even after the new-born 
zeal of the Eaith had evaporated, the chivalry of the Arabs 
as a race wholly devoted to arms, was, owing mainly to 
OmaCs foresight, maintained in full activity for two cen- 
turies and a half. The Nation was, and continued to be, 
an army mobilised ; the camp, and not the city, their home; 
their business, arms;—a people whose calling it was to be 
ready for warlike expedition at a moment’s notice. 

To carry out this vast design, a Register was kept Rcgister of 
of every man, woman and child, entitled to a stipend 
from the State—in other words, of the whole Arab race stipend. 
employed in the interests of Islam. This was easy 
enough for the upper ranks, but a herculean task for 
the hundreds of thousands of ordinary families which 
kept streaming forth to war from the Peninsula, and 
which, by free indulgence in polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidly. The task, however, was simplihed by the strictly 
tribal disposition of the forces. VIen of a tribe fought 
together; and the several Corps and Brigades being 
thus territorially arranged in clans, the Rcgister assumed 
the same form. Every soul was entercd under the tribe 
and clan whose lineage it claimed. And to this exhaus- 
tive classihcation we owe the elaborate, and to some 
extent artihcial, genealogies and tribal traditions of Arabia 
before Islam. 

The Roll itself, as well as the office for its mainten- 
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ancc antl for i^cnsionaiy accoiint, was callccl thc Dcivan 
oi* h 3 .\clicciucr. Thc Statc hacl by this timc an incomc 
swollcn hy tributc of conqucrccl cltics, poll-tax of sub- 
jugatccl i^coplcs, lancl as.scssmcnts, spoil of war, ancl tithcs. 
Thc hrst chargc was for thc Rcvcnuc ancl Civil aclminis- 
tration ; thc ncxt for Military rcquircmcnts, which soon 
assumccl a sustainccl ancl pcrmancnt form ; thc surplus 
was for thc support of thc Nation. Thc cntirc rcvcnucs 
of Islam wcrc thus cxpcnclcd as soon almost as rcccivcd; 
and Omar took spccial priclc in sccing thc trca.sury 
cmpticcl to thc last dirhcm. Thc accounts of the various 
provinces werc at the first kept by natives of thc country 
in thc character to which thcy wcre accustomecl — in 
Syria by Greeks, ancl in Chaldma by Pcrsians. At Kufa 
this lasted till the time of llajjaj, whcn, an Arab assistant 
having lcarncd thc art, the Arabic system of rccorcl and 
notation was introduccd. 

We are not told the number cnrollccl on the Dewan of 
Omar, but the population of Kufa and Eussorah may 
givc us somc idea of the vast exodus in progress from 
Arabia, and the rapid stricles by which the crowdccl 
harems multiplied the race. Arab ladies, as a rule, 
married only Arab husbands; but the othcr sex, besides 
unlimited concubinage with slave-girls, were frec to 
contract marriage with the women of conquercd lands, 
whether converts or “ People of thc Book.” And although 
wives of Arab blood took precedence in virtue of rank 
and birth, the childrcn of every Arab father, whether 
the mother were slave or frec, Moslem, Jew, or Christian, 
were equal in lcgitimacy. And so the nation rnultiplied. 
Looking also to the further drain upon Arabia to mcet 
continuing war, we shall not grcatly err if we assume 
that before Omar’s dcath the Arabs beyoncl the limits 
of Arabia proper, numbered half a million, and before 
long were doubled, and perhaps quadrupled. 

Civil administration followed close on conquest. In 
Chald^ea, the great network of canals was early taken 
in hand. The long-neglected embankments of the Tigris 
and Euphrates wcrc placed under special officers. Syria 
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and Irac were measured field by field: and the assessment A.H. 14 - 
established on a iiniform basis. In Irac, the agency of 
the great landholders was taken advantage of, as under 
the previous Dynasty, for the maintenance of order and 
collection of the revenue. In addition to the armies in Reserves 

oi* C3fV£iIl\* 

the field, a reserve of cavalry was maintained at the head- 
quarters of the several provinces, ready for emergency. 

The corps at Kufa numbered 4000 lances, and there were 
eight such centres, Reser\^es for forage were also set apart, 

The cost of these measures formed a first charge upon 
provincial revenue. 

The “ Collection ” of the Coran — that is, gathering Coian, 
into one the various Revelations” of Mahomet—belongs 
to the early years of this reign. The task was already 
begun by Abu Bekr, at the instance of Omar himself, 
who seeing that many of the “ Readers ” (those who 
had the Coran by heart) had perished at the “ Garden of 
“ Death,” feared lest otherwise “ much of the sacred text 
“ might be lost,” The duty was assigned to Zeid who, as 
well as others, had from time to time, taken down 
passages direct from Mahomet’s dictation, Many of the 
“ Suras,” or chapters, were already used privately, and 
for the Public services, in a complete and settled form. 

In addition, Zeid now sought out from every possible 
quarter, whatever had at any time emanated from the 
Prophet, in the way of revelation, from the earliest period 
of his ministry—“ whether inscribed on date-leaves, shreds 
“ of leather, shoulder-blades, stony tablets, or the hearts 
“ of men.” Having gathered exhaustively the diverse and 
often fugitive materials, he carefully and with reverent 
hand dovetailed them together, just as they were found, in 
continuous form. A certain regard to time and subject was 
no doubt observed in the pious task ; but still evidently 
with a good deal of haphazard collocation; and to this 
may be ascribed much of the obscurity and incoherence 
that occasionally pervade the sacred text, The original 
manuscript thus completed was committed to Haphsa, 

OmaPs daughter, one of the Prophet’s widows, and con- 
tinued to be the standard text until the time of Othman. 
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Tiik fifth ycar of Omar’s Caliphate was darkcned by thc 
doublc calamity of pestilcnce and famine. It is called 
“ The Ycar of Ashcs,” for the dry air of the Hcjaz was so 
charged witli imslaked diist from the parched and sandy 
soil as to obscure the light of heaven by a thick and sultry 
hazc. 

In thc northcrn half of thc Peninsula the drought was 
so severe that Nature languished. Wild and timid crca- 
tures of the desert, tamed by want, came seeking food at 
the hand of man. P^locks and herds died of star\^ation, or 
became too attenuated for human food. Markets were 
deserted, and the people suffered cxtremities like those of 
a garrison long besieged. Crowds of Bedouins, driven by 
hunger, hocked to Medina, and aggravated the distrcss. 
Omar, with characteristic self-denial, rehised any indul- 
gence not shared with those about him. Ile sw^ore that 
he \\’ould taste neither meat nor butter, nor cven milk, 
until the people had food enough and to spare. On onc 
occasion his servant obtained at a great price a skin hlled 
with milk, and another with butter. Omar sent both aw^ay 
in alms. “ I will not eat,” he said, ‘‘of that which costeth 
“ much; for how then should 1 know the trouble of my 
“ people, if I suffer not e\^en as they?” From coarse fare 
and oil-olive instead of milk and butter, the Caliph’s 
countenance, naturally fresh and bright, became sallow 
and haggard. 

Every efifort was made to alleviate distress, and effecti\’e 
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aid at last came from abroad. Abu Obeida brought 4000 A.ll. 18 . 
beasts of burden laden with corn from S}Tia, which he 
distributed himself amongst the famished people. Amru 

^ ^ ^ ^ irom Syna 

dcspatched food from Palestine by camels, and also by and elsc- 
shipping from the port of Ayla. Supplies came likewise 
from Chalda^a. The beasts that bore the burden were 
slain by twenties daily, and served, together with their 
freight, to feed the citizens of Medina. After nine months 
of sore trial, a solemn Assembly was called by Omar; and 
in answer (we are told) to a prayer offered up by Abbas, 
the Prophet’s aged unclc, the heavens were overcast and 
rain descending in heavy showers drenched the land. 

Grass sprang rapidly, the Bedouins were sent back to 
their pasture-lands, and plenty again prevailecl. Out of 
the calamity there grew a permanent traffic with the 
north, and the markets of the flejaz continued long to be 
supplied from Syria, and eventually by sea from ligypt. 

The faminc was followed, but in a different region, by Pla^uc in 

an evil of still greater magnitude. The plague broke out 

in Syria; and, attacking with special virulence the Arabs 

at H ims and Damascus, devastated the whole province. 

Crossing the desert, it sprcad even as far as Bussorah. 

Consternation seized every rank. High and low fell 

equally before the scourge. iMen were struck down and 

died as by a sudden blow. Omar s hrst impulse was to 

summon Abu Obeida to Medina for the time, lest he too 

1 should fall a victim to the fell disease. Knowing his 

chivalrous spirit, Omar veiled the purpose, and simply 

ordered him to come “ on an urgent affair.” Abu Obeida 

,, divined the cause, and choosing rather to share the danger 

with his people, begged to be excused. Omar, as he read 

|, thc answcr, biirst into tears. “ Is Abu Obeida clead ? ” 

they asked. No, he is not deacl,” said Omar, “ but it is Omar 
* liolds 

I “ as if he weie.” The Caliph then set out himself Council on 

‘ Syria, but was met on thc conhnes b)" Abu Obeida ancl Synan 

t - , bordcr. 

; others from the sccne cjf the disastcr. A council was 
' called, ancl Omar yieldecl to the wish of the majority that 
l| he shoulcl return home again. “ What,” cried some of his 
courtiers, “ ancl tlec from the decrec of God?” “Yea,” 
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rcplicd Ihc Caliph, wiscr than thcy,—“ if wc Occ, it is but 
“ from thc dccrcc of God imto thc dccrcc of God.” llc 
thcn commandcd Abu Obcida to carry thc Arab popula- 
tion in a body out of the infcctcd citics into thc dcscrt; 
and himself wcndcd his way back to Mcdina.^ 

Acting on thc Caliph’s wish, Abu Obcida lost no timc 
in making thc pcople fly to thc high lands of thc Hauran. 
IIc had rcached as far as Jabia, whcn he too was struck 
down, and with his son fell a victim to thc pcstilcncc. 
Moadz, dcsignated to succccd, died almost immcdiatcly 
aftcr; and it was left for Amru to lcad thc panic-strickcn 
folks to the hill-country, whcre the pcstilencc abatcd. Not 
lcss than fivc-and-twenty thousand perishcd 111 the visita- 
tion. Of a singlc family which had emigratcd sevcnty in 
number from Medina, but four were lcft. Such was the 
deadlincss of the scourge. 

The country was disabled, and fears were cntertaincd 
of an attack from the Roman armics. Thc terriblc extent 
of the calamity showed itself in another way. A vast 
amount of property was left by thc dead, and the gaps 
amongst the survivors caused much embarrassment in the 
succceding claims. The difficulty grew so serious, that to 
settle this and othcr mattcrs, Omar resoIved on making 
a progress through his dominions. At first he thought 
of visiting Chaldma, and thence by Mesopotamia, entering 
Syria from thc north; but hc abandoned the larger 
project, and conhning his resolution to Syria, took thc 
usual route. Thc way lay through the Christian town 
of Ayla, at the head of the Gulf of Acaba; and his visit 
here brings out well the simplicity and kindly feeling 
which he cvinced toward his Christian subjects. Ile 

^ During tlic di.scussion Abcl al Rahman rpiuled a .saying of Mahoincl :— 
If pestilenc.e Ijieak oul in a land, go not thilher ; if tliou art thcre, llee not 
from it.“ Omar’s vie\vs were more reasonaljle, and he juslified them by ihis 
illustralion :—“ Suppose (he said) ihat ye alighl in a va]ley, \vhereof one side 
is green with pasture, and the ollier barc and barren, whichever side ye lct 
loosc your camels upon, it woidd bc by thc decree of God; but ye would clioosc 
the brow that was green.” And so he judged that in removing the people from 
Ihe seene of danger to a hcalthier localily, hc was making no attempt to flee 
from the dccrce of God. 
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rode on a camel with small pomp and fo]lowing; and, A.H. 1 
minded to enter the village imrecognised, changed places 
with his servant, putting him in front. Where is the 
Ameer?” cried the eager Citizens, streaming forth to 
witness the Caliph’s advent. ‘‘ He is bcfore you,” replied 
Omar with double meaning, as the camel moved slowly 
on. So the crowd hurried forward, thinking that the 
great Ruler was still beyond, and left Omar to alight 
unobserved at the house of the Bishop, with whom he 
lodged during the heat of the day. His coat, rent upon 
the journey, was given to his Host to mend. This the 
Bishop not only did, but had a lighter garment made for 
him, more suited to the oppressive trave) of the season. 

Omar, however, preferred to wear his own. 

Broceeding onwards, the Caliph made the circuit of Omar in 
Syria. He visited the chief Moslem settlements, gave 
instructions for the disposal of the estates of the multitudes 
swept away by the plague, and himself decided doubtful 
claims. As both Abu Obeida and Yezid had perished in 
the pestilence, Omar now appointed Muavia, another son Appoints 
of Abu Sofian, to the Chief command in Syria, and thus 
laid the foundation of the Omeyyad dynasty. Muavia was 
a man of unbounded ambition, but wise and able withal; 
and he turned to good account his new position. . The 
, factions which glorihed the claims of Aly and Abbas, and 
spurned the Omeyyad blood of Muavia, were yet unknown. 

Both Aly and Abbas liad hitherto remained inactive at 
Medina. Ihe latter, always weak and wavering, was now 
enfeebled by old age. The former, honoured, indced, as 
thc cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, and also for his 
wit and wisdom, was amongst the trusted counscllors of 
thc Caliph, but posscssed no special power or inAuence, 
nor any apparent ainbition beyond a lifc of quiet indulgence 
in thc charms of a Harem, varied ever and anon by fresh 
arrivals. Neither is thcre any reason to suppose that the 
bygone opposition to Islam of Abu Sohan and Hind, 
parents of Muavia, was now remembered against them. 

Sins preceding conversion, if followed by a consistent 
j profession, left no stain upon the Believer. It was not 
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A.n. is. till thc fircs of civil strifc biirst forth tliat abiisc was licapccl 
upon thc Onic}"}%ad racc for ancicnt inisdeeds and cnmity 
towards thc rrophct, and political capital madc of thcm. 
Thc acccssion, thcrcforc, of I\Iuavia at tlic prcscnt timc 
to thc Chicf command in Syria cxcitcd no jcalousy or 
opjjosition. It passcd, indccd, as a thing of course, 
without remark. 

Hilal pcr- As Omar preparcd to takc hnal leavc of Syria, a sccnc 
of Muct£^ occurred which stirred to thcir dcj^ths thc hearts of thc 
Faithful. It was thc voice of Bilal, thc ]\Iucdzzin of the 
Prophct, proclaiming the hour of praycr. The stcntorian 
call of the aged African had not bccn heard sincc thc death 
of Mahoinct; for lic rcfused to perforin thc duty for any 
othcr. He followcd the army to Syria, and thcrc, honoured 
for thc office he had so long dischargcd at Medina, livcd in 
retirement. Thc Chicf citizens of Dainascus now pctitioned 
Oinar that on this last occasion, Bilal should bc askcd 
once more to peiTorm the Call to prayer. Thc aged man 
consentcd, and as from the top of the Great mosque tlic 
well-known voice arosc clcar and loud with thc accustomcd 
cry, the whole assembly, recalling vividly the Prophet at 
daily prayers, was melted into tears, and strong warriors, 
with Omar at their head, lifted up their voices and sobbcd 
aloud, Bilal died two years after.^ 

Pilgrim- On retuming to Medina, Omar sct out on thc annual 
*xfr’iS \ H to ]\Iecca, at which he prcsided every year of 

l>ec. his Caliphate. But this was thc last journcy which hc 
6 j 9 bcyond the limits of Arabia. 

^ For liilal and his officc of Muedzzin, sec Lifc of Mahomct^ p. 1S9. 










CHAPTER XXII 


CONQUEST 0 F EgYPT 
19-20 A.IE 640-641 A.l). 

1 IIE year follo\ving \\'as onc of comparative repose. Islam 
continued to push its way now steadily into Persia. Rc- 
serving the advance in that direction, we shall hrst narrate 
the conquest of Egypt. 

1 he project is due to Amru. After the fall of Ctxsarea, 
the able and ambitious general chafed at a life of inaction 
in Palestine. On thc Caliph’s visit to Syria, hc urged a 
descent upon P 2 gypt, at once to enfceble the Enemy’s 
power and augment their own. The advice was good ; 
for P-gypt, once thc granary of Rome, now fed Constanti- 
nople with corn. Alexandria, though inhabited largely by 
Natives, drew its population from every quartcr. It was 
thc second City in the cmpire, the seat of commerce, luxury, 
and letters. Romans and Greeks, Arabs and Copts, Chris- 
tians, Jew^s, and Gentiles, mingled hcre on common ground. 
But the life was essentially Byzantine; although thegovern- 
mcnt was ever and anon interrupted by revolt and by the 
uprising of the native P^gyptians, both among thcmselves, 
and against their foreign rulers. The vast population was 
provided, in unexampled prohision, with theatrcs, baths, 
and placcs of amusement.^ .\ forest of ships congregated 
in its safe and spacious harbour, from whence communica- 
tion was maintained with all the seaports of the realm. 

^ 1 lic male pojnilalion alonc is givcn at 600,000. Tlicrc wcrc 70,000 
(according lo others 40,000) inale Jews of an age lo ]:)ay ihc ]:)olI-tax, and 
200,000 Grecks, of whom 30,000 effcctcd ihcir cscape bysea beforc thc siege ; 
4000 balhs, 400 Iheatres, and 12,000 vesscls of varioiis sizc. 
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Alcxandria was thus a luiropcan, rathcr than an E^yptian, 
city. 

It was othcrwisc with thc rich vallcy bcyond. luncrg^- 

from thc hixiirious city, thc travcllcr droppcd at oncc 
froni thc pinnaclc of civilisation to thc drcary wastcs of 
?^Ionasticisin, and thc dcpths ofpov^crty and squalor. Egypt 
was thcn, as cvcr, thc servant of nations. The ovcrflowing 
producc of wcll-watcred ficlds scrvcd but to fccd thc grcat 
cities of the cmpire. And the pcoplc of thc soil, ground 
down by exaction and opprcssion, werc ever rcady to risc 
against thcir rulcrs. Ilatred was cmbittcrcd hcrc, as elsc- 
whcre, by thc ncver-ccasing cndeavoiir of thc Tyzantinc 
rulcrs to convcrt thc inhabitants to Orthodoxy, while thc 
Copts hcld tenaciously by the Monophysite crccd.^ 
Chronic disaffection pervaded the land, and thc peoplc 
courtcd deliverance from the overbcarance of Byzantinc 
rule. There were at the time in Egypt 110 Bedouin tribes 
with Arabian sympathies for Moslem conquest; but clc- 
mcnts of even grcater danger had long bcen here at work, 
which made the change ofyoke at first sight not unwelcomc. 

It was in thc nineteenth or twentieth ycar of thc Ilegira 
that Amru, having obtained the hesitating consent of thc 
Caliph, set out from Palcstine for k-gyiit. Ilis army, evcn 
with bands of Bedouins, lured 011 the way by hopc of 
plunder, did not excced 4000. Soon after hc had left, 
Omar, concerned at the smallness of his forcc, would havc 
recalled him ; but finding that he was already too far gonc, 
sent Zobeir with heavy reinforcements after him. The 
army of Amru was thus swelled at last to an imposing 
array of some 15,000, many of them veterans and warriors 
of renown. 

Amru cntcrcd Egypt by Arish, and then turning to 
thc lcft, passcd onward through the desert, and so, aftcr 
the siegc and capture of Belbeis reached the castcrnmost 
estuary of thc Nile. ^Mong this branch of the rivcr he 
marched towards Upper Egypt, where IMucoiicus, the Copt, 
was governor,—the same who scnt Mary, the Egyptian 

^ See ralmer’s Origiiics Litiirgiccc^ voI. i. p. 82 ; and The Story of tkc 
Church of Egypt^ vol. i., noticed below. 
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slave-girl, and her sister as a gift to Mahomet.^ On the way 
he routed several columns attempting to arrest the inroad ; 
amongst them one commanded by his Syrian antagonist 
i\rtabun, who was slain in the encounter. Marching along 
the vale of the Nile, with channels from the swelling river, 
verdant helds, and groves of the hg-tree and acacia, Amru, 
towards the close of the year, reached at last the obelisks 
and ruined temples of Ain Shems (Heliopolis). There the 
Bishop procured for Mucoucus a truce of four days. At 
its close, an action took place, in which the Egyptians 
were driven back into the City, and the Byzantine force 
into their fortress, which was deemed impregnable. The 
opposition was at one time warm, for the Yemen troops 
gave way. Reproached for their cowardice, one replied, 
“ \\ e are but men, not iron or stone.’' “ Be quiet, thou 
“ yelping dog!” cried Amrii. “ If we are dogs,’’ answered 
the angry Arab, “ then what art thou but the commander 
“ of dogs?” Amru made no reply, but called on a column 
of veterans to step forth; and before their hery onset the 
Egyptians Aed. “ Wdiat chance,” said the Copts one to 
another, “ have we against men that have beaten both the 
“ Chosroes and the Kaiser?” And, in truth, they deemed 
it little loss to be rid of the Byzantine yoke. The siege 
had already lasted severa] months, when a general assault 
I was made. Zobeir with desperate valour, had successfully 
I scaled the walls, when a deputation sent by Mucoucus 
[ obtained terms from Amru. Tlie people were left free ; 
but a capitation-tax was fixed of two dinars on every male 
adult who refused Islam, with other impositions similar to 
those of Syria. Many prisoners had been taken; and a 

^ Tife of Jl/ahLV/n’/, p. 359. Mrs. lUitcher gives iis ihe oris^in ot the 

I name in ihe wonl /.uyao^rj^, .siinilar lo “ Ilis Kxcellency,‘'—a litle oP ihe 
Pa^a/rhs or Xalive riilers recognised hy ihe l>yzantine goveininent. d'lie 
Aiah pronunciation tiirns soft g into h or c (as in ihe case of Gupt or Ifgyptian 
into Copt), and ihe naine consec|uently froin Mc^ai/ches into IMaconcits. She 
^ tells us Ihere were several Kagarchsat ihe invasion ; our .Mucoucus, apparcntl\' 

» ihe chief, heing Goeernor of Kah\ lon or Ileliopolis in Kpper 1 'gyjit. I gladh' 

I iefer the reader to i\rrs. l>utcher's adinirahle work for details of ihe ..Arah in\ a- 
I sion, though inany of the traditions which she gives from works of after-ages 
1 are to he received with caulion. See 'Phc Story of the Chtirch of Egypt, hy 
h. L. Butchcr. Sinith, Kldcr (S: Co., 1S97. \\) 1 . i. ch. xxxii. 
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Mfth part of thesc and of thc spoil was scnt to Mcdina. 
Thc samc conditions wcre given to the Grcck and Nnbian 
scttlers in Uppcr Itgypt. But the Grecks, fallcn now to 
thc lcvcl of those ovcr whom they used to dominccr, and 
hatcd by them, wcre glad to make their cscape towards 
thc scacoast. 

Amru lost no tiine in inarching on Alexandria, so as 
to reach it bcfore the Grcek troops could rally therc for 
its defence. On thc way he put to flight sevcral columns 
which sought to hinder his advancc; and at last, towards 
the close of the year 640, presented himself beforc the 
City walls, which, offering on the land side a narrow and 
well-fortified front, was capable of obstinate resistancc. 
From the sea also it was open to succour at the pleasurc 
of the Byzantine court. But during the siegc Heraelius 
died, and the opportunity slipped away. Somc of the 
outworks on the narrow isthmus wcre taken by storin ; and, 
there appearing no prospect of succoiir, the spirit of the 
garrison began to hag. The Grceks took to their ships, 
and pusillanimously dcserted the beleaguered city. And 
so things lasted throughout the grcater part of the ycar. 
At last Mucoucus, who had retired to Alexandria, hnding 
the place too weak for prolongcd defence, offcred to 
capitulate, on thc terms given to Upper Egypt, and 011 
condition that the prisoners taken throughout the cam- 
paign were set free. The Caliph was referred to, and 
rcadily agreed. “Tribute,’’ hc replied, “ is better than booty; 
“ for it continueth, whereas spoil soon vanisheth, as if it 
“ had not been. Touching the captives, such as remain, 
“ except those taken in battle, shall be restored,” And 
so thc City escaped sack, and the ]^ 2 gyptian peoplc became 
tributary to the Concpierors.^ 

^ The remarks of Mrs. Biilclier on the conqiiest are so apt and irue, thal I 
cannot forbear qiioling them here :— 

Thiis, in ihe December of llie year 641, Kgypt jiassed under ihe Moslem 
“ yokc, from whicli—whelher under ^\rab, Circassian, or Turk—she lias ncver 
“ since been able lo free herself, and which slowly biit surelyhas crushed oul 
“ her art, her cirilisation, her leaining, her religion, and welbnigh her very life ; 
“ for Qf the four (rather eiglit) millions who makc iip ihe joresent population 
“ of Kgypi, ihere arc barely seven (rather nine) hundred ihousand wlio can 
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Amru wished to fix his scat of government at Alex- A.n. 10- 
andria, biit Omar would not allow him to remain so far 
away from his camp, So he returned to Upper Egypt, Fosiat. 
I"or several ycars his followers werc engaged against thc 
Nubians, and at last brought them undcr subjcction in 
the direction of Dongola. A body of thc Arabs crossed 
the Nile and scttled in Ghizeh, on thc western bank,— 
a movement which Omar permitted only on condition 
that a strong fortress was constructed there to prevent thc 
possibility of surprise. The headquarters of the army were 
pitched near Memphis. Around them grew up a militar}^ 
station, called from its origin, Eostat, or “ the IGicamp- 
ment.” It expanded rapidly into the Capital of Egypt, 
the modern Cairo. And there Amru laid the foundation 
of a great Mo.squc on the sitc of that which still bears his 
name,^ 

Zobcir urged Amru to cnforce the right of conquest, Soil left 
and divide the land among his followers. Amru refuscd ; 

^ ^ > cultivatois, 

and the Caliph conhrmed the judgment. “ Leave it,” was 
his wise reply, “ in the people’s hands, to nurse and fruc- 
tify.” As clsewhere, Omar would not allow the Arabs 
to bccome proprietors of a single acre. Even Amru was 
refused ground whereon to build a mansion for himself. 
lle had a dwelling-place, the Caliph reminded him, at 
Medina, and that should suffice. So the land of Egypt, 
left in the hands of its ancestral occupants, became a rich 
granary for Arabia, just as in bygone times it had been 
the granary of the Roman empire. 

A memorable work, sct on foot by Amru after his 


“ claim beyond dispiite to be the true descendants of ihe ancienl Eg)*ptians, and 
“ the enduring witnesses through centuries of persecution for the faith of 
“ Christ” (vol. i. p. 370). 

[Thank God thai all ihis has now changed intoa brighter prospect since the 
glorious victoiy" ()f Kharlum. 3rd Ed.] 

^ An intere.sling history of ihe Mo.scpie wiih illustralions appears in ihe 
Asiatic Jourual for October 1890, p. 759. Amru (Amr) is ihere described, 
from a tradition of Makrizi, as “a short ihick-set inan with a large head and 
“ black eyes, and a good-humourcd expres.sion.” The iradition adds a ser- 
mon given by Arnru in ihis Mosque, which of coursc, like much el.se that we 
1 read about this eampaign, is mere fiction. 
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.\.ll. 10- rcturn to l^o.stnt, facilitatcd thc transport of corn from 
lCgypt to thc llcjaz. Itwas nothing lcss tlian tlic rcopcn- 
\\v^ of thc ancicnt commiinication bctwccn thc watcrs of 
, thc Nilc in Uppcr lCgypt and thosc of thc Rcd Sca at 
Sncz.^ Thc channcl lcft thc castcrn branch of tlic ri\’er 
at 1 >clbcis, thcn turncd to thc right, and, striking thc salt 
lakcs near Timsch, rcachcd thc Rcd Sca by what is now 
thc lo\\'cr ])ortion of thc Sucz Canal. Long disuscd, thc 
bcd was chokcd with silt; but the obstructions could not 
ha\'e bccn \’ery formidablc, for within a ycar navigation 
was restorcd, and thc Caliph, at Ycnbo (thc port of 
Alcdina), witnesscd vcsscls discharge thcir burdens which 
had bccn freightcd under the vcry shadow of thc Ryra- 
mids. The canal remained na\hgable for somc lM’ghty 
ycars, whcn, choked with sand, it was again abandoned. 

Pinding that the Egyptians, used to delicate and luxu- 
rious living, looked down upon the Arabs for their frugal 
fare, Amru, famcd for mother-wit, chosc a singular cxpe- 
dient to disabuse them. Eirst he had a feast prepared of 
slaughtered camels, aftcr the Bcdouin fashion, and the 
Egyptians looked on with wonderwhile the army satished 
their hunger with the rude repast. Next day a sumptuous 
banquet was set out, with all the dainties of the Egyptian 
table; here again the warriors fell to with equal zest. On 
the third day the troops were paraded in battle array, 
wlien Amru thus addressed the crowals who Ilockcd to the 
spectacle :—“ The first day's entertainment was to Ict you 
“ sce the simple manner of our life at home; the second 
“ to show that \ve can enjoy the good things of thc con- 
“ quered lands, and yet retain, as ye see this day, our 


.\mru 
would 
leach 
Eg)'ptians 
lo respect 
the Arabs. 


“ martial 


vigour 


notwithstanding.” 


The Copts retired, 


^ The attempt was Tirst made by Tharaoh Nechos, and subsequently by 
Darius, who opened communication from Bubastis, on the eastern estuaiy of 
the Nile, to the head of the Red Sea. A second canal was made by the 
Ptolemies at Tel Eakhus, nearer to the Mediterranean. This took the line of 
lagoons (the modern fresh-water canal) to the Red Sea, and was too shallow 
to be of miich use, excepting in high Ilood. One of these lines eventually, 
deepened by Trajan, remained navigable lo the end of the Third century of 
our era. It was ihe same canal, no doubt, now cleared out and deepened by 
Amru. 
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saying one to the other, See ye not that the Arabs A.li. 19- 
“ have but to raise tlieir heel upon us, ancl it is enough.” 

Omar was clelighted at his lieutenant’s device, and said of 
him, “ Of a truth it is on wisdom and resolve, as wcll as 
“ upon force, that warfare doth depencl.” 

A curious tale is told of the rising of the Nile. The Kable of 
yearly flood having bcen long dclayed, the Copts, accord- 
ing to custom, sought leave to cast into the river amaiden to Nile. 
beautifully attired, or rather, as we may suppose, the 
cAigy of such a one.^ When referrecl to, the Caliph 
inclosed this singular letter in a despatch to Amru:— 


“ The Commander of the Kaithhil to the River Nile, greeting. 

“ If in times past thou hast risen of thineown wnll, ‘hen stay thy flood ; 
“ but if by will of Almighty Cod, then to Ilim we pray that thy waters may 
‘‘ rise and orerspread the land.” 


“ Cast this letter,” wrote the Caliph, “ into the stream, and 
“ it is enough.” It was done, ancl thc fertilising tide began 
to rise abundantly. 

i Amru, with the restless spirit of the faith, soon pushed Alcxandria 
his conc][uests westward, establishcd himself in Barca, and ^ *’ 

1 reached even to Tripoli. The subject races were taxed rcduced, 
in fixed tribute of Berber slaves, thus early sanctioning in 646^^” ). 
that unhappy land, traffic in human flesh and blood. The 
' maritime settlements receivecl littlc aicl from the Byzan- 
tine Aeets. But, a few years after, in the Caliphate of 
Othman, a desperate attempt was made to regain posses- 
sion of Alexandria. The IMoslems, busy with their 
conciuests clsewhere, had Ieft thc city insufficiently pro- 
tected. The Greek and other inhabitants, already weary 
of the Moslem rule, conspired with the Byzantinc Court; 
and a flcet of 300 ships, uncler command of Manuel, drove 
out the garrison and took possession of the city. Amru 
hastened to its rescue. A great battle was fought outside 
thewalls: thc Greeks were defeated, and the town siib- 
jected to the miseries of a second ancl longer siege. It 

^ The tradilion is not given by our early authorities, but may nevertheless 
be grounded on fact, for Lane tells us it is the custom to cast year Ijy year 
such a figure into the river, calling it The Bridc of the Nile. 
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\.H. 10 - was at last takcn by storm aiicl givcn up to plunclcr. To 
obviatc thc rccurrcncc of similar mishap, Amru ra/ccl thc 
fortification.s, ancl (]uartcrccl in thc vicinity a stron^ gar- 
rison, which twicc a ycar was rclicvccl from Uppcr l\gypt. 
Thc Moslcm court was transfcrrcd to h'ostat, ancl Alc.y- 
anclria ccascd to bc thc caj)ital of h"gypt. 
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Adyance on tiie Soutii of Persia. 

TAKEN PRISONER 
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16-20 A.Il. 637-641 A.l), 


Turning once more to the eastern provInces of the Cah- 
phate, \ve find the cautious policy of Omar still tending to 
restrain the Moslem arms within the limits of Irac-Araby, 
or the country bounded by the western slopes of the Persian 
range. But they were soon, by the force of events, to burst 
the barrier. 

To the north of Medain, the Moslem border was securely 
defended by Holwan and other strongholds planted along 
the hilly range. In Lower Irac, Otba had, after repeated 
encounters, established himself at Bussorah, from whence he 
held securely the country at the head of the Gulf. But the 
Persian satraps were still in strength at Ahwaz and Ram 
I Iormuz, within a hundred miles of him. 

Hostilities in this direction werc precipitated by a rash 
and unsuccesshil raid upon Persepolis. Ala, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by crushing the rebellion in Bahrein, 
saw with jealous eye the conquests in Irac of Sad and 
Otba. Tempted by the nearness of the Persian shore 
across the narrow^ strait, he set on foot an expedition to 
seize the district lying opposite. This was done, not only 
without permission, but against the known unwillingness 
of Omar to trust the treacherous element. Success might 
have justihed the project; but it fell out otherwise. The 
troops landing on the Persian coast, met for a time with 
no check in their advance upon Persepolis. But before 
long they were drawn into a trap. Advancing altogether. 
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they had ncgicctcd to .sccurc their l^asc, and wcrc ciit oTr 
by thc cncmy from thcir ships. After a scvcre cngagc- 
mcnt, iinablc to dispcrsc thc gathcring encmy, and turning 
as a last rcsourcc towards Ikissorah, they found thc road 
in that dircction barred. IMessengers wcre hurricd to 
IMedina, a nd Omar, incenscd with Ala for his foolhardi- 
ncss, despatched urgent command to Otba to relicvc thc 
T^lcagiicrcd army. A forcc of 12,000 mcn sct out imme- 
diatcly; and forming, not without difificulty, a junction 
with Ala, beat back thc Persians, and then retired on 
Ikissorah. TTTe troops of Otba gained a grcat name in 
this affiair, and thc special thanks of Omar. 

But the rĕrTeat, conducted with whatcvcr skill and 
braveiy, put heart into the hostilc border. Hormuzan, a 
Persian satrap, had escaped from Cadesi}^a to his own 
province of Ahwaz, on the lower mountain range, at no 
great distance from Bussorah. He began now to makc 
raids upon the Arab outposts, and Otba resolved to attack 
him. Reinforcements were obtained from Kufa, and Otba 
was fortunate enough to gain over a Bcdouin tribe, which, 
though long settled near Ahwaz, was by blood and sym- 
pathy allied to the garrison of Bussorah. Thus strengthened, 
he dislodged the enemy from Ahwaz, and drove him across j 
the Karoon river. A truce was called ; and Ahwaz, ceded 
to the Moslems, was placed by Otba in the hands of his 
Bedouin allies. After one of his victories, the girdle of ■ 
the defeated Mirzuban, or Persian noble, was sent as a | 
trophy to the Caliph. The envo}^, pressed by Omar, ! 
confessed that the Moslems were becoming luxurious in 
foreign parts;—“ The love of this present life,'’ he said, 
increaseth upon them, gold and silver dazzling their i 
“ sight.” Concerned at the unwelcome avowal, Omar sum- > 
moned Otba, who came leaving a Bedouin chief in charge l 
at Bussorah. The arrangement was highly distasteful to 
Omar,—“What!” he cried, “ hast thou put a man of the 
Desert over the Companions of the Prophet? That may * 
never be!” So Moghira was placed in charge; and Otba j 
dying on his journey back from pilgrimage, Moghira i 
became Governor in his stead. Thus eaiTy do we see thc 
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spirit of antagonism rapidly breeding between the Bedouin A.H. IG- 
chiefs and the men of Mecca and Medina, ‘ 

Jn the following year, a dispiite as to their boundary Hostilityof 
arose between the Bedouin tribe and lIormuzan; and the 
latter, dissatished with the Moslem generars decision, 639 a.d. 
again raised his hostile standard. lie was put to flight 
by the Moslems, who reduced the rebellious province, arid 
sought permission to follow up the yictory by a farther 
advance. But Omar, withholding permission, bade thcm 
rather busy themselves where they were in restoring the 
irrigation works, and so resuscitatc the deserted helds of 
Khuzistan. I lormuzan fled farther east, and was, for the 
second time, granted an amnesty. 

Not long after, emissaries from Yezdegird at Merve Ram Hoi- 
were found at work stirring the people up to fresh rebcllion.-iJ^^^^j^^^j^^^ 
The attitudc of IIormuzan became once more doubtful pcaptured, ^ 
and the Caliph, suspecting serious opposition, ordered a 640^A"r). 
powerful army to assemble from Kufa and Biissorah, of 
which he gave command to Noman. Hormuzan, with a 
great Persian following, was pursued by it; again routed 
at Ram Hormuz, he fled to Tostar, fifty miles north of 
Ahwaz, a stronghold which, obstinately defended by thc 
Persians, kept the Moslems for several months at bay. In 
the cnd, but not without considerable loss, it was stormed, 
and Hormuzan, with the garrison, surrendered at the dis- 
cretion of. the Caliph, and was accordingly sent to the 
Court at Medina. 

Siege was thcn laid to Sus, the royal Shushan ofSiis, or 
ancient memory; still a formidable city, it was planted 
between two rivers, on a verdant plain with snow-clad 
mountains in the distance. The army succeeded here in 
drawing over a body of Perslan nobles with a large native 
following; these were at once admitted to conhdence, and 
commands conferred upon them, with the singular honour 
of a well-portioned place upon the tribal list. Still, it was 
not till after a protracted siege and conAict that Sus was 
taken. Omar gave ordcrs for the reverential maintenance Tomb of 
of the tomb of Daniel in this the scene of his memorable 
vision “ by the river of Ulal ”; and here, to the present 
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clay, tlic pioii.s carc of .siiccccding gcncrations has prc- 
scrvcd liis shrinc through thirtcen ccntiirics of succccding 
changc. 

Thc iniportant city of Jiindai-Sabiir, with surrounding 
country, was also reduccd by Noman, and an advancc 
thrcatcncd on Ispahan. But evcnts wcre now transpiring 
in Khorasan, which at lcngth opcned thc way to an 
advancc upon the hcart of l^ersia, and callcd that Leadcr 
to morc stirring work. 

Thc deputation which, along with the spoil of Tostar, 
carried Hormuzan a prisoner to Medina, throws light upon 
the reasons that weighed with thc Caliph to withdraw his 
long-standing embargo on a forward movement. As thc 
party drew ncar Medina, thcy drcssed out the captive in 
his brocaded vestmcnts, to show to the Citizens the fashion 
of a Persian noble. Wearied with the reception of a depu- 
tation from Kufa (for in this way he transacted much of 
the provincial business), Omar had fallen asleep, whip in 
hand, on his cushioned carpet in the grcat ]\Iosque. When 
the captive Prince entered the precincts of the court, 

“ Where is the Caliph ? he cried, looking roimd, “ and 
“ where his guards and warders?” It was indeed a con- 
trast between the sumptuous palaces of thc Chosroes, to 

which he had been used, and the simple surroundings of _ 

the mightier Caliph! ' Disturbed by the noise, Omar 
started up, and, divining who the stranger was, exclaimed, 

“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath humbled this man and the 
“ like of him I” He made them disrobe the prisoner and 
clothe him in coarse raiment. Then, still whip in hand, 
he upbraided Hormuzan, and (Moghira interpreting) bade 
him justify the repeated breach of his engagements. The 
captive made as if fain to reply; then gasping, like one 
faint from thirst, begged for a draught of water. “ Give 
it,” said the Caliph, “ and let him drink in peace.” “ Nay,” 
said the captive, trembling, “ I fear to drink, lest some one 
slay me unawares.” “Thy life is safe,” said Omar, “until 
thou hast drunk the water up.^’ The words were no 
sooner spoken than Hormuzan poured the contents upon 
the ground. “I wanted not thc water,” he said, “ but 
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auarter, and now thou hast given it ine.” “Liar!”cried A.ii. ic- 
Omar angrily, “ thy life is forfeit.” “ But not/’ interposed " 
the bystanders, “ until he drink the water up.” “ Strange,” 
said Omar, foiled for once, “ the fellow hath deceived mc, 

“ and yet I cannot spare the life of one who hath slain so 
“ many of the faithful by reiterated treachery. I swear that 
“ thou shalt not gain by thy deceit, unless thou embrace 
“ Islam.’' IIormuzan, nothing loth, made profession of the 
faith upon the spot ; and thenceforth, taking up his 
residence at Medina, received a pension of high grade. 

“ What is the cause,” inquired Omar of the deputation, Deputa- 
“ that' thesCi Persians persistently break faith and rebel 
“ against us? IMaybe, ye treat them harshly.” “Not so,” ofhan 
they answered ; '^but thou hast forbidden us to enlarge our adVancc. 

“ boundary ; and the King is in their midst to stir them up. 

“ Two Kings can in no wise exist together, until the one 
“ expel the other. It is not our harshness, but their King, 

“ that hath incited them to rise against us after having 
“ made submission. And so it will go on until thou shalt 
“ remove the barrier and leave us to go forward and expel 
“ their King. Not till then will their hopes and machina- 
“ tions cease.” 

These views werc also enforced by Hormuzan. The Omar 
truth began to dawn on Omar that necessity was laid 
upon him to withdraw the ban against advance. In self- 
defence, nothing was left but to crush the Chosroes and 
I take entire possession of his realm. 
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Pcrsian ] 1 t was iiot long" before any lingering doubts of Omar 
were put an end to. Ile was compelled at last by the 
warlike attitude of the Persian court to bid his armies 
take the held with the avowed object of dealing the 
Empire a final blow. 

Though forced to fl}% Ye^degird may have buoyed 
liimseT up with the hope that the Arabs, content with the 
fertile plain of Mesopotamia, would leave his possessions 
undisturbed beyond the mountain range. But the capture 
of Sus the ancient capital of Media, and the advance 011 
Ispahan put an end to any such imagination. Arabian 
hordcs still pressed upon the border; and their irruption 
into farther Persia was inevitable. The King, having 
resolved once more to stem thc hostile tide, ordered the 
Governors of provinces to gather their forces together for 
a vigorous attack. J\Iany of these enjoyed a virtually 
independent rule; but now their interests were knit 
together by a common danger. From the shores of thc 
Caspian to the Indian Ocean, from the Oxus to thc 
Pcrsian Gulf, they rallied in vast numbers around the 
Royal standard on the plain below the snow-capped peak 
of Demav"end. 

Tidings of the rising storm as they reached Sad were 
passed on directly to the Caliph. Each courier brought 
a fresh alarm. A host of 150,000 was assembled undcr 
a general named l"iruzan; now encampcd at Hamadan, 
now marching on Ilolwan, they would soon be close to 
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Kufaj at their veiy cloors. The crisis, 110 cloiibt, was A.ll. 21- 
serious. Any reverse on the mountain borcler woulcl AT 
loosen holcl upon the plains below; and Chalda2a, even 
Kufa and Bussorah might be wrested from them. As on 
previous occasions of imminent danger, Omar declared 
his resolve to march in person. Encamped midway 
between these two Cities, his presence would restore 
conhdence; and while able from thence to direct the 
movements in front, his reseiwe would be a clefence to 
them in the rear. But the old arguments again prevailed, 
and Omar was persuaded to remain behind. Noman was 
summoned from the campaign in Khuzistan to take the 
chief command. Leaving strong garrisons behind, troops 
were pushed forward in two columns from Bussorah ancl 
Kufa. The army at Sus, besides furnishing a contingent 
for the main advance, reneweci its attack upon Persepolis, 
and so preventecl the forces in that c]uarter from joining 
the Royal stanclarcl. 

Arrived at Holwan, Noman sent forward spies, who Battle of 
reported the enemy pitchecl in great force on the plain 
boimclecl by the lofty peaks of Elwand, but the roacl^^^A.i). 
thus far clear. So they marched forward, and were soon 
face to face with the Persians on the memorable helcl 
of Nehavencl. The Moslems were 30,000 strong, pne 
fifth only of the enemy; weak in numbers, biit strong in 
faith, and nerved by the presence of veterans and lieroes 
of fonner helds. After two clays’ skirmishing, the Persians 
retired behind their line of fortification, from whence they 
were able at pleasure to issue and molest their adversaries. 

The Moslems at last, wearied by delay, resolvecl by artihce 
to draw them out. At Toleiha’s instance they fcll back, 
and, on thc Persians following, wheeled round and cut 
thcm off from their return. A herce engagement followed, 
and in it Noman was slain. But the Arabs achieved at 
last their wonted success. Of the enemy 30,000 were left 
on the held ; the rest fled to an acljoining hill, and thcre 
80,000 more were slain. Of the great army but shrecls 
effected their escape. The fate of P^iru^an gave rise to a 
pious proverb. He Aed towards Hamadan, but hnding 
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thc niountain [)as.s cliokcd by a caravan of honcy, and 
losing his way, was o\’crtakcn tlius and slain. Ilcncc 
thc saying — '' Part of tJic LorcPs Jiost is tJie Jioney-beer 
1 lamadan fcir mto thc hands of thc victorious army; and 
thc royal trcasurc and jcwcls, dcpositcd for safcty in thc 
grcat h'ire tcmplc therc, wcre dclivcrcd up. Thc chiefs 
and pcople of all wcstcrn Pcrsia submittcd and becamc 
tributary. The booty was immcnsc; and amongst it two 
caskcts of rarc gcms, which Omar at first placcd in thc 
trcasury at Mcdina. Ncxt morning, thc couricr was 
Tccalled, Omar liaving sccn a vision of angcls who warned 
him of punisliment hereafter if hc kcpt tlie jcwels. “ Takc 
“ them hencc,” he said; “sell them, and let tlic price be 
“ divided amongst the army.” Thcy fetched 4,000,000 
dirhcms. 

Omar had now embarked on an enterprisc from whicli 
there was no rcturning. The proud Yezdegird rcfuscd 
to yicld, and the Caliph no longer scrupled pursuing 
him to the bitter end. Thc warlike races south of the 
Caspian again gathered under Isfandiar, brother of the 
ill-fated Rustem, for thc defcnce of Rei. The Moslems 
advanced to meet them; and another grcat victory placed 
the City at their mcrcy. Isfandiar rctired to Azerbijan ; 
again defeated, he was taken prisoner; then, despairing of 
success, he changed sides, and made common cause with 
the invading army. From Rei, Yezdegird fled to Ispahan; 
finding no shelter there, he hurried to Kerman, and thencc 
retired to Balkh. At last he took refuge in Merve, whencc 
he sought aid from the Turks, and even from the Emperor of 
China. The former espoused his cause; and for scveral years 
the contest was waged with varying success in the vicinity 
of Mervc. But in the end the Turkish hordes retired, 
and with them Yezdegird, across the 0 .xus. Tlic conAict 
was subsequentl)^ renewed, but Yezdcgird ne^'cr recovered 
his authorit}’; bcreft of his treasures and descrted by his 
followers, who in vain besought him to tcnder submission, 
he survived till the reign of Othman, when, as we shall sec, 
he met with an ignoble death. 

On the fall of Rei, the Arabs turned their arms against 
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the yarious Pcrsian provinces. Some of these, though A.II. 21- 
subordinate in name, had becn, in point of fact, their own 
masters: and now, even when the heart liad ceased to ^'crsian 
beat, maintained a dangerous vitality. Six cohimns, reducecl. 
drawn from Kufa and Biissorali, and continually re- 
plenished by new Arabian levies thirsting for rapinc and 
renown, invaded as many different regions, each falling 
under the go\'ernment of thc leader who reduced it. 

Tlius, onc after another, Fars, Kerman, ]\Iokran, Sejes- 
tan, Khorasan, and Azerbijan, were conquered. But the 
people would ever and anon rise again in rebellion; and it 
was long before the invaders could subside into a settled 
life, or feel secure away from the protection of garrisoned 
cntrenchments. Thc privilcges enjoyed by professors of 
the faith were so great that the adherents of Zoroastrian 
worship were not long able to resist thc attraction; by 
degrees the Persian race came over, in name at least, to 
the dominant creed, and in the end all opposition ceased. 

The notices of Zoroastrian families, and of Fire tĕmples 
destroyed in after reigns, show indeed that in many 
quarters the conversion was slow and partiah^ But after Pcrsian.s 
the fall of the Court, the political and social inducements 
to bow before Islam were, for the most part, irresistible. nate race. 
The polished Persian formcd a new element in Moslem 
society. Yet, howev"er noble and rehned, he held for 
long a place apart and altogether inferior to that enjoyed 
by the rude but dominant class of Arabian blood. Indi- 
vdduals or families belonging to the subject peoples could 
only gain a recognised position by attaching themselves 
to some Arab chlef or clan, as “ clients ” or adherents ; 
and, though thus dependent, might claim some of thc 
privileges of thc ruling faith. But neithcr here nor else- 
where did theyjntermarry with the Arabs on cqual terms, 
nor were they, in point of fact, looked upon otherwise 

^ The Zoioastrians werc stili nuineroiis, espccially in the outlying pro- 
vinces, even under llic Abbassides. Tlic sociai and political inducements to 
proless Islam,—a prolession at first buL superhcial,—are wcll brought oiit in 
The Apolof:;y of AI Klndy. See espccially the speech of A 1 Mamiin, pp. 29 
and 84. 
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thaii as of infcrior castc. tliougli in tlicory, on 

bccoming Miissulmans, conqucrcd nations might cntcr 
thc “cqual brothcrhood ” of Islam, thcy formcd not thc 
lcss an altogcthcr lowcr cstatc. Thc racc and languagc, 
anccstral dignity, and political privilcgcs, of thc Arab 
linc, continucd for many gcnerations to bc paramount 
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WiiiLE Moslem arms werc thus rapiclly rcducing the 17-23A.H. 
East under thc Oinar sway, the wave of concpiest which 
had swept over Syria, and broken threateningly on the 
southern border of Asia Minor, now for the time relaxed andP^gypt. 
into a calm. After the death of Heraclius there was no 
longer spirit left in the hhnpire to continue the struggle 
by either land or sea. Desultory attempts there were at 
intervals upon the coast, but followed by no lasting suc- 
cess. Muavia was biisy meanwhile consoliclating the 
aclministration of Syria, ancl, with sagacious foresight, 
strengthening his hold against the chances of the future. 
Elsewhere peace prevallecl. Amru maintained hrm rule 
in Egypt ; and, waging chronic warfare against the 
Native tribes and Roman settlements on the coast, 
gradually extended westward the boundaries of Islam. 

Arabia, still pouring forth its restless spirits to hght 
abroad, was tranquil at home. 

Resides the journeys into Syria alreacl}" mentioned, Omarvi.siu 
Omar quitted his residence at Aleclina onl}" for the annual enhyges 
Pilgrimage. The Governors of the various provinces used 
to visit Mecca for the same purpose; and the Caliph was 
wont to improve the opportunity for conferring with them 
as they returned b}^ way of Medina, on matters of pro- 
vincial interest. Several years before his death, he spent 
th ree wecks at Mecca, and enlargccl the space around the 
Kaaba. Dwcllings that approached too closely to the 
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I loly house wcrc piilled down, and thc Tirst stcp takcn to 
form a grand Sqiiarc and piazza such as bccamc thc placc 
of worship for all mankind. Somc owncrs rchised to sell 
thcir patrimony; but thc houscs werc demolishcd nevcr- 
thclcss, and thc price in compcnsation depositcd in the 
trcasury. Thc boimdary pillars of tlie Ilaraiii^ or sacrcd 
prccincts around the City, werc rcnewcd ; and convcnicnt 
halting - placcs constructed at thc pilgrim stations, for 
custody of which and carc of the adjoining springs, the 
local tribes were held responsible. 

In thc seventh year of Omar’s rcign volcanic hres 
burst from a hill in the neighbourhood of Mcdina. Thc 
Caliph gave command to distribute alms amongst thc 
poor, a pious work in which the people joined; “ and so 
the volcano stoppcd.” In the same year a naval expedi- 
tion was sent across thc Red Sea, to check attacks upon 
the Moslems on the Abyssinian coast. The vessels were 
wrecked, and the expedition suffered great privation. 
The disaster led Omar to vow that he would never agairi 
permit troojis to embark upon an element so trcacherous. 
It was not till some years after his death that the Mus- 
sulmans gathered courage to brave the risks of a naval 
encountcr. 

In the Gov'ernors appointed to control thc turbulent 
cities of Kufa and Bussorah, Omar was not altogcther 
fortunate. Otba, governor of Bussorah, died, as we havc 
seen, shortly after rescuing the unfortunatc expedition to 
Bersepolis. The choice of a successor in Moghira was 
ill-advised. Of rude and repulslve aspect, he had com- 
mitted murder in his youth at Tayif, and Islam had not 
softened his nature or impro\^ed his morals. A Harem of 
fourscore wi\"es and concubines failed to satisfy his vagrant 
passion. At Bussorah his movements were watched by 
enemies, who through an intervening window were witness 
to an intrigue with a Bedouin lady visiting his house. 
When he came forth to lead the public prayer, they 
shouted him down as an adulterer; and Omar summoned 
him to answer the accusation. By any reasonable law of 
evidence, the crime had been established beyond a doubt; 
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but, under the strange conditions promulgated by Ma- A.il. 17- 

fc >0 

homet on the misadventure of his favourite wife, there 
was a flaw in thc testimony of Ziad, the fourth witness.^ 

The Calipli, with an ill-concealed groan at the miscarriage 
of justice, ordered the witnesses to be scourged according 
to the ordinance, and the accused set free. “ Strikc hard,” 
cricd the barefaced Moghira, addressing the unwilling 
minister of the law;—“strike hard, and comfort my heart 
thereby! ” “ klold thy peace,” said Omar; “it wanted 

but little to convict thee; and then thou shouldst have 
been stoned to death as an adulterer.” The culprit was 
silenced, but not abashed. continued to reside in 

Medina, a crafty courtier at the Caliph’s gate. 

As successor, Omar appointed Abu Musa to the Alm iMusa 
government of Bussorah, a man of very different stamp. 

Small of stature, smooth in face, and of little presence, he 
had yet distinguished himself at Honein, and had been 
employed as an envoy by the Prophet. He wanted 
strength and hrmness for the stormy times that were 
coming, but was wise and sufhciently able to hold the 
restless Bedouins of Bussorah in check. Bdonging to a 
L Bedouin tribe himself, it was perhaps an advantage, in the 

I jealousies now growing up, to be outside the clique of 
Mecca and Medina citizens. But feeling still the need of 
^ such support, he said to Omar as he was leaving: “ Thou 
1 “ must strengthen my hands with a company of the Com- 

• “ panions of the Prophet, for verily they are as salt in the 

I “ midst of the people ” ; and his request was granted, for he 
I took nine-and-twenty men of mark along with him. But 
• i even Abu Musa was near losing his command, and that 
|j in a way which curiously illustrates Omars government. 

After a successful campaign against the Kurds, he sent, as 
I usual, a deputation to Medina with report of the victory, 

•| and the royal Fifth. Dhabba, a discontented citizen, being 

■ ^ The autoptic witness of four persons is necessary for conviction, the 

)|| penalty being death ; but if the evidence fail of full proof, the witnesses instead 
are scourged {Life of Mahoinet^ p. 293). Conviction therefore is, undei 
I: ordinary circumstances, practically impossible. Moghira felt beholden to Ziad 
) i for his evidence in this matter, as we shall in the sequel see. 
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- rcfusccl a placc upon it, sct out alonc to Mcclina, and thcrc 
iaicl chargcs against .Abu iMusa, who was siiinmonccl by 
Omar to clcar himsclf. Artcr some clays of connncmcnt, 
he was brought bcforc thc Caliph, facc to facc with his 
of accuscr. Thc first chargc was that a bancl of youths taken 
in thc cxpcclition wcrc uscd by him as attcndants. 
“ Triic,” saicl /\bu \Iusa; “ thcy dicl mc good scrvicc as 
guidcs; thcrcforc I paicl thcir ransom, and now, bcing 
frec, thcy scrvc mc.’’ “ lle speakcth the truth,” answcrccl 

Dhabba, “ but what I said was also truc.” The seconcl 
was that he held two lancled propcrtics. “ I cio,” explaincd 
Abu ]\Iusa; “onc for the subsistcnce of my family, thc 
othcr for the sustcnancc of the peoplc.” Dhabba answerccl 
as before. Thc third was that the governor had in his 
household a girl that farcd too sumptuously. Abu Musa 
was silent. Again, hc was charged with making over thc 
seals of office to Ziad ; which was admitted by Abu Musa, 
“ bccause he found thc youth to be wisc and fit for office.” 
The last charge was that he had given thc largess of a 
thousand dirhems to a poet; and this Abu Musa ad- 
mitted,—^to preserve, as he said, his authority from scur- 
rilous attack. The Caliph was satisfied, and permittcd 
.\bu Alusa to resume his government, but desired him to 
send Ziad and the girl to Mcdina. On their arrival, Omar 
was so pleased with Ziad, already Toreshadowing his 
administrative talent, that he sent him back with approval 
of his employment in the affairs of state ; but the girl was 
detained, perhaps because of hcr undue inAuence, in con- 
finement at Medina. With Dhabba the Caliph was very 
angry. Out of malice he had sought to ruin Abu Alusa 
by one-sided allegations. “Truth perverted is no better,” 
said Omar, “ than a lie; and a lie leadeth to hell fire.” 

Kufa remained several years under its founder Sad, 
the conqueror of Chalda^a. At length, in the Ninth year 
of Omar’s reign, a faction sprang up against him. The 
Bedouin jealousy of the Coreish had already begun to 
work; and Sad was accused of unfairness in distributing 
the booty. There was imputed also lack of martial spirit 
and backwardness in the field, a revival of the slanderous 
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charge at Cadesiya. He was summoned, with his ac- A.li. 17 - 

cusers, to Medina; but the main offence proved against 

him was one of little concern to them. In his public Moghira 

...... . . appointed 

ministrations he hacl cut short the customary prayers; in his 
and Omar, deeming the misdemeanour to be unpardon- 
able^deposed him. To hll a vacancy requiring unusual 
skill, experience, and power, Omar unwisely appointed 
Ammar, who, as a persecuted slave and confessor in the 
hrst days of Islam, was second to none in the faith; but 
a man of 110 ability, and now advanced in years.^ The 
citizens of Kufa were not long in hnding out his inca- 
pacity; and, at their desire, Omar transferred Abu Musa 
from Bussorah to rule over them. But it was no easy work 
for him to curb the factious populace. They took offence 
at his slav^e for undue inAuence in buying fodder before it 
crossed the bridge; and for so slight a cause, after he had 
been Governor but for a year,theCaliph sent him back again 
to Bussorah. Omar was on the point of making another 
nomination, when the artful Moghira wormed the secret 
from him ; and, dw^elling on the burden of a hundred 
thousand turbulent Citizens, suggested that the candidate 
in view was not ht to bear it. “ But,” said Omar, ‘Hhe 
“ men of Kufa have pressed me to send them neither a 
“ headstrong tyrant, nor a weak and impotent believer.” 

“ As for a weak believer,” answered Moghira, “ his faith 
“ is for himself, his weakness thine; as for a strong tyrant, 

“ his tyranny injureth himself, his strength is for thee.” 

Omar, caught in the snare, was weak enough to confer on 
Moghira, his former scandal notwithstanding, the govern- 
ment of Kufa. With all his defects, Moghira was, without 
doubt, the strong man needed for that stiff-necked city; 
and he held his position during the two remaining years 
of OmaCs reign. 

About the same time, Omar appointed another early Abdallah 
convert of singular religious merit, Abdallah ibn Masud, 
who had in early days like Ammar been a slave at Mecca, 
to a post at Kufa, for which, however, he was better htted, 

—the charge of the Treasury. He had been the body- 
"" ^ Life of Hahoniet^ p. 66, 
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scrvant of thc Jh*ophct, who was uscd to call him “ light 
“ iii body, biit wcighty in fait]i.” ^ IIc was lcarncd in the 
Coran, and liad a “rcading” of liis own, to which as thc 
best tcxt, lic iicld j)crsistcntly against all rccensions. 

Thcre was still considerablc jcalousy bctwccn Ikissorah 
and its richcr riY-al. Thc armies of both had contributcd 
towards tlic conqucst of Khuzistan, and liad sharcd ac- 
cordingly. But Bussorah, with its tccming thousands, was 
comparatively poor ; and Omar, to equalisc the bcnchts 
of all who had servcd in thc earlier campaigns, assigned 
to them incrcascd allowances, to be met from thc surplus 
revenues of the territories administered at Kufa. 

In thc more important Govcrnments, thc judicial office 
was discharged by a functionary who held his commission 
as Cazee immediately from thc Calipli. The control of 
other departments remained with the Governor, who, in 
virtue of his officc, led thc daily Brayers and, especially 
on Priday, added an address which had often an important 
political bearing. Military and hscal functions, vested at 
the hrst, like other powers, in the Governor’s hands, came 
eventually to be discharged by officers specially appointed 
to the duty. Teachers of religion were commissioned by 
the State. From the rapidity with which wholc peoplcs 
were brought within the scope of Islam, risk arose of error 
in respect both of creed and ritual, to the vast multitude 
of “ New-moslems,” as they were called. To obviate the 
danger, Omar appointed masters in every country, whose 
business it should be to instruct the people—men and 
women separately—in the Coran and its requirements. 
h^arly also in his reign, he imposed it, as a legal 
obligation, that the people, both small and great, should 
all attend the public services, especially on Priday; and 
notably that in the month of Fast, the whole body of 
]\Ioslems should be constant in the assembling of them- 
selves together in the Mosques. 

To Omar is popularly ascribed, not only the establish- 
ment of the Dewan or Exchequer, and Offices of sys- 
tematic account, but also the regulation of the Arabian 

^ Life of Alahomet^ pp. 58, 294. 
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year. He introduced for this purpose the Mahometan A.H. 17 - 
' era, commencing with the new moon of the first month 
(Moharram) of the year in which the Prophet Aed from 
Mecca. Pfence the Mahometan year was named the 
Hcgira^ or ‘‘ Era of the Plight.”^ 

Of the state of Mahometan society at this period we Deteriora- 
have not the material for jiidging closely. Constant em- so^cia?and 
ployment in the held, no doiibt, tended to check the tiomestic 

iiie. 

depraying inAuences which, in times of ease and luxury, 
relaxed the sanctions and tainted the purity of Bedouin 
life. But there is ample indication that the relations be- 
tween the sexes were already deteriorating. The baneful 
inHuence of polygamy, divorce, and seiwile concubinage, 
was quickened by the multitude of captive women distri- 
buted or sold among the soldiers and the community 
at large. The wife of noble blood held, under the 
old and chivalrous code of the Bedouins, a position of 
j honour and supremacy in the household, from which she 
J could be ousted by no base-born rival, however fair or 
1 fruitful. She was now to be, in the estimation of her 
I husband, but one amongst many. A slave-girl bearing 

I children, became at once, as Oinui Walad^^ free; and 
in point of legitimacy her offspring ranked with the 
children of the free and noble wife. Beauty and 
blandishment thus too often outshone birth and breed- 
ling, and the favourite of the hour displaced her noble 
|mistress. 

I With the coarse sensualist, revelling like Moghira in a Story of 
^Harem stocked with Greek and Persian bond-maids, this 
' might have been expected. But it was not less the case 
in many a house of greater refinement and repute. Some 
ilady, ravished, it may have been, from a noble home, and 

* The calenclar was already strictly liinar, a,.s annoiincecl hy the Prophet at 
he Karewell pilgrimagc. Ihit the and consecpient niinihering of llie years, 

;vas introcliicecl only now. The lunar year is eleven days shorler than ihe 
olar, and so loses three years in every ccntury of ours. Thcre is this con- 
eniencc in the lunar reckoning, that, if the date he given, you can tcll tlie 
geof the moon ; hiit al.so this serious want, that the month is no inclication of 
ihe scason of ihe ycar. 

Hother of his child,'’ 
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cndowcd with thc charms and graccs of a coiirtly lifc, 
woiild captivatc hcr mastcr, and f()r thc momcnt riilc 
siiprcmc. Thc stoiy of Lcila affords a samplc. That 
bcautihil Ghassanidc princcss was bought at Diima by 
Khalid from thc common prizc. Thc famc of hcr charms 
reachcd Mcdina, and kindlcd a romantic flamc in thc 
brcast of Abd al Rahman, son of Abu Bckr. Thc dis- 
consolatc lover ccascd not singing his i\Iistrcss’s prai.ses, 
and his own unhappiness, in verscs still prcscrvcd. At 
last hc became her mastcr, and shc was dc.spatched from 
the camp to his home. At oncc hc took hcr to wifc. 
llis love was so great that, forsaking all othcr, he kept 
only to her, so long as her bcauty lasted. She was the 
queen of his household. Aftcr a timc .she fcll sick and | 
began to waste away. The bcauty went, and with it thc 
masters love, and her turn came to be forsaken. Ilis j 

comrades said to him: “ Why kecp her forsaken and j 

“ neglected thus ? Suffer her to go back to hcr peoplc , 

“ and her home.’’ So he suffered her. Leila’s fate was 
happy compared with that of most. Tired of his toy, the 
owner would sell her, if still young and beautiful, to bc j 

the plaything of another; or if diseasc or years had '| 

fretted her beauty, leave her to eke out the forlorn, weary, ■' 

hopeless, lot of a household slave. 

ReIaxation of manners is signihcantly marked by ( 
frequent notices of drunkenness. There are not wanting 
instances even of Governors deposed because of it. Omar , 
was rigorous in imposing the legal penalty. He did not I 
shrink from commanding stripes to be indicted, even on 1 
his own son and his boon companions, for the use of wine. 

At Damascus, the scandal grew to such a height that ' 
Abu Obeida had to summon a band of Citizens, with thc 
hero Dhirar at their head, for the offence. Hesitating to 'j 
enforce the law, he begged of Omar that the penitent jj' 
offenders might be forgivcn. An angry answer camc: I 
“ Gathcr an assembly,” he wrotc in the stern languagc of 1 
his early days, “ and bring them forth. Thcn ask, /s 
wine lawftil or /orhidden ? If they shall say /orbidden^ 

“ lay eighty stripes on each; if lawfnl^ behcad them 
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“ eveiy one.” They confessed that it was forbidden, and A.li. i7- 
submitted to the ignominious punishment. ^ 

Weakness for wine may have been a relic of the days inAuence 
when the poet sang, “ Bury me under the roots of the ynTcrTon 
“ juicy vine.” But there were domestic inhuences alto- family. 
gether new at work in the vast accession of captive women, 

Greek, Persian, and Egyptian, to the Moslem harems. 

The Jews and Christians might retain their ancestral 
faith, whether as concubines, or married to their masters. 

With their ancestral faith they, no doubt, retained much 
also of the habits of their fatherland ; and the same may 
be said both of them and of the I leathen and Parsee slave- 
girls, cven when adopting outwardly the Moslem faith. 

The countless progeny of these alliances, though ostensibly 
bred in the creed and practice of Islam, must have in- 
herited much of the mothePs life and nationality who 
nursed and brought them up. The crowded Harem, with 
its sanction of servile concubinage, was also an evil school 
for thc rising generation. Wcalth, luxury, and idleness 
were under such circumstances provocative of licence and 
indulgence, which too often degenerated into intemper- 
ance and debauchery. 

For, apart from war and faction, Moslem life was idle Prevailing 
, and mactive. There was little else to relieve its sancti- Inannerl 
“monious voluptuousncss. The hours not spent in the 
Harem were divided bctween listless converse in the City 
: clubs, and prayer at Mosque five times a day. Ladies 
j no longer appeared in public excepting as they Aitted 
' along shrouded bcneath “ the vcil.” The light and grace, 
the charm and delicacy, hitherto imparted by their pre- 
sence to Arab society were gone; the softness, brightness, 
and warmth of nature, so beautifully portrayed in ancicnt 
Arab song, were chilled and overcast. Games of chancc, 

! and suchlike amuscmcnts, wcre forbidden; even specu- 
lation was checked by the ban on interest for moncy lent. 

And so, Mussulman life, cut off, beyond the threshold of 
thc Harem, from the ameliorating influenccs of the gentler 
sex, began to assume outsidc the dreary, morose, and 
cheerless aspcct evcr since retained. But nature is not to 
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be for cvci' thus pcnt iip; tlic rcboiincl too oftcn comcs; 
and in casting off its shacklcs, hiimanity not sclclom biirsts 
likcwisc throiigh thc barricrs of thc Faith. Thc gay 
yoiith of Islam, cloyccl with thc clull clclights of thc 
scc^ucstcrcd Harcm, were tcmptccl thus wlicn abroacl to 
cvadc thc rcstrictions of thcir creccl, ancl seck in thc cup, 
in music, gamcs, and dissipation, thc excitemcnt which 
the young ancl liglit-hcarted will clcmand. In tlic grcatcr 
Citics, intemperance ancl libertinism wcrc rife. Thc cankcr 
spreaci, oftentimes thc worsc becaiise concealccl. Thc 
morc scrious classes werc scanclaliscd not only by amusc- 
mcnts, luxiirics, ancl voluptuoiis living, inconsistcnt with 
their creecl, but even with immoralitics which cannot herc 
bc named. Dcvclopment of this evil camc later on, but 
tares wcre alreacly sown cven under the strict regime of 
Omard 

For the present such excesses prevailccl only in foreign 
parts. At home, the Caliphs, fortificd by the hallowed 
associations of Meclina, preservcd thc simplicity of ancient 
Arab life. Sevcre simplicity, indeed, was not incom- 
patible (as in the case of Mahomet himself) with thc 
indulgences of the I larcm. But even in this rcspcct, the 
first three Caliphs, judgecl by thc standard of Islam, wcrc 
temperate and modest. Omar, they say, had no passion 
for the scx. Bcfore thc Hegira, hc contracted marriage 
with foiir wives, but two of thesc, prcferring to remain at 
Alecca, separated from him. At Medina, he married five 
more, one of whom, however, he divorced. The last mar- 
riage was in the eighth year of his reign, when near sixty 
years of age. Thrce years previously he had marriccl a 
grancldaughter of the Prophet, under circumstances casting 
a curious light on his domestic ways. He conceived a 
liking for Omm Kolthum, the maiden daughter of Abu 
Bekr, and sister of Ayesha, through whom a betrothal 
was arranged. I^ut Ayesha founcl thc light-heartccl 
clamsel with no desire to wcd the agcd Caliph. In this" 

^ For a (lescriplion of the shaineless (leinoralisalion tliat prcYailed in 
Damascus and Baghdad, I niust refer to the lcarned and claboralc work of 
H. von Kreiner, CHltiiygcschicJitc dcs Oricnts n/itcr dcni Chalifcn. 
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dilemiTia she had recourse to the astute Amru, who readily A.ll. 17- 
undertook to break the marriage off. Ile broached the .,^1 
subject to Omar, who thereupon imagined that Amru 
wished the maiden for himselh “ Nay,” said Amru, “ that 
I do not; but she hath been bred softly in the family of 
her father Abu Bekr, and I fear she may ill brook thine 
“ austere manners, and the gravity of thy house.^’ “ But,” 
replied Omar, “I have already engaged to marry her; 

“ how can I break it off? “ Leave that to me,” said 
Amru; “ thou hast indeed a duty to provide for Abu 
Bekr’s family, but the heart of this maiden is not with 
thee. Let her alone, and I will show thee a better than 
she, another Ornm Kolthum, even the daughter of Aly 
and of Patima,” So Omar married this other maiden, 
and she bore him a son and a dauc^hter. 

Many of those whose names we have been familiar Death 
with were now dropping off the scene;—Patima, the 
daughter, and Safia, the aunt, of Mahomet, Zeinab one person> 
of his wives, and Alary his Coptic bond-maid; Abu 
Obeida, Khalid, and the IMuedzzin Bilal. Many others 
who also bore a conspicuous part in thc great rolc of the 
Brophet’s Iife, had now passed away, and a new race was 
springing up in their place. 

Abu Sohan survived till 32 A.H., and died 88 years Alm Sohan 
of age. One eye he lost at the siege of Tayif, and the 
other at the battle on the Yermuk, so that he had long 
bcen blind. He divorced Hind, the mother of Muavia— 
she who “ chewed thc Iiver” of Hamza at the battle of 
Ohodli The reason for the divorce does not appear. 

^ Lifc of MaJiojncty p. 254. 
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It was now the eleventh year of Omar s Caliphate, ancl 
though some sixty years of age, he was fiill of vigour, and 
vigilant in the discharge of the vast responsibilities de- ' 
volving on him. In the last month of the year hc 
journeyed, as was his wont, to Mecca; and taking the 
widows of Mahomet in his suit, performed with them the 
full rites of annual Pilgrimage. Ile had returned but a 
few days to Medina, when his reign came to a tragic and 
untimely end. 

A Persian slave, Abu Lulu, had been brought by 
Moghira from Irac. Made prisoner in his youth by the |l 

Greeks, he had early embraced Christianity; and now, A 
taken by the Moslems, his fate was to endure a second J 

captivity as ]\Ioghira’s slave. When the crowd of , 

prisoners was marched into ]\Iedina from the battle of I 
Nehavend, said to have been Abu Lulu’s birthplace, the " 
sight opened springs of tenderness long pent up; and, 1 
stroking the heads of the little ones, he exclaimed: ' 

“ Vcril}\ Qmar Iiath cousnmed my bowels Ile followed ^ 
the trade of carpenter; and his master shared the prohts. 
Meeting Omar in the market-place, he cried out, “ Com- [ 
mander of the Faithful! right me of my wrong, for verily } 

Moghira hath assessed me heavily.” “ At how much ? ” i 

asked the Caliph. “ At two dirhems a day.” “And what ij 

is thy trade?” “A carpenter and worker in iron,” he 'l 

said. “ It is not much,” replied Omar, “ for a clever 
“ artihcer like thee. I am told that thou couldest design for i : 
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“ mc a mill clriyen by the wind.” “ It is true.” “ Come, A.li. 23. 
then,” continued the Caliph,‘‘and make me such a mill 
that shall be drivx*n by the wind,” “ If spared,” said the 
captive in surly voice, “ 1 will makc a mill for thee, the 
famc whereof shall reach from east evcn to far west ”; and 
he went on his way. Omar remarked, as hc passed, the 
sullen demeanour of Abu Luhi:—“ That slave,” he said, 

“ spoke threateningly to me just now.” 

Next day, when the people assembled in the Mosque Omar 
for morning praycr, Abu Lulu mingled with the front Jvoi?nded 
rank of the worshippers. Omar entered, and, as customary, i>y Him, 
took his stand in front of the congregation, with his back 
towards them. No sooner had he begun the prayer with 
the words Al/a/i A/^Lmr^ than Abu Lulu rushed upon 
him, and with a sharp blacle inhicted six wounds in 
different parts of his body. Then he ran wildly abour, 
killi ng some and wounding others, and at last stabbed 
himself to death. Omar, who had fallen to the grouncl, 
was borne into his house adjoining the court, but was 
sufhciently composed to desire that Abd al Rahman 
should proceed wlth the service. When it was ended, he 
summoned him to his bedsicle, and signihed his intention 
J of nominating him to thc Cahphate. “ Is it obligatory 
upon me?” inquired Abd al Rahman, ‘‘Nay, by the 
Lorcl! ” saicl Omar, “ thou art free.” “ That being so,” he 
repliecl, “ I never will accept the burden.” “ Then stanch 
my wouncl,” said the dying Caliph (for Iife was ebbing 
through a gash below the navel), “and stay me while I 
commit my trust unto a company that were faithful unto 
their Prophet, ancl with whom thelr Prophet was well 
pleasecl.” So he named, together wlth Abd al Rahman, Appoints 
other four,—Aly, Othman, Zobeir, ancl Sacl,—as the chiefest choosc^^ 
among the Companions, to be Klectors of his successor, succcssor, 
and callecl them to his bedside. When they appeared, he 
proceedecl:—“Wait for your brother Talha” (absent at 
the moment from Meclina) “three days; if he arrive, take 
“ him for the sixth; if not, ye are to decide the matter 
“ without him.” Then, addresslng each in turn, he warned 
them of the responsibility attaching to the duty now 
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imposed upon thcm, and tlic dangcr to thc onc clccted of 
partiality towards his own clan and family. “ O A ly, if 
“ tlie choicc fall upon thce, scc that thou cxal t not 'thp 
“ housc of 1 lashim abovc thcir feIIows. And thou, Othman, 
“ if thou art elected, or Sad, bcwarc that thou sct not 
“ thy kinsmen ovcr the nccks of mcn. Arisc, go forth, 
“ dcliberatc, and then dccidc. iMcanwhilc Sohcib shall 
“ lead the prayers.” Whcn thcy had dcparted, hc callcd 
Abu Talha, a warrior of note, to him, saying:—“ Go, 
“ stand bcfore thc door, and suffer no man to entcr in upon 
“ them.” After a pause he spoke solemnly to those around 
him:—“ Tcll it to him who shall succeed, as my last 
“ bequest, that he be kind to the Alcn of the City which 
“ gave to us and to the Faith a home; that he make 
“ much of their virtues, and pass lightly by their faults. 
“ Ihd him treat well the Arab tribes; verily they are the 
“ backbone of Islam ; _the tithe that he taketh from them, 
“ lct him give it back unto the same for nourishment of 
“ their poor. And the Jews and Christians, lct him faith- 
“^fully fulfil the covenant of the Prophet with them. O 
“ Lord, 1 have finished my course. And now to him that 
“ cometh after me I leavc the kingdom firmly established 
“ and at peace.” Then he lay down quietly and restcd 
for a time. 

After a while he bade his son go forth, and see who it 
was that woiinded him. Told that it was Abu Lulu, he 
exclaimed :—“ Praise be to the Lord that it was not one 
“ who had ever bowed down before Him, even once, in 
“ prayer! Now Abdallah, my son, go in unto Ayesha 
“ and ask her leave that I be buried in her chamber by 
“ the side of the Prophet, and by the side of Abu Bekr. 
“ If she refuse, then bury me by the other Moslems, in the 
“ graveyard of Backie.^ And list thee, Abdallah, if the 
“ Electors disagree” (for he was to hav'e a casting voice) 
“ be thou with the majority; or, if the votes be equal, 
“ choose the side on which is Abd al Rahman. Now lct 
“ the people come in.” Crowds had assembled at the 
door; and, permission given, they approached to makc 
^ For ihis burying-ground outside ihe city, see L(/e o/Maho?nef, p. 193, 
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obeisance. As they passed in and out, Omar asked A.ll. 23. 
whether any leading man had joined with Lulu in con- 
spiracy against him. “ The Lord forbid ! ” was the loud 
response, in horror at the very thought. 

Among the rest, Aly came to inquirc; and as he sat llis deaih, 
by the Caliph’s bedside, thc son of Abbas too came up. 

Omar, who dreaded thc factious spirit of the latter, said : 

“ O Ibn Abbas, art thou with me in this matter?” 
signihed assent, whereupon Omar added earnestly: “ See 
“ that thou deceive me not, thou and thy fellows. Now, 

“ Abdallah, my son, raise my head from the pillow, then 
“ lay it gently down upon the ground: peradventure 
“ the Lord may in mcrcy take me thus, this night, for I 
“ fear the horrors of the rising sun.” A physician gave 
him to drink of date-water; but it oozed through the 
wound unchanged; and so also with a draught of milk. 

Which when the physician saw, he said: “ I perceive that 
the wound is mortal: make now thy testament, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” “ That,” said Omar, “ have I done 
already.” As he lay, his head resting on the bosom of his 
son, he recited this couplet:— 

“ II would have gone hard with my soiil, had I not been a Moslem ; 

And fasted and prayed as the Lord hath commanded.” 

And so, in a low voice, hc kept repeating the name of Achieve- 
the Lord and the Moslem creed, until his spirit passed h^s^cali. 
away. It was a few days before the close of the e^rd p^^ate. 
ycar of the Hegira. He had reigned for the space of ten 
years and a half. 

So died Omar, next to the Prophet the greatest in Yigorons, 
the kingdom of Islam; for it was all within these ten 
ycars that, by his wisdom, patience, and vigour, the 
dominion was achieved of Syria, Kgypt, and Persia. Abu 
Bekr beat down the Apostate tribes; but at his death the 
armies of Islam had but just crossed the Syrian frontier. 

Omar began his reign master only of Arabia. He died 
the Caliph of an Llmpirc embracing somc of the fairest 
provinces iinder Byzantine rule, and with Persia to boot. 

Yet throuMiout this marvellous fortune he never lost the 
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A.ll. 23. balancc of a wise and sobcr judgmcnt, nor c.\altcd him- 
sclfabovcthc friigal habit of an .\rab clTTcr. “Whcrc is 
thc Caliph?” thc visitor would ask, as hc lookcd around 
Ihc court of tlic IMcdina mosquc; and all thc whilc thc 
monarch might be sitting in homcly giiisc bcforc him. 

Cliaracicr. Omar’s lifc requircs but fcw lincs to skctch. ^ Simplic ity . 
and duty werc his guiding princij^^lcs, impartiality and 
devotion thc lcading featurcs of his administration. Rc- 
sponsibility so wcighed upon him that hc was heard to 
exclaim, “ O that my mothcr had not bornc me; would 
that I had been this stalk of grass instead !’’ In early life 
of a ficry and impatient tempcr, hc was known, cv^en in 
thc later days of the Prophet, as the stcrn advocatc of 
vengeance. Evcr ready to unsheathe the sword, it was 
iTc that aP Bedr advised the prisoners to bc all put to 
dcath. But age, as well as office, had now mellowed this 
asperity. llis sense of jiisticc was strong. And except- 
ing thc trcatment of Khalid, whom he pursucd with an 
ungencrous rescntmcnt, no act of tyranny or injustice is 
recordcd against him ; and even in this mattcr, his enmity 
took Its rise in Khalid’s unscrupulous treatment of a fallen 
foe. The choice of his captains and governors was free 
from favouritism, and (Moghira and Ammar excepted) 
singularly fortunate. The various tribes and bodies in the 
empire, representing intcrests the most div'erse, reposed " 
in his integrity implicit confidence, and his strong arm 
maintained the disciplinc of law and empirc. A certain 
w^eakness is discernible in his change of governors at the 
factious seats of Bussorah and Kufa. Yct cvcn thcrc, thc _ 
conAicting jealousics of Bedouin and Coreish were kept by 
him in chcck, and nevcr dared disturb Islam till hc had 
passed away. TJic more distinguishcd of the Companions 
hc kept by him at Medina, partly, no doubt, to strengthen 
his counsels, and partly (as he would say) from unwill- 
ingness to lower thcir dignity by placing them in office 
subordinate to himselk Whip in hand, he vv'ould per- 
ambulate thc streets and markets of Medina, rcady to 
punish offenders on the spot; and so thc proverb,— 

“ Omars w^hip is more terriblc than another’s sword.” 
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Biit with all this he was tcnder-heartecl, and niimbcrless 
acts of kindness are recorded of him, siicli as rclieving the 
wants of thc widow and the fathcrless.^ 

Omar was the hrst who assumcd thc title Amccr ul 
Momenin, or “ Commandcr of thc baithhil.” “ CalipJi 
“ (Successor) of tJic PyopJiet of tJie LonJ, was too long and 
“ cumbersomc a namc,” he said, “ while thc other was 
“ casier, and httcr for common use.” 

According to his desire, Omar was buricd side by side 
with the Prophct and Abu Eckr, in the chamber of 
Atycsha. Soheib, as presiding over the public Prayers, 
“performcd the funeral service, and the fiv^e Electors, with 
thc Caliph’s son,Mowered thc body into its last rcsting- 
place. 

The Moslem annalist may well sigh as, bidding fare- 
wcll to the strong and singlc-minded Caliph, he enters on 
thc weak, sclhsh, and stormy reign of his successor. 


A.H. 23 


I'irst 
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manckM' 
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^ For example, journeying in Aral)ia diiring the famine, he came upon a 
j)oor woman ancl her hungry wee}:)ing children scated round a firc, whereon 
was an empty j^iot. Omar hastened on to thc next village, procured hread 
and meat, rdled the j3ot, cookecl an amj)le meal, ancl left the little ones laugh- 
ing and at play. 
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\\"hat arrangements Omar might have made for a 
successor, had his end come less suddenly upon him, it 
is perhaps unnccessaiy to inquire. But some morc 
dehnite choice he would, in all probability, have formed. 
W^e know that the perils of disunion hung heavily on his 
mind. The unbridled arrogance of the Arabian tribes at 
Kufa and Bussorah, Hushed with the glory and spoils of 
war, was alrcady felt to bc a growing danger; while 
family rivalries amongst the Coreish themselvcs had 
begun to weaken their hold upon the people, So much 
is plain, that (Abd al Rahman excepted) Oinar saw no 
one amongst them endowed with sufficient power and 
inhuence to hold thc reins of government; none, at least, 
so prominent as to take the acknowlcdged lead. Again, 
the mode of nomination or election proper to Islam was 
yet uncertain. Abu Bekr on his deathbed appointed 
Omar his successor; but the higher precedent of Mahomet 
himself, who when laid aside simply named Abu Bekr to 
lead the prayers, was of doubtful meaning. Had Abu 
Obeida survived, Omar was known to say that he would 
have chosen him; but he was gone, and Abd al Rahman 
would none of the post. Weak and faint from the 
assassin’s dagger, the emergency came upon the dying 
Caliph unprepared. So, relieving himself of the responsi- 
bility, he fell upon the expedient of nominating the chiefest 
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of the Companions, on one or other of whom he knew the A.ii. 23. 
choice must fall, to be Electors. 

Omar hoped, no doubt, that the successor thus chosen Theirposi* 
would have the unequivocal support of those who elected character. 
him. But he had not calculated on the frailty of human 
nature; and selhsh ends proved more powerful than loyalty. 

Abd al Rahman was the only real patriot amongst them. 

Neither Talha, nor Zobeir, nor Sad, had any special reason 
to aspire to the Caliphate. Zobeir, indeed, was closely 
related to the Prophet, Sad, also, was the nephew of 
Mahoniet’s mother; but his recall from Kufa had tarnished 
his fame as conqueror of Medain. Aly, a few years 
younger, had the strongest claim of kinship, whatever that 
might be; for he was at once the son of the Prophet’s 
uncle, the widowed husband of the Prophet’s daughter 
Imtima, and the father of his only surviving grandsons. 

He had hitherto, from inactive temperamcnt, remained 
passive at the Caliph’s court; but, of quick and high in- 
telligence, he had ever held a distinguished place in the 
counsels of Omar. In the absence of any leading com- 
petitor, his claim could now no longer be left out of sight, 
nor, without want of spirit, fail to be asserted by himselk 
Othman was his only real rival. ^Tars carried weight 
with Othman, for he was now close on seventy. Attrac- 
tiY^^e in person and carriage, he carly gained the hand 
of Rockeya, the Prophet’s daughter. Shortly after her 
death, hc married her sister Omm Kolthum ; and when 
she, too, passed away, Mahomet used to say he lovcd 
Othman so dearly that, if another daughter had yet 
remained, he would have given her to him. But his 
character withal had vital defects. Of a close and selhsh 
disposition, his will was soft and yielding. And of all 
the competitors, Othman probably had the least capacity 
for dominating the unruly clcments now fermenting 
throughout thc Moslem cmpire. 

The IHectors, when appointed by Omar, forthwith The 
retired, and fell into loud and hot discussion. Omar, 
overhearing it, desired that they should wait till his 
deccase. So after the burial, Micdad, a veteran citizen 
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appointccl by the dcceascd Caliph to the diity, asscmblcd 
tlic Klcctors in thc trcasury chamber adjoining Aycsha’s 
lioiisc, whilc Abii Talha with a guard kcpt watch at thc 
door. Omar had ordercd that thc choicc should not be 
dclaycd beyond thc third day, so that his succcssor might 
bc dcclared by thc fourth at latcst; and signiTied thc 
iitmost urgcncy by saying that if the minority thcn rc- 
sisted, thcy should be bcheaded on the spot. Thc Elcc- 
tors, whcn thus again asscmblcd, presscd hotly each thc 
claim of his own party, and two days passed in unproritable 
wrangling. Abd al Rahman spent the night in visiting 
thc leading Citizens, and thc chief officers from the Pro- 
vinces (wlio, having come for the yearly Pilgrimage, had 
not yet departed), and in sounding their views. On thc 
third day, Abu Talha warned the Electors that he would 
allow no further delay, and that decision must be come to 
by the morning. To bring the matter to an issue, .^\bd 
al Rahman offered to forego his own claim, if only the rest 
would abide by his choice. They all agreed but Aly, who 
at hrst was silent, but at last said: “ Eirst give me thy 
“ word that thou wilt regard neither kith nor kin, but right 
“ alone and the people’s weal.” “ And I,” rejoincd Abd al 
Rahman, “ask thee first to give me thy troth that thou 
“ wilt abide by my choice, and against all dissentients 
“ support it.” Aly assented, and thus the matter rested 
in the hands of Abd al Rahman. 

That night Abd al Rahman, closeted with each of thc 
Electors in turn, did not close his eyes. The contest was 
narrowed between the houses of Hashim and Omeyya, 
in the persons of Aly and Othman; and their inAuence 
with the electoral body was fairly equal. Zobeir was in 
fav'our of Aly; how Sad voted is not certain. Talha had 
not yet returned. With Aly and Othman, separately, 
Abd al Rahman was long in secret conference. Each 
pressed his own claim; but each admitted the claim of 
the other to be the next in weight. The morning brokc 
upon them thus cngagcd; and now the nomination must 
bc made. 

The courts of the Mosquc ovcrflowed with expcctant 
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worshippers assembled for the morning service. Abd al A.ll. 24. 
Rahman addressed thcm thus :—“ The people think that othman 
“ the governors, chiefs, and captains from abroad should, c?iected. 

“ without further waiting, return to their respective posts. 

“ Wherefore advise me now in this matter.” Ammar, 
late governor of Kufa, said : “ If it be thy desire that there 
“ be no division in the land, then salute Aly Caliph!” 
and Micdad affirmed the same. “ Nay,” cried Abu Sarh, 

“ if it be thy desire that there be no division, then salute 
“ Othman 1” and Abu Rabia affirmed the same. Ammar 
turned in contempt on Abu Sarh; who, repaying scorn with 
scorn, said : “ And pray, Ammar, how long hast thou bcen 
“ counscllor to the Moslems ? Let thc Beni Ilashim and 
“ Omeyya speak for themselves.’’ But Ammar would not 
be silent; whereupon one cried angrily, “ Thou passest 
I “ beyond thy bounds, O son of Someyya; who art thou, 

“ thus to counscl the Coreish?”^ Sad, seeing thc strife 
wax warm, said to Abd al Rahman : “ Tinish thy work 
“ forthwith, or Aames of discord will burst forth.” 

“ Silence, ye people 1 ” cried Abd al Rahman. “ Be quiet, 

“ or ye will bringevil on yourseIves. The determination of 
“ this matter rests with me.” So saying, he called Aly 
to the front;—“ Dost thou bind thyself by the covenant of 
“ the Lord, to do all according to the Book of the Lord, 

“ the example of the Prophet, and thc precedent of his Suc- 
“ cessors?” “ I hope,” responded i\Iy, “ that I .should do 
“ so; I will act according to the best of my knowledge and 
“ ability.” Then he put the same qucstion to Othman, 

I who answered unconditionall}",—“ \^ea, I will.” Where- 
upon, either dissatisfied with AIy’s hesitating answer, or 
having already decided in his mind against him, Abd 
, al Rahman raised his face toward heaven, and taking 
I Othman by the hand, prayed thus aloud:—“ O Lord, 

! “ do Thou hearken now and bear me witncss. Yerily isi Mo- 

“ thc burden that is around my neck, thc same do I 
“ place round the neck of Othman.” So saying, he 7 

644 A. D. 

’ ^ To understand the taunts liere handied, it must he rememhered ihal Alni 

1 Sarh was the foster-hrother of Othman, and bore a l)ad repute, as we shall see 
hirther on ; and that Ammar was son of a hond-maid called Someyya. 
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saiutcd liim as Calipii, aiid thc pcoplc followcd his 
cxamplc. 

It was tlic hrst day of thc Ncw ycar, thc 24th of thc 
licgira. Aftcr two or thrcc days spcnt in rccciving thc 
homagc of the pcoplc, Otliman ascended thc pulpit, and 
madc a bricf and modcst specch. “ Thc hrst attcmpt,” 
hc said, “ was always difficult, for hc was unuscd to speak 
“ in public. It would bc his duty in the future to addrcss 
“ them, and the Lord would tcach him how.’' 

Though Aly, likc thc rest, took thc oath of allcgiancc, 
yct his partisans wcre much displcased, and hc himsclf 
upbraidcd Abd al Rahman bitterly with thc desire to keep 
the supreme powcr out of the ]h'ophct’s housc and brothcr- 
hood. “ Beware,” said Abd al Rahinan, with prophetic 
voice,—“ take hecd lest, speaking thus, thou makest not a 
“ way against thyself, whereof thou shalt repent hereafter.” 
And so Aly passed out with the words of Joseph on his 
lips; “ Surely patience becometh me. The Lord is my 
“ helper against that which ye devise.” ^ Shortly after, 
Talha returned to iMedina. Othman acquaintcd him with 
what had happened, and as his vote would have ruled the 
majority, declared that if he dissented, he was prepared 
even then to resign the Caliphate. But on learning that 
all the people had agreed, Talha also swore allegiance. 

The choice thus made by Abd al Rahman laid the seeds 
of sad disaster. It led to disscnsions which for ycars bathed 
the Moslem world in blood, threatened the existence of 
the faith, and to this day divide believers in hopeless and 
embittered schism. But Abd al Rahman could hardly 
have anticipated the wanton, weak, and wavering policy of 
Othman, which slowly but surely broiight these results 
about. There is no reason to think that, in discharging 
his functions as Umpire, he acted otherwise than loyally 
and, as he thought, for the best.- 


^ Sii7'a xii. 219 . 

- Ile dischargecl ihe invidioiis lask as a loyal and unselfisli patriot. Xight 
and day engaged in canvassing Ihe sentimcnts of the leading chicrs, he did his 
best to compose the anlagonistic claims of the Electors. The immcdiatc caiise 
of his nominaling Othman is not easy to rmd. Abbasside traditions assuine it 
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An embarrassing incident follo\ved the accessj*on of A.H. ‘24. 
Othman. Some one told Obeidallah, son of the deceased ]\iurder of 
Caliph, that Abu Lulu had been seen shortly before in Hormuzan 

. , T -r 1 • • 1 affair 

pnvate converse with Hormuzan the rersian prince, and ofOmar’s 
with a Christian slave belonging to Sad; and that when 
surprised, the three separated, dropping a poniard such as 
that with which the assassin had wounded Omar. Rashly 
assuming a conspiracy, the inhiriated Obeidallah rushed 
with drawn sword to avenge his father’s death, and slew 
both the prince and the slave. Sad, incensed at the loss of 
his slave, seized Obeidallah, still reeking with his victims’ 
blood, and carried him, as the murderer of a believer (for 
Hormuzan had professed the Moslem faith), before the 
Caliph. A council was called. There was not a tittle of 
evidence, or presumption even, of the supposed conspiracy. 

Aly conceived that, according to the law, Obeidallah must 
be put to death, as having slain a believer without due 
cause. Others were shocked at the proposal:—“ But 
“ yesterday,” they said, “ the Commander of the Faithful 
“ lost his life, and to-day thou wilt put his son to death ! ” 

I Moved by the appeal, Othman assumed the responsibility 
■of naming a money compensation in lieu of blood, and 
jthis he paid himselk Some feeling was excited, and 
people said that the Caliph was already departing from 
the strict letter of the law. The poet, Ibn Lebid, satirised 
iboth the murderer, and the Caliph who had let him off, 
in stinging verse; but he was silenced. So the matter 
(dropped, and there is no reason to think that the judg- 
nent was generally disapproved. 

One of Othman’s first acts was to increase the stipends Othman 
T the chief men all round, by the addition to each of one 
lundred dirhems. The act, no doubt, was popular, but it 
|;fave promise of extravagance in the new administration. 

||d have been the conscientious scruples of *Vly in hesilating to swear ihat he 
/ould follow strictly the precedents of Al)u Bekr and of Omar. The Coran 
,nd the precedent of Mahomet he would implicitly obey, but the precedent of 
jie first Caliphs only so far as he agreed with them. In the tenor of the tra- 
'itions relating how' Abd al Rahman hrst questioned Aly and ihen Othman, 
id in their replies, I hardly find sufficient ground for this assumption ; and it 
oks very miich of a picce with thc Abbasside fabrications of later days. 

M 
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24-35 A-il- 645-656 A.l). 


Tiie reign of Othman lastecl t\velve years. It is usual 
to say that the first six were popular, ancl the last six the 
reverse; in other worcls, that during his later years the 
tide turned, and, discontent ripening into sedition, the 
storm burst with gathered fury upon the agecl Caliph, 
This is true to some extent; but in reality the causes of 
unpopularity were busily at work from the very first. 
They were twofold, as has been already noticed; first, 
antagonism between the Arab nation at large and the 
Coreish ; and second, jealousy among the Coreish them- 
selves,—namely, between the house of Ilashim and that 
of Omeyya, to which latter Othman and Muavia belonged. 

The Arab soldiery, Aushed with the glory and fruits of 
victory, were spread all over the IGnpire. In Syria, they 
were held in check by the powerful hand of Muavia, 
strengthened by the large body of inlluential Citizens 
from Mecca and Medina settled there. But in other lands, 
conscious of their power, the Arab tribes were rapidly 
getting the bit between their teeth. Their arrogant and 
factious spirit had its focus in Kufa and in Bussorah ; in 
both these cities, indeed, it had already under Omar 
shown itself; for even he had not been able e^Tectually 
to curb their insolence. The Arabs were impatient ol 
control, partly because the success of Islam was due to 
their arms ; partly because in the brotherhood of the faith, 
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all Believers, specially those of Arab blood, stood on j j 


equal 


ground. 


The power of the Caliph, indeed, as 
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successor to the Prophet, was absolute, uncontrolled by 
any constitutional aiithority whatever. But even he, 
yielding to popular sentiment, not only took counsel on 
critical occasions with the leading men around him, but, 
as a rule, held himself bound by the same, and enjoined 
the like on his lieutenants. And so it was that in the 
concessions which he made to the clamoiir of the citizens 
of Bussorah and Kufa, Omar had already set a baneful 
lesson to his successor, and given to those constituencies 
a foretaste of power which they were not slow to take 
advantage of. Thus the turbulent spirit grew from day 
to day,—a spirit of opposition to authority, and impatience 
of Coreishite rule. 

The second cause, less threatening to Islam at large, 
was more insidious, and fraught with greater danger to 
the Caliphate, and to the person of Othman himself. 
Had the Coreish rallied loyally around the throne, they 
might have nipped the Arab faction in the bud. But the 
weakness of Othman, and the partiality with which he 
favoured his own relations, stirred the jealousy of the house 
of Hashim, which began now to vaunt the claims of Aly 
and the Prophet’s family, and to depreciate the Omeyyad 
branch to which the Caliph belonged. That branch, 
unfortunately for the Omeyyads, had been the tardiest to 
recognise the mission of the Prophet; and those on whom 
Othman now lavished his favour were amongst the earliest 
I and most inveterate opponents of Islam. Kvery expression 
I iittered by Mahomet during that period of bitter enmity, 

: was now raked up and used to blacken their names, and cast 
idiscredit on a Government which promoted them to power 
[and honour. Thus the Coreish were divided ; rivalry 
[.paralysed their inhuence, and Othman lost the support 
|which would otherwise have enabled him to crush the 
iinachinations of the Arab malcontents. Still worse, Aly 
land his party lent themselves to the disloyal policy of the 
tBedouin faction which was fast sapping the foundations 
.hf the Caliphate, and which, as Aly should have foreseen, 
lyould in the end, if he succeeded to the throne, recoil 
igainst himself. 
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It was not, liowcvcr, till later on tliat thesc innncnccs, 
though early at work, assiimccl clangcrous promincnce. 
'hhis was in grcat mcasure cluc to the military opcrations 
wliich» busily pursuccl in all clirections tliroughout tlic 
twclve ycars oT Othman’.s caliphatc, servccl to clivcrt 
attcntion from clomestic troublc. KxpcclItions, as wc 
havc scen, hacl bcen from time to timc clircctcci towarcls 
thc l^kist, ancl the various provinccs brought morc or less 
unclcr tributary subjection. Shortly aftcr thc death of 
Omar, a gencral rising took place in Persia, ancl so to 
rcstore Moslem supremacy, a series of cntcrprises were, 
by commancl of Othman, set on foot. Ibn Aamir, governor 
of Jiiissorah, having first reclucecl the acljoining province of 
Kars, inauguratcd a great campaign in the north and east. 
The land was ovcrrun, ancl the strongholds, after they 
had becn either stormcd or had surrenclered at cliscrction, 
were orclinarily left in the hands of nativc Princes on 
condition of a heavy tribute. Nishapur, taken by thc 
treachery of one of the Mirzabans, was a.ssessed at a 
million, ancl i\Ierve at a million ancl a quarter picces ; and 
so on with the other States. Scrukhs surrenclered on 
quarter being given for a hundred lives; but in furnishing 
the list of names, the I\Iirzaban forgot his own, and so 
was beheacled with the rest of thc fighting men. A great 


battle was fought at Khowarizm 011 the Oxus, and the 
country as far as Balkh ancl Takharistan forcecl to 
acknowledge the Caliph’s suzerainty. I-Iaving achieved 
these splenclid victories, in which were taken 40,000 
captives, Ibn Aamir sct out for Alecca, on a pilgriinage 
of thanksgiving. The Lieutenants whom he leTt to 
prosccute the campaign, restored authority at the point 
of the sworcl in the revolted parts of Kerman and Sejestan, 
ancl brought uncler obedience the chiefs as far as Herat, 
Kabul, and Ghazni.^ The control must, however, as yet 


^ Idolatn' long prevai]ed ihroughoiit these parts. In Sejestan, the 
gcneral seized the shrine of an idol made ol gold, and the eycs of rubies. 
The arms he cut off, and took out ihc rubics. “ Ilcre,” said he, as he gave 
them back to the Prince, “ these are thine ; this I did only lo lel thec know 
ihat this thing can neither hurt thee nor can it do ihcc good.’’ It may have 
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have been but slight and desultory ; for long years after, A. 11.24- 
we hnd these outlying provinces continually rising against 
Moslem rule, and again for the time asscrting independ- 
cncc. Kerman, however, and the nearer parts were held 
under a more substantial sway ; forts were erected, water- 
courses dug, and the land divided among thc conquerors ; 
and so settled rule gradually extended eastward. It was 31 a.h. 
not till the eighth year of Othman s reign that Yezdegird 
died. There are various accounts of his wanderings in 
the East after the battle of Nehavend, destitute and help- 
less ; but they all agree in the fact that about this time, 
taking shelter in a miller’s hut, he was thcrc assassinated, 
and that he was buried with reverence by the Metro- 
politan of Merve.^ The knowledge that the linc of 
Nushirvan was now at an end, tended no doubt to the 
pacihcation of the East. 

Although upon the whole the progress of the Moslems Turks and 
was steadily forward, there were still reverses, and these 
not seldom of a serious kind. An arduous campaign was ^53 
carried on during this reign against the hordes of Turks 


and Khizrs, to the west of the Caspian Sea. In the year 
I 32 A.H. these gained so signal an advantage in the moun- 
tainous passes of Azerbijan, that in the discomhture which 
followed, the Arab leaders and a great body of the veterans 
werc slain. To retrievc the disaster, Othman ordered 
levies from Syria to reinforce the Kufan army. Bad blood 
bred between the two; the Syrians refused to serve under 
la General commanding troops from Kufa; and altercation 
ensued which nearly led to bloodshed. This, adds the 
historian, was the first symptom of the breach between 
ithe Kufans and the men of Syria, which subsequently 
ibroke out into prolonged hostility. About the same timc, 
|a whole army was lost in deep snow upon the heights of 




been a Buddhist idol; but of Buddhism as a religion vve hear little 01 * nothing 
'in this direction. 

t 

j ^ We have this in two different traditions. The Bishop summoned the 
jphristians (who would .seem to ha\’e been at this time a substantial body), 
Lind recounting the benehls they had received from the Persian dynasty, 
'nade them build a church or shrine over the remains which were buried there. 
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Kerman, only two men cscaping to tcll tlie talc. Thcrc 
were also somc alanning losses in Turkestan. Biit Arabia 
continucd to cast forth its swarms of hghting tribes in 
sucli vast nuinbers, and the wild fanaticism of the faitli 
still rolled 011 so rapidly, that sucli disasters soon disap- 
pcared in thc swclling tidc of conqucst. 

Syria had by this tiinc corne entirely undcr Muavia. 
On the deatli of his brothcr Yczid, Omar gavc liim tlic 
governmcnt of Damascus; and as tlic othcr govcrnor.s 
passed away, their districts fell .succcs.sively into his 
liands ; till at last, early iii the reign of Othman, to 
whom as of thc Omeyyad line Muavia was closely 
related, the eiitire lTovincc came to be administercd hy 
him. Kxcepting raids of little import, Syria had for 
some time enjoyed rest, when suddenly in the second year 
of Othman’s caliphate, Muavia was startled by the ap- 
proach of an army from Asia Minor, which hc had not 
the means to oppose. Help was ordcred from the eastern 
provinces, and 8000 volunteers soon joined the Syrian 
army. Thus reinforced, the Arabs repulsed thc Byzantine 
attack. Kollowing up the success, they overran Asia 
Minor, and passing through Armenia, reached Tabaristan, 
thus forming a jiinction with their comrades on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian. Then turning north, they marched 
as far as Tiflis, and reached even to the Black Sca. 
Thereafter hostilities with the Greeks were renewed cvery 
summer, and eventually, aided by naval expeditions from 
the ports of Africa, the Syrian generals pushed forward 
their conquests in the Levant and Asia Minor, strength- 
ened their border, and enlarged their coasts. A few years 
before the death of Othman, Muavia, accompanied by his 
Bedouin wife, headed one of these expeditions along the 
coast to the very precincts of Constantinople; and returning 
by Amuria, destroyed many fortresses on the way. 

In Africa, I havc already noticed the desperate attack 
made early in this reign on Alexandria from seaward ; the 
Byzantine forces on that occasion actually regained pos- 
session of the City, but were shortly after driven out by 
Amru; and against the Moslem power in Egypt no 
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further attack was for the present made. Parther to the A. 11.24- 
west, ho\vever, the Byzantine arms remained long in force ; 
and along the shores washed by the Mediterranean strong 
Arab columns were still actively engaged against them. 

Among the chiefs who had joined the Egyptian army was 
/\bdallah Abu Sarh, already noticed as the foster-brother 
of Othman. He bore no enviable reputation in Isjam. 
Employed by Mahomet to record his reveiations, he had 
proved unfaithful to the trust; and on the capture of Mecca, 
was by the Prophet proscribed from the general amnesty, 
and only at the intercession of Othman escaped death. 

An able administrator, he was appointed by Omar to 
the government of Upper Egypt, when he advanced on 
Nubia. But some years after, he fell out with /\mru, in 
whom was vested the supreme control. Each appealed 
to Othman, who declared Amru to be in fault, and deposed 
him from the revenue and civil control. Amru objected. Amru 
“ To be over the army,” he said, “ and not over the revenue, 

“ was like holding the cow’s horns while another milked 
“ her.” He repaired angrily to Othman, who, after some 647 a.d. 
words of bitter altercation, transferred the whole adminis- 
tration into the hands of Abu Sarh. The act was unfor- 
tunate for the Caliph. It threw Amru into the ranks of 
the disaffected ; while the bad repute of Abu Sarh, “ the 
renegade,” as they called him, gave point to the charges 
of partiality and nepotism now rife against Othman.^ 

Abu Sarh, left thus in sole command, carried his arms Conquests 
vigorously along the coast beyond Tripoli and Barca, and 
even threatened Carthage. Gregory, as its governor, 647 a.d, 
reinforced by the Emperor, advanced against him with an 
army, we are told, of 120,000 men. Othman, warned of 
the danger, sent a large contingent to Abu Sarh’s help, 
with which marched a numerous company of “ Com- 
panions.” The field was long and hotly contested; and 

^ Abu Saih nairowly escaped execuLloii at ihe capture of jNIecca {Life of 
Mahonict^ p. 397). Party spirit now freely magnihed his offence, and he was 
ahused as the person alluded to in Sura vi. 94 : “ Who is more wicked than 
“ he who saith, I willproduce a rcrclation likc unio ihat which the Lord hath 
“ sent down."’ See Sale in loco. 
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Abu Sarh, lo stimulatc his trooj^s, promisccl thc haucl oT 
Grcgory^s dau^htcr, with a lart^c clowcr, to thc warrior 
who shoulcl slay hcr father. Thc cncmy was at last dis- 
comhtcd with grcat slauglitcr, ancl a citizen of Medina 
gaincd thc lacly for his prizc. IIc carriccl hcr off on his 
camcl to Mcdina; and thc martial Ycrscs which he sang 
by the way are still preserved.^ In this campaign, Oth- 
man incurred much odium by granting Abu Sarh a fifth 
])art of tlic royal Fifth of booty as personal prize. Thc 
rest was sent as usual to Medina; and hcre again Othman 
is blamcd for allowing Merwan his cousin to become thc 
purchaser of it at an altogether inadequatc pricc. 

It is, howcYcr, as the hrst coinmandcr of a Moslem fieet 
that Abu Sarh is chiefiy famous, in which capacity hc 
added largely to the conquests of Islam ; while, on the 
other hand, his undue eIevation aroused keen jealousy 
contributing anew to the obIoquy cast on his Master’.s 
name. Muavia had long keenly missed the support of a 
fieet, and in fact had sought permission from Omar to 
cmbark his soldiery in ships. “ The isles of the Levant,” 
hc wrote, “ are closc to the Syrian shore; you might 
“ almost hcar the barking of the dogs and cackling of the 
“ hcns ; givc me Ieave to attack them.” But Omar dreaded 
the sea, and wrote to consult A mru, who answered thus :— 
“ The sea is a boundless expanse, whereon great ships look 
“ tiny specks; nought but the heavens above and waters 
“ beneath; when calm, the saiIor’s heart is broken; when 
“ tempestuous, his senses reel, Trust it little, fear it much. 
“ Man at sea is an insect on a splinter, now engulfed, now 
scared to death.” On receipt of this alarming account, 
Omar forbade ]\Iuavia to have anything to do with ships; 
—“ The Syrian sea, they tell me, is longer and broader 
“ than the dry land, and is instant with the Lord, night 
“ and day, seeking to swallow it up. How should I trust 
“ my people on its accursed bosom ? Rcmember Ala.- 

^ The campaign furnishes plentihil material for the romances of the pseudo- 
Wackidy and later writers. According to some, the maiden leaped from ihe 
camel, and being killed escaped thus her unhappy fate. 

- Snpra, p. 177. 
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Nay, my frien(d, the safety of my people is dearer to A.ll. 24- 
“ me than all the treasures of Greece.” 

Nothing, therefore, was attempted by sea in the reign uncler- 
of Omar. But on his death, Muavia reiterated the pcti-oti^nJn. 
tion, and Othman at last relaxed the ban, on condition 
that maritime service sliould be voluntary. The hrst heet 
equipped against Cyprus, in the 28th year of the Hegira, 
was commanded by Abu Cays as admiral; it was joined 
by Abu Sarh with a complement of ships manned by 
Egyptians, and Arab warriors from Alexandria. Cyprus Cyprus 
was taken easily, and a great multitude of captives 
carried off. The Cypriots agreed to pay the same 649^.0. 
revenue as they had done to the Emperor; and the 
Caliph, unable as yet to guarantee their protection, 
remitted the poll-tax.^ Of Abu Cays we are told that 
he headed fifty expeditions by land and by sea, but 
was killed at last, while engaged in exploring a Grecian 
seaport. 

Three years after the fall of Cyprus, driven now from Xaval 
the harbours of Africa, and seriously threatened in the ^ 
Levant, the Byzantines gathered a Aeet of some 500 vessels, andna, 
and dehed the Arabs. Abu Sarh was appointed toanswer 652 a.d. 
the challenge. He manned every available ship in the 
ports of Egypt and Africa ; and his squadron, though 
inferior in weight and equipment to the Enemy’.s, was 
crowded with valiant warriors from the army. The Byzan- 
tine fleet came in sight near Alexandria. The wind lulled, 
and both sides lay for a while at anchor. The night was 
passed by the Moslems in recitation of the Coran and 
prayer, while the Greeks kept up the clangour of their 
bells. In the morning, a Aerce engagement took place. 

The Arab ships grappled with their adversaries, and a 
hand-to-hand encounter with sword and dagger ensued. 

The slaughter was great on both sides ; but the Greeks, 

’ [There is still in Cyprus a shrine called Khaldat Sultau Takyc^ dedicated 
to Omm Haram, wife of an officer in this expedition. Accompanying her 
liusband on the island, she fell from her mule and died, and so this shrine 
was dedicated to her. Asiatic Socicffs Jourual, january 1S96, art. vi. p. 81. 

3rd Kd.] 
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iinablc to withstand thc wild onsct of thc Saraccns, brokc 
and dispcr.scd. Thc Byzantinc commandcr sailcd away 
to Syracusc, whcrc thc pcoplc, infuriatcd at thc defcat, 
dcspatchcd him in his bath.^ 

This splcndid victory notwithstanding, discontent 
against Othman now for thc first timc found frce and 
dangerous exprcssion among thc leading Companions in 
the fleet. Thcy miirmurcd thus against the Caliph ;— 
“ Othman hath changed the ordinanccs of his prcdecessors, 
‘‘ hc hath madc Admiral a man whom thc Prophet would 
“ havc put to death ; and suchlikc men also hath hc put 
“ in chief command at Kufa, l^ussorah, and clscwherc.” 
The clamour reaching the cars of Abu Sarh, he declared 
that none of the malcontents .should fight in his line of 
battle. l^Ixcluded thus, they werc the more incenscd. 
Spite of the threats of Abu Sarh, the inAammatory lan- 
guage spread, and men began to speak openly and unad- 
visedly against Othman. 

The clouds were louring, and the horizon of thc Caliph 
darkcncd all around. 

^ Accordiag lo Theophanes, it was Constans II, who so perished, but at a 
later date. See Gibbon, chap. xlviii. 








CHAPTER XXIX 


DoMESTIC EyENTS DURING TIIE LATTER DAYS OF 
Othman. His Growing Unropularity 

30-34 A.H. 651-655 A.D. 


Kuea and Bussorah at this periocl exercised an inhuence Discontent 
on the destinies of Islam hardly less potent than that of 
Medina itself. Thc turbulent and factious atmosphere of Bussorah. 
these cities became rapidly charged with a spirit of dis- 
loyalty and rebellion, aggrav’ated by the weak and unwisc 
change of their Go\’ernors. 

Moghira did not long enjoy the command at Kufa. Sad rein- 
He was removcd by Othman, who, to hll the vacancy, in 
obedience (some say) to the dying wish of Omar, rcin- 34 a.h. 
stated Sad in his former office. Thc issue again was 
unsuccessful. To provide for his luxurious h’\dng, Sad 
took an advance from Ibn Masud, chancellor of the trcasury, 
who, by and by, became importunate for repayment. A 
heated altercation ensued, and Sad swore angrily at Ibn 
Masud. The factious city ranged itse]f, part with the 
great warrior, and part with thc quondam slave and 
attendant on the Prophet. The quarrel reachcd the ears 
of Othman, who, much displeased, recalled Sad beforc he 
had bcen a year in office. As successor, the Caliph ap- Supcr- 
pointed Welid ibn Ocba, a bravc warrior, but suspected 
intemperance, and withal a uterine brother of his own. Ocba, 

The choice was all the more unfortunate, because Welid 
was son of that Ocba who, when taken prisoner at the 
battle of Bedr and about to be put to death, exclaimed in 
the bitterness of his soul, “ Who will care for my little 
children?” and was answcred by thc Ih'ophet, “ Hcll- 
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fire! ” ^ The wurds wcre not forgotlen, aiid faction was 
careful now to turn them to account. Nevcrthelcss, Wclid 
was popular; and as hc commandcd succcssivc camj)aign.s 
in thc h2ast with gallantiy and vigour, hc managcd for a 
time to divcrt thc rcstless spirits from discontcnt at home. 
Ihit in iho cnd, the unruly populace was too strong for 
Ihm. A murdcr took placc, and sentcncc of death was 
c.xccuted at thc City gate against thc culprits. Their 
relativcs resentcd the act of justice, and watched for 
ground of accusation against the Govcrnor, whosc habits 
gave thcm ready opportunity. Charges of intempcrance 
were rcpeatedly dismisscd by Othman, for want of legal 
proof. At last his enemies succccdcd in dctaching from 
his hand thc signct ring of office whilc hc slept from the 
effects of a dcbauch, and carried it off in triumph to 
Aledina. But still worsc, it was established that Welid 
had conducted the morning Prayers in such a statc that, 
having come to the proper end of the ser\acc, he went on, 
without stopping, to commcnce another. The scandal 
was great ; and the majesty of Islam must bc vindicated. 
Welid was recalled to Medina, scourgcd according to law, 
and deposed. 

At Bussorah, too, things wcre going from bad to worse. 
Abu Musa liad now been many years Governor, when the 
restless citizens became impatient of his rule. He had 
been preaching to the pampered soldiery the virtue of 
enduring hardness, and going forth on foot to war. When 
the next expedition was ready, they watchcd to see 
whether he would himself set the example. As his ample 
baggage issued forth, winding from the castle on a long 
string of mules, they set upon him, crying, “ Give us of 
“ these beasts to ride upon, and walk thou on foot, a 
“ pattern of the hardness thou preachest unto us.” Then 
they repaired to Medina, and complained that he had 
drained the land of its wealth, pampered the Coreish, and 
tyrannised over the Arab tribes. Instead of checking their 
petulance with promptitude, Othman gave it new life by 
deposing Abu Musa, and appointing a certain obsciire 

Life of Mahoj)2et^ p. 223. 
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citizen whom they desireci, to be their Governor. Poiind A.H. 30- 

0 4 

unequal to the post, this man was deposed, and a youthful 
cousin of the Caliph, Ibn Aamir, promoted in his room. 

When tidings of his nomination reached Bussorah, Abu 
Musa said: “ Now ye shall have a tax-gatherer to your 
“ hearts’ content, rich in cousins, aunts, and uncles, who 
“ will ilood you with his harpies ! ” And so it turned out; 
for he soon filled the local offices and the commands in 
Persia with creatures of his own, In other respects, how- 
ever, he proved an able ruler; his signal victories in the 
East have been already noticed, and in the struggle now 
close at hand he took a leading part. 

The government of Kufa, vacated by the deposition of Sakl, 
Welid, was conferred by Othman, together with that 
Mesopotamia, upon another young and untried kinsman, 3o a.h. 
Said ibn al Aas. His father was killed fighting against 
the Prophet at Bedr ; and the boy, thus left an orphan, 
had been brought up by Omar, who eventually sent him 
to the wars in Syria. Receiving a good account of his 
breeding and prowess, Omar summoned him to his court, 
and gave him two Arab maidens to wife.^ This youth, 
now promoted to the most critical post in the empire, was 
not only without experience in the art of governing, but, 
vainly inAated with the pretensions of the Coreish, made 
no account of the powerful Bedouin faction. Accustomed 
in Syria to the strong discipline of Muavia, he wrote to 
Othman, on reaching Kufa, that licence reigned in the 
city, that noble birth passed for nothing, and that the 
Bedouins were altogether out of hand. His first address 
as Governor was a blustering harangue, in which he glibly 
talked of crushing the sedition and arrogance of the men 
of Kufa with a rod of iron. Countenanced in his over- 
bearing course by the Caliph, he fomented discontent by Discontent 
invidious advancement of the Coreishite nobility, and by ^round at 
treating with contumely the great body of the Citizens, 

“ One Coreishite succeedeth another as our £rovernor.” 

^ IIc was nephew to thc Khalid who opcncd so ingloriously thc Syrian 
cainpaign. Not satished with this pair of wives, he had a ninnerous harcin, 
and left twenty sons and as inany daughters. 
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the\’’said ; — “ tlie last no better tlian tlie hrst, It is but 
out of the frying-pan into tlie fire.” Thc iindcr-currcnt of 
faction daily gaincd strength and v"olumc. Ikit the vigor- 
ous campaigns of Said in northcrn i^ersia, for hc was an 
acti\'e soldicr, served for a timc to occupy men’s minds, 
and to stay the open exhibition o^ a rcbcllious spirit. 

Mcanwhileother causes werc at work—some apparcntly 
insignihcant in themselvcs, but turned adroitly to account 
by thc enemies of Othman. First was the reccnsion of 
thc Coran. Thc Moslem armies spread over such vast 
areas and, as wcll as the converted Peoples, were so widely 
scparated onc from anothcr, that differenccs were arising in 
the recitation of the sacred tcxt, as it had been settlcd in 
thc previous rcign, l^ussorah followed the reading of Abu 
Musa ; Kufa was guidcd by thc authority of Ibn Masud ; 
and the text of Hims differed from that in usc even at 
Damascus. Hodzeifa, during his long campaign in Persia 
and Azerbijan, having witnesscd the variations in differcnt 
provinces, returned to Kufa gravely impressed with the 
urgent need of revision. Ibn Masud was highly incensed 
with the slight thus put upon the authority of his te.xt. 
Put Hodzeifa, supported by the Governor, urged Othman 
to restore the unity of the divinc word, “ before that 
“ believers begin to differ in their scripture, ev^en as thc 
“ Jews and Christians.”^ Thc Caliph, advdsed by the 
leading Companions at !\Iedina, called for copies of the 
manuscripts in use throughout the Empire. He then ap- 
pointed a syndicate of experts from amongst the Coreish, 
to collate these with the sacred originals still in the 
keeping of Haphsa. Under their supervision the v^aria- 
tions were reconciled, and an authoritative exemplar 
written out, of which duplicates were deposited at Mecca, 
Medina, Kufa and Damascus. Copies were multiplied 
ov'er the empire ; former manuscripts called in and com- 
mitted to the Aames ; and the standard text brought into 


^ [Referring apparently (not to the original.s, Ijut) to the translations of the 
Bible in the various languages of the countries into which Christianity spread. 
The Coran was held too sacred to be translated, and was only (as still) read in 
its original Arabic, whatever the language of the people. 3rd Ed.] 
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exclusive use. The action of Othman was received at the A.ll. 30 - 
moment, as it deserved, with general consent, excepting 
at Kufa. There Ibn Masud, who prided himself on his 
faultless recitation of the oracle, pure as it fell from the 
Prophet’s lips, was much displeased ; and the charge of 
sacrilege in having burned copies of the divine Word, was 
readily seized on by the factious Citizens. By and by, the 
cry was spread abroad; and, taken up with avidity by the 
enemies of Othman, we hnd it ages afterwards still eagerly 
urged by the partisans of the Abbasside dynasty as an 
unpardonable offence committed by the ungodly Caliph. 

The accusation thus trumped up was really without founda- 
tion. Indeed, it was scouted by Aly himselh When, several 
years after, as Caliph, he found the citizens of Kufa still 
blaming his ill-starred predecessor for the act;—“Silence!” 
he cried ; “ Othman acted with the advice of the leading 
“ men amongst us; and had I been ruler at the time, I 
“ should myself have done the same.”^ 

A great body of the nobility from Mecca and Medina 
about this time transferred their residence to Kufa and 
Bussorah. These had no right to share in the endow- 
ments of Ii'ac, the special privileges of which, in virtue of 
conquest, were reserved for the original settlers. They 
were allowed, however, now to do so 011 condition that 
they surrendei'ed their properties in the Hejaz. The 
concession afforded fresh ground for discontent at the 
extravagant pretensions of the Coreish. 

The story of Abu Dzarr is singularly illustrative of the 
times, and his treatment formed one of the grounds of 
complaint against the Caliph. He was an early convert 
to the faith ; and is said even to have anticipated Mahomet 
in some of the observances of Islam. An ascetic in habit, 
he inveighed against the riches and indulgences of the day 
as altogether alien from the faith, and as evils which, 
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^ On this recension, see Exeursus on the “ Sourees for the Biography of 
Mahomet,” in the Life of Alahoniet. The inanner in whieh the Abbasside 
faction perverted the facts and turned the charge to malignant purpose against 
the Omeyyad house, is well illustrated in \.\\c Apology of Al Kindy^ pp. 25 
ct scq. The eharge against llajjaj is eciually groundless.— Jhid. p. xi. 
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rushing in like a riood, w^ere now demoralising the people. 
Gorgeous palaces, crowTls of slavcs, horses and camcls, 
Hocks and hcrds, costly garmcnts, sumj^tuous fare, and 
splcndid equipagc, werc thc fashion, not only in Syria and 
Irac, but c\'Cn now within thc Iloly cities.^ Thc protcst 
of Abu Dzarr was thc natural rccoil of a strict and fcrvid 
bclicvcr from thc graccless and liccntious lu-xury of thc 
day: but it was scizcd by thc discontented classcs as a 
w^eapon against the Government. Yisiting Syria, thc 
ascetic, whosc spirit was stirred at thc pomps and vanitics 
around him, preached repentancc. “ This gold and silver 
“ of yours,” he cried, shall one day bc hcated red-hot in 
thc hrc of hell; and therewith shall ye be scared in yoiir 
“ forehcads, sides, and backs, yc ungodly spcndthnTts ! - 
“ \Vhereforc, spend now thc samc in alms, leaving your- 
“ selves enough but for your daily bread ; clse w^oc be 
“ unto you in that day 1” Crowds Aockcd round him at 
Damascus, some trembling under his rebuke ; othcrs 
rejoicing at the contempt poured on the rich and noblc ; 
while the people at large were dazzled by the vision of 
sharing in the treasures of the classes thus denounced. 
Uneasy at the disturbing effect of these diatribes, ]\Iuavia 
resolved to test the spirit of thc preacher. He scnt him 
a purse of looo pieces, and in the morning, affecting to 
have made a mistake, demanded its return ; but during 
the nicrht Abu Dzarr had distributed the wholc in charity. 
On this, Muavia, coiwinced of his sincerity, and appre- 
hensive of the spread of his socialistic doctrines, despatched 

^ Masudy dwells on this as one of the causes of deinorallsation and dis- 
loyalty now setting in so rapidly, and he gives some remarkable instances. 
Zode/7'h^l looo slaves, male and female, and looo horscs. At all the grcat 
cities he had palaces, and the one at Bussorah was still to be seen in the fourth 
century A.li. llis landed estate in Irac was rated at looo golden pieces a day. 
Add al KaJnnan had looo camels, 10,000 sheep, and left property valued at 
four hundrcd thousand dinars. Zcid left gold and silvcr in great ingots, and 
had land valued at 10,000 dinars. The Coreishite nobles built themselves 
grand palaces in Mecca and Medina and their environs. Othman himself had 
a splendid palace at Medina, with marble pillars, walls of costly stucco, grand 
gates and gardens ; lie also amassed vast treasurcs. 

- Snra ix. 36 ; originally applied to Christian priests and monks . — /Jfe of 
MaJionictj p. 440. 
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the preacher to Meclina, telling Othman that he was an 
honest but misguided enthusiast. Before the Caliph, Abu 
Dzarr persisted in fearlessly denouncing the great and 
wealthy, and urged that they should be forced to disgorge 
their riches. Othman condescended to reason with him. 
“ When once men have fulfilled their obligations,” he 
asked, “ what power remaineth with me to compel any 
“ further sacrihce ? ” and he turned to Kab, a learned 
Jewish convert, to conhrm what he had said. “Out upon 
“ thee, son of a Jew! What have I to do with thee?” 
cried Abu Dzarr, smiting Kab violently on the stomach. 
Argument being thus of no further iise, Othman banished 
the preacher to Rabadza in the desert, \v^here two years 
after he died in penury. Pinding the end approach, the 
hermit desired his daughter to slay a kid, and have it 
ready for a party of travellers \\'ho, he said, would shortly 
pass that way to Mecca ; then, making her turn his face 
toward the Kaaba, he quietly breathed his last. Soon 
after, the expected party came up, and amongst them Ibn 
Masud from Kufa, who, weeping over the departed saint, 
bewailed his fate, and buried him on the spot, which 
became one of holy memory. The death of Ibn Masud 
himself, a few days after, added to the pathos of the inci- 
dent. The plaintive tale was soon in everyone’s mouth ; 
and the banishment of the famous preacher of righteoiis- 
ness was made much of by the enemies of the Caliph. The 
necessity for it was forgotten, but the obloquy remained.^ 

^ Aitempts are made by ^Ybbasside tradition to show that Abu Dzair 
was driven into opposition by the tyranny of i\Iuavia\s rule, and by divers 
ungodly practices pcrmitted by Othman at Medina. But Ibn al Athir justly 
doubts this, and distinctly says that his prcaching tended to excite the poor 
against the rich. Abu Dzarr’s doctrines were based on the eqiiality ol 
believers; and the danger lay in their popularity with the Socialists who 
decried the pretensions of the Coreish. Kefore ]\Iiiavia, he reasoned thus: 
'''' Riches^ ye say, beloug iinto the I^ord ; and thereby ye frustrate the people’s 
“ right therein ; for the Lord hath given them to llis people,” “ Out upon 
“ thee !” replied ]\Iuavia : “ what is this but a quibble of words? Are we 
! “ not all of us the Lord’s people, and the riches belong unto iis all?” Tra- 

1 dition dwells on the want and wretchedness of Abu Dzarr’s life at Rabadza, 
j to add point to Othman’s unkind treatment. His own tribe are said to have 
resented his ill-treatment by joining the rebellion. 
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W^hcn liimscir mincled to assiimc thc oriicc of ccnsor 
and rcbiikc thc ungodlincss of tlie da}% the unfortiinatc 
Caliph farcd no better. Thc laxity of Syria had rcachcd 
cvcn to thc sacrcd prccincts of the IIejaz; and Othman, 
on attcmpting to chcck thc gamcs and other practiccs 
licld to be inconsistcnt with the profession of Islam, 
inciirrcd rcscntmcnt, cspecially from the gay youth wliosc 
ainusements hc thwarted. Gambling and wagering, in- 
deed, were piit down witli the approval of the stricter 
classes of society ; but thcre wcrc not wanting many who, 
displeased with the Caliph’s inteiTercnce, joined in thc cry 
of his dctractors. 

Thc enlargcinent of the grand squarc of the Kaaba, 
commenccd by Omar, was carricd on by Othinan while 
he visited Mecca on pilgrimage. And here, too, the ill- 
fated Caliph met with opposition, The owners of the 
demolished houses refused to accept the cornpensation 
offered, and raised a great outcry. The Caliph put them 
into prison, for, said he, “ My predecessor did the samc, 
and ye made no oiitcry against him.” But what the hrm I 
arm of Omar could do, and none stir hand or foot against I 
him, was a different thing for the weak and unpopular I 
Othman to attempt. He was more successful with thc I 
Mosque at Mcdina, originally built by Mahomct, and I 
hallowed by the mortal rcmains of thc Prophet and his I 
two successors. This was now enlarged and bcautihcd. ■ 
The supports, at hrst the trunks of date-trces, were re- I 
moved, and the roof made to rest on pillars of hewn stonc. I 
The walls, too, were built up with masonry, richly carved I 
and inlaid with rare and precious stones. It was a pious I 
work, and none objected. I 

Yet another cause of murmuring arose from certain I 
changes made by Othman in the ceremonial of the annual K 
Pilgrimagc, which, though in thcmselves trivial and un- 1 
meaning, excited strong disapprobation at thc Caliph’s V| 
court. He pitched tents for shclter during the few daysB 
spent for sacrihce at Mina, a thing nev'er done bcfore 
and, to the prayers herctoforc recitcd therc and on MountB 
Arafat, he added new ones, with two more scrics of pros-^B 
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trations. The ritual, as established by the Prophet him- A.ll. 30- 
self, had been scrupulously follo\ved by his two successors, 
and a SLiperstitious reverence attached even to its minutest 
detail. When expostulated with on the unhallowed inno- 
vation, Othman gave no reasonable answer, but simply 
said it was his will to do so. Disregard of the sacred 
example of the Pounder of the faith offended many, and 
raised a cry among the Companions unfavourable to 
Othman. 

Again, beyond the immediate circle of his kinsfolk, incrcasini; 
Othman made no personal friends. Narrow, selhsh, indis- 
creet and obstinate,—more and more so, indeed, with 
advancing years,—he alienated those who would other- 
wise have stood lo)^ally b)’ hini, and made many enemies 
who pursued him with relentless hatred. Mohammed son 
of Abu Bekr, for example, and Abu Hodzeifa, were among 
those embittered against him at the naval victory of 
Alexandria. And yet no very special cause can be 
assigned for their enmity. The first is said to have been 
actuated by “ passion and ambition.” The other, nearly 
related to Othrnan, and as an orphan kindly brought up 
by him, was now offended at being pas.sed over for office 
and command. Both joincd thc rebellion which shortly 
broke out in Egypt, and were amongst the most dangerous 
of the CaliplPs enemics. Nor was it otherwise with thc 
people at large. A factious spirit set in against the un- 
fortunate monarch. The leaven fermented all around ; 
and ever)^ man who had a grievance, real or supposed, 
hastened to swell the hostile ciy. 

To crown the Caliph’s ill-fortune, in the 7th )^ear, hc Lossofthe 
lost the signet-ring of silver which, eiigraven for the 
Prophet, had been worn and u.sed officially both by him and 
nis successors. It was a ravourite and meritonous occupa- 650 a.d. 
tion of Othman to deepen the old wells, and to sink new 
ones, in the neighboiirhood of ]\Iedina. Ile was thus 
engaged whcn directing the labourers with his pointed 
finger, the ring slipped and fell into a well. Every effort 
was made to recover the priceless relic. The well was 
emptied, the mud cleared out, and a great reward offcred ; 
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biit no tracc of the ring appcarccl. Olhman gricvcd ovcr 
thc loss. Thc omcn weighcd hcavily on his mind ; and 
it was somc time bcforc he conscnted to snpply the lost 
signct by anothcr of like fashion. 

Bcsidcs the two daughters of the Prophct, bolh of 
whom dicd before thcir fathcr, Otliman had othcr wivcs. 
Threc still survivcd whcn, in the 5th ycar of his Calipliate, 
being then above scycnty ycars of age, he took Naila to 
wife. Of her previous history we know little more than 
that once a Christian, she had cmbraccd Islam. She borc 
him a daughter; and through all his trials clung faith- 
fully by her ancient lord, to the bitter end. The days 
were coming when he needed such a helpcr by his sidc. 







CHAPTER XXX 
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33-34 A.ir. 654-655 A.a 

Towards thc close of Othman s rcign, the hidden fer- Scditious 
inent, which (Syria perhaps excepted) had long been 
cveiy\vhcre at work, began to make its appearance on the 
snrface. The Arab tribes at large were displeascd at the 
pretensions of tlic Coreish. The Coreish themselves were 
divided and ill at ease, thc grcatcr part being jcalous of 
the Omeyyad hoiise and the Caliph’s favouritcs. And 
temptation to revolt was fostered by the weakness and 
vacillation of Othman himsclk 

Ibn Aamir had becii now thrce years governor of Ihn Sauda 
l^ussorah, when Ibn Saba (or, as hc is commonly 
Ibn Sauda), a Jew from the south of Arabia, appeared 
there, and professcd the desire to embrace Islam. It soon 5^3 ^.d. 
appeared that he was steeped in disaffection towards the 
cxisting govcrnment,—a hrebrand of sedition ; as such he 
was expelled successively from Bussorah, Kufa, and Syria, 
but not beforc he had given a dangcrous impulsc to thc 
alrcady discontcnted classes there. At last, he found a 
safe retreat in Egypt, where he became the setter forth of 
strange and startling doctrines. Mahomet was to come 
again, evcn as the Mcssiah was. Meanwhile Aly was 
his legate.^ Othman was a usurper, and his Govcrnors a 
set of godless tyrants. Impiety and wrong were rampant 

^ Whal led Ibn Sauda to enterlain transcendental ideas of Aly does not 
appear ; and indeed the notices of an “ Alyile sect ” at this period, sound 
soinewhat anticipatory and unreal. 
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cvciy\vlicrc ; triith ancl justicc coulcl bc rcstorccl no othcr- 
wisc tlian b)’ thc ovcrthrow of this wickccl clynast)^ 
Sucli was tlic prcacliing wliich claily gainccl grouncl in 
l\gypt ; by busy corrcsponclcncc it was sprcacl all ovcr 
thc Einpirc, anci startlcci thc mincls of mcn alrcacly forc- 
bocling cvil from thc scnsiblc hcavings of a slumbcring 
volcano. 

Thc outbrcak of turbulcncc was fc)r thc inomcnt rc- 
prcsscd at Bussorah liy Ibn Aamir; but at Kufa, Said 
had ncithcr power nor tact to cpiell thc factious elements 
around. At his hrst public scrvice hc hacl offendcd cvcn 
his own party by ostentatiously wasliing the pul]:>it steps 
before ascending a spot pretendcd to have lieen madc 
unclean by his drunkcn predecessor. lle was foolish 
enough not only to foster thc arrogant assumptions of tlie 
Coreish, but to contemn thc claims of thc Arab soldiery, 
to whosc swords they owed thc conquest of the land. 
Me called tlie beautiful valc of Chaldma tlLC Gardcn of tJic 
CorcisiL —as if forsooth,” cricd thc offended Arabs, “with- 
“ out onr strong arm and lanccs, they evcr could have 
“ won it.” Disaffection, stimulated by the demagogue 
Ashtar and a knot of factious citizens, culminated at last 
in an outbreak. As the Govcrnor and a company of the 
people, according to custom, sat in free and equal converse, 
the topic turned on the bravery of Talha, who had shielded 
the Prophet in thc day of battlc. “ Ah ! ” exclaimed Said, 
“ Jic is a warrior, if ye choose, a real gem amongst your 
“ l^edouin counterfcits. A few more like him, and we 
“ should dwell at ease.” The assembly was still nettled 
at this speech, when a youth incautiously gave expre.ssion 
to the wish, how pleasant it would be if the Governor 
possessed a certain projierty which lay invitingly by the 
river bank near Kufa. “ What 1 ” shouted the company, 
“ out of onr good lands 1’’ And with a torrent of abuse, 
they leaped upon the lad and his father, and went near to 
killing both. 

To awe the malcontents, emboldened by this outrage, 
ten of the ringleaders, with Ashtar (of whom more here- 
after) at their head, were sent in cxile to S}'ria, wherc it 
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was hoped that the powerfiil rule of Muavia and loyal 
example of the Syrians might inspire them with better 
feelings. Muavia quartered thc exiles in a church ; and 
morning and cvening, as he passed by, rated them on 
their folly in setting up the crude claims of thc Bedouins 
against the indefcasible rights of the Coreish. Subdued by 
several weeks of such treatmcnt, they were sent on to Hims, 
where the Governor subjectcd them for a month to like 
indignities. Whene^^er he rode forth, he showered invec- 
tives on them as traitors working to undermine the empire. 
Their spirit at last was broken, and they were released ; 
but, ashamcd to return to Kufa, thcy remained in S}n*ia, 
excepting Ashtar, who made his way secretly to Medina. 

Months passed, and things did not mend at Kufa. 
Most of the lcading mcn, whose induence could have 
kept the populacc in check, were away on military 
command in Persia ; and thc malcontents, in trcasonable 
corrcspondencc with the Itgyptian faction, gained hcad 
daily. In an unlucky momcnt, Said planned a visit to 
Medina, there to lay his troubles before the Caliph. No 
sooner had he gone than the conspirators came to the 
front, and recalled thc exiles from Syria. Ashtar, too, 
was soon upon the sccne. Taking his stand at the door 
of the Mosque, he stirred up the people against Said. 
“ He had himself just left that despot,” he said, “ at 
“ IMedina, plotting their ruin, counselling the Caliph to 
“ ciit down their stipends, even the women’s ; and calling 
“ the broad helds which thcy had conquered TJic Garden of 
tlie CorcisJid The deputy of Said, with the bctter class 
of the inhabitants, sought in vain to still the rising storm. 
Hc enjoined paticnce. “ Patience ! ” cried thc warrior 
Cacaa, in scorn ; ^‘ye might as well roll back thc great 
“ river when in Aood, as quell thc people’s uproar tili they 
“ have the thing thcy want.” Yezid, brother of one of tlie 
exiles, then raised a standard, and called upon the enemies 
of the tyrant, who was then on his way back, to bar his 
entry into Kufa, So they marched out as far as Cadesia, 
and sent forward to tell Said that “ the}" did not need 
him any morc.” Little anticipating such reception, Said 
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rcmonstrated with tlicin. “Ithad siifriccd/’hc said, “ to 
“ liavc scnt a dclc^atc with your complaint to thc Caliph ; 

“ but now yc comc forth a thousand stronc^ against a 
“ singlc man ! ” Thcy wcrc dcaf to his cxpostulations. 

1 lis scrvant, cndcavouring to push on, was slain by Ashtar ; 
and Said himsclf dcd back to Mcdina, whcrc hc found 
Othman tcrrihcd by tidings of thc outbrcak, and prcparcd 
to yicld whatcvcr thc insurgcnts might dcinand. At thcir 
dcsirc hcappointcd Abu Musa, latc Govcrnor of l^ussorah, 
in placc of Said. To wclcomc him thc officers in com- 
mand of garrisons camc from all quartcrs into Kufa ; and 
Abu Musa rcceivcd thcm in tlic crowdcd Mosquc. IIc 
first exactcd from the inhabitants a plcdgc of loyalty to 
the Caliph, and then installcd himsclf by lcading thc 
prayers of thc great assembly. 

If, instead of thus giving way, Othman had indicted 
on the ringleaders of Kufa condign punishment, he might 
haply havc weathered the storm. It is truc that thus he 
would in all likelihood have prccipitatcd rcbellion, not 
only in that turbulent City, but in Bussorah and Egypt 
also. Yet, sooner or later, that was unavoidable ; and in 
the struggle he would now hav"e had a strong support. 
For herc the contention w^as between the Coreish with all 
the nobility of Islam on the one hand, and thc Arab 
tribes and city rabble on the other ; and in this question 
the great leaders would to a man ha\^e rallicd round thc 
throne. By his pitiable weakncss in yielding to the in- 
surgents, Othman not only courted contempt, but lost 
the opportunity of placing the great controversy about to 
convulse the Moslem world upon its propcr issue. It 
fell, instead, to the level of a quarrel obscured by personal 
interests, and embittered by charges of tyranny and 
nepotism against himselh The crisis was now inevitable. 
IMen saw that Othman lacked the wisdom and strength 
to meet it, and each looked to his own concern. Seditious 
letters circulated freely evcrywhere ; and the claims even 
began to be can\^assed of candidates to succeed Othman, 
who, it was foreseen, could not long hold the reins of 
empire in his feeble grasp. 
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messages reached the provinces far ancl near that the ' * 
sword woulcl soon be needed at home, rather than in Aly e.xpo.s- 
foreign parts. So general was the contagion that bcsicles \vlth 
his immecliate kindred, but two or three men are namecl, Othman, 
as still faithful to the throne. Moved by the leacling 
('itizens, Aly repairecl to Othman ancl saicl :—“ The people 
“ bid me expostulate with thee. Yet what can I say to 
“ thee, who art the son-in-law of the Prophet, as thou 
“ wast his bosom friencl ? The way lieth plain before 
“ thee ; but thine eyes are blinded that thou canst not see. 

“ Bloocl once shed, will not cease to flow iintil the Judg- 
“ ment day. Right blottecl out, treason will rage like 
“ foaming waves of the sea.” Othman complainecl, and 
not without reason, of the unfriendl\^ attitude of Aly him- 
self. “ ¥ov my own part,” he saicl, “ I have clone my best; 

“ and as for the men ye blame me for, dicl not Omar him- 
“ self appoint Moghira to Kufa ; and if Ibn Aamir be my 
“ kinsman, is he the worsc for that ? ” “ No,” repliecl Aly ; 

“ but Omar kept his lieiitenants in order, ancl whcn they 
“ did wrong he punished them; whercas thou treatest 
“ them softly, because they arc thy kinsmen.” “ Ancl 
“ AIuavia, too,” continuecl the Caliph “ it was Omar 
“ who appointecl him to Syria.” “Yes,” answered Aly ; 

“ yet I swear that even Omar’s slaves clid not stancl so 
“ much in awe of him, as did AIuavia. And now he doth 
“ whatever he pleaseth, saying, It is Othinan. y\ncl thou, 

“ knowing it all, leavest him alone! ” So saying, Aly 
turned and went his way. 

As Aly’s message professed to come from thc people, \v\^o 
Othman went straightway to the pulpit ancl addressecl the u^e^peopjl^e 
j assemblage met for prayer. He reproaChed them for in- 
1 temperate speech and subserviency to evil leaders, whose 
I object it was to blacken his name, exaggerate his faults, 
i ancl hide his virtues. “ Ye blame me,” he said, “ for things 
^ “ ye bore cheerfully from Omar. He tramplecl on you, 

“ beat you with his whip, ancl abusecl you. Ancl ye took 
“ it patiently from him, both in what yc likecl ancl what ye 
“ dislikccl. I have been gentle with you ; bended my back 
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“ unto)*ou ; withhcld ni)' tongue froin rcviling,and in)' hand 
“ rroin smitini^. i\nd now yc ri.sc up a^ainst mc ! ” Thcn, 
aTtcr dwclling on thc j)rospcrit)’' of his rcign at homc and 
abroad, and thc many bcncrits accruing tlicrc^rom, hc 
cndcd—“ \\diercforc, rcfrain, I cntrcat ()f you, from abusc 
“ of inc and of my governors, lcst yc kindlc thc flamcs ()f 
“ scdition and rcvolt throughout thc cm})irc.” Thc a[)pcal 
was marrcd b)^ his cousin IMcrwan, who at its clo.sc cx- 
claimcd, “ [f )^e will opjDosc the Caliph, \vc shall soon bring 
“ it to the issue of the sword.” “ l^e silent I ” cried Otlnnan ; 
“ lcavc mc with my fcllo\vs alonc. Did I not tcll thcc not 
“ to speak ? ” Othman then clescendcd froin thc pulpit. 
Thc harangue Iiad no cffect. Thc discontent spread, ancl 
the gatherings against the Caliph multiplied.^ 

Thus endcd the iith)'ear of Othman’s rcign. Near 
its close was hcld a memorable council, of which account 
will be gi\'en in thc chaptcr follo\ving. The Caliph pcr- 
formed thc Pilgrimagc as usual. Hc had donc so cvcr)' 
ycar ; this was to be Ihs last. 

^ Merwan is always leprescnlcd hy Ahbasside Iradilion as the evil genius 
of Othman. But ihe 7'6Ic hc jilayed in this character is iio doiibt exaggcrated. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


Tiie Outlook Darkens 

34-35 A.ii. 655 a.d. 

Tiie unhappy Caliph was now hurriecl oi., b}’ thc rapid Othman 
course of cvents, helplessly to his end. Abd al Rahman, 
who, no doubt, felt himself responsible from the share he uiniOy. 
took in the nomination of Othman, was about this time 
removed by death. But even he had been dissatisfied ; 
and one of the first open denunciations of Othmans 
unscrupulous disregard of law,—small it might be, but 
signihcant,—is attributed to him. A high-bred camel, 
part of the tithes of a Bedouin tribe, was presented b}" the 
Caliph, as a rarity, to one of his kinsfoIk. Abd al Rahman, 
scandalised at the misappropriation of what belonged to 
charity, laid hands upon the animal, slaughtered it, and 
divided the flesh among the poor. The personal reverence 
attaching heretofore to the “ Successor of the Brophet of 
the I.ord,” gave place to slight and disrcgard. In the 
streets, Othman was grccted with cries that he should 
clepose Ibn Aamir ancl the goclless Abu Sarh,and put awa}' 
Merwan, his chief adviser and conhdant. He hacl the coun- 
tenance of none excepting his immediate kinsmen, ancl 
reliancc upon them only aggravated the hostile clamour. 

The conspirators had hitherto burrowecl underground. Othman 
Now their machinations coming to light, rumours of im- UeKljates 
pending treason began to hoat abroad. Thc better affected 
classes throughout the Empire fclt uneasy ; alarm crept provinces, 
over all hearts. Letters were continuall}^ receivecl at 
Meclina, asking what these ominous souncls meant, and 
what catastrophe was now at hancl. The chief men of 
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A.H. :3i- Mcdina kcpt coming to thc Caliphs court for tidings ; but, 
not\vithstandin<^ sullcn muttcrings of approaching storm, 
thc .siirfacc yct was still. At last, by thcir advicc, Othman 
dcspatchcd a trusty followcr to cach of thc grcat ccntrcs, 
Damascus, Kufa, IKissorah, and 1 'ostat, to watch aiid 
rcport whcthcr suspicious symptoms anywhcrc appcarcd. 
'Thrce rcturncd saying that thcy discorcrcd nothing un- 
usiia} in thc as])cct of affairs. Thc fourth, Ammar, was 
lookcd for in vain ; for he had been gained over by thc 
]vgyptian faction. Thercupon Othman dcspatched a royal 
cdict to all the provinces as follows :—At the coming 
Pilgrimagc the Governors from abroad would, according 
to custom, prcsent themselves at court; whoe\'er had causc 
against them, should then comc forward and substantiatc 
their grievance, when the wrong would bc redrcsscd; elsc 
it bchoved thcm to withdraw thc basclcss calumnics that 
now wcre troubling men s minds. Proclamation was madc 
accordingly. Tlie plaiiitive appeal was understood ; and ’ 
pcople in many places when they heard it wept, and 
invoked mercy on their Caliph. 

Conference Thc Governors repaircd to Aledina at the time ap- 
nors^ar* poii^tcd, but 110 malcontcnt came forward to make com- 
Medina, plaiiit. Ouestioiied by Othman, his lieutenants knew not 
655' A.i). grievance, real and substantial. To the outward 

eye, everything was calm ; and even the royal messengers j 
had rcturned without hnding anything amiss. But all ' 
knew of the dangerous sorc in the body politic, and of its , 
spreading rapidly. The wretchcd Caliph invoked thcir 
pity and their counscl. But they could otTcr nothing of 
which he might lay hold. One advised that the con- 
spirators should be arrested and the ringleaders put to i 
death ; another that the stipends of all disloyal inen should l 
be forfeItcd ; a third that the unquiet spirits amongst the 
people should be divcrted by somc frcsh campaign ; others 
that the Governors should amend their ways. Othman 
was bewildered ; one thing only he declared ;—to rneasures 
of severity he never would assent; the single remedy he 
could approve was despatch of fresh armies to hght in 
foreign parts. 
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Nothing was settled to avert the crisis, and the Gover- A.ll. 34- 
nors departed as they came. When Miiavia made ready 
to ]eav^e, he entreated Othman to retire with him to Syria, Othman 
where a loyal people would rally roiind him. Biit he hdp from 
answered: ‘‘ Even to save my life I will not qiiit the land 
“ wherein the Prophet sojourned, nor the City whcrein his 
“ sacred body resteth.’' “ Then lct mc send an army to 
“ stand by thee.’’ “ Na}', that I will not,” responded Oth- 
man hrmly ; “I never will put forcc on those who dwcll 
“ around the Prophet’s home, or quarter bands of armcd 
“ men upon them.” “ In that casc,” replied ]\Iuavia, “1 
“ sce nought but destruction awaiting thee.” “ Then the 
“ Lord be my defence,” exclalmed the aged Caliph, “ and 
“ that sufficeth for me.”i “ Fare thee well! ” said Muavia, 
as he departed to see his face no more. 

Lea\u*ng the City by the road for S}n'ia, ATuavia ]iasscd Who 
a group of the Coreish, amongst whom were Aly and 
Zobeir. IIc stayed for a moment to drop a warning word Alyand 
into their ears. They wcre drifting back, he said, into thc 
anarchy of “ the days of Ignorance ” before Islam. Thc 
Lord was a strong Avengcr of thc weak and injured ones. 

“ To you ”—and these were his last words—“ to you I 
“ commit this helpless aged man. Help him, and it will 
“ be thc bctter for you. Fare ye well.” So saying he 
passed on his way. The company rcmained some timc in 
silence. At last Aly spoke: “ It will be best donc as he 
“ hath said.” “ By the Lord ! ” added Zobeir, “ there never 
“ lay a burden heavier on thy brcast, nor yet on ours, than 
“ this burden of Othman’s just now.” 

^ Ouoting fi-om Snra xx.\ix. 39. 
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Tiie plot now rapidly came to a head. A plan of action 
had been already formed. While the lieutenants of the 
Caliph were absent from their posts on the occasion just 
described, the conspirators were to issue from Kufa, Bus- 
sorah, and Postat, and converge upon Medina in com- | 
bined and menacing forcc. There, in answer to the | 
Caliph’s challenge, they would present an endless roll of 1 
complaints, and cry loudly for redress, reform, and change j* 
of Governors. Denied by Othman, they would demand 
his abdication, and, in last resort, cnforcc it by the sword, I 
But as to a successor they were not agrecd. Kufa was for 
Zobcir; Bussorah for Talha ; Kgypt’s favourite was Aly. 

The scheme miscarried. But some months later, in j 
the middle of the following year, it was revived and secret l') 
preparations made for giving it effect. Under pretext of ‘ 
visiting Mecca for the lesser Pilgrimage,^ the concerted 
movement at last took place, two or three months before 
the annual Pilgrimage. Abu Sarh, Governor of Egypt, at 
once despatched a message to apprisc Othman. In reply 
he was ordered to pursue thc rebels ; he did so, but too 
late ; they had already marched beyond his reach. On 
turning back, he found P^gypt in the hands of a traitor, 
and Aeeing for his life, took refuge, across the border, in I 
Palestine. Among the insurgent lcaders of P-gypt was 
Mohammed son of Abu Bckr. 

Il nia\- l)c |)crforincd any limc of ihc year. 
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* Life of Mahomct, ]). Ixxxviii. 
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Startled by intelligence that the insiirgents were iii A,n. 35. 
full march on ]\Iedina, Othman ascended the pnlpit and n-isui-s^ent.s 
admitted the real object of attack. “ It is against myself,” encamp 
he said ; “ by and by they will look back with a longing Medina; 

“ eye on my reign, and wish that each day had been a ’ 

“ year, because of the bloodshcd, anarchy, and ungodli- 
“ ness, that will flood the land.” The rebels soon appeared, 
and pitched three separate camps, from Kufa, from Ikis- 
sorah, and from Kgypt, in the neighbourhood of the City. 

The people put on their armour, a thing unheard of since 
the days of the Apostasy, and prepared for resistance. 

The insurgents, foiled thus far, sent deputies to the widows 
of Mahomet, and chief men of the City. “ \Vc come,” the}^ 
said, “ to visit the Prophet^s home and resting-place, and 
“ to ask that certain of the Governors be deposed. Give 
“ us leave to enter.” But leave was not granted. Then 
they despatched each a deputation to their respective 
candidates. Aly stormed at the messengers, and called 
them rebels accursed of the Prophet; and the others met 
with no better reception at the hands of Talha and Zobeir. 

Unable to gain the Citizens, without whose consent their 
object was out of reach, thc rebel leaders declared them- 
selves satished with the CaliplPs promise of reform, and so 
retired. They made as if each compan}^ werc taking the 
road home, but with the concerted j)lan of returning 
shortl}’, when the}^ might hnd the City less prepared. 

The Citizens, relieved of the immediate danger, cast aside 
their armour, and for some days things went on as before, 

Othman leading the prayers. Suddenly, the three bands ikit rcium 
reappeared. A party headed by Aly went forth to ask 
the reason. The strangers pointed to a document attested bcaring 
by the Caliphs seal; this, they said, had been found 
the EgyjDtian company uj3on Othman’s servant, whom 
they caught hastening on the road to 1'ostat; and it con- 
tained orders for the insurgents to be imprisoncd, tortured, 
or put to death. Aly, susj^ecting collusion, asked how the 
discovery had become so j^romjDtly known to the other 
companies marching in different directions, as to bring 
them all back at once together? “ Sj)eak of it as ye will,” 
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A.l[. o 5 . llic}’ .saicl, “ hcrc i.s thc writin^^, aiid hcrc thc Caliph’.s scal.” 
.‘\I}' rcpaircd to Othinan, wlio dcnicd knowlcdgc of thc 
docinncnt ; biit with thc vicw of clcaring iip thc inattcr, 
conscntcd to rcccivc thc rcbcl lcadcrs. Introduccd by 
Ani^ry Al}’, tlicy madc no obcisancc, but with dchant attitudc 
rccountcd thcir prctcndcd gricvancc.s. Thcy liad rctircd 
Caliph. ^vith tlic promisc of rcdrcss, thc}' said ; but, instcad of 
redress, liere was thc Caliph’s own scrvant whom they had 
caught hastcning to Egypt with thc trcachcrous docuinent 
now produccd. Othman swore solemnly that hc knew 
nothing of it. “ Thcn say who it was that wrotc and 
“ scalcd this order.” “ I know not,” said the agcd Caliph. 
“ But it was passed off as thinc ; thy .scrvant carricd it; 
“ see, here is thy seal, and yet forsooth thou wast not privy 
“ to it!” Again Othman affirmed that it was cven so.^ 
“ Whether thou speakcst truth,” thcy cricd in acccnts loud 
and rudc, “or art a liar, either way, thou art unworthy of 
“ the Caliphate. \Ve dare not leavc the sccptre in thc 
“ hands of one who, either knave or fool, is too weak to 
“ govern those about him. Resign, for the Lord hath 
“ deposed thee ! ” Othman made answer:—“ The garment 
“ wherewith the Lord hath girded me I will in no wisc put 
“ off; but any evil ye complain of, that I am ready to put 
“ away from me.” It was all too late, they cried ; he had 
often made, and as often broken, the promise to amend ; 
the}"Could no longer trust him ; now they would Aghtuntil 
he abdicated, or else was slain. “ Death,” said Othman, 
gathering himself up, with the Armness and dignity that 

^ The fact.s regarding this docnment are ob.sciire. It certainly was sealed 
with the Caliph's signet; but who afh[xed it, and how obtained, cannot bc 
told. Nobody alleges Othman*s complicity. Most traditions attribiite the 
act lo Merwan, the Caliph's unpopular coiisin, who, throughout the narrative, 
receives constanl abuse as the aiithor of Othman’s troubles ; but these are all 
tinged with Abbasside hatred. Aly’s accusation against the in.surgents is 
unanswcrable. Thcre must Iravc Ijccn a preconccrted scheme betwccn the 
three camps ; and there is strong presumption of somcthing unfair as regards 
thc document itself. It i.s, of coiirsc, possible that .Mcrwan niay liave takcn 
upon himself the issuc and despatch of the rescript; and, indeed, tlicre were 
not wanting grounds for his venturing on such a course. Thc insurgents may 
also have got scent of the documcnt, bcforc' they startcd ostensibly witli the 
purpose of returning home. But these are mere surmi.scs. 
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marke(d his last clays,—^“death I prefer ; as for hghting, I A.ll. 35. 
“ have said it already, my people shall not fight; had that 
“ been my desire, I had summoned legions to my side.” 

The altercation becoming loud and violent, Aly arose and 
departed to his home. The conspirators also retired to 
their fello\vs ; but they had now secured what they 
desired, a footing in the City. They joined in the ranks 
of worshippers at the daily prayers in the Mosque, cast 
dust in the face of Othman as he stood up to speak, and 
thrust aside his loyal helpers. The fatal crisis was hurry- 
ing on. 

Upon the Triday following, when the prayers were Tumult at 
over, Othman ascended the pulpit. He first appealed to prayer^- 
the better sense of the Citizens, who, although overa\\^ed by Othman 
the rebels, condemned their lawless attitude. Then turn- 
ingto the conspirators, he continued,—“ Ye are aware that 
“ the men of Medina hold you accursed at the mouth of 
“ the Prophet, for that ye have risen up against his Caliph 
“ and Yicegerent. Wherefore wipe out now your evil 
“ deeds by repentance, and by good deeds make atone- 
“ ment for the past.” One and another of the Citizens 
arose earnestl}" confirming the Caliph’s \\'ords and pleading 
his cause ; but they were silenced and violently set down. 

A tumult arose. The men of Medina w^ere driven from 
the ]\Iosque by showers of stones. One of these struck 
Othman, who fell from the pulpit, and was carried to his 
house adjoining, in a swoon. He soon recovered, and for 
some days was still able to preside at the daily prayers. 

At last the insolence and violence of the insurgents forced 
him to keep to his house, and a virtual blockade ensued. 

But a bodyguard of armed retainers, supported by loyal 
Citizens, succeeded for a time in keeping the entrance 
safe. 

From the first day of the tumult, Aly, Zobeir, and Attitude 
Talha (the three named by the rebels as candidates for 
the Caliphate) each sent a son to join the loyal and gallant Taiha. 
band planted at the Palace door. But they did little 
more ; and, in fact, throughout the painful episode, kept 
themselves altogether in the background. After the uproar 
16 
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and Othnian’.s .swoon, thcy camc along with othcrs to 
inqiiirc liow hc farccl. Xo sooncr dicl thcy cntcr, than 
Mcrwan and otlicr kinsmen attcnding the Caliph, criecl 
out against Aly as thc primc author of thc disastcr, which 
woulcl recoil, they saicl (and said truly), upon his own hcad. 
Thcreupon Aly arosc in w rath, and, with thc rcst, rctircd 
home. It was, in truth, a cruel ancl dastardly clcscrtion, 
and in thc cncl borc bittcr fruit for onc ancl all. Alarm at 
thc dehancc of constitutecl authority, and loyalty to thc 
Throne, cqually clemancled a bold ancl uncompromisin^ 
front. Thc truth \vas outspoken by onc of thc Com- 
panions at thc time. ‘‘Ye Coreish,” lic saicl, “ there hath 
“ bccn till now a strong and fcnccd cloor bctwixt you ancl 
“ the Arab tribes; wherefore is it that yc now break clown 
“ the door ? ’’ 

So soon as the conspirators had shown their true 
colours, Othman despatched urgent calls to Syria and 
Bussorah for help. I\Iuavia, \vho had long forcseen thc 
dire necessity, was ready with a strong forcc, which, as 
well as a similar column from Bussorah, hurried to their 
I\Iaster s rescuc. But the march was long, and the difficulty 
was for Othman to hold out till they shoulcl appear. Thc 
insurgents had possession of the Mosque and of thc 
approaches to the Palace ; and, in the height of insolcnce, 
their leader now took the Caliph’s place at prayer. There 
were no troops at Medina, and Othman was dependent on 
the little force which barely sufficed to guard the Palace 
entrancc. It was composed besides train-band slaves, of 
some eighteen near kinsmen, and other Citizens, with the 
sons of Aly, Zobeir, ancl Talha. Apprehending, from the 
growing ferocity of the attack, that the end might not be 
far off, Othman sent to tell Aly, Zobeir, and Talha that 
he wished once more to see them. They came and stood 
without the Palace, but within reach of hearing. The 
Caliph, from the flat roof of his house, bade them all sit 
down ; and so for the moment friends and foes sat down 
together. “ Pellow Citizens ! ” cried Othman with loud 
voice, “ I have prayed to the Lord for you, that whcn I 
“ am taken, he may set the Caliphate aright.” Then he 
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spoke of his pre\4ous life, and how the Lord had made aa\. 
choice of him to be Successor of His Prophet, and Com- 
mander of the FaithfuL “ And now,” said he, “y^ have 
“ risen up to slay the Lord's elect. Have a care, ye men ! ” 

(and here he addressed the besiegers);—“ the taking of life 
“ is lawful but for three things, apostasy, murder, and 
“ adultery. Taking my life without such cause, ye but 
“ suspend the sword over your own necks. Sedition and 
“ bloodshed shall not depart for ever from your midst.” 

Thus far they gave him audience, and then cried out that 
there was yet a fourth just cause of death, the quenching 
of truth by wrong-doing, and of right by violencc ; and 
for his ungodliness and tyranny he must abdicate or be 
slain. For a moment Othman was silent. Then calmly 
rising, he bade the Citizcns go back ; and himself, with 
but faint hopc of relief, turned to rc-enter his dreary 
homc. 

Thc blockade had lasted several weeks, v3ien a mounted Blockade 
messenger arrived with tidings that succour was 011 its way. 

This, coming to the insurgcnts’ knowledge, caused them trom 
to redouble their efforts. Closing ever\^ approach, they 
allowed neither outlet nor ingress to a single soul. Water 
hardly obtainable even by stealth at night, the little gar- 
rison suTered the extremities of thirst. On the appeal 
of Othman, Aly expostulated with the besiegers ;—“ they 
“ were treating the Caliph,” he told them, “ more cruell}" 

“ than they would prisoners 011 the held of battle. Evcn 
“ inhdels did not deny water to a thirsty enemy.” They 
I were deaf to his entreaty. Omm Habiba, touched with 
I pity, sought with Aly’s aid to carr}^ water on her mule 
j through the rebel ranks ; but neither sex nor rank, nor 
j having been the Prophet’s \vife, availed to prevent her 
! being roughly handled. They cut her bridle with their 
( swords, so that she was near falling to the ground, and drove 
'' her rudely back. The better part of the inhabitants w^ere 
. shocked at the violenceand inhumanity of the Rebels ; but 
1 none had the courage to oppose them. Sick at heart, 

,, most kept to their houscs ; while others, alarmcd, and 
seeking to avoid the cruel spectacle, quitted IMedina. It 

I i 

I 
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A.ll. Mk is lianl to bclicvc tlial, cvcn in thc (lcfcncclcss statc of thc 
cit\', Aly, Zobcir, and 4 'alha, thc i^rcat hcrocs of Islain, 
coiild not, if thcy wishcd, havc raiscd cffcctivc opposi- 
tion to thc lawlcss work of thc hcartlcss Rcgicidcs. Wc 
must hold thcm ciilpablc, if not of collusion with thc 
insurgcnts, at least of cold-bloodcd indiffcrcncc to thcir 
Caliph’s fatc.^ 

Aniuialpil- Thc solcmnitics of ycarly Pilgrimagc wcrc now at 
^rimap, Othman, still mindful of his obligation as hcad 

A-H., of Islam to i)rovidc for thcir duc observancc, oncc morc 

'056 .\.i). ascendcd thc Palacc roof. Prom thcncc he called for thc 
son of Abbas, onc of thc faithful ])arty guarding thc 
cntrancc, and badc him assumc thc leadcrship of thc band 
of i^ilgrims who should now procecd to Mccca ;—a duty 
which, much against his will, as taking him from thc 
dcfence, hc undertook. Ayesha joined the party. Shc is 
accuscd of having formerly stirrcd up thc people against 
Othman. Xow, at anyratc, thc impul.sive lady shook 
herself free from thc insurgents, and also, in order to 
detach her brother Mohammed from their company, bc- 
sought him to accompany her to Mecca. But hc rchiscd. 
ThePaiace Thc approacli of succoui' at last quickening the rebels 
toil’ extremities, thcy resolved on a hnal and murderous 
attack. Yiolcnt onset was made from all quarters, and 

June 17. 

' Thc lalk among thc coiirLiers of Mamun, as reAecled in the Apology of 
Al /\ 2 /idy, was that Aly, even at a miich earlier period, contemplated the 
putting of Othman to death {Apology, p. 73). There seemsno proof or even 
the slightest presumption of ihis ; but anyhow, one cannot Ijut feel indignant 
at the attitude of Aly, who would do so much, and no morc ; who senl his son 
to join the Caliph's guard at ihe Palace gale, and was scandalised at water 
being denied him to drink ; and yel woidd not so much as raise a finger to 
save his Iife. 

We have also traditions in which Olhman is represented as reproaching 
Talha for encouraging the rebels in a more strict enforcement of the blockade ; 
but, whatever his denierits in deserting the Caliph, this seems incredible. 
The ordinar}’ account is thal Talha and Zobeir, on hcaring of the rebel excesses, 
kept to their houses ; others, again, say that they both quitted Medina. 

Omm Habiba, as daughler of Abu Sofian, naturally sympathised with 
Othman. A citizen of Kufa, who had accompanied the insurgents, was so 
indignant at their treatment of one of “ the Mothers of the Failhful,” that hc 
went off to his home, and there gave vent to his feelings in vcrses c.\pressivc 
of his horror at the .scenes enacting at Medina. 
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the forlorn band o^ defenders, unable longer to hold their A.IT. 3 
ground, retired within tlie Palace gate, which they closed 
and barred, covering their retreat with a discharge of 
archery, by which one of the rebels was killed. Infuriated 
at their comrades death, thc insurgents rushed at the 
gate, battered it with stones, but hnding it all too strong, 
sat down to burn it. IMeanwhile others, swanning in 
crowds from the roof of an adjoining building, gained 
easier access, and, rushing along the corridor, attacked 
the guard still congregated within the Palace gate. One 
of these was slain, Merwan was left half dead, and the rest 
\yeve ovcrpowered. Othman had retired alone into an 
inner chamber of the women’s apartmei.ts ; and there 
awaiting his fate, read from the Coran spread open on his 
knees. Three ruffians scnt to fulfil the bloody work, 
rushed in upon him thus engaged. Awed by his calm 
dcmeanour and plaintivc appeal,each returned as hc went. 

“ It woLild bc murder,” they said, “ to lay hands upon 
him thus.” Mohammcd son of Abu Bekr, in his hate 
and rage had no such scruples. Running in, he seizcd 
him by the beard, and cried, “ The Lord abase thec, thou 
old dotard ! ” ‘‘ Let my beard go,” said Othman, calmly; 

I am no dotard,but thc Caliph, whom they call Othman.” 

Then, in answer to a further torrent of abuse, the agcd man 
went on,—“ Son of my brother ! Thy I^ather ^\'ould not 
“ havc served me so. The Lord help me ! To him I tlec 
“ for rcfuge from thec.” Thc appcal touched even the 
unworthy son of Abu Bekr, and he too retired. The 
insurgent leaders, now impatient, crowMed in, smote the 
Caliph with their sw'ords, and trampled on the Coran 
which he liad been reading. Ile \'et had strength enough 
to gather iip the leaves and j^ress them to his bosom,w'hile 
the blood Aowed forth upon thc sacred text.^ Thus 

’ The blood, \ve are told, flo\ved down lo ihe words; “ If thcy rebel, 

“ surely they are schismatics ; thy Lord will swiflly avenge yon {Suni ii. v. 

Lv'^). Tlie approprialeness of llie text, lio\vevcr, inay of ilself have suggested 
the slory. 

When ihe insurgents firsl rushed in, he was reading the passage in Suru 
iii. 174, which refers lo Medina being attacked at the battleof Ohod. Thedis- 
atlerted ('itizens are there represenled as launting Mahoinet and his tollowers 
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attackccl, tlic raithtul Naila cast hcrsclf upoii hci* woundcd 
lord, and as shc shicldcd hiin witli hcr arin, a sword-cut 
sc\'crcd scYcral of hcr hngcrs, which fcll upon thc ground. 
Thc band of slavcs attcinptcd his dcfcncc. Onc of thcin | 
slcw thc lcadcr, but was iinincdiatcly hiinsclf cut down. 
Purthcr cffort was in vain. Thc insurgcnts plungcd thcir 
wcapons into the Caliphs body, and he fell lifcless to thc 
ground. The infuriated inob now had their way. .scenc 
of riot followed. They stabbed thc corj^sc, leaped savagely 
on it, and werc proceeding to cut off thc hcad, whcn thc J 
woinen screained, beating tlicir brcasts and faecs, and the 
.savagc erew desisted. Thc Palacc was gutted ; and evcn 
Xaila, all woundcd and bloody, was strippcd of her veil. 
Just then the cry was raised, “ To thc Treasury!and 
suddenly all dcparted. 

As soon as they had Ieft, the Palace gatc was barred, 
and thus for three days and nighls thc three dead bodies 
lay in silenee solemnly within. Then soinc chief inen of 
the Corcish obtained leave of Aly to bury the Caliph’s 
body. In the dusk of cvening, thc funeral proeession 
wended its way to thc burying-ground outside the eity. 
Death had not softened the Rcbels’ hcarts, and they pelted 
the bier with stones. Not in the graveyard, but in a held [ 
adjoining, the body, with hurried service, was eoinmitted j 
to the dust. In after years the hcld was addcd by Merwan , 
to the inain burying-ground,—a spot eonsecrated by the 
remains of the early heroes of the Prophet’s wars. And ' 
there the Omeyyads long buried their dead around thc 
grave of their inurdered kinsman. 

Thus, at the age of eighty-two, died Othman, after a 
reign of twclve years. The misfortunes amidst which he 
sank bring out so sharply the failings of his charaeter that 
further delineation is hardly needed. Narrow, irresolute, 
and weak, he had yet a kindly nature whieh might have 

in these words : “ the mcn {of A/ecra) havc gathered /orccs against 

j’Ou ; whcre/orc^ be afraid of the samc. But it only mcrcascd their faith., 

“ and thcy said:— The /^ord sujficeth for us ; JJe is thc best I^rotcctor. Ihis 
was a favourite text of Othman*s, and he may perhaps have turncd lo it for 
comfort now that vain w as thc hclp of man. 
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made him, in less troubloiis times, a favourite of the A.H. 35 . 
people. Such, indeed, for a season he was at the beginning 
of his Caliphate. But afterwards he fell on evil days. The 
striiggle between 4 he Coreish and the rest of the Arab^ 
was hunying on the nation to an internecine war. The 
only possible safety was for the class still dominant to 
have opposed a strong and united front. By his vacilla- 
tion, selhshness, and nepotism, Othman broke up into 
embittered factions the aristocracy of lslam,and threw thc 
last chance awa}\ 

The columns hastening from the north for Othmans Columns 
relief, hearing on their way the tragic cnd, returned to 
their respcctive homes. 
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Ox thc Caliph’s death, his kinsfolk, and such as had 
lielped in liis defence, retired from the scenc. The City 
was l^iorror-struck. They had hardly anticipated the 
tragic end. i\Iany who liad favoured or cven joined the 
Rebels, started back now the deed was done. The relatives 
of the murdered Caliph fied to Mecca, with \'ows of 
vengeance. A citizen of Medina, wrapping carefully the 
severed fingers of Naila iii the blood-stained shirt of 
Othman, meet symbols of revenge, carried them off to 
Damascus, and laid them at Muavia’s feet. 

For several days anarchy reigned in Medina. 1 hc 
Regicides had mastery of the eity. The Egyptians were 
foremost amongst these in the first days of terror; and 
prayer was conducted in the Mosque by their leader. Of 
the inhabitants few ventured out. At last, on the fifth 
day, the Rebels insisted that, before they quitted Medina, 
the Citizens should elect a Caliph, and restore the empire 
to its normal state. Shrinking, no doubt, from the task 
which Othman’s successor would have to face, Aly held 
back, and offered to swear allcgiance to either Talha or 
Zobeir. But in the end, pressed by the threats of the 
Regicides and entreaties of his friends, he yielded ; and 
so, six days after the fatal tragedy, Aly took the oath to 
rule “according to the Book of the Lord,” and was 
saluted Caliph. Zobeir and Talha were themsehes the 
first to acknowlcdge him. They asserted afterwards that 
they swore unwillingly^ through fear of the conspirators. 

24b 
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Tlie mass of the people follo\vecl. There were e.^ceptions ; A.li. 35- 
but Aly was lenient, and woulcl not press the adherents ' 
of the late Caliph to swear allegiance. The insurgents, 
having themselves done hoinage, departed to tell the tale 
at Kiifa, Bussorah, and Postat. 

No bed of roses was strewn for Aly. Whether at Declines 
hoine or abroad, work rough and anxious was before hiin. 

’ ^ legiCKle.s. 

To the standing contention between the Bedoiiins ancl 
Coreish was now added the cry of vengeance on the Regi- 
cides. Rcd-handecl treason hacl loosened the bonds of 
society, and constituted authority was set at nought. 

Bands of Bedouins, scenting pluncler from afar, hung 
about the City. Kncouragecl by the seivile population 
now broken loosc, they refusecl to clepart.^ Aly was 
pressed to vindicate the majesty of law, and punish thc 
men who had staineci their hands with the blood of 
Othman. Even Talha and Zobeir, awakening too late 
to the portentous nature of the crime cnacted, with little 
check from them, and before their very e\’es, urged this. 

My brothers,” rcplieci A\y, “ 1 am not indifferent to 
what ye say, but helpless. The wilcl Bedouins and ram- 
pant slaves will have their way. What is this but an 
“ outburst of paganism long suppressecl ;—a return, for thc 
“ moment, to the clays of Ignorance, a work of Satan ? 

“ Just now they are beyond our power. Wait ; ancl the 
Lorcl will guide iis.” This waiting, hesitating mood, was 
the bane of Aly’s life. He was over fifty years of age, 
and, though vigorous in his earlier ycars, hacl become 

^ 2V servile ]X)puIali(>ii, captives ol war, luid beeii poiiiing for years intn 
Medina as into othcr ccntres. Thcy wcre employed as donie.slics, warders, 
hodyguards, or foIlowcd iradcs, paying prohts to thcir mastcrs. On the 
outbreak they broke away into dehant attitudc. This w'ould occur the 
more readily at ^redina, as they lormcd the guards of the Treasury and 
Mansions of the grcat inen ; and, being the only trained force there, thcy 
felt their power. We find them similarly taking part in the oulbreaks at 
Bussorah and elsewhcre. Likc the Janissaries or Memluks of later days, 
they were a pctulant brood. Immedialely on homage being done to Aly, 
ihey lampooncd him in minatory vcr.ses, to which Aly (not to bc outdone in 
ihe poetry cvcn of slaves) rcplled in extempore couplets. 1’roclaniation wa^ 
uiade ihal .slav’es not retuining U) their ma.sters would l)e trcated as oullaws ; 
hui it had no efrecl. 
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corpiilent aiiJ inactivc iiow. Ilc'lovcd casc; and whilc 
.somctimes obstinatc and self-willed, his ordinar}' maxim 
was that things lcft to thcmselvcs would surely mcnd. 

The Coreish wcrc anxious and alarmccl. Thc rcvolt, 
ostensibl}’ against Othman’s ungodly rule, was taking 
now far wicler range. The Beclouins wcrc impatient of 
Corcishite control ; and that which hacl happcnccl to 
the Ome}A’ad famil}’, now forcecl to fly Mcdina, might 
an}^ momcnt happen to themselves. Yct Al}’, though 
hc dcnounced the work of the Regicides as high trcason, 
took no steps to punish it, but tcmporised. Prompt ancl 
vigorous pursuit woulcl no cloubt have been joinccl in, 
heart ancl soul, b}’ all the leaclcrs and better classes of 
Islam. lle chose rather to let thc vessel drift, as it 
shortly did, into the vortex of rebelHon. 

The conhrmation, or supersession, of thc provincial 
Governors was another pressing matter ; ancl here Aly, 
turning a deaf ear to his friends, proved wilful and pre- 
cipitate. When Ibn Abbas returned from the pilgrim- 
age at Mecca, he founcl Moghira wisely urging Aly to 
retain the Governors generally in their posts, at least 
till the Empire at large had recognised his succession to 
the Throne. But Al}^ refusecl. The son of .\bbas now 
pressed the same view: At an}Tate,” he said, “ retain 
“ Muavia; it was Omar, not Othman, who placecl him 
“ there ; ancl all Syria followeth after him.” The advice, 
coming from .so near a kinsman, deserved consideration. 
But Al}’, with family hatred against the Ome}yad line, 
answerecl sharply, “ Nay ; I will not conhrm him even for 
“ a single day.” “ If thou depose him,” reasonecl his 
friend, “ the Syrians will question thine election: and, 
“ still worse, accusing thee of the blood of Othman, rise 
“ up as onc man against thee. Conhrm him in the 
“ government of Syria, and they care not who is Caliph. 
“ When thou art hrmly seated, depose him if thou wilt. 
“ It will be eas}’ then.” “ Never,” answered A\y ; “ he 
“ shall ha\^c nought but the sword from me.” “ Thoii 
“ art brave,” Ibn Abbas repliecl, “ but innocent of the 
“ craft of war ; ancl hath not the Prophct himself said. 
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“ JWiat is icar biit a game of deceptioii “ That is truc,” A.H. or»- 

responded Aly, “ but I will liave none of iMuavia.” A_‘ 

“ Then,” said Ibn Abbas, “ thou hadst better depart to 

“ thy property at Yembo, and close the gates of thy 

“ stronghold there behind thee ; for everywhere the 

“ Bedoiiins are hounding along ; a‘nd if thou makest otliers 

“ thine eneinies, thesc will surely find thee out, and lay 

“ the blood of Othman at thy door.” “ Come,” said Al}% 

tr}dng another line, “ thou shalt go forth th}^self to S}U'ia. 

“ See, now, I have appointed thee.” “ That,” rcplied Ibn 

Abbas, “can never be. Yuavia would surely beliead me 

“ or cast me into prison because of Othmaihs death, and 

“ m}^ being kin to thec. Ilearken, and Uiake terms w ith 

“ him ere it be too late.” But Aly turned a deaf car. 

Acting on this wa}^ward impulse, Al}^ sent mcn of his And ap- 

own to replace existing governors throughout thc Empire. 

In most places thesc rnct with but a sorry reception. At ihi-ough- 

Bussorah, indeed, Ibn ^Aamir, unwilHng to provoke hos- Empire, 

tilities, retired to Mecca, and his successor, Othman ibn V 

hhv 656. 

Honeif, entered unopposed ; but the faction which clung' 
to the memory of the late Caliph was as strong thcre as 
that which favoured Aly, while a third part}" waited the 
out-turn of events at Medina. In Eg}g3t it was much thc 
same. Cays, appointed to the command, was a wise and 
able ruler ; but he only succeeded in crossing the frontier 
by feigning attachment to thc cause of Othman ; while a 
strong and aggressive faction throughout the countiy, 
swore that they would not submit until the Regicides wcre 
brought to justice. In Yemen,the new Govcrnor obtained 
possession, but onl}^after his predecessor had carried off tu 
]^Iecca all the treasure. The two officers nominated to 
Kufa and Syria met with so rough a reception, that the}^ 
were glad to escape with their lives back to Medina. 

Dispirited by these events, Aly took counsel with Sends 
j Talha and Zobeir. The sedition he had apprehended 
I was already kindled, and would spread like wild-hre, and Abu 
j catching whatever mi ght come in its way. “Then,”" 
j replied the}b “ let us depart, that wc ma}^ do tliee servicc 


in 


thc ficld.” “ \\"ait,” answered Aly ; “ the cauter}' 
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inu.st bc thc lasl rcsort.” So he rcsolve(J iii tlic rirst 
instancc to addrcss lcttcrs to ]\Iuavia, and also lo .\bii 
Musa at Kufa, dcmanding their allegiancc. Abu Musa 
rcj)licd in loyal tcrms, but withal, badc thc Caliph bcwarc 
of the disaffcction which in Kufa was rifc around him. 
Wdtii Syria, communication was uttcrly cut off; wecks 
claj)scd, and therc was no rci)ly. In truth, a strangc 
sccne mcanwhile was bcing cnactcd tlicrc. 

]\Iuavia had no sooncr rccci\’ed thc cmblems of Oth- 
mans murder,—thc gory shirt and Xaiia’.s manglcd 
hngers,—than hc hung them on the })ulpit of thc 
Damascus mosquc. Tlierc susj^endcd, thcy rcmaincd 
a spectaclc maddcning the S>Tians to bioody rcvcnge. 
Still, he took no immediate action. Biding his time, hc 
waited to see wdiat thc new Caliph might do. Had Aly 
been wise, he would have uscd thc angry Syrians to take 
\’cngeance on the Regicides, and in so doing crush as 
\\’eli the rising rebcllion of the Arab tribes. In this work 
they would have been his strongest help ; for Syria never 
suiTered Trom the Bedouin turbulencc which kcpt Irac 
and Egypt in continual turmoil. It had been the carly 
and fa\*ourite held of the Coreish, who, settling there 
more largeh’ than elsewhere, found their induence, in 
consequence, all the better recogniscd. Moreover, thcy 
inhabited the Syrian cities in common with the Christiaii 
})opulation, which had surrendered for the most part 011 
favourable terms. Society was thus throiighout all classes 
orderly and loyal ; whereas Biissorah and Kufa wcrc 
dlled with restless hcadstrong Arab tribcs which hcld 
thc conquered lands to be thcir own esj^ecial jDatrimony. 
Law prcvailcd in Syria ; in Irac and Eg\’pt, })etulance 
and pride of arms. Syria \\’as, moreovcr, attached to the 
Omeyyad stock, and so remained faithful to the end. 

The Syrians had not long to w^ait the outcome of 
Aly’s plans. His abortive attempt to supersede Miiavia, 
and refusal to arraign the Regicides, gave colour to thc 
charge of collusion with thcm ; and having the bloody 
shirt evcr before thcir eyes, the Syrians soon raised thc 
cry against thc Cali})h. 1 hc majest}' of outragcd law 
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must now bc vindicatcd ; and if the Assassins wcre not A.ll. t!.". 
pursued to justice, who but Aly was to blame? 
Damascus was in this excited tcmper when Aly’s letter 
reached ]\Iiiavia. At the hrst no answer was vouchsafed. 

The Envoy kept in waiting witnessed day by day the 
gathering storm. At last Muavia sent a despatch, — 
stranger than ever had been seen before. The cover was 
superscribed with this address ; Froin Muavia to A/f, and 
bore the seal of State. There was no other word, all was 
blank within. The despatch was carried by Cabisa, a 
Bcdouin chief, and with him tlie Caliph’s envoy was given 
permission to depart. Arriving at Medina three months 
after Othman’s death, Cabisa presented the letter to Ah^ 
who broke the seal impatiently. ‘AVhat meaneth this?” 
he cried, starting at thc blank despatch ; —“ let the enigma 
“ be cxplained.” Cabisa hrst inquired uhether his life 
was safe. “ Safe,” answered Aly; ‘Ahe person of an Am- 
“ bassador is sacred. Speak on.” “ Know then,” pro- 
ceeded Muavia’s envoy, “ that but now I left behind me, 

“ weeping under the blood-stained shirt of Othman, sixt\’ 

“ thousand warriors, bent on revenging the CaliplCs death, 

“—and revenging it on thee ! ” “ What! ” exclaimed 

Aly, aghast, “ Ou incI Seest thou not that I am powerless 
“ to pursue the murderers ? O Lord ! I take Thee to 
“ witness that I am guiltless of Othman’s blood. Begone ! 

“ See, thy life is safe.” As the Envoy withdrew, the 
petulant slaves and rabble shouted after him, “ Slay thc 
“ dog ; slay the envoy of Syrian dogs ! ” He turned, and, 
apostrophising the Coreish, cried at the pitch of his voice, 

“ Children of Modhar ! Children of Cays ! The horse and 
“ the bow! Eour thousand picked warriors close at hand. 

“ See to your camels and your steeds !” 

Medina was roused and startled by the En\'oy’s cry. Aly 
The time was come when Aly could no longer put his 

1 campaign 

decision off. Hasan, his elder son, evcr poor in spirit, against 
counselled waiting ; but Aly saw too plainly the hour for 
action to be now or never. He gave vent to his troubled 
soul in martial lines, which soon in cveryone’s mouth, 
told the people his resolve to make the sword the arbiter 
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bctwixt MUiAYMa aiul hiniseir. .Aii cxpcclition against 
S\Tia \\'as proclaimcd ; captains wcrc appointed to 
comniand thc various companics of thc cxpcctcd lcvies, 
and banncrs wcrc prcscnted to thcm by Aly; but hc was 
carcful to namc no onc who had takcn part in thc attack 
on Othman. Orders w^erc also sent to Kufa, Bussorah, and 
Kgypt, to raise troops for the wnw This donc, Aly 
mountcd the pulpit and harangucd thc Citizcns. If thc\' 
failed to fight now, hc told thcm, the powcr would pass 
away from thcm, never more to bc rcgained. “ Kight, 
thcn, against the curscd schismatics, who would dcstroy 
“ thc unity of Islam and rcnd in tw^ain thc body of thc 
‘‘ Faithful. Haply thc Lord will sct that right which thc 
“ Nations are sctting wrong.” J 3 ut thc people did not 
respond to the appcal, and the ranks w^cre slow of filling. 

Talha and Zobeir, whcn they saw affairs thus drifting, 
again asked leavc to quit Medina ; and so they now set 
out for Mecca, on prctext of pcrforming thc lesser Pil- 


grimage. 
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Rebellion at Bussokaii 
36 A.IL 656 A.I). 

But, before crossin^ arms with Muavia, heay)" work was 
in store for Aly. 

Returning from Mecca, Ayesha was met on her way 
to Medina by the tidings of Othman’s death and Aly’s 
accession to the Caliphate. “ Carry me back,” cried the 
incensed and impetuous lady ; ‘‘ carry me back to Mecca. 
“ They have murdered the Caliph. I will avenge his 
“ blood.” 

In the early period of Othman’s troubles, Ayesha, like 
others,had contributed her share towards fomenting public 
discontent. But she was no party to the cruel attack of 
the Conspirators; and had, in fact, sought to detach her 
brother from them by inviting him to accompany her to 
Mecca. Vain and factious, she had never forgiven the 
unhandsome conduct of Aly on the occasion when her 
virtue had been doubted by the Prophet ; ^ and now she 
would gladly have seen Zobeir succeed instead. In place, 
therefore, of continuing her journey home, she turned and 
went straightway back again to Mecca. There the dis- 
affected gathered round her, while from her veiled retreat 
she plottecl the revenge of Othmans blood, and with shrill 
voice harangued her audience on the enormous crime that 
t had desecrated the Prophet’s home and resting-place. 

; Thus when Zobeir and Talha reached Mecca, they 
) found sedition already well advanced. The numerous 
I adherents of the Omeyyad house, who had Aed thither on 

I ^ IJfe of MahoDiei^ p. 291 ci se-j, 
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\.II. .*)•*». tHc C'.'ilipli’s clcath, or .slill wcrc rc.siclcnl at .Mccca, aiul 
, .~r“ , thc factious ;incl scrvilc mass at larirc, listcnccl cacrcrly 

/.(»bcir and ^ ^ ^ . . 

Talh.a wiih to thcir talc. “ Thc\’ had lcft thc mcii of Mcclina,” saicl 
march on Zobcir, “ pluiigcd in pcrplcxity. Right had 

Bus.sorah, “ bccu confoundccl so with wrong that pcoplc kncw 
‘‘ not which wa}^ to turn. It was for Mccca now to lcad, 
“ and punish traitors who had slain thcir Caliph.” Thc 
standard of rcbellion thus raiscd, many hockcd arouncl it. 
Hussorah was to bc the hrst objcct of attack, a city 
favouring thc claims of Talha; whilc Ibn Aamir, thc latc 
Govcrnor and friend of Othman, had still an influential 
foliowing thcrc. The treasure he had brought away, as 
well as that carriecl off by Ala from Yemen, was now 
cxpcnded in equipping the force, and provicling it with 
carriage. Ayesha, spurning the rcstraints of sex, prcpared 
to join the campaign and stir up the men of Bussorah, 
as she had stirred up those of Mccca. Haphsa was with 
clifliculty rcstrained by hcr brother Abdallah, son of Omar 
(who had just fled from Medina, and held aloof from either 
side), from following her Sister-widow. At length, somc 
four months after Othman’s death, the rebel army set out 
3000 strong, of whom 1000 were men of Mecca and 
Medina. Ayesha trav’elled in her litter on a camel, 
clestined to give its name to the Arst engagement in the 
civil war. The other widows of Mahomet residing at 
Mecca accompanied her a little way, and then returned. 
.\s they parted, the company gavc \'ent to their feelings, 
and wept bitterly at the louring outlook ;—“there was no 
“ such weeping, before or after, as then ; so that day was 
“ called 77 ie Day of TearsT 

.-\mbiiion Ouestioiis began to arise whether Talha or Zobeir 
\vith^cryfor '^’ould iii event of victoiy be the Caliph ; but Ayesha, 
revenge. staying thc strife, as premature, desired that Abdallah son 
of Zobeir .should lead the prayers ; and it \\’as given out 
that the choice of the future Caliph would be left, as here- 
tofore, to the men of Medina. Said, ex-governor of Kufa, 
distrusting the motives of the leaders, turned asicle at the 
last moment, and with his company \\'ent back to Mecca. 
As the remaining ca\’alcade swept b)^ him, shouting that 
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they were on their way to destroy the murderers of A.II. 30 . 
Othman, Said cried out, “ Whither away? the objects of 
“ your yengeance (meaning Talha and Zobeir) are on 
“ their camels’ humps before your eyes. Slay them both, 

“ and return then to your homes ! ” It is not improbable 
that with both of these, and their followers also, ambition 
was mistaken for desire of just revenge. In the whirl of 
passion, party-cry too often takes the place of reason; and 
we need not doubt that both leaders and followers had 
wrought themselves into the belief that punishment of 
the high treason enacted at Medina was their real object. 

Notwithstanding all this parade of justice, the con- Ayesha's 
science of Ayesha was ill at ease. As they iourneyed 

J j J consciencc. 

through the desert, her camel-dnh^er beguiled the tedium 
of the night by calling out the names of the hills and 
valleys through which they passed. Approaching a 
Bedouin settlement, the dogs began to howl ;— Thc Val- 
lcy of Hawdb ! cried the guide, noting their progress, 

Ayesha started and screamed. Something dreadful which 
Aiahomet had spoken about the barking of the dogs of 
Hawab, Aashed across her memor}\ “ Carry me back,” 
she cried ; and, making her camel kneel, she hastily 
alighted from her litter. “ Alas and alas ! ” she continued, 

“ for I heard the Brophet say, reproachiiig us, as he sat 
surrounded by his \\h'ves one day : ‘ O that I kiicw which 
“ ‘ aijiongst you it is at whojji thc dogs of Hawdb will 
'^Hjaj'k!^ It is me ! it is me! the wretched woman of 
Hawab. I will not take another step on this ill-omened 
“ expedition.” They sought to persuade her that the guide 
had mistaken the name; but she refused to stir, and the 
army halted for a whole day. In despair, they bethought 
them of a stratagem. The following night, they raised 
the cry that Aly was upon thein. The greater terror 
prevailing, Ayesha hastened to her camel, and resumed 
' the ma]*ch. 

I 

The alarm, feigned for the purpose, was not altogether Aly fails to 
groundless. When rumours of the defection Iirst reached 

thc rebels. 

Medina, Aly refused to move against the malcontents so 
long as no overt act of rebellion threatened the unity of 

17 
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A.H. 3G. Islani. But shortly aftcr, ncws arrivcd of tlic design on 
Bussorali. At thc hrst, Al)" was disposcd to congratulatc 
himsclf that thc conspirators had not madc Kufa, with its 
^reatcr Bcdouin population, thcir object. dlie son of 
Abbas, howcver, pointed out that Bussorah was rcally the 
morc dangerous, bccausc fewcr of the leading Clhcfs were 
thcrc, ablc to curb thc peoplc and reprcss rcbcllion. Aly 
admitted this ; and, now thoroughly alarmcd, ga\'e ordcrs 
that thc column dcstined forSyria should march instcad lo 
Nejd, hoping thcrcby to interccpt thc rcbcls on thcir way 
to Bussorah. But the pcoplc still hung back. At last a 
column of 900 men was got togcther, at thc head of which 
Aly himsclf marched hastil)" in pursuit of thc insurgcnts ; 
but on striking the ]\Iecca road he found that they had 
already passed. Not bcing cquippcd for furthcr advancc, 
he halted there. Messengers wcre scnt to Kufa, Kgy pt. 
and elsewhere, demanding reinforcements ; and for thcsc 
the Caliph waitcd before he venturcd forward. 

Aycsha. To rctum to Ayesha. Thc insurgent arm)% having 

Z()i)Lhr * i*esumed its march, reached Bussorah, and encamped closc 

attack t>y, Messagcs were exchanged, and Ibn Honeif, thc 

Biissorah. / ^ ^ i i 

Hovernor, aware that thc cry of vengcance on the Regicides 

really covered designs against his master Aly, called an 

assembl)’, to try the tcmper of thc people. Tinding from 

the uproar that the strangers had a strong part)^ in the 

City, he put on his armour, and, followed b)^ the larger 

portion of thc Citizens, wcnt forth to meet thc enemy, who, 

on their side, were joined from the town by all the malcon- 

tents. A parley cnsued. Talha, the favouritc at Bussorah, 

Zobeir, and even A)^esha with shrill voice, all threc dc- 

claimed against the murderers of Othman, and dcmanded 

justice. Thc other side were cqually loud in their protes- 

tations against Ayesha and her attack upon their City. It 

was a shame, thcy said, and a slight on the mcmory of the 

Prophet, for her to forcgo the sanctit)" of the Yeil, and the 

proprieties of “ Mother of the Faithful.” Aly had becn 

duly elected, and .saluted Caliph ; and now Talha and 

Zobeir wcre treacheroush^ violating thc allegiance which 

the)" had becn thc first to swcar. Thcsc, again, both pro- 
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te.stcd that the oath had becn forccd iipon thein. On this 
point the controversy turned : and from words they fell to 
blows, Night interposed; but hghting was resumed the 
following day, and with so serious a loss to the loyalists 
that a truce was called, and agreement come to, on the 
understanding that the facts should be ascertained from 
Medina. lf force had really been put upon Zobcir and 
Talha to take the oath, then Ibn IIoncif would retire and 
leave the City in their hands. An lMivoy accredited by 
either side was accordingly deputed to Aledina. He ar- 
rived there while Aly was absent in his camp, and forth- 
with proclaimed his mission before the pssembled Cit}^ 
The people at first werc silent, At last, onc declared that 
both Talha and Zobeir had done homage under compul- 
sion, whereupon a great tumiilt arose ; and the Envoy, 
having seen and heard enough to prove diversity of view, 
at once took leave. 

When tidings of these things reached Aly, who was 
with his army in Nejd, hc addrcssed a letter to Ibn 
Honeif, his governor. “ Therc was no compulsion,” he 
wrote, “ on either Talha or Zobeir ; neither of these my 
“ adversaries was constrained othcrwise than by the will 
“ of the majority. B}" the Lord 1 if their object be to 
make me abdicate, thc}" are without excuse ; if it be 
“ any othcr thing, I am ready to consider it.” So when 
the Envoy returned from Medina, and whcn upon his 
report the insurgents called on Ibn Honeif to evacuatc 
thc City according to agrcement he produced thc Caliph’s 
lctter, and refused. But the rebels had already obtained 
a footing within the City. Arming themselves, the}^ 
repaired to the Mosquc for evening seiwice, and, thc 
night being dark and storm}^ were not perceived until 
thc}" had overpowered the bodyguard, entcred the ad- 
joining Palace, and made Ibn Honcif a prisoner. On 
the followin g tlay, a severe conAict raged throughout the 
City, which ended in the discomriture of AIy’s party, and 
so thc government passed into the hands of Talha and 
Zobeir. True to their ostensiblc object, these now made 
proclamation that evcry citizen who had engagcd in thc 
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attnck oii Othinan .slioulcl be brought Torth aiul excciitcd. 
Thc ordcr was carricd rigorously out, and grcat luimbcrs 
wcrc put to deatli. Tlic lifc of Ibn Honcif was sparcd. 
Sct at liberty, his head and bcard were shaven, and liis 
cyclaslics and moustaches clipped; and in tliis sorry 
plight the ousted Go\’crnor madc thc best of Ihs wa)’ 
back to Aly. 

'rhc insurgcnts communicated tidings of thcir succc.ss 
to Syria. Ayesha also wrotc lcttcrs to Kufa, Medina, 
and Ycmcn, dissuading thc people from thcir allegiance 
to Aly, and stirring thcm up to a\’cnge the dcath of 
Othman. 

Mcanwhilc the citizcns of Tussorah sworc allcgiancc 
to Talha and Zobeir conjointly. To avoid appearancc of 
rivalry, praycrs wcrc conducted alternately by a son of 
cach. Little active sympathy was evoked by the Usurpcrs. 
Talha proclaimed an cxpedition against Aly. But no 
one responded to the call, and his spirits fcll. Thus somc 
wceks passed uneasily, till the City was aroused by thc 
announcemcnt that Ady with an army was in full march 
upon it. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Battle of the Camel 
36 A.H. 656 A.l). 

PlNDlNG that tlie insiirgent troo}3s, with Ayesha, Zobeir, 

and Talha, had already passed, Aly, as \ve have seen, 

halted for a while on the road to Bussorah, with the view 

of strengthening his army ; for, although joined on his 

march by certain loyal tribes, he still felt too weak for 

immediate action. To Kufa he addressed a special 

summons, inhabited as it was by many veterans 011 whose 

loyalty he mi giit reasonably depend ; and he addcd force 

to the call by promising that Kufa should be his seat of 

government. “ Scc,” he wrote, “ l)avc not I chosen your 

“ city beforc all other cities for my own? Unto you do 

“ I look for succoiir, if haply peace and iinityshoukl again 

“ prevail as it behoveth among brcthren in the faith.” But 

the summons was at the hrst unheeded. Thc overgrown 

City was made up of many factions ; and from some of 

these the message of Aycsha, demanding revenge for 

Othman’s blood, had already foimd response. Abu Musa, 

its governor, was uncqual to the emergency. Loyal to 

the memory of thc murdered Caliph, he }^et sought to 

allay the fcrment by a neutral course, and urgcd the 

Citizens to join neither part}’, but remain at home. A 

second deputation meeting with no better success, Aly 

bethought him of sending his elder son Masan, in company 

with Ammar, the former governor of Kufa, to urgc his 

cause. The appeal of Masan, grandson of the Prophet, 

had at last the desired effect. The chord of loyalt}" in 

the hckle cit}^'s heart was touched ; a tumult arose, and 
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Ahii Aliisa, unabk' lo niaintain his wcak ncutralit)% was 
clcposccl. 'l'lic Arab tribes ralliccl, ancl fc;r thc luoiuciit 
hcartil}', around thc loyalists. Soon io,ooo mcn, parth' 
by lancl, })artly by river, set out to join thc Caliph, whu, 
ad\'ancing slowl}*, awaitecl their arrii^al. Thus reinrorced, 
Al}' was ablc at last to takc the held crrccti^^el}', and 
march on thc rcbcllious cit}’. 

Ikissorali itsclT was not wholK^ hostilc, and nunibers 
or thc citizens camc out, to join the camp of Aly. Thc 
insurgcnt arm}-, which still ncarly cqualled that of the 
Caliph, now marched forth with Talha and Zobeir at 
their hcad and A}'esha hcrsclf scatcd in a wcllTcnced 
littcr. Ikit Al}'s thoughts \\'ere for pcace if possible. 
Mewaasa man of compromise ; and herc hc was rcad}*, 
in thc intcrests of Islam, inagnanimousl}^ to forgct thc 
insult offered him. Apart, indeed, from personal jealousics, 
thcrc was no disagrecmcnt siThcient to bar thc hopc of 
reconciliation. Thc cry of Talha and Zobcir was for 


vengeancc against thc murderers ofOthman ; and against 
thcse, Aly as yet did not dcny tliat justice should be 
dcalt. But he \\'as obligcd to temporise. He had in his 
ariTi}" great mimbers of the very men who had riscn 
against Othman ; and hc felt that to inflict punishment 
on them, as his adversaries required, would for the present 
bc impossible. Ilolding these vicws, he halted, still somc 
little \\'a}^ from Bussorah, and sent for\vard Cacaa (who 
with other leadcrs of renown had joined him from Kufaj 
to expostulatc with Talha and Zobeir. “ Ye ha\*c slain 
600 men of Bussorah,” said Cacaa to them, “ for thc 
blood of Othman; and lo! to avcnge their blood, 
“ 6000 more havc started iip. Whcrc is this intcrnecinc 
“ war to stop? It is peace and repose that Islam needeth 
“ now. Give that, and again the majesty of law shall bc 
“ set up, and the guilty brought to justice.” As he spoke, 
the truth Aashed on the minds of Zobeir and Talha, and 
even of A}'esha ; and they returned word that if thesc 
really were the sentiments of Aly, they were rcady to 
submit. After several days spent in such negotiations, Aly, 
glad at the prospect of a bloodless compromise, advanced. 
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l- 5 ut, as \ve have seeii, Aly’s army, recruited at random A.H. ?Vk 
from the Bedouin settlemcnts, comprised a great number TaoicT 
of notorious regicides. Afraid of brmging these into con- of the 
tact with the heated army of his opponents, still breathing 
out hre and slaughter against them, Aly gave command 
that nonc who had shared in the attack on Othman should 
for the present accompan\' him in his advancc. These in 
their turn, with Ashtar at their head, became alarmed. 

Talha’s troops, sworn to tlieir dcstruction, werc double 
thcir number ; if peace were patchcd u}3, no ho}De remained. 
Keasoning thus, they held a sccret concIave, and came to 
the conclusion that thcir only safety lay in }jreci}jitating 
hostilities, and thus forcing Aly’s hand to crush their 
encmies. Accordingly they remaincd behind, but with 
tiic resoh^e that at the right momcnt thc}" would advance 
and throw themseh^es upon the cnem}\ 

Thc army of Bussorah, numbcring some 20,000 mcn, Negoiiu- 
rcmained encam})ed on the outskirts of the city. for a 

^ compro- 

forcc, advancing uno})posed, lialted within sight ; and misc. 
negotiations for peace went on, cvidently substantial and 
sincere. AhAiimseT a}3}iroached on horseback, and Talha 
with Zobeir rode forth to confer with him. “ \\Terefore 
have ye risen against me,” said Aly ; “did yc not sw^ear 
homage to me?” “ Yea,” re}olied Talha, “ but with the 
‘‘ sword over our necks ; and now our demand is that justice 
“ be executed against the murderers of Othman.” Aly 
re} 3 lied that he no less than they held thc regicides to be 
guilty; he cven cursed tliem in no measured terms, but 
added that for their } 3 unishment the}' must bide their 
timc. Zobeir on his sidc was softened by certain words 
of the Pro} 3 het towards him which Al}^ recalled to his mind, 
and bound himself by an oath that he would not fight. 

Then they all rctired. Both armies, understanding that 
negotiations werc in progress, went to rest that night in 
security such as they had not felt for man}^ weeks. 

But anon the s})ell was rudely broken. Towards morn- Regiddes 
ing, a sudden shock changed the scene. The Regicides, 
during the night, carried their design into execution. Led 
by them, squadrons of Bedouin lanccs borc down, whilc 
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A.Il. ‘M'k yct dark, uj)on the Ikissorah tents. In a inoinent all was 
confusion. Each camj) beliceed that it had bccn attackcd 
by the othcr ; and the dawn foiind both annics drawn uj:>, 
as the consjoirators dcsircd, in mortal combat against each 
other. In vain Aly endeavoured to liold back ]n*s mcn. 
The scnsc of trcachcry cmbittcrcd the conAict. It was a 
strange cngagement, — thc hrst in wliich iMoslems liad 
crossed swords \\'ith ^Moslcms. It rcsembled a battle of 
thc old Arab times, only that for tribal rivalry were now 
substituted other j^assions. Clans were broken uji, and it 
becamc in some measurc a contcst between thc two rival 
Cities ; “ The Beni Rabia of Kufa fought against the Beni 


“ Rabia of Bussorah, thc Beni IModhar of thc one against 
“ the Beni ]Modhar of the other ” ; and so on, with thc 
\'arious tribes, and evcn with families, one j)art arraycd 
against the other. The Kufa ranks were urged on by thc 
Regicidcs, who felt that, unless Aly conquerecI, they werc 
all doomed men. The hercencss and obstinacy of the 
battle can be only thus accountcd for. One of the com- 
batants tells us that “ when the oj:)jiosing sidcs camc 
“ together breast to breast, with a furious shock, the noisc 
“ was like that of washermen at the riverside.”^ Thc 
attitude of the leaders was in marked contrast with the 
bitter struggle of the ranks. Zobeir, halbheartcd since 
his interview \\'ith Al}', left the battleheld according to 
his promise, and was killcd in an adjoining valley. Talha, 

Zobeir and disablcd by an arrow in the leg, was carried into Bussorah, 

Talha . ^ . 

killed. ’ where he died. Bereft of their leadcrs, the insurgent troops 

gave way. They were falling back ujoon the city, when 
the\^ passed b}' the camel of Ayesha. Attacked hercel}’ 
all around, she from within her litter kept crying out with 
fruitless energ}", — “ Slay the murderers of Othman.” The 
word ran through the retiring ranks, that “ the IMother of 
the Faithful was in jieril,” and they gallantly stayed their 
Hight to resciie hcr. Rong and cruelly the condict raged 
around the fated camel. One after anothcr, brave w^arriors 
rushed to seize her standard ; one after another they were 
cut down. Of the Coreish seventy j^erished by the bridle. 


^ The melaphor will be appreciated by the Eastcrn traveller. 
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At last, Aly, pcrceiving that her camcl was the rallying- A.ll. 30 . 
point of thc enemy, scnt one of liis captains to hamstring, 
and thus disable it, With a loud cry the animal fell to 
the ground, Thc struggle ceascd and the insurgents 
retired into the city. The littcr bristling with arrows like 
a hedgehog, was taken down, and, by desirc of Aly, placcd 
in a retired spot, where Ayesha’s brother IMohammed 
pitched a tent for her, As he drew aside the curtain, she 
screamed at the unknowm intrusion ; — Are thine own 
“ people, thcn,” he said, “ become strange unto thee ? ” 

“ It is my brother! ” she exclaimed, and suffercd herself 
to bc led into thc tent. The brave but w aywaixi lady h ad 
escaped without a wound. 

The carnage in the ill-starred Battlc of thc Caincl (for Losses in 
so it came to be called) was vcry great, The held was 
covered with io,oco bodies in cqual proportion on either Camel. 
side ; and this, notwithstanding that the victory was not 
followed Lip. For Aly had given orders that no fugitive 
should be pursucd, nor any wounded soldier slain, nor 
plunder seized, nor the privacy of any house invaded. A 
great trench was dug, and into it the dead were lowercd, 
friends and foes alike. Aly, cncamped for thrce days 
without thc City, himself performed the funeral service. 

It was a new experience to bury the dead slain in battle 
not against the inhdel, but believer hghting against be- 
liever. Instead of cursing thc memory of his enemies (too 
soon the fashion in these civdl wars), Aly spoke hopcfull\' 
of thc future state of such as had cntercd the held, on 
whatever side, with an honest heart, Wdaen they brought 
him the sword of Zobeir, he cursed the man who took his 
life ; and, calling to mind thc feats displa\’ed by the bra\’e 
man that wiclded it in the early battles of Islam, ex- 
claimed :—“ Man}^ a time hath this s\\'ord driven care and 
“ sorrow from the Prophet’s brow.” The Moslems might 
w^ell mourn the memory both of Talha and Zobeir, remem- 
bering how 011 the held of Ohod the former had savcd thc 
life of Mahomet at thc peril of his own ; and how oftcn 
thc latter had carried confusion into the ranks of the 
idolaters of iMccca. Their fall, and that of man\’ of the 
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A.II. ('ompanion.’^, was a los.s to thc l^mi^irc itscir, i)ccaiisc 
serioiisly wcakcning thc Corcisli in thc strugglc }'ct to bc 
fought out bctwixt tlicm and tlic Arab tribcs. In fact, 
^ tliis victoiy of Aly \\'as rirtuall}^ tlic victory of thc lvcgi- 
cides, siipported b}^ thc factious citizcns of Kufa. d'hencc- 
for\\’ard Al}^ \\'as wlioliy depcndcnt iipon them. 1 f, 
instead, iic iiad cffectcd a compromisc with Talha and 
Zobcir, Ihs position \\'oiiId ha\’c bccn incomparabi}' 
stronger. 


A\y’s niag- 
nanimity 
lowarcls 
ihe eneniy. 


Ayesha 
retires lo 
.Meclina. 


The bearincT of Alv \\'as tjcnerous towards liis falicn 

o o 

foe. Having cntered the Cit}A lic dividcd the contents of 
tl\e treasuiy amongst tlic troops \\’hich iiad fought on his 
side, promising tiicm a stiil largcr reward when tiie Lord 
“ shouid ha\'e deiivcred Syria into his hands.” ILit othcr- 
wise hc treated friends and focs alike, and biiricd in obli- 
vion animosities of thc past. Mcrwan and the adiiercnts 
of thc house of (^mcy}'a fled to thcir homes, or found 
refuge clsc in S}’ria. Ail that remained in thc City sworc 
fealt}^ to .\1}’. Tlie only class dissatishcd was tliat of thc 
slaves and rabble, who inurmured at liacing no share in 
the trcasure, nor any chancc of plunder. Thesc, gathering 
into marauding bands, occasioned much disquietude to 
the Caliph, and hastcned iiis departure from the City, witii 
the vic\v of cliecking thc mischief tlie}^ were bent on. 

A ^'eslia was treated by Al}" with the reverencc duc to 
one who bore the titleof “thc Proplict’s Spouse in this 


lifc and also in the life to come.” Shc was now five- 
and-fort\’ }’ears of agc, but had lost littie of the firc and 
\'i\'acit}’ of }’outh. After thc battle, the Caiiph visited her 
tent, and expressed his satisfaction at hnding hcr unhurt; 
adding miidi}", butiialf rcproachfuily :—“ The Lord pardon 
thee for what liatl'i passed, and have mercy upon thee.” 
And upon thce also ! ” was tlie pert and read}’ answer. 
rhe best housc in Bussorah \\’as given up to hcr ; and 
there she \\’as \\’aited on by her own adherents. Not long 
after, she left with a retinue of fort}^ handmaids, attcnded 
by her brother. Aly him.self accompanied her a short 
distance on foot ; and a large part}’ went as far as the 
first stage to bid hcr fare\\’eli. Proceeding to Mecca, shc 
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performed the lesser rilgTimage; and tlien retiring to A.li, nn. 
Medina, no more attempted to interfere with the affairs of 
State. Iler nephew Abdallah son of Zobeir/ retired with 
her. He became famous in the subsequent history of the 
Caliphate ; but that was not till Ayesha had passed away. 

She spent the reinainder of lier days at Medina. There 
crowds of pilgrims visiting the Prophet’s grave (her own 
apartment) gazed wonderingly at the once l)eautiful and 
favourite wife of Mahomet ; while she, garrulous in old age, 
became the fertile source of tradition and the narrator of 
incidents in the Prophets lifc beginning with her earliest 
childhood. She died in the 58th year of the Hegira, aged 
sixty-six, having passed forty-seven years m wido\^'hood.“ 

Aly did not stay long in Pus.sorah. I Iaving appointed Bussorah, 
his cousin, Abdallah son of Abbas, governor of the Cit}% 
with Ziad, the ablc administrator, to aid him in charge of 
thc treasury, hc sct out for Kufa. 

^ llis molhcr Asnia, Ayeshats sistcr, is fainoiis hccausc on thc occasion oT 
Mahoniefs Hij^ht fiom thc cave shc torc her girdle to tie up his wallet, aiid 
was hence callcd “ She of ihe two shrcds'’ {Lifc of A/a/io//ic/, p, 136), 

Tradition aliounds in anecdotes about .\yc,sha, Aly's army tannled her 
as “ ihe it/i/iatu/‘al IMolher of the Ibaithhil.” Tlic soldiers on hcr side, in 
reply, exlcmporised a couplel, extolling her as ''the noldest and best of 
Mothers," When ihey told this to her, she was miich aflected, and ex- 
clainied, “ \\V)uld that 1 had died twenty years before this !'’ Aly, also, when 
he heard il, said, “ Would that I too had died twenty years ago !" 

Ayesha, always ready in rcpartee, was not very particular in her language. 

Asim approaching hcr litter on the held, she cnrsed him for thc libcrty he had 
laken. “ II was but a little sonielhing red and wliite,” he said impndently, 

“ ihat I caughl a glinipse of.'’ “ The Lord uncovcr thy nakcdness,” she 

cried angrily ; “ ciit ohAhy hands, and makc thy wife a widow !'’ All which 
(they say) came to pass. A saucy passage is rclated bctwceii her and thc 
aged Ammar, who said, as she was lcaving, “ Praise bc to the Lord that we 
“ shall hear no more that vile tongue of thine.” 

When starting for Mecca, with Aly aiid a company around her, she 
said, “ Let us not entertain hard thoughls one against thc other ; for verily, 

“ as regardeth Aly and myself, there happencd not anything between us” 

(alluding to her misadventure in the Lrophct’s lifetime, IJfe of j\/aJw//ict^ p. 

2S9) “ but that which is wont to happen lietwecn a wife and her husband’s 
“ faniily; and verily Aly was one of the bcst of them that cntertained suspi- 
“ cions against mc,” Aly replied : “ Shc speaketh the truth ; there w’as 
“ nought, beyond what she saith, between her aiid me,'’ And then he went 
on to quote !Mahomet’s ow’n words regarding Ayesha, that “ she w’as not only 
“ his wifc in this world, but would bc ecpia llyh is wife in the world to come." 
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Alv TRANSKERS IIIS Seat oe Goyernment to Kuea. 

Aeeairs in Egypt 

36 A.ll. 656-657 A.I). 

As Aly rode foiTh from Mcdina in pursuit of the in- 
surgcnt army, a citizen seized his bridle; “Stay!” he cried 
earnestly ;—“ if thou goest forth from hence, the govern- 
“ ment will dcpart from this City never more to return.” 
He was pushed aside, as one having lost his wits ; but his 
words were long rcmcmbcred, and the prophecy was true. 
Medina was to be the scat of Empire no more. 

In the 3661 ycar of thc Ilegira, seven months after 
thc death of Othman, Aly cntered Kufa. The hrst four 
of these had been spent at Aledina; the other three 
in the campaign of “ the Camel ”; and a short stay at 
Bussorah. No Caliph had as }"et visited Kufa. It was 
now to be the scat of Aly’s govcrnment. The inhabitants 
were dattered by the honour thus put upon them. The 
City had certain adA^antages ; for in it were many leading 
men, able, and some of them willing, to support the Caliph. 
Moreov^er, Aly might calculatc on the jealou.sy of Irac 
towards Syria in the approaching struggle with Muavia. 
But these advantages were all more than counterbalanced 
b}' the factious humour of thc populace. It was thc focus 
of Bedouin democracy ; and the spirit of the Bedouins 
was yet untamed. Wdiat had they gained, the mcn of 
Kufa askcd, by the insurrection against Othman ? The 
cry of vengeancc on the Regicides was for the moment 
silenced ; but things, they said, were drifting back into the 
old Corcishite groove. 'rhe charge was, in fact, the same 
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as the sons of the Desert were inaking all round. “ Aly A.II. 3G. 
“ hath set up his cousins, thc sons of Abbas, everywhere,— K-ictious 
in Medina, Mecca, Yemcn, and now again at Bussorah, spirit 
“ while he himself will rule at I\ufa. Of what avail that 
“ we made away with Othman, and have slied our own 
“ blood, hghting against Zobeir and Talha?” So spuke 
the arch-conspirator Ashtar among his friends at Bus- 
sorah ; and Aly, fearful of such teaching, took him in his 
train to Kufa, where, among the excitable populace, therc 
was even greater danger. Another uneasy symptom was 
that the servile dregs and baser sort of Bussorah, brcaking 
loose from all control, went forth in a body and took pos- 
session of Sejestan on the Persian frontier. They killcd 
the leader sent by Aly to suppress thc rising, and were not 
put down till Ibn Abbas himsclf attacked thcm with a 
force from Bussorah. 

It was in the West, howev'er, that the sky loured most. Stru^^iTlc 
It was but a shorn and truncated Caliphate which Aly 
enjoyed, so long as his authority was scorned in Syria. A 
mortal combat with Muavia loomed in that direction. 

But, before resuming the Syrian thrcad, we must first turn 
to Egypt. 

That heavy charge had been committed to Cays, son Cay.s, 
of Sad ibn Obada, the citizen nearly elected Caliph at the 
Prophets death. Of approv’cd ability and judgment, and ii- 36 a.h. 
a loyal followcr of Aly, he declined to take soldiers with oso a.d. 
him to Egypt, saying that thc Caliph had more need of 
them than he, and prefcrring instead the support of sevcn 
“ Companions,” who accompanied him. On his approach, 
the rebel Governor Aed to Syria, where he lost his life. 

Cays was well receiv'ed by the Egyptians, who swore 
allegiance to him on behalf of Aly. But a strong faction 
sheltered in a neighbouring district, loudly demanded 
satisfaction for the death of Othman. Cays wi.scly left 
these alone for the present, waiving cvcn the demand 
for tithe. In other respects he held Egypt with Tirm 
grasp, 

In prospcct of an early attack by A\y, Muav'ia becamc 
uneasy at the Egyptian border being commandcd by so 
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A.ll. able a nilcr as Ca)'s, \\'hom he iiuulc cvcr}^ cff()rt to dctacli 

CaysMi])- Upbraiding him with having joined a party 

pianioclby ^tiH Imbucd with the blood of Othman, lic called upon 
-\Iuavias . 1 , . . . . ^ 

inirigue. Ca)"s to rcpcnt, aiid promised tliat, if hc joincd in avenging 

thc crimc, lic should bc conhrmed in the govcrnment of 

and his kinsmen promotcd to such officc as hc 

might desire. Cays, unwilling to precipitate hostilities, 

fcnccd liis answer with \\’cll-balanced words. Of Alys 

complicity in the foiil dccd therc wms as yct, lic said, no 

evidencc ; he \\’ould wait. Aleanwliile he liad no intcntion 

^ of makinj^ attack on S\u'ia. Again presscd by AIuavia, 

Ca\’s frankly declarcd that hc was, and \\’ould rcmain, a 

staunch supportcr of thc Caliph. Thercupon AIuavia 

sought craftily to stir up jcalousy bctw^ecn Aly and his 

Lieutcnant. He gave out that Cays was temporising, and 

spoke of his leniency towards thc Egyptian malcontents 

as proving that he was one at heart with them. The 

report, assiduously spread, reached, as intended, thc court 

of Aly, wherc it \\’as taken up by thosc who cither doubted 

-Moham- the hdelity of Cays or en\’ied his prosperit}’. To test his 

Abu Bekr, ordcrcd an advance against the malcon- 

tcnts ; and the remonstrance of Cays against the step as 

premature, \\’as taken as proof of his complicity. flc w^as 

depo.sed, and the rcgicidc Alohammed son of Abu Bekr, 

appointed in his room. Cays retired in angcr to Aledina, 

where, as on ncutral ground, adherents of either side were 

unmolestcd ; but hnding no peace thcre from the taunts 

of AIcrw’an and others, he at last resolved to cast himself 

on AI}^’s clemency; and Aly, on the calumnies being 

cleared awa}’, took him back at once into his conhdence, 

and thencefor\\’ard kept him as his chief adviser. AIuavia 

upbraided Alerw^an with having driven Cays from Medina ; 

— “If thoii hadst aided Aly,” hc said, “ with a hundred 


“ thousand men, it had been a lesser cvil than is thc gain 
to him of such a counsellor.” 

Muavia — On his own sidc, ho\vevcr, AIuavia had a po\\’erful and 
‘'^stutc adviser in Amru, thc conqueror of Egypt. During 
the attack on Othman, Amru had retired from Aledina 
with his two sons to Palestine. The tidings of thc tragcd}", 
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aggravated by liis own iinkinclly treatment of the Caliph, A.n. o6. 
affected him keenly. “ It is I/’ he said, “ who, by descrt- ' 

“ ing the aged man in time of troublc, am responsible 
“ for liis death.” From his retirement he watched thc 
struggle at Bussorah ; and when Aly proved victorious, 
repaired at once to Damascus, and presented liimsclf 
before Muavia. In consequcnce of his unfriendly attitude ^ 
towards Othman, ]\Iuavia at hrst received him coldl}\ In 
the end, howe\'er, the past was condoned and friends hip 
restored. Thenceforward Amru was the trusted counsellor 
of Muavia. 

r This coalition, and the false step of Al\' in recalling Aly\s posi- 
Ca\'s from Egypt, materially strengthened Muavia’s hands. 

The success of Ah^ at Bussorah had also this ad\'antage "cak : 
for Muavia, that it removcd Talha and Zobeir, his onl}^ 
other competitors, from the held. The position of Al}% 
again, as onc of concession to thc Arab faction, \\'as fraught 
with peril, Wdiile refusing ostensibl}^ to identify himself ^ 

! with the murderers of Othman, it was virtuall}’- their causc 
1 that hc had fought ; and therefore equall}^ the cause of thc 
Arab tribes against the Coreish and aristocracy of Islam. 

' And Aly might ha\'e foreseen that the socialistic element 
: in this unnatural compromise must, sooner or later, 
inevitably come into collision with the interests of the 
' Caliphate. 

The authorit}' of Muavia restcd on a hrmcr basis ; his Strcngihoi 
' attitude was bolder, his position more consistent. He had 
from the hrst resisted the levelling demands of the faction cus. 
hostile to Othman. He \\'as, therefore, now justihed in 
pursuing these to justice, while, at the same time, in so 
doing he asserted the supremacy of the Coreish. Thc 
intiuencc of the “ Companions ” had alw^ay^s been para- 
mount in Sywia ;• whilc the Arab element therc was itself 
largely rccruitcd from thc aristocratic tribes of the south ; 

—the rcsult bcing that the Bedouins were by^ Muavia held 
thoroughl}^ in check. Thc cry for vcngeance, inhamed by 
j thc gory emblems still hanging from the pulpit, \\'as takcn 
I up by high and low ; whilc the temporising attitudc of Aly' 
i was in e\'ciy man’s mouth proof of complicit}" with the 
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Rcgicidcs. And {.liougli inany ma)^ havc drcadcd .'\ly’.s 
\’cngcancc in thc cvcnt of his succcss, the gcncral fccling 
ihroughout Syria was a burning dcsirc to avcngc thc 
murder of his ill-fatcd prcdccessor, 

Still, whatevcr thc motivcs at work clscwherc, thc con- 
test, as bctwccn Aly and ]\Iuavia, was now virtuall)^ for thc 
crown ; and many looked to “ thc Grcy mulc of Syria” as 
having thc bctter chance. A possible solution lay, no 
doubt, in the erection of Syria into an indepcndcnt king- 
dom sidc by sidc with that of Irac and Pcrsia. But thc 
disintegration of the Caliphatc was an idca which had as 
yct hardly entcred into the mincls of the Faithful. Thc 
unity of Islam, cstablished by thcprccedent of thc Ouarter 
of a century, was still, and long continucd to be, thc ruling 
scntiment of the Nation. 










CHAPTER XXXVI I 


BATTLE 01' SlKEIN 
36-37 A.H, 657 A.D. 

Aftf:r x"\.}y had established himself at Kufa, there fol- Muavui's 
lovv’ed a short interv’al of rest. The Lieiitenants and Com- eply U) 
manders, from far and near, Aocked to the new capital to 

^ ^ 6 A. H 

do homage to the Caliph. Towards one of these, a Bedouin jan. 
chief, Miiayia was known to entertain friendly sentiments. ^57 
Him, therefore, A\y deputed to Damascus with a letter, 

I wherein, after making mention of his election to the Cali- 
I phate, and the discomfiture of the enemy at Bussorah, he 
* called on Muavia to follow the e.\ample of the Empire, and 
take the oath of allegiance. As on a former occasion, the 
Envoy was kept long in waiting. At last he was dismissed 
with an oral promise that submission would be tendered 
I if punishment w^ere meted out to the Regicides, but on , 

' no other condition. With this reply the Envoy further \ 

' reported that Othman’s blood-stained garment still hung I 
upon the pulpit of the Mosque, and that a multitude of 
Syrian warriors had sworn that they would use no water 
“ to wash themselves withal, neither sleep upon their beds, 

“ till they had slain the murderers of the aged Caliph, and 
“ all those that sheltered them.” 

Seeing Muavia thus hopelessly alienated, Aly, resolved i 
no longer to delay, proclaimed an expedition against Syria. * 

At first the people were slack in answering the call. But 
after a time he succeeded in gathering together an imposing 
force of 50,000 men. His plan was to march through 
Upper Mesopotamia, and so invade Syria from the north. 

A detachment was sent as an advance-guard along the 
i iS 
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wcstcrn bank of thc luiphratcs, but mccting with opposition 
thcrc, was forccd to cross back again into Mcsopotamia. 
Aly himsclf, with thc main body, marchcd up thc Tigris ; 
then turning short of Mosul to thc wcst, crosscd thc dcscrt 
of Mesopotamia, and, outstripping his advanced column, 
rcached the Euphratcs in its uppcr coursc at Ricca. An 
unfriendly population lincd thc banks; and it was not 
without sanguinar}^ threats that Ashtar forccd thcm to con- 
struct a bridge. The army crossed near Ricca ; and thcn 
marching some little distance along the right bank, in tlie 
direction of Aleppo, met the Syrian outposts.^ 

On learning Aly’s approach, Muavia lost no time in 
marshalling his forces, which greatly outnumbercd the 
cnemy, and, having no desert or river to cross, wcre soon 
to the front. Amru was in command, with his two sons 
as lieutenants. Aly, desirous of averting bloodshed, had 
given orders that, as soon as his troops came upon the 
enemy, they should halt, and, conhning thcmselves to the 
defensive, avoid precipitating hostilities before opportunity 
was given for friendly overture.^ The vanguards spent the 
hrst few days in skirmishing. Ashtar challenged the 
Syrian officer to single combat; but he was told that, 
having imbrued his hands in the blood of the late Caliph, 
he could not claim the privileges of honourable warfare. 
When the main armies came in sight of each other, Aly 
found Muavia .so encamped as to cut him off from the river, 
and reduce his army to straits for water. He therefore 
brought on an engagement, in which Muavia was forced 
to change his ground, and occupy the memorable field of 
Siffin.- Some days of inaction followed ; after which Aly 


^ When the people retused lo throw a bridge of hoats over the rivcr at 
Ricca, a detachment moved farther up, intending to cross by ihe standing 
bridge at Membaj ; but meanwhile Ashtar threatening the inhabitanls with 
the sword, forced them to construct a bridge at Ricca. Ricca (Nicephoriuni) 
is at the junction of the Belik with the Euphrates, near where the river 
having approached Aleppo trends lhereafter eastward. The outposts met at 
Sur al Rum, now in ruins, a litlle to the west of Ricca. Ii lies near Thapsacus 
of the ancicnts, on ihe line of Cyrus’ march. 

- Siffin lay to the west of Ricca, half-way to Balis (one of Chesney’s 
steamer stations), and about 100 milcs from thc coast ; south-east of Aleppo, 
and north-east of llims. 


I ' 
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•sent three chieTs to clemancl that, for the goocl of the coin- 
monwealth, Muavia should tender his allegiance. A scene 


657 A.n. 


ensued of fruitless recrimination. Muavia demanded that 
the murderers of Othman should be brought to justice ; 
while the demand was stigmatised as a mere cat’s-paw 
covering ambitious designs upon the Caliphate. This was 
resentecl as a base calumny by Muavia. “ Begone, yc 
“ lying scoiindrels ! ” he cried ; “ the sworcl shall decicle 
“ between us.” So saying, he drove them from his pres- 
ence. Kinding all attempt at compromise vain, Aly 
inarshalled his army into eight separate columns, cach 
under a Bedoiiin chieftain of note. As many separate 
columns were similarly formed on the Syrian side. Every De.sulton 
day one of thcse columns, taking the held in turn, ^vas 
clrawn up against a column of the other army. Desultor}" May 
hghting in this singular way was kept up throughout the 
month, there being soinetimes as many as two engagc- 
ments in a day. But the contest was hardly 3 ^et begun in 
earnest. On either side they fearecl to bring on a common 
battle, “ lest the Moslems shoulcl be destro}^ed, root and 
“ branch, in the internecine struggle.” 

The new year opened on combatants, weariecl by suchjTnicc 
indecisive strife and inclined to thoughts of peacc, and so 
a truce was called, to last throughout the month. The 37 a.u. 
interval was spent in deputations, but they provecl 
fruitless as those which had gone before. Aly, under the , 
inhuence of the hcated I^edouins around him, was hardl}^ 
now clisposecl even to blame the attack on Othman. When 
pressed on this point by the Syrian delegates, he avoiclecl 
a direct reply. “ I will not say,” was the evasive answcr, 

“ that he was wrongl}^ attacked, nor will I say that the 
“ attack was justihecl.” “ Then,” answered thc Syrians, Kruitlcss 
“ we shall fight against thee, and against every one else 
“ who refuseth to say that Othman was not wrongfull}" 

“ put to death ; ” and with thesc words took their final 
leave. On his side, Muavia declared to the messengers o^ 

Aly that nothing short of the punishment of thc Regicicles 
would induce him to quit the field. “ What?” exclalmed 
some one ; “ wouldest thou put Ammar to death ? ” “ Ancl 
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\.n. 3r*- ‘‘\vh)' nol ? " ans\\'crcd I\Iua\ ia; “ \vhcrcforc should thc 
“ son of thc bondwoman not suffcr for having; slain thc 
“ frecdman of Othman?”^ “ Impossiblc,” they cricd ; 
“ where will yc stop? It wcrc casier to balc out tlic 
“ Aoods of the Euphratcs.” 

Rcnewalot So passcd thc month; and Aly, secing things still 
ARichanged, commcnced hostilitics afrcsh. OHc caused pro- 

11 . 37 A.H.I ^ 1 

July 657. 'clamation to bc madc along l\Iuavia’s front, summoning 
the Syrians to allegiancc. Kut it only made them rall)’’ 
more closely round ]\Iiiavia; and a company, girding 
themselvcs with thcir turbans in token of thc vow, sworc 
that thcy would defend hiin to thc death. Thc \varfare 
thus resumcd, daily becoming severer and morc embittered, 
^ Aly at last made up his mind to bring on a general and 
decisive battle. Thus, ten days after thc renewal of hos- 
tilities, both armies drawn out in entire array, fought 
till the shades of evening fell, neither having got the 
better. The foIIowing morning, the combat was renewed 
WHth greater vigour. Aly posted himself in the centre 
with the Aower of his troops from Medina ; the wings 
were formed, one of warriors from Bussorah, the other of 
those from Kufa. Muavia had a paviIion pitched upon 
the held ; and there, surrounded by five lines of his sworn 
bodyguard, watched the day. Amru, with a great weight 
of horse, bore down upon the Kufa wing, which gave way; 
and Aly was exposed to imminent peril, both from thick 
showers of arrows and from close encounter. Reproaching 
the men of Kufa for their cowardice, thc Caliph fought 
bravely, his unwieldy figure notwithstanding, sword in 
hand, and manfully withstood the charge. Ashtar, at the 
head of three hundred Readers^ or GJiazies^ led forward thc 
other wdng, which fell with fury on Muavia’s “turbaned” 


Batlle of 
Siffin, 

II, 12, ii. 

7 A.H. 

9 . 30 jiily. 


^ Othman's freedman was one of his follo\vers slain at Medina in the hnal 
onslaught of the conspirators. The life of Ammar, son of the bondwoman 
Sommeya, was forfeit for this lesser crime, much more for ihe assassination 
of the Caliph. Such was Muavia‘s argument. 

" Readers or Reciters of the Coran, those, namely, who, having it by heart 
{d/djiz), were able to repeat it from beginning to end. They were the most 
fanatical part of the Moslem forces, answering as they did closely to thc 
Ghazies of our day. 
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bodyguard, Four of its five ranks were cut to pieces, and^ A.il. 30 - 

Muavia bethinking liimself of Aight had already called for _ 

his horse, when a martial couplet Aashed on his mind,j 
and he held his ground. Amru stood by him ;—“ Courage 
to-day,” he cried, “ to-morrow victory. The fifth rank 
repelled the danger, and both sides again fought on 
cqual terms. Pcats of despcrate bravery were displayed 
by both armies, and heavy was thc carnage. On Al}’'s 
side fell Hashim, the hero of Cadesiya. Of even greater 
moment was the death of Ammar, now over ninety years, 
and one of the leading Regicides. As he saw Hashim 
fall, he exclaimed, “Paradise! how close thou art beneath 
“ the arrows barb and falchions flash! O Hashim 1 cven 
“ now I see heaven opened, and black-eyed maidens 
“ bridally attired, clasping thee in their cmbrace ! ’’ So, 
singing, and refreshing himself with his favourite draught 
of milk and water, the aged warrior, fired with the ardoiir 
of youth, rushed into thc enemys ranks, and met the 
cnvied fate, Mahomet had once been heard to say to him: 

By a godlcss and rebellious race, O Ammar, thou shalt 
“ one day be slain ” ; in other words, that Ammar would “ 
be killed fighti ng on the side of right. Thus his death, as 
it wcre, condemned the ranks against whom he foLight, and 
spread dismay in Muavia's host. But Amru answered 
readily : “ And who is it that hath killed Ammar, but Aly 
“ and the ‘ rebellious race ’ that hav'e brought him hither ? ’’ 

'rhe clever repartee ran throiigh the Syrian host, and did 
much to efface thc evil omen. 

The fighting this day was in real earnest; darkness Baule still 
failed to separate the combatants ; and, like Cadesiya, 
that night was called a second Night of Clangour. The 13 Safar. 
morning brokc on the two armies still in conAict. With 
emptied quivers they fought hand to hand. Ashtar, the 
Regicide, resolved on victory at whatever cost, continued 
to push the attack with unAinching bravery and per- 
sistence. Muavia, disheartened, began to speak of a 
judicial combat with a champion on either side. “ Thcn 
“ go forth thyself, and challenge Al}%’’ said Amru. “ Not 
“ so,” answered ?kluavia, “ I will not do that, for Al}' ever 
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A.ll.30- “ shi}*cth his inaii, aiid tiicn ihon shoiildcst succccd nic.” 

Ainru, indccd, well knew that tliis was not Muavia’s linc, 
who hiinscir, likc his antagonist, was now of an iinwicldy 
inien. It was no tiinc for continuiiyi^ grim plcasantry likc 
this ; and so Amru bethought hiin of a strata^cm. “ Raisc 
I “ the lcavcs of the Coran,” he cricd ; “ if any rcfuse to 
, “ abide thereb}', it will sow discord amongst thcm ; if thcy 
/ “ acccpt thc hallowcd synnbol it will be a rcpricvc from 
J “ crucl slaiightcr.” Muavia cauglit at thc words. And 
so forthwith thcy fi-\cd thc sacred leavcs on the points of 
their lances, and raising tliem aloft, callcd out along thc 
linc of battlc: “ Thc law of thc Lord ! thc law of thc 
ilosiiliiics “ Lord 1 Lct that dccidc bctwixt iis !” No sooncr hearcl, 
for arbiira* Kufa lcapt forward, rc-cchoing thc 

ci'}’: “ The law of thc Lord, that shall decidc betwcen 
“ iis! ” As all were shouting thus with onc accord, Aly 
stcpped forth and expostulated with thcm : “It is thc 
“ device,” he cried, “ of evil men ; afraid of defeat, thcy 
“ seck their end by guile, and cloak rebellion undcr lo\'c 
I “ of the \\"ord.” It was all in vain. To cver}" argiiment 
the}" answcred (and thc Ghazies loudest of all):—“\Ve arc 
“ called to the Book, and we cannot dcclinc it.” At last, 
in open mutiny, they threatened thc unfortunatc Caliph 
that, unless hc agrced, they would desert him, drivc him 
over to the encm}’, or serve him as they had served 
Othman. Seeing opposition futile, Aly said : “ Stay wild 
“ and treasonable words. Obey and fight. But if yc will 
“ rebel, do as ye list.” “ W^e will not fight,” they cried ; 
“ recall Ashtar from the field.” Ashtar, thus summoned, 
at the first refused. “ \Ve are gaining a great victory,” he 
said, “I will not come”; and he turned to fight again. 
But the tumult increased, and Ah' sent a second time to 
say:—“ Of what avail is victory whcn treason ragcth? 
“ Wouldst thou have the Caliph murdercd, or delivered 
“ over to the enemy?” Ashtar unwillingly returned, and 
a ficrce altercation ensued between him and the angry 
soldiery. “Yc werc fighting,” he said, “ but yesterday 
for thc Lord, and the choicest among you lost their 
“ lives. WTat is it but that yc now acknowledgc }’our- 
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“ .selves in the wrong, and the martyrs therefore gone to 
“ hell?'’ “ Nay,” they answered ;—“yesterday we fought 
“ for the Lord ; and to-day, for the same Lord we stay the 
“ hght.” On this, Ashtar upbraided them as “ traitors, 

“ cowards, h\'pocrites, and villains.” In return, they re- 
viled him, and struck his charger with their whips. Aly 
interposed. The tumult was stayed. And Ashath chief 
of the Beni Kinda, was sent to ask ]\Tuavia “ what his 
“ meaning in raising the Coran aloft might be.” “ It is 
“ this,” he sent answer back, “ that we should return, both 
“ you and we, to the will of the Lord, as set forth in the 
“ Book. Each side shall name an Umpire, and their 
“ verdict shall be binding.” Aly’s army shouted assent. 

The unfortunate Caliph was forced to the still deeper 
humiliation of appointing as his arbiter one who had 
deserted him. The soldiery cried out for Abu Musa,— 
the temporising governor of Kufa who had been deposed 
for want of active loyalty. “ This man,” answ ered Aly, 

“ did but lately leave us and flee; and not till after several 
“ months I pardoned him. Neither hath he now been - 
“ hghting with us. Here is a worthy representative, the 
“ son of Abbas the Prophet’s uncle ; choose him as your 
“ Umpire.” “ As well name thyself,” they answered rudely. 

“ Then takc Ashtar.” “ \\ hat! ” said the Bedouin chiefs 
in the same rough imperious strain, “ the man that hath 
“ set the w^orld on hre 1 None for iis but Abu Musa.” It| 
w'as a bitter choice for Aly, but he had no alternative. [ 

The Syrian arbiter was Amru, for whose deep and crafty ' 
w^ays the other w^as no match. He presented himself in 
the Caliphs camp, and the agrecment w^as put in wTiting. 

As dictated from Ah^’s side, it ran thus: “/;/ thc nainc ^^yDeedor 
ihc Lord Most Mcrcifnl! This is what hath been agreed 
upon between the Commander of the Faithful, and-” 


tion. 

13 ii. 

^7 A H 

“Stay I” cried Amru (like the Coreish to the Prophet at 31 july 
Hodeibia^); “ Aly \syoicr commander, but he is not ours.” a-u. 
Again the helpless Caliph had to give way, and the 
namcs of the contracting parties w^ere wTitten dowm simpl)" 
as betw’een “ Aly and Muavia.” The document bound 

^ Lifc of Alahoinc/, p. 346. 
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\.1I.30- thcni “ to follo\\' thc jiidgincnt of thc Coran ; and, whcrc 
“ thc Coran \\*as silcnt, thc acknowlcdgcd preccdents of 
“ Islain.” To thc Umpircs, the guarantce of both Aly and 
Muavia \\'as gi\*cn of safcty for thcmsclves and for their 
familics ; and the promisc of thc pcoplc that thcir judg- 
mcnt should bc followed. On thcir part, thc Umpircs 
swore to judge righteously, and thus, so far as in thcm 
lay, to rcconcilc the Faithful. The dccision was to bc 
delivered after six months, or later if thc Umpires saw 
cause for delay, and at somc neutral spot midway 
bctween Kufa and Damascus. Mcanwiiile hostilities 
should be suspcnded. Thc writing having becn duly 
executcd and signed, was numcrously witiiessed b\’ 
leading chicfs on either side, Ashtar alone rcfuscd: — 
“ Nev^er should I acknowledge this to be mine own right 
“ hand,” he said, “ if it did but touch a dced like this.” 

And so the armies buried their dead, and quitted thc 
memorable but indecisivc battleheld. Aly retired to 
Kufa ; and Muavia, his point for the prescnt gained, to 
Damascus. As Aly entcred Kufa, he heard wailing on 
every side. A chief man, whom he bade to pacify thc 
mourners, answ*cred : “ O Caliph, it is not as if but two or 
“ three had been slain ; of this clan alone hard by, an 
“ hundrcd and four score lic buried at Siffin. Therc is 
“ not a house but the women are \\’eeping in it for their 
“ dead.” 

The slaughter, indeed, had been great on both sidcs. 
And what gave point to Aly’s loss was that the trucc was 
but a hollow thing, with no hope in it of lasting peacc or 
satisfaction. The Arab faction, to whosc insolcnt demands 
he had yielded, was more estranged than ever. When the 
men of Kufa murmured at the compromise, Aly could but 
reply that the mutinous soldiery had extorted thc agree- 
ment from him ; and that having pledged his faith, he 
could not now withdraw. He had thrown in his lot with 
traitors and regicides, and was now rcaping the bitter 
fruit, Muavia alone had eaincd. 


Di.scord at 
Kufa. 






CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The Kiiakejites, or Tiieockatic Kac^tion, 

KEKEL AGAINST AlV 
37 A,ll. 657 A.D. 

Tiip: quick sagacity of Amru had never been turned to Arab fac- 
better account than when he proposed that the Coran },y*appca^^ 
should be the arbiter between the contending parties. Coran. 
To be judged by the Book of the Lord had been the cry 
of the democrats from the beginning. The sacred text 
gave countenance neither to the extravagant pretensions 
of the Coreish, nor to their rule of favouritism and tyranny. 

Its precepts were based on the Brotherhood of the faith- 
ful ; and the Prophet himseif had enjoined the absolute 
equality of all. No sooner, therefore, was the Coran pro- 
claimed than, as Amru anticipated, the Arab chiefs, 
caught in the snare, took up the cry, and pledged them- 
selves thereto. 

ReAection soon tarnished the prospect. They had Dissaiis- 
forgotten how narrow was the issue which the Umpires 
had to decide. The Bedouins and democrats were fight- 
ing not for one Caliph or the other, but against the pre- 
tensions of the Coreish at large. It was this that nerved 
them to the sanguinary conAict. “ If the Syrians conquer,” 
cried one of their chiefs, “ ye are undone. Again ye will 
“ be ground down by tyrants like unto the minions of 
“ Othman. They will seize upon the conquests of Islam 
“ as if, forsooth, they were theirs by inheritance, instead 
“ of won by our swords. We shall lose our grasp both of 
“ this world and the next.” Such were the alleged evils for 

which tliey had slain Othman, and from which the)’ had 
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becn rightiniT clcliverance. ]>y thc aj^pointmcnt oT an 
Umpirc, what hacl the\^ gainccl ? It was a Tlicocracy thcy 
hacl bcen drcaming of, ancl now they were clrifting back 
into the abuses of the past. Thc Umpircs woulcl clccide 
simply as bctwcen ]\Iuavia and Aly; ancl, whatcvcr the 
N^crdict, dcspotism would bc rivetcd morc firmly than 
c\'cr upon them. Wdiat they rcally wanted had becn lost 
sight of: nor was there any longer a prospcct of its being 
won. 

Angrily arguing thus, a body of 12,000 men fell out 
from Aly’s army on their homewarcl march, but kept sicle 
by side with the rest, at some little distance ofif. Loud 
and violcnt in their specch, they beat about their ncigh- 
bours in rude Bcdouin fashion with their whips, and 
accused onc another of having abandoned the cause of 
Islam into the hands of godless arbitrators ; while others 
repented at their having betrayed thc Caliph on the field 
of battle, and thus separated themselves from the great 
body of the Faithful. In this frame of mind they avoided 
Kufa, but encampcd in its vicinity at the village of 
Ilarora. They chosc for themselves a temporary leader. 
Their rcsolve, however, was that, when they liacl gained 
ascendency, they would no longer have any Prinee or 
Caliph at all, nor any oath of allegiance but to tJic Lord 
alone^ and vest the administration of alTairs in a Council 
of State. Such theocratie clreams were not confined to 
ihese schismaties, but had widely leavenecl the factious 
and fanatic eity Kufa itselT 

Aly, aware of the danger, sent his eousin, Ibn Abbas, 
to reason with the seceding body, but to no effect. Hc 
then proceeded in person to their camp, and gained over 
thcir leader by the promise of the government of Ispahan. 
He urged that, so far from being responsible for “ the 
godless compromise,” as they called the truce, he had 
been driven to it against his better judgment by their 
own wayward and persistent obstinacy ; that the Umpires 
were bound by its terms to deliver their decision in 
accordance with the sacred text, which thc Theocrats 
cqually with himself held to bc the final guide ; and if 
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the Umpires’ deliyerance should after all be in disregard A.li. 37. 

of right, he woiild without hesitation reject the same, and 

again go forth to hght with them against their enemies. 

For the present they were pacihed by these assurances ; Itetire to 

• . their 

and so, breaking up their camp, they returned to their homes. 

homes, there to await the decision of the Umpires. 
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Decision of tiie Umpikes 
37 A.H, 658 A.D. 

Tiie intcrval passed uncasily. Aluavia rulcd in Syria ; 
Aly, over the rest of thc Moslcm world. Ncithcr, for the 
moment, intcrfered with the othcr. Thc lcmpire was for 
thc moment in suspense. 

Within the time appointed, Amru appearcd at Duma, 
half way across the desert and, shortl)" after, Abu Musa ; 
each followed, as agreed upon, by a retinue of 400 hor.se. 
Thither also Aocked multitudes from Irac and Syria, from 
Mccca also and from Medina. With intensc intercst thcy 
watched the strange proceeding, which was to decidc the 
future of Islam. The leading chicfs, too, of the Corcish 
wcre therc ; some with the distant hope that thc choice 
might haply fall on one of them. 

The Umpires met in a pavilion pitchcd for the 
occasion ; and therc a private confercnce was held 
between the two alonc. The account prcserved is brief 
and uncertain. Abu Musa, pressed by his astute col- 
league, admitted that thc assassination of Othman was a 
wicked and unjustihable act. “ Thcn wh)^,” rejoined 
Amru, ‘‘ wilt thou not take Muavia, thc avengcr of thc 
“ Caliph’s blood, for his successor?” “ If it werc a merc 
“ question of blood-feud or kinsmanship,’’ said Abu Musa, 
“ then Othman’s sons would have the nearer claim. 
“ But succession to the throne must be determined by 
“ the chicf Companions’ vote.” Amru then proposed his 
own son. “A just and good man,” replied Abu Musa, 
“ but one whom thou hast already madc to take sides in 

2S4 
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“ the civil war: and above all things \ve must beware of A.ii. 37 . 

“ kindling mutiny again amongst the Arab tribes.” A 
similar objection shut out Abdallah son of Zobeir; and 
Omar’s son was put aside as not having qualities htted 
for command, “ Then,” asked Amru, when all possible 
candidates had been named and negatived, “ what may 
“ be the judgment thou wouldst give? ” “ My judgment,” 
answered Ahu Musa, “ would be to depose both Aly and 
“ Muavia, and then leave the people free to choose as 
“ Caliph whom they will.” “ Thy judgment is also mine,” 
said Amru promptly ; “ let us go forth.” 

The people, in breathless expectation, crowded round Andjud^- 
the pavilion as the Umpires issued from it. “ Let them 
know,” said Amru to his fellow, “ that we are agreed.” 

Abu Musa advanced, and with voice loud and clear, said : 

“ We are agreed upon a decision such as, we trust, will 
“ reconcile the people, and reunite the empire.” “ He 
“ speaketh true,” said Amru : “ step forth, O Abu Musa, 

“ and pronounce thy judgment.” Then spoke Abu Musa: 

“ Ye people! we have considered the matter well. Wc 
“ see no other course for peace and concord, but to depose 
“ Aly and Muavia, both one and other. After that, ye 
“ shall yourselves choose a ht man in their room, This is 
“ my judgment.” He stepped aside, and Amru advanc- Oeposing 
ing said : “ Ye have heard the sentence of Abu Musa. 

“ He hath deposed his fellow; and I too depose him. But 
“ as for my chief, Muavia, him do I conhrm. He is the 
“ heir of Othman, the avenger of his blood, and the best 
“ entitled as Caliph to succeed.” 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Even the Syrians Thepeople 
had never dreamed of Muavia achieving such a triumph ; ^^^SgereH, 
nor had it entered thc minds of those on Aly’s side, that 
their Umpire could be overreached thus shamefully. 

“ What could I do ? ” cried Abu Musa, assailed on every 
hand ; “ he agreed with me, then swerved aside.” “ No 
“ fault of thine,” said the son of Abbas: “ the fault of 
“ those who put thee in the place.” Overwhelmed with 
reproaches, Abu Musa escaped to Mecca, where hc 
thenceforward Iived in obscurity. In the heat of indigna- 
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II. .‘17. tion, thc coinmandcr of thc Kufa bodygiiard .scizcd Amru, 
.Mn.nhi rouc^hly handling him,\vhcn thc pcoplc intcrposed 

returncd forthwith to Damascus, 
Syrians.^^ wlicrc by acclamatioii Muavia was salutcd Caliph. 

IIow the startling intclligcncc aTrccted Aly, may be 
judgcd by the fact that to thc prescribed daily servicc he 
now addcd a petition cursin^ by namc, Muavia, Amru, and 
thcir chicf adhercnts. Muavia was nothing loth to follow 
his cxample. And so thc world was cdihed by thc spcc- 
taclc of the two rival Commanders of thc Faithful uttcrincr 
commination onc against the other, in thc public praycrs.* 

* 'riie imprecation uscd by Aly was as follo\vs : “ O Lord, I beseech Thee, 
“ lel Muaria be accursed, and Amru,” and so on wilh thc chicf lcaders by 
name, “ Let them be accurscd all I ” Muavia’s imprecalions, in Ihc sanie 
way, included Aly, his sons Ilasan and llosein. and Ashlar. 






CHAPTER XL 


The Kharejites, ok Tiieocratic Setaratists, 

HEEEATED AT NeHRWAX 
37 A.H. 658 A.D. 


Aly was not content with heaping on his rival maledic- Alyts 
tion. He resolved on immediate renewal of hostilities. 

againsl 

There was, however, other work before hini in hrst dealing Syria. 
with an enemy nearer home, 

Ever since they had broken u]) their camp at Harora, ilostile 
the Kharejites, instead of settling down in sentiments of‘^heocratic^ 
loyalty and peace, had been gaining in aggressive force Jaction, 
and turbulence. Thcre should be no oath of fealty, was 1^*1^658. 
the theocratic cry, but to the Lord alone, the Mighty 
and the Glorious. To swear allegiance to either Al}’ or 
Muavia was in derogation of that Great name. “ I^oth 
“ sides,” they said, “ are coursing along, neck and neck, in 
“ the race of apostasy: the Syrians ruii after Muavia right 
“ or wrong, and ye swear for Aly through black and white. 

“ It is nought but blasphemy.” So they drew uj) their 
creed in one short sentence : No nilc biit tliat of tJie Lord 
alone; and this they insolently Aung in Aly’s teeth.^ In 
vain the Caliph argued, as before, that Arbitration had 
been forced upon him by themselves. “ True,” the}" readih^ 
replied ; “ but we have repented of that lapse ; and thoii 
“ must repent of it too, or else we shall fight against thee; 

“ and if so be we are slain, we shall gladly meet our 

^ La hukni illa iillahi. The creccl of thc Scparatist.s wa.s that Believers 
heing absolutely equal, there .shoulcl bc no Caliph, nor oath of allegiance 
sworn to any man, ihe government being in ihe hands of a Council elected by 
the people. 
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jSS ALY AND MUAYIA [CiiAr. .\i,. 

“ Lord.” Aly \'ct hopcd to win thcin ovcr. Ilc borc with 
tlicir scditious talk ; and madc his intcntion known oT 
treatin^ thciri forbearingly. “ They should havc frec 
“ acccss to the ]\Iosques for prayer. If thcy joined his 
“ arm\', they \\'Ould sharc the booty like thc rcst. So long 
“ as thcy refrained from any ovcrt act, hc would usc no 
“ force of arms against tlicm.” 

Instead of pacifylng thc fanatics, this modcration but 
cmboldcned them. At last, wdien the Umpires’judgment 
was deliwercd, they denounccd it as amply justifying their 
seccssion, and resolved at once to raisc the divine standard. 
Thc}' lookcd for heav^enly intcrposition ; but even if they 
perished, it w^as a righteous cause, which must triumph in 
thc end; and they themselves, protesting against a wickcd 
world, \\'Ould surely be inheritors of thc World to cornc. 
.Accordingly, about a month after thc Arbitration, they 
began, in concert with the brethren who .sympathiscd 
with thcm at Eussorah, to leavc their homcs by stealth. 
Thc conspirators from Bussorah, 500 strong, were pur- 
siied by the Govcrnor, but effecting their escape, joined the 
party which in greater force had issued forth from Kufa. 
SecLilar power, and the pomp of this life, w^ere abhorrent 
from the covenanting creed; and it was only after many 
had declined the dangerous pre-emincncc, and then simply 
as a temporary expedient, that a Leadcr was prevailed on 
to accept the chief command. The design w^as to scize 
Medain, and there, under a Council of Representatives, 
cstablish theocratic rule as a modcl to the ungodly cities 
all around. But the Governor had timely warning, and 
repulsed the attempt. They passed on, and in small bodies 
crossing theTigris farther up, assembled at Nehrwan 4000 
strong. 

Aly did not at hrst recognise the scrious bearing of the 
movement. The number \\'as comparatively small; and he 
hoped that, immediately they saw their former comrades 
in arms marching against the graceless Syrians, they would 
not hesitate again to join his standard. So Aly mounted 
the pulpit and harangued thc men of Kufa. He denounced 
the Umpires as having cast the Book of the Lord, equally 
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with the Prophet’s precedent, behind their backs. Both A.ll. 37 . 
were apostates, rejected of the Lord, of the Prophet also, 
and of all good men ;—“ \Vherefore,” said he, “ we must 
“ fight our battle over again at the point where, on the 
“ eve of victory, we were forced to leave it off. Prepare to 
“ march for Syria, and be ready in your camp without the 
“ city by the second day of the coming week.” Then And sum- 
he indited a despatch to the fanatics at Nehrwan. It was 
couched in similar terms, and ended thus : “ Now, there- "'hyfefuse 

r 1 • 1 1 • • 1 T ,.10 join 

“ fore, return forthwith and join the army. 1 am marching him. 

“ against the common enemy, yours and ours. \Ve have 
“ come back to the time when at Siffin ye fought by my 
“ side ; now follow me again.” In reply they sent an 
insulting message:—“ If Aly would acknowledge his 
“ apostasy and repent of it, then they would see whether 
“ anything could be arranged betwecn them ; otherwise 
“ they cast him off as an ungodly heretic.” The stiff- 
necked Theocrats were thereupon, for the present, left to 
their own devices, and the business of raising levies for 
Syria proceeded with. But little enthusiasm was anywhere 
displayed. Of 60,000 fighting men on the stipendiary roll 
at Bussorah, 3000 were with difficulty got together. At Aly sets 
Kufa, after vain appeal, a conscription was ordered through 
the heads of clans; and thus at length an army of 65,000 
was brought into the field. 

With this imposing force, Aly had already commenced But is 
his march on Syria, when tidings reached him that the Kharejitc^ 
fanatic host was committing outrage throughout the exeesses, 
country in the very outskirts of the camp.^ A messenger 
sent to make inquiry, met the common fate. Tidings 
becoming more and more alarming, the army demanded 
to be led against them ; “ for how,” said they, “ can we 
“ leave such outlaws at large behind us, with homes 
“ exposed to their unlicensed cruelty?” Aly, himself 
convinced of this, changed his course, crossed the Tigris, - 

^ The outrages wcre lo thc last degree barbarous and cold-bloodcd. 

'rravellers, men and women, rehising to confess the theocratic tenets were 
put to death ; a woman great with ehild ripped u]d with the sword, and so 
forth. 
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11. 37. nnd inarchcd against the fanatics. Whcn iiow ncar 
Nehrwan, hc scnt a incsscngcr to demand surrcnder of 
all siich as liad becn guilty of outragc and inurder. “ Give 
“ up these to justice,” hc said, “ and yc shall bc left alonc, 
“ until the Lord grant us victory in Syria, and thcn haply 
“ I Ic shall havc turncd \'Our hcarts again toward us.” Thcy 
replicd that “ thcy were all equally rcsponsiblc for what 
“ had passed, and that the blood of thc ungodly hcrctics 
“ they had slain was shed lawfully.” A parley cnsued, in 
which the Caliph expostulated with thc misguidcd fanatics, 
Who arc and offered quarter to all who should comc ovcr to his army, 
aruUlain rctirc pcaccably to thcir homcs. Some obe^^ed the call 
and came over ; 500 went off to a ncighbouring Persian 
town, and many more dispcrsed to their homes ; but 
1800 reinained upon the held, martyrs to the theocratic 
creed. With the wild battle-cry, To Paradisc! they 
rushed upon thc lances of thc Caliph’s force, and to a 
inan were slain. Aly’s loss was triAing. 

The Kha- It had been better for the peace of Islam if not onc of 
chron^ic 4000 had escaped. The snakc was scotched, not 

thorn in killed. The fanatic spirit was strangely catching: and 
the theocratic cause continued to be canvassed vigorously 
and unceasingly, though in secret, both at Bussorah and 
Kufa. However hopeless their object, the fanatics were 
nerved, if not by cxpectation of divine aid, at the least by 
sure hope of the Martyr s crown. In thc following year, 
bands of insurgent fanatics once and again appeared un- 
expectedly in the field, denouncing Aly, and proclaiming 
that the Kingdom of the Lord was at hand. One after 
another they were cut to pieces, or put to Aight with ease. 
Still such continual risings could not but endamage thc 
name and power of Aly, who now reaped the fruit of his 
weak compromise with the enemies of Othman, and 
neglect to bring them to justice. PMnatics in their extra- 
vagant doctrine, these men were too sincerc to combine 
with any purely political sect, and hence they seldom 
came near to leavu*ng any permanent mark of their creed 
behind them. But both in the present and in succeeding 
reigns, we find thcm e^ery now and then gathcring up 
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their strength dangerously to assail the empire, and as A.ll. 37 . 
often beaten back. Ever and anon, for ages, these 
KJiarejitcs'' forth”(as the name implies)^ on their 
desperate errand, a thorn in the side of the Caliphate, and 
a terror to the well-disposed. 

’ Kharcjite, “ one who goes forlh,” ihat is to say, againsl the Government, 
(lemanding, as a Covenanter, its reform. 
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Haying disperscd thc fanatics at Nehrwan, and recrossed 
the Tigris, Aly turned his face again towards Syria. 13 ut 
the troops urged that, beforc so long a campaign, their 
armour needed rehtting, “ Let us rcturn for a littlc to 
“ our homes,” they said, “ to furbish up our swords and 
“ lances, and replenish our empty quivers.’' Aly conscnt- 
ing, they marched back and encamped in the vicinity of 
Kufa. The soldiers dropped off in small parties thither ; 
and in a short time the camp was lcft almost cmpty. 
Aly, hnding that none returncd, became impatient, and 
himse]f entering Kufa, again harangued the people on the 
obligation to go forth with him and make war on Syria. 
13 ut exhortation and reproach fell equally on listless ears. 
Thcre was no response. Aly lost hcart. The Syrian 
cxpedition fell through ; and no attempt was madc to 
resume it. 

Thus closed the 37th year of the Hegira. The situa- 
tion was unchanged. Muavia, with now a colourable title 
to the Caliphate, remained in undisturbed possession of 
Syria, strong in the loyalty and affections of his subjects ; 
while Aly, mortihed by an indifferent and alienated 
people, was now to experience a severer trial in the loss 
of Egypt. 

We have seen that a powerful faction in that dc- 
pendency sided with those demanding satisfaction for the 
blood of Othman ; and that Cays having been recalled 
for not supprcssing the dissentients, Mohammed .son of 
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Abii Bekr had been appointed in hi.s room. Casting aside A.H. 3 S. 
the wise policy of his predecessor, I\Iohammed dcmanded 
of the recusants at once to submit, or to be gone from 
Egypt. They refused, but, masking their hostile designs, 
watched the issiie of the struggle at Siffin. When on its 
conclusion Muayia was still Ieft master of Syria, they 
gained heart and began to assiime the offensive. Though 
repeatedly defeated, the slumbering elements of revoIt 
were everywhere aroused, and Muavia, seelng his oppor- 
tunit)% commissloned Amrii to regain the province of 
which he had been hrst conqiieror. 

Aly saw, now all too late, the mistake which he had Amru 
made, He would have reappointed Cays ; but Cays de- 
cllned again to take the post. The only other fitted for the 
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emergency was .\shtar, the regicide, who was sent off in juiy 
haste to Egypt. But on the way he met with an untlmely 
death, havlng been poisoned (at the Instigation, it is said, 
of Muavia) by a chief on the Egyptian border with whom 
he rested. There was joy at the death of the arch- 
regicide throughout Syria, where he was greatly feared. 

Aly was equally cast down by the untoward event. His 
only resource was now to bid Mohammed hold on, and do 
what he could to retrieve his position. But the faction 
which favoured Muavia gained ground daily; and when 
Amru, at the head of a few thousand men, crossed the 
border, he was joined by an overwheIming body of insur- 
gents. iMohammed, after a vain attempt to fight, was 
slain, and his body ignominiously burned in an asss skin,^ 

Thus Egypt was lost to Aly; and Amru, as lieutenant of 
the rival Caliph, again became its Governor. 

The loss of Egypt was the harder for Aly to bear, as Aly\s mor- 
immediately due to his own mistake in removing Cays ; 
and even now it might have been retrleved if the men of Kc;ypt. 
Kufa had not been heartless in his cause. Over and aeain 

^ Amru had offered \Iohammed quaiter. Biit he was caught in his flight 
hy a Chief so incensed against the Regicides that he slew him in cold blood, 
and having put his body in an ass’s skin, cast it into the Aames, Ayesha was 
inconsolable at her brother's fate, and, though her politics were all against 
Aly, she now cursed Muavia and Amru in her daily prayers, and thenceforward 
ate no roasted meat or pleasant food until her death. 
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\.ll. oS. lic implorccl thcm lo hastcii to thc dcfcncc oT Mohammcd. 

difliculty two thousand mcn wcrc got togcthcr, but 
aftcr so long dclay that they had hardly marchcd beforc 
news of thc defeat madc it nccessary to return. Aly 
thcrcupon asccnded thc pulpit, and upbraided the pcoplc 
for thcir spiritlcss and disloyal attitude. l"or fifty days hc 
had bccn urging them to go forth, to avcngc their fallen 
brcthrcn, and help thosestill struggling in thc hcld. Idkc 
a restive, wayward camcl, casting its burdcn, thcy had 
held back. And now,’^ he said, in grief and bitterncss 
of spirit, “ thc son of Abu l^ckr is fallen a martyr, and 
“ l^g>’pt hath departed from us.” 
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CHAPTER XLII 


Remainder of Aly’s Reign 

38-40 A.II. 65S-660 A.D. 

Xo gleam of fortune lightecl iip the remaining clays of Remainder 
Aly’s reign. What with fanatics at home, ancl the rival 
Caliphate abroacl, his life was one continual struggle, 

And, moreoY^er, the daily exhibition of indifference and 
disloyalty in Kufa, the city of his choice, was a mortihca- 
tion hard to bear. 

The loss of Egypt, and cruel cleath of Mohammed, Risingat 
preyed upon his mind, He withdrew into strictest privacy. s\'ippressed 
His cousin, Ibn Abbas, governor of Bussorah, fearful lestsSA.ir. 
he should resign, or do something rash ancl iinadvisecl, set 
out to visit and comfort him. ]\Iuavia seized the oppor- 
tunity to stir up in his absence the disaffected elements at 
Bussorah. Among the various clans, he was sure of hnding 
many there who, ec|ually with himself, sought to avenge 
the blood of Othman ; few were zealously attached to the 
cause of Aly; the remainder were mostly of the theocratic 
faction, now quite as hostile to Aly as to ]\Iuavia. The 
Syrian emissary, carrying for this end a letter to the citizens 
of Bussorah, was .so well received, that Ziad, who helcl 
the City’s temporary charge, was forced to retire with the 
treasure and pulpit of State into the stronghold of a loyal 
clan, from whence he wrote for help to Kufa. Aly at once 
despatched a Chief having inAuence with the local tribes, 
who were by his persuasion induced to rally round Ziad. 

After severe hghting in the City, the rebels were at last 
defeated, and driven for refuge to a neighbouring Castle. 

There surrounded, the Castle was sct on fire, and the 
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Syrian ciuoy, witli scvcnty tbllowcr.s, pcrishccl in thc 
llaincs. Thc victory was dccisivc for thc time ; but thc 
insurrection had broiight to light thc alarming sprcad of 
disaffcction, and showcd how precarious was Aly’s grasp 
iipon thc Bcdouin races of factious Bussorah. 

Thc spirit of disturbancc and unrcst was not conhned 
to Egypt and to Ikissorah. In a single )’car, \vc read of 
some half-dozen occasions on which considerable bands 
of KJiarcjitcs wcre impellcd by their theocratic crecd to 
raise thc standard of rebellion. One aftcr another thcy 
met the common fate of slaiightcr and dispersion. I^ut 
though crushed, the frequent rcpetition of such desperatc 
cnterprises, fruit of a wild and reckless fanaticism, had a 
disturbing effect. The most scrious of these risings was 
that led by Khirrit; and it is the more rcmarkable, becausc 
this chief had fought bravely with his tribe by AIy’s sidc 
in the battles both of thc Camel and at Siffin. He was 
driven, like many others, by strong conviction to rebel. 
i^oldly approaching the throne, this Chicf told Aly that 
since he had referred a divine issue to human arbitration, 
he could obey him now no more, nor cven stand up bchind 
him in the Mosque at prayer; but hcnceforth was sworn 
to be his enemy. Aly, with his usual patience, said that 
he would argue out the matter with him, and arranged a 
meeting for the purpose. But the night before, Khirrit 
stole away from the City with his foIlowing;—“Gone,” said 
Aly, “ to the devil; lost, like the doomed Thamudites!” 
They were pursued, but effected their escape to Ahwaz. 
There they raised the Persians, Kurds, and Christian 
mountaineers, by the specious and inAammatory cry that 
payment of taxes to an ungodly Caliph was but to support 
his cause, and as such intolerable. With a band of rebel 
Arabs, they kindled reV'Olt throughout Fars, and put the 
Governor to Aight. A force from Bussorah drove them to 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. But luring the people by 
delusive promises, they still gained head; and it was not 
till after a bloody battle, in which Khirrit lost his life, 
that the supremacy of the Caliphate was re-established 
in southern Persia. The Mussulman prisoners in this 
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campaign were set at liberty on swearing fresh allegiance ; 
but 500 Christians were marched away to be sold into 
captivity. The women and children, as they were torn 
from their protectors, wailed with loud and bitter cry. 
The hearts of many were softened, Mascala, one of the 
captains, touched by the scene, took upon himself the 
cost of ransoming the Christian captives, and set them 
free. Aly, hearing of it, demanded from him immediate 
payment at a thousand pieces for each captive; and 
Mascala, imable to pay down so great a sum, fled and 
joined Muavia, 

The defeat of the Kharejites did not at once restore 
peace to Persia ; for IMrs and Kerman threw ofif their 
allegiance, and expelled their Governors, To cpiell the 
spreading insurrection, Aly employed Ziad from Bussorah, 
a man, as we have seen, of conspicuous administrative 
ability, He carried with him a great Court and retinue ; 
but it was mainly by setting one rebellious Prince against 
another, and by well-appointed promises and favours, that 
he succeeded in restoring peace; and by his success 
earned the government of Fars. He fixed his Court at 
Istakhr (Persepolis), and his administration there became 
so famous as even to recall to I^ersian memories the happy 
age of Noushirwan. 

Though successful thus in Persia, Aly was subject to 
trouble and molestation nearer home, Muavia, relieved 
now from apprehension on the side of Egypt, began to 
annoy his rival by frequent raids on Arabia and the cities 
beyond the Syrian desert, The object was various—now 
to ravage a Province or surprise a citadel, now to exact 
the tithe from Bedoiiin tribes, or secure allegiance to him- 
self. Such inroads, though not always successful, inspired 
a sense of insecurity ; and worse, betrayed the lukewarm- 
ness of the people in the cause of Aly, These would stir 
neither hand nor foot to repel the Syrians invading 
villages close even at their door. To show his displeasure 
at their listlessness and disobedience, Aly went forth 
himself into the field almost unattended, On this, the 
men of Kufa, partly from shame, partly lured by promise 
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of incrca.scd stijDcnd.s, marchcd lo tlic dcfcncc ()f thcir 
frontici*. In the year 39 A.ii. thcrc wcrc ncarly a dozcn 
inroads of thc kind. Thoiigli cvcntually rcpcllcd, it was 
not always without loss in prisoners, plundcr, and j^rcstige. 
On onc occasion Aly’s commander, with a fiying column, 
pursucd thc raidcrs back into thc heart of Syria as far as 
Baalbck ; and thcncc, turning northward, cscaped by 
Ricca again into Irac. On thc other hand, I\Iuavia, to 
show his contempt for thc power of Aly, made an incur- 
sion right across Mesopotamia, and for some days re- 
mained encamped 011 thc banks of thc Tigris. Aftcr 
lcisurely inspccting Mosul, which he had nevcr secn 
before, he made his way back to Damascus unmolestcd. 

The 4oth year of the Megira opencd with a new grief 
for Aly. Whcn thc time of jiilgrimagc came round, 
Muavia sent Bosor, a brave but cruel captain of his host, 
with 3000 men, into Arabia, to securc for him the allegiancc 
of the Holy places. As hc drew nigh to Medina, thc 
govcrnor Aed, and Bosor entcred unopposed. Proceeding 
to the i\Iosque, hc mounted the sacred steps of the Pro- 
phet’s pulpit, and recalling Othman to mind, addressed 
the people thus : O citizens of Medina ! The Agcd man ! 
“ Wherc is the greyhaired aged ]\Ian whom, but as yester- 
“ day, and 011 this very spot, I sworc allegiance to ? Yerily, 
“ but for my promise to Muavia, who bade me stay the 
“ sword, I had not left here a single soul alive! ” Thcn 
he threatened the leading Citizens with death if they 
refused to acknowledge Muavia as their Caliph ; and so, 
fearing for their lives, all took thc oath of allegiancc to 
the Omeyyad ruler. Passing on to Mecca, thc samc 
scene was enacted by the imperious Knvoy there, and 
with the same resiilt.^ Then marching south to Yemcn, 
he committed great atrocitics there upon the adherents 
of Aly. The Governor, a son of Abbas, escaped to his 
cousin Aly at Kufa. But two of iiis little children, falling 
into the tyrant’s hands, were put to death in cold blood, 

^ On Bosor’s approach, Abu Miisa (thc Umpire) fled from Mecca for his 
life. The iinfortunate man had been living there evcr since the Arbitration, 
enually obnoxious to both sides. 
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with their Bedouin attendant, who in vain protested A.K. 3 -^ 
against the eruel act. An army of 4000 men was 
despatehed in haste from Kufa, but too late to stop these 
outrages ; and Bosor made good his eseape to Syria. 

The wretehed Peninsula fared no better at the hands of 
the relieving army, Many of the inhabitants of Najran 
were put to death beeause tliey had belonged to Oth- 
mans party. The men of Meeea were foreed to reeall the 
oath they had just taken, and again do homage to Al\'. 
Similarly, the citizens of Medina swore allegianee to 
llasan, son of ..\ly, at the point of the s\\'ord ; but no 
sooner were ihe troops gone, than the Leader of the 
opposite faetion resumed his functions. Thus bitterly 
\\'as the Peninsula rent in two. The cruel death of his 
Cousin’s infant children preyed on Aly more, perhaps, 
than all his other troubles ; and he eursed Hosor in the 
daily service with a new and bitter impreeation. The 
diseonsolate mother poured forth her sorrow in plaintive 
verse, some touehing couplets of whieh are still preserved.^ 

Vet another grief was in store for ^My. Ile had pro- Abdallah, 
moted his cousins, the sons of Abbas, to great dignity, 
giving the command of Yemen to one, of Mecca to i^eiires lo 

iMcccu. 

another, of Medina to a third ; while Abdallah, the eldest, ^ 
held the government of Bussorah, the seeond eity in the 
I empire. Complaints having reached the Court of irregu- 
larities at Bussorah, Aly called upon his eousin to render 
an aceount. Scorning the demand, Abdallah threw up 
the office, and, carrying his treasures with him, retired to 
Meeca. Aly was much mortihed at this unfriendly aet ; 
and still more by the de.sertion of his brother Ackil to 
Aluavia. 

These troubles, erowding rapidly one upon another, at Aly con- 
1 last broke Aly’s spirit. He had no longer heart to earry n-eaiT wiih 

i , T- 1 ^[uavia, 

I ‘ For CNaniple : 40A.H. 

j “ Ah ! who hath seen my two liltle ones— 660 A.n. 

Darlings hidden, like pearls within their shell ? ” 

As grandchildren of Abbas, their fate naturally occupies a conspicuous place 
in Abbasside tradilion. i\ly cursed Bosor, praying that he might lose his 
senses, and in answer to Ihe praycr he became, we are lold, a hopeless, 
drivelling idiot. 
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ICastcrn prorinccs in pcaccful subjcction to himself, it was 
all hc could hopc for now. Accordingly, after a lcngthcncd 
correspondencc, an armisticc was concludcd bctwcen Aly 
and ]\Iua\aa, by wdiich they agrecd to lay asidc their arms, 
rcspect thc territory of eacli other, and maintain, in timc 
to come, a friendly attitudc. 

It is possible that tlie double Caliphate thiis rccogniscd, 
in t\\'o separate and independcnt Empires, by thc rcspcc- 
ti\"c rulcrs of the East and W^cst, might have been pro- 
longed indchnitcly, or even bcen handed down in 
perj)ctuity, had not the tragical cvcnt occurred to bc 
narratcd in the follo\ving chapter. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Assassination OI' Alv 
40 A.II. 661 A.I). 

The theocratic Separatists were sorely troubled at the Conspiracy 
prospects of Islani. It was not that raicls and robbery, 
dissension and strife, had been the order of the day ; for Muavia, 
to them bloodshed was more tolerable than apostasy. To 
the Kharejite, the cessation of war brought no peace of 
mind. A settled government was the ruin of his hopes. 

Aly having comc to terms with Muavia, there was no 
longer room to expect that the ungodly kingdoms of the 
earth would be overthrown, and thc reign of righteousness 
restored. Thiis the theocratic party brooded over the 
blood that had been shed in vain at Nehrwan and on 
other battlehelds, and for the present abandoned hope, 

Many took refuge from the godless tyranny in the sacred 
precincts of the Hejaz, where they might lament freely 
over the miserable fate of Islam. As three of these thus 
mourned together, a gleam of hope shot across their path ; 

—“ Let us each kill onc of the t\H*ants ; Islam will yet bc 
free, and the reign of the Lord appear.” And so, as in 
the case of Othman, but undcr another giiise and urged 
by bolder hopes, the three conspircd against the State. 

The fatal resolve once taken, details were speedil}" 
arranged. Aly and Muavia both must fall; and Amru 
also, not only as the impious Arbitrator, but also as the 
j likeliest successor to thc throne lcft vacant by the other 
[ two. Each was to dispose of his fellow, as he presided 
I at the morning servicc, on the same Eriday when, being 
[ the Fast, the Grand mosques of Kufa, Damascus, and 
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i^'o.stal woiild bc ihrongcd witli worsliippcr.s. 'rhey dipj^ed 
their swords in powcrfiil poison, and scparated, swcarin<;’ 
that thcy would citlicr the task or pcrish in the 

attcmpt. Amru cscaped. Mc was sick that day, and thc 
captain of his guard, prcsiding at i^raycrs, died in his 
stcad. iMuavia was not so fortunatc. Thc blow fcll upon 
him, and was ncar to bcing fatal. I lis physician declarcd 
his life could bc savcd only by thc cautcry, or by a potcnt 
draught that would depriv"c him of thc hopc of furthcr 
progcii}'. Hc shrank from thc cautcr}', and chosc thc 
draught. Thc remcd}" was cffcctual, and hc survivcd. 

At Kufa things turned out differentl}^ Thc conspira- 
tor Ibn Muljam was ablc on thc spot to gain two dcsperate 
accompliccs from thc Ecni Ta}'m. That tribe, decply 
imbucd with thc fanaticism of the da}', had suffercd 
scverely in the massacre of Nehrwan, and niirscd rcsent- 
ment ever since against the Caliph. Ibn Muljam loved a 
maid of the Beni Taym, who having on that fatal day lost 
father, brother, and other relati\'cs, was rouscd thereby to 
a sa\'agc ardour. “ Iking me,” said thc damscl to hcr 
lovcr, “ the head of Aly as my dower ; if thou escapest 
“ alive, thou shalt have me as thy guerdon herc ; if thou 
“ perish, thou shalt enjoy better than me abovc.” So she 
introduced him to two accomplices, who, burning with the 
same spirit of revenge as Ibn Muljam, wcre to lie in \\'ait 
on either side of the door leading into the crowded Mosque. 
At the timc appointed, the Caliph entered the assembly 
calling aloud as usual, To j^^raycrs, ye peoplc ! To prayers ! 
Immediately he \\'as assailed on cither hand. The sword 
of one conspirator fell upon the lintel ; but Ibn IMuljam 
\v'ounded the Caliph severely on the head and side. He 
was seized. Of his accomplices one was cut to pieces, thc 
other in the tumult fled. Aly was carried into the Palace 
with strength enough to question the assassin who was 
brought before him. Ibn Muljam declared boldly that 
the decd had been forty days in contemplation, during all 
\\'hich time it had been his prayer that “ the Wickedest 
“ of mankind might mcet his fatc.” “ Thcn,” replicd Aly, 

“ that must have been th}"self.” So sa}'ing, hc turncd to 
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his son, Hasan, ancl bade him kcep the assassin in close A.ll. 10. 
ciistody: “ If I die, his life is forfeit; but see thoii mutilate 
“ him not, for that is forbidden by the Prophet.” During 
the day Omm Kolthum went into the assassin s cell and 
cursed him, adding, what no doubt she would have fain 
believed, “ My father shall yet live.’’ “ Then, Lady,” 
replied the fanatic, “ whcnce these tcars ? Listen. That 
“ sword I bought for a thousand pieces, and a thousand 
“ more it cost to poison it. None may escape its wound.” 

It soon became evident that the wound indeed was Deaih of 
mortal. Thev asked the Caliph whether, if he died, it was 
his will that his son should succced to the throne. Still 25 Jan. 
true to the electiv^c principlc, Aly answered : “I do not^^^^’^’’ 

“ command it, neithcr do I forbid. See yc to it.” Then 
he called Hasan and Hosein to his bedside,and counselled 
them to be steadfast in picty and resignation, and kind to 
their younger brother, the son of his Hanihte wifc. After 
that he wrote his testament, and continuing to repeat the 
name of the Lord, so breathed his last. Mdien the}^ had 
performed the funeral obseqiiies, Hasan arraigned the 
assassin before him. Nothing daunted, Ibn Muljam said: ibn Mul- 
“ I made a covenant with the Lord before the Holy Pousc 
“ at Mecca, that I would slay both Aly and Muavia. Now, 

“ if thou wilt, I shall go forth and kill the other, or perish 
“ in the attempt. If I succeed, I will retiirn and swear 
“ allegiance unto thee.” “ Nay,” said Hasan, “ not before 
“ thou hast tasted of the fire.” He was put to dcath, and 
the body, tied up in a sack, was committed to the Aamcs. 

Aly died sixty years of age. His troubled and con- Aly‘s 
tested reign had lasted but four }'ears and nine months. 

In his youth, he was one of the most distinguished heroes 
in the early wars of Islam. But after the Prophet’s death 
he took no part in any of the military expeditions. In his 
later years he became heavy and obese, and his bald and 
portly figure was a subject of ridicule to his enemies. For 
a time he was content with a single wife, the Prophet’s 
I daughter Patima, by whom he had three sons ^ and two 
daughters, thc progenitors of the Syed race,—the nobilit)^ 


^ Onc (>r ihese died in infancy ; ihe other Iwo were Ilasan and Ibjsein. 
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of Islam. Aftcr she clied, he took many women into his 
Harem, both frcc ancl servilc, by wliom hc hacl, in all, 
ele\'en sons and fiftcen daughtcrs. Aly was a tendcr- 
hcarted fathcr. In his later ycars, a little girl was born 
to him, with \\'hose prattlc he would bcguile his troublcs ; 
hc had her always on his knec, and doted on her with a 
special love.^ 

In thc character of Aly thcre arc many things to com- 
mcnd. Mild and benehcent, he trcated Bussorah, when 
prostratc at his feet, with a generous forbearance. To- 
w^arcls theocratic fanatics, who wearicd his patience by 
inccssant intrigue and inscnsate rcbellion, he showed no 
vindictiveness. Excepting Muavia, thc man of all others 
whom he ought not to havc estranged, hc carried the 
policy of conciliating his cnemies to a dangerous extrcme. 
In compromise, indeed, and in procrastination, lay the 
failure of his Caliphate. \\ ith greater vigour, spirit, and 
cietermination, he might have avcrted the schism which 
for a time thrcatened the existence of Islam, and which 
has sincc never ceasccl to weaken it. 

Aly was wise in counsel, and many an adage and 
sapient proverb has been attributcd to him. But, like 
Solomon, his wisdorn was for other than himsclf. His 
career must be characterised a failure. On the election of 
Abu Bekr, inAuenced by Eatima, who claimecl and was 
denied a share in her father’s property, he retired for a 
time into private life. Thercafter w^e find him taking part 
in the counsels of Abu Bekr and his successors, and even 
performing the functions of Chief judgc. But he never 
asscrted the leading position, which, as cousin and son- 
in-Iaw of the Prophet, might have been expected of him ; 
nor is there aught to show that this was due to other cause 
than an easy and inactive temperament. One indelible 
blot rests on the escutcheon of Aly, his Aagrant breach of 
duty tow^ards his Sovereign ruler, He had sworn alle- 


^ The mother of this little girl belonged to the Beni Kilab. 'riie chikl 
lisped, and pronoiincing l like sJi^ was iinable to Kilab\ when asked to 
what tribe she belonged, she would imitate the bark of a dog (kilab or kalb 
meaning “a dog’’)? to the great delight of Aly and his courliers. 
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giance to Othman, and by him he was bound to have A.H. 10. 
stood in the last extremity. Instead, he held ignobly 
aloof, while the Caliph fell a victim to red-handed treason, 

Nor can the plea avail that he was himself under pressure. 

Had there been a loyal will to help, there would have been 
a ready way. In point of fact, his attitude gave colour to 
the charge even of collusion.^ And herein Aly must be 
held accountable not only for a grave dereliction of duty, 
but for a fatal error which shook the stability of the Cali- 
phate itself, as he was himself not long in hnding to his 
cost. 

Tradition, strange to say, is silent, and opinion uncer- ikuial 
tain, as to where the body of Aly lies. Sori:e believe that 
he was buried in the Great mosque at Kufa, others in the 
Palace, Certainly, his tomb was never, in early times, the 
object of any care or veneration. The same indifference 
attached to his memory throughout the realm of Islam, 
as had attached to his person during Iife, and it was not 
till a generation had passed away that any sentiment of 
special reverence or regard for the husband of the Pro- 
phet’s daughter, and father of his only surviving progen}^, 

I began to show itself. 

There is no trace whatever at this period, of the extra- Divine 
\'agant claims of later days. On the contrar)^ even at 
I Kufa, the capital that should have been proud of its ofiater 
Caliph, there prevailed at this time towards him and his 
family an utter want of enthusiasm and loyalty, amounting 
j at times to disaffection. The hction of the divine Iinain- 
1 ship was a reaction in favour of Aly’s descendants, arising 
{ out of the coming tragedy at Kerbala and cruel fate of the 
I Prophet’s progeny, which, fostered by Alyite and Abbas- 
j side faction, soon became a powerful lever, skilfully and 
; unscrupulously used, to overthrow the Omeyyad dynasty. 

I ^ See above, p. 244 , and note. 
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IlASAN SUCCEEDS AeV. ABDICATES IN 1 'AV 0 UR 

OK Mua\ta 

40-41 A.II. 661 A.D. 

WllEN they had committed Aly, we know not whcre, to 
his last home, KuTa did homage, as it wcre by common 
consent, to hlasan, his eldest son. But hlasan was a poor- 
spirited creature, more intent on varying the charms of 
his ever-changing Harem than on the business of public 
life, and altogether unworthy his descent as grandson of 
the Prophet.^ 

It was now Muavia’s opportunity for asserting his title 
to the whole Moslem empirc. Already, in accordance 
with Amru’s verdict at the Arbitration, he was recognised 
as Caliph throughout Syria and Egypt. Resenting the 
succession of Hasan, Muavia at once gathered a powerful i , 
army and marched against Kufa. No sooner was this ] j 
intelligence received, than thc Citizens, indignant at the , j 
prospect of falling under the rule of Syria, rallied beneath 1 
the new Caliph’s standard, and an army, 40,000 strong, ^ 
was ready to repel the attack. But Hasan had no 
stomach for the war. Sending forward his vanguard of ' 

^ llis yagrant passion gained him the nickname of The Divoycer^ for only ! | - 
by continual divorce could he harmonise his craving for new miptials with the ' ’ 
requirements of the law, which limits freeborn wives to four. He is said to 
have exercised the power of divorce, as a matter of simple caprice, seventy i 
(others say ninety) times. The leading men complained to Aly that his son 
was continually marr}dng their daughters, and as often divorcing them. Aly |1 ^ 
said the remedy lay in their own hands ; they should refuse to give him their *| 
daughters to wife. These divorced wives were irrespective of slave-girls, for » 
whom there is no limit. )j) 
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12,000 men, under the brave and faithful Cays, to meet 
the enemy, he follo\ved himself irresolutely; and, with the 
bulk of his army, rested at IMedain amidst the luxurious 
gardens of the old Persian court. While thus ignobly 
holding back, the report gained currency at Medain that 
Cays had been defeated and slain. An cinciitc ensued. 
The troops rose mutinously iipon the Caliph. They rushed 
into his siimptuous pavilion, and plundeied the royal tents 
even to the carpets. A project was set on foot to seize 
his person, and, by delivering him up to Muavia, thus 
make favourable terms. The faint-hearted Calijjh, alarmed 
at the outbreak, took refiige in the Palace of the Chosroes, 
a more congenial rcsidence than the martial camp; and, 
trusting no longer to his hckle and disloyal people, sent 
letters of submission to i\Iuavia. He agrced to abdicate 
and retire to Medina, on condition that hc should retain 
the contents of the treasurv, five million pieces, in addi- 
tion to the revenues of a Persian district; and that the 
imj:)rccation against his father should drop from the public 
prayers. Muavia granted the hrst request; as for the 
second, he consented that no prayer reviling Aly should 
be recited within hearing of the Son. The truce was 
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ratihed accordingly. 

And so, after a brief and inglorious reign of five or six Andretircs 
months, Hasan, with his household and belongings,quitted 
I Kufa for Arabia. The People wept at his departure. But 
I Hasan left them without regret. They were a race, he 
I said, in whom no trust could be reposed, and who had set 
purpose neithcr for evil nor for good. 

Cays, whose ability and prowess were worthy of a better Cays 
' cause,remained for some while longer in theheld. At length, 
having obtained terms for all who had been hghting on the 
' side of Aly, and there being no longer any master now to 
i hght for, he laid down hisarms and did homage to Muavia. 

Thus,at last, Muavia was able to make triumphal entry Damascus 
into Kiifa. Having there receiv^ed thc homage of tke 
^ Eastern }3rovinces, he returned to Syria sole and undisjDuted 
Calij^h of Islam. Damascus thenceforth was the capital of 
the Ivm})ire. 
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'riic iinprecations again.st the memory of Aly, his 
liouse, and his adhercnts, still formed part of the public 
scrvice ; and so, indccd, thcy continued throughout the 
Ome}^yad Caliphate. 

Tlie short-lived Calipli retired to IMcdina, whcre, with 
ample mcans to gratify his ruling passion, he passed his 
timc in ease and quietness, giving no furthcr anxiety to 
i\Iuavia. Ile survivcd cight years, and met his dcath by 
poison at the hand of one of his wivcs. It was a not 
unnatural end for “ Hasan the Divorcer.” Alyitc tradi- 
tion, indeed, would have us to believe that thc lady was 
bribed to commit the crime, and thus cxalts the libertine 
to the dignity of “ Martyr.” Ilut I\Iuavia had no object 
in ridding himself of his harmless subject; and the 
jcalousies of Hasan’s cver-changing Harcm afford a suffi- 
cient and a likclier reason. Of his brother Hosein there 
will be more to tell. 
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CHAPTER XLV 


Muayia 

40-60 A.II. 661-680 A.D. 

pROM the death of Othman 35 A.ll., Muavia was inde- 
pendent ruler of the West ; and from Hasan's abdication 
till his own death, that is, for nearly twenty years, he was 
iindisputed Caliph of all Islam. During this long reign 
there was prosperity and peace as a rule at home, dis- 
turbed only by intermittent outbursts of Kharejite zeaIots, 
and by factions still ardent for the house of Aly. Both 
were easily suppressed, though not without bloodshed, by 
the strong arm of the Caliph and his able lieutenants. 
Abroad his rule was equall}" successful, and extended the 
boiindaries of Islam in all directions. 

Amru held the government of Egypt diiring the rest 
of his long Iife, which, indeed, had been one of the most 
eventful in this history. No man inhuenced more than he 
the fortunes of the Caliphate. Brave in the held, astute 
in counsel, coarse and unscrupulous in word and deed, it 
was mainly to Amru that Muavia owed his ascendency 
over Aly, and the eventual establishment of the Omeyyad 
dynasty. Conqueror of Egypt, and for four years its 
governor under Omar, he continued in the same post a 
like period under Othman, who by his recall made him 
in an evil hour his enemy. Einally reappointed by Muavia 
on the defeat of Mohammed, he was still at his death the 
governor of Egypt. He died 73 years of age, penitent, 
we are told, for his many misdceds. 

The career of Moghira, though less brilliant, was not 
less singular. A native of Tayif, he had been deputed by 
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the Prophct, in coinpany with Abii Sofian, to licw (Jown 
thc tutelaiy idol of that city.^ JIc was iIl-favourcd, liaving 
lost an cyc on the field of WacCisa. Clcvcr and dcsigning, 
hc survivcd his disgraccful fall at ] 3 iissorah, whicli ncarly 
cost him lifc as well as honour, and rosc again to influence. 
Pinally, appointcd by Muavia to that most difficult post, 
thc government of thc no longcr regal Kufa, he held 
under strict control thc tiirbulent and rcstless city, still 
the frcquent scenc of theocratic outburst, and of those 
dangerous conspiracies in favoiir of the house of Aly which 
began soon to disturb the Omcyyad d}masty. 

] 3 ut perhaps thc greatest ser\'ice which JMoghira rcn- 
dered to ]\Iuavia, was tha1r-he-succ^ecJ^l in reconciling 
Ziad to his sovereign. Thc history of Ziad is one of thc 
most remarkable of the time. ]]e was the reputcd son of 
Abu Sofian, who fell in with his mother, then a vagrant 
bondwoman, before his conversion at Tayif. By thc 
faithful discharge of important trusts, Ziad ovcrcame the 
disadvantage of servile birth, rose to important office, and 
eventually was appointed by Aly to the governmcnt of 
Bussorah and Istakhr. I^owerful, wise, and eloquent, he 
was by far the ablest statesman of the day. Devoted to 
the cause of Aly, he was bittcrly opposed to the pre- 
tensions of A'Iuavia, even after the abdication of Hasan. 
Called by AIuavia to render an account of his stewardship 
in Persia, he refused to do so or to appear at Coiirt e\'en 
when threatened, if he continucd to absent himself, with 
the life of his sons in Bussorah. A thorn in his side, he 
caused continual alarm to AIuavia. At last, in the year 
A.ii. 42, Aloghira, wTo had not forgotten the occasion on 
which he owed his life to the partial evidence of Ziad,^ 
repaired to Istakhr, and persuaded him to tendcr his 
submission. Under safe-conduct he appeared before thc 
Caliph at Damascus, and as a royal gift, together with his 
arrear of revenue, presented a million pieces. He was 
dismissed with honour, and provided with a residence 
in Kufa. 

A year or two afterwards a curious episode in his life 

^ In A.H. 9, Lifc of MahomeL P- 437 * " Above, p. iSS. 
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disturbed the equanimity of the Moslem world. As Ziad A.ii. 40 - 

grew daily in royal favoui% Muavia was seized with the _L 

desire to remove the stain upon his descent, and thus 

. . acknow- 

prove him not the supposititious, but the real and legiti- ledgedas 
mate, son of Abu Sohan his own father. A commission 
appointed for the purpose held this established ; upon 45 
which Muavia publicly acknowledged Ziad to be his 
brother. The announcement raised a scandal throughout 
Islam, hrst as contravening the law of legitimacy, and 
still more as makinc^Omm Habiba—also the child of Abu 
Sohan and one of the ‘‘Mothers of the faithful,”—to be 
the sister of what (the above decision notwithstanding) was 
held to be an adulterous issue. Not only so, but Muavia’s 
own kinsfolk, the house of Omeyya, were displeased at 
the alTront thus put upon the purity of their blood. The 
feeling, however, soon passed away, as it was seen that a 
pillar of strength had been gained for the Omeyyad 
dynasty.i Shortly after, Ziad was made governor ofAppointed 
Bussorah in addition to his Persian command. His 
strong hand fell heavily 011 the restless population of 
that turbulent city, now patrolled incessantly by an 
armed police of a thousand men. None might venture 
abroad at night on pain of death ; and so ruthless was 
the order, that an unlucky Arab, wandering unawares 
into the precincts, was executed for the involuntary 
offence. The supremacy of law, an experience new to 
Bussorah, repressed rebellion, and effectually enforced 
order, where strife and faction had herctofore prevailed. 

On Moghira’s death, he was clevated to the governor- 

^ When Ziad proposed to go on pilgrimage to iMccca, his l^rother (who, 
offended at his tcrgiversation in thc case for adiiltery against Moghira [sitpra, 
p. 1S8), had never spokcn to hiin since) sent a message to dissuade him : 

“Thoii wdlt meet Omm Ilablba,” he said, “ if thoii goest 011 pilgrimage. 

“ Now, if she receive thec as her brother, that will be regarded as a slight 
“ upon the Prophet; if otherwise, it will be a slight upon thyselb” So Ziad 
gave up the design. Again, Ziad, wishing to secure an acknowledgment of 
legal birth from Ayesha, addresscd hcr a letter in which he subscribcd hiinself, 

Ziad son of Abii Sofian ; to which she replied, without committing herself, 
“Tomydear son Ziad.” Abbassidc writers naine him without any patro- 
nymic, “ Ziad, son of his fathcrA IIc is also called after his mothcr, “ Ziad 
ibn .Sonnneyya.'’ 
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sliip of Kufa also, ancl liis habit was to spencl half tlic 
year thcre ancl half at Jkissorah. A rcign of tcrror now 
bcgan. .\t his hrst aclclrcss in thc \losque of Kufa, 
stones werc cast at him. To cliscover thc offcncler.s, all 
prcsent werc put to thc oath, ancl somc fifty men who 
refusccl to swear hacl thcir hands cut off. Thc Alyitc 
faction which rcviled Othman aboundcd in both citics, 
ancl strong measiires werc no doiibt necdful to rcprcss 
conspiracy ; but cruelty and bloodshcd went far beyond 
thc bounds of necd. Tales abound of parties refusing to 
curse the mcmory of Aly,—one especially, hcaded by thc 
grandson of the famous Ilatim Tay,^—bcing ruthlcssly 
behcadcd; ancl the tyranny thus inaugurated by Ziad 
casts a dark stain upon his mcmory. 

l"rom Istakhr, Ziad brought with him thc pricle of an 
Oriental court. Abroacl he was followed by a crowd of 
silver-sticks and lictors, and at his gate 500 soldicrs 
mounted guard. He was thc most poweiTul Lieutcnant 
the Caliphate yet had seen. The entire Kast was subject 
to hirn. ITom the 0 .xus and the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf his sway was absolute.^ His sons held important 
commands in Khorasan and the frontier. One of these 
carried with him 50,000 citizens of Kufa, whom by a wise 
policy he planted in Khorasan with their wives and 
families. Ziad did not long cnjoy thc splendid position 
he had thus achieved. Not satisfied with the l£ast, he 
coveted also charge of the flejaz with its Holy cities. 
The inhabitants in terror prayed to the Lord that he 
might not havc it; and so (says our annalist) his hand 
was smitten with a malignant boil, of which he died. 

Great progre.ss was made by Muavia in extcnding his 
rule eastward. The concjuered Peoples and their Chiefs, 
impatient of the tribute and restraints of Islam, were con- 
tinually casting off their allegiance ; but the yoke was 
yearly becoming more secure. Herat having rebelled was 
stormed A.ll. 41 ; and two years later Kabul also was 

^ Life of AIaho?net, p. 422. 

- Ile divide<l the East inlo four commands, Merve Nisabiir, Mervc Kudh, 
llerat, and l>a(Ighis. 
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besieged for several months, and taken after the walls had A.ll. 40 - 
been breaclied by catapults. Similar operations are 
noticed against Ghazni, Balkh, Candahar and other 
strongholds. In the year A.ll. 54, one of Ziad’s sons, 
crossing the Oxus and mountain range on camels, took 
Bokhara; and two years later a son of Othman beat 
back the Turkish hordes and gained possession of 
Samarcand and Tirmidz. The territories in the far 
north and east continued long on a precarious teniire ; 
but in the south all the country up to the banks of the 
Indus was gradually being consolidated under Maho- 
metan rule or suzerainty. 

The experience of Africa along its northern shore did Arrica. 
not materially differ from that of the East, for the Berbers 
were ever and anon rebelling after they had tendered 
their submission. Indeed, the struggle was harder here, 
for the Roman settlements enabled the native population 
to offer a more stubborn resistance. And yet, in the end, 
the overthrow was not less complete, so that the bright 
seats of civilisation and of the Christian faith, were soon 
known only by the ruins of their temples, acjueducts, and 
civic buildings. Ocba, appointed by Amru A.ii. 41, waged 
war against the Berbers, and for several years the littoral 
was ravaged as far as Barca and Waddan. In the year 50 a.h. 
50, strengthened by i\Iuavia with a body of 10,000 Arabs, ' 
he founded the settlement of Cairowan, to the south of 
Tu nis, and strongly fortified it against the Berbers. K\-er 
since, it has been regarded as a sacred centre. Tradition 
tells us of the miraculous Aight of wild beasts and reptiles 
with their young from its site at the conqueror’s prayer; 
and also that the Berbers, convinced by the prodigy, 
at once accepted Islam and settled themselves upon the 
spot. But a few )X'ars later Ocba was surprised b>" a is dereated 
joint Roman and Berber army, and driven back on Barca, 
where he miserably perished with his whole army. 

On the side of Armenia and Greece, hostilities, iiostilitie.s 
suspended during the contest with Aly, were resumed by 
i\Iuavia at its close, and we read of a serious defeat 
siistained by the Greeks, A.ll. 42. The Moslem army 
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wintcrccl in Armcnia, ancl thc campaign wa.s prosccutccl 
both by sca and lancl. In A.ll. 50 a formidablc cxpcdi“ 
tion was clircctccl against Constantinoplc. Thc army 
surrercd scvcrcly froin want of jn'ovisions, and sickncss ; 
and Muavia scnt his plcasiirc-loving son Yczicl, much 
against his will, to join thc army with largc rcinforcc- 
mcnts. Thc forcc lanclcd ncar Constantinoplc, thc safety 
of which is ascribed by somc to thc usc of Greek firc, 
cliscovcrccl about thc timc, Thcrc was mucli fighting, and 
thc Moslem loss was heav}’. But misfortune notwith- 
standing, cfforts against the City wcrc not abandoncd. 
\Vc read of almost ycarly expeditions, and in A.ii. 53 ^ 
island near Constantinople was scizcci and held by a 
Aloslem garrison for seven years ; but thc j^osition was 
abandoned by Yezid on his fathcr’s dcath. 

In the Grecian campaign a famous Companion, Abu 
Ayub, was killed under the walls of Constantinoplc, wherc 
his tomb was tended and visited by pilgrims for ages. He 
was the same who entertained the Prophet in his house 
for the first half-year after his arrival at Medina.^ P 3 arly 
memories are also recalled by the death of Arcam, whose 
abocie,—thence callecl “ the house of Islam,”—was the 
resort of Mahomet and his followers when he first began 
his teaching at ]Mecca.“ About the same time also we 
reacl of the death of Ayesha, nearly 70 years of age, and 
of four other of the “ Mothers of the faithful,” also thus 
advanced in years.^ 

A blot rests on the name of ]\Iuavia for compassing 
the cieath of Abdul Rahman, son of the great Khalid. The 
sjDlendour of his father’s memory, and his own success in 
the campaign against the Greeks, inve.sted him with such 
distinction throughout Syria, as to arouse the fears and 
jealousy of Muavia, who employed (it is said) a Christian 
agent to poison him. It is rare to find an imputation of 
the kind against ]\luavia, who though backward in check- 
ing the cruelty of his lieutenants, was himself 011 the 
whole milci and just in his aclministration. 

^ Life of MahoiJiei. p. 164. " Ibid. pj:). 59, S7, 

Safia, Joweiria, Omm Salma, and Omm Ilabiba. 
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In the 50th year of the Hegira, Muavia entertained A.H. 40 - 

the project of remoying the pulpit and staff of the Prophet _L 

from Medina to Damascus, now the capital of Islam. t^roject of 

... . . carrying 

But the impious project was, by divine interposition, Mahomets 
checked. For, “ on its being touched, the pulpit trembled 
‘‘ fearfully, and the sun was darkened, so that the very 
“ stars shone forth, and the men were terrihed at the 
“ prodigies.” The fond tradition is signihcant of the 
superstitious regard in which everything connected with 
the Prophets person was now held, Muavia was dissuaded 
from his design by the consideration urged upon him, 
that where the Prophet had placed his pulpit and his 
staff, there they should remain. And so they were left 
as relics in the Great mosque hard by the last home of 
Mahomet. 
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The election of a Caliph on eaeh succession hacl been 
follo\ved by serious peril to the ])eace of Islam. 1 he 
choice \\’as supposed to be a privilege vested in the 
inhabitants of Medina, Citizens/’ as well as “ Refugees ”; 
but the practiee had been various, and the rule liad beeii 
oftener broken than observed. The Prophet himself 
nominated no one. Abu Bekr \ve ma\' say was chosen 
by acclamation.^ Ile again, on his dcathbed, named 
Omar as sueeessor; and Omar, establishing yet another 
precedent, placed the choice in the hands of Electors. 
It is true that on both these last occasions the suecession 
was ratihed b\" the homage of Mcdina ; but that was little 
more than formaI recognition of appointment alrcad\' 
made. At the fourth sueces.sion, the election of Aly, 
though carried out under eompulsion of thc Regicides, 
resembled somewhat the popular election of the lirst 
Caliph. Then follo\ved the rcbellion of Talha and Zobeir, 


N 


I 


•1 


I 


based on the allegation that homage had been extorted 


from them. After that ensued the struggle between 
Muavia and Aly, which ended in the so-called Arbitration 
of Duma, and the double Caliphate. On the death of 
Aly, who declined to nominate a suceessor, his son Hasan 
was elected, not, as heretofore, by the people of Medina, 
but by the Citizens of Kufa. And, hnally, we have thc 


^ Mahomel. as \ve have .seen, appointed liim on his dealhbed Lo lead ihc 

prayers ; biU hc made 110 express nomination. 
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first example of abdication, when Hasan resigned liis A.ii, 
rights into the hands of Muavia, and left him sole Caliph 
of Islam. 

Whatever rights Medina may originally have pos- Initiative 
se.ssed, circumstances had now materially altered the poss?bi?^at 
means of exercising them. Abandoned as the seat of Me^dina. 
government, Medina had practically lost the privilege of 
choosing a successor to the Throne, or even of conhrming 
the nomination made by others. Succession, as in the 
case of Hasan, followed necessarily, and at once, iipon 
the death of the reigning Caliph, and Medina had now 
no choice but to acquiesce in what had already taken 
place elsewhere. The elective function was thus, from 
the course of events, transferred to the inhabitants of the 
seat of Government, wheresoever that might be. 

.Again, the troubles which followed the election of Aly Danger 
might recur at any moment. Zobeir and Talha raised the 

^ ^ ^ succession. 

standard of revolt on the plea of compulsion, while 
between Aly and Muavia there followed a long and doubt- 
ful contest. These internecine struggles had imperilled 
the fortunes of Islam. Not only had the ranks of the 
Faithful been seriously thinned, but, from without, enemies 
might have taken dangerous advantage of the strife ; as 
indeed would have been the case in the contest between 
Aly and Muavia, had the latter not made a truce with the 
Byzantine Court while civil war impended. But if a 
similar opportunity again oTered, the foes of Islam might 
not be so forbearing, and a fatal wound might be indicted 
on an Empire torn by intestine conAict. 

Induenced by such considerations, and also no doubt Miiavia's 
' by the desire of maintaining the Caliphate in his own line, 

Muavia entertained the project of declaringhis son, Yezid, his son. 
to be his Heir-apparent. By securing thus an oath of 
!fealty throughout the Moslem world, he would anticipatc 
Und prevent the peril of a contested election. Ziad was 
favourable to the scheme, but enjoined deliberation, and 
a cautious canvass throughoiit the provinces. He also 
counselled Yezid, who was devoted to the chase and care- 
less of public affairs, to amend his ways in preparation 
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for tlie Thronc, and show bcforc thc jicople a charactcr 
inorc f]ttcd for thc Ihgh dignity in prospcct. Moi^hira 
likcwisc was favourablc to thc projcct. But it was not 
till both thcsc counscllors had passcd awa}' that Muavia 
found himsclf in a ])osition to procced with thc design. 

So soon as Muavia felt sccurc of adcquatc supj)ort, and 
espccially that Mcdina would not rcscnt thc invasion of 
hcr clectivc })rivilegeh dcputations from all thc Provinces 
and Chief cities prcsented thcmselves at Damascus. 
Thcsc, rcccivcd in state, affectcd to press the nomination ; 
and accordingly, without further cercmony, the oath of 
allegiance was taken by all prescnt to Yczid as the ncxt 
successor. Syria and Irac having without demur tendercd 
homagc, Muavia sct out for ^lccca with a retinuc of 1000 
horse, ostensibly to pcrform thc lesscr Pilgrimagc, but in 
reality to obtain thc assent of the two Holy cities to thc 
succcssion of Yezid. The leading dissentients at IMedina 
wcre Hosein son of Aly, Abd al Rahman son of Abu Bckr, 
and the two Abdallahs sons of Omar and Zobcir. Muavia 
on entering the City reccived them roughly, and so, to 
avoid further mortihcation, these left at once for IMecca. 
The remainder of the Citizens consented to thc nomina- 
tion of Yezid, and took the oath accordingly. Continuing 
his journey to Mccca, the Caliph carried himself blandly 
towards its people for the first few days, which were occu- 
pied with the rites of the lesser Pilgrimage. But as his 
time of departure drew nigh, he stood up to addre.ss them 
on his errand, and though his speech was gilded with 
assurances that the rights and privileges of the City would 
be respected, there was at the first no response. Then 

^ \M)en Merwan, governor of thc cit}', placed ihe matter before the men 
of Medina, he was at firsl violently opposed. Ainongst others, Abd al Rah- 
man, son of Abu Bekr, said, ‘*This thing is naughl but fraud and deceplion. 

“ In place of election, ihe right to which vestelh in this City, yc will now 
“ make the succession like unto ihat of the Greeks and Romans—where one 
“ Heraclius succeedeth anolher Heraclius.” On this, Muavia quoted from 
the Coran : “ Say not unloyour parents, Fie on yoii! neilher reproach them” 
{Siira^ xvii. 24); signifying, it may be, that the very practice of nomination, 
now opposed, had been introduced by Abu Bekr himself in appointing Omar. 
Abdallah, son of Omar, is said to have been gained over by thc gift of len 
thousand golden pieces. 
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arose Ab(dallah son of Zobeir, an(d declarecl that the recog- A.ll. 5 G, 
nition of an 1 leir-apparent would run counter to all the 
precedents of Islam. On this the Caliph urged the risks 
to which Islam was ever and anon exposed from a con- 
tested succession. Others then spoke thus:—“ We con- 
‘‘ sent,” they said, “ to any one of these three things. 

“ Eirsty do as the Prophet did, and leave the election to 
“ the citizens of Aledina, Or, sccojidly, do as Abu Bekr 
“ did, and nominate a successor from amongst the Coreish.^ 

“ Or, t/iird/y, like Omar, appoint Electors who shall, from 
“ amongst themsclves, choose a candidatc to succeed thee. 

“ Only, like them, thou must exchide thine own sons and 
“ thy father’s sons.” “ As for the hrst C(jurse/’ replied 
AIuavia, “ there is none now left like unto Abii Bekr, that 
“ the people might choose him. And for the rest, veril}^ 

“ I fear thc contention and bloodshed that would follow if 
“ the succession be not fixed aforehand.” Then hndinir 
his arguments of no effect, he called oiit the bodyguard, 
and at the point of the sword caiised the City to take the 
oath. 

The example of Syria, Irac, and the Holy cities was Miiavias 
followed throughout the Empire without reserve. 
ever after, the precedent more or less prevailed. The receired 
hction of an elective right vested in the whole body of the ofTskim^ 
Faithful, though still observed more or less in form, ceased 
now to have reality, and the oath of allegiance was with- 
out hesitation enforced by the sword against recusants. 

The reigning Caliph thus proclaimed as his successor the 
httest of his sons, the one born of the noblest mother, or 
otherwise most fav^oured, or (in default of issue) the best 
qualified amongst his kinsmen. To him, as Heir-apparent, 
an anticipatory oath of fealty was taken, hrst at the seat 
of Government and then throughout the Ivmpire, and the 
j succession followed as a riile the choice. Sometimes a 
(double nomination was made, anticipating at once thus 

i 

^ That the Caliph must be of the Coreishitc stock was axiomatic, excepting 
kwith the Kharejites, who denounced all privilege, The strictcr Kharejites 
held that there should be no Caliph, but only a Council of State. If there 
^ pvere a Caliph, they were indiherent as to what stock he came from. 
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A.il. two succe.ssions: but such attcnipt to forcstall tlic distant 1 
futiirc too oftcn provokcd, instead of prcrcntin^, civil war. 

'riic practicc tlius bei^un by the Omcyadds was followcd 
cqiiall\' by thc Abbassidcs ; and proN^^cd a prcccdcnt cvcn i 
for latcr timcs. . 

Vezkl ancl I\Iuavia had otlicr .sons, but Yczids mother, Mcisun, 
hiMnother. noblc birth, and as such hcr son took prcccdcncc.^ 

The story of this lady has special attraction for the early 
.\rab writcrs. Amid the courtly luxurics of Damascus, 
she pined for the freedom of the Dcsert, and gavc vcnt to 
her longing in verse, of which thc following may bc taken 
as a specimcn : — 

‘‘ The lent fanned hy desert breezc is dearer to ine than thesc lofty towers. | 

I should ride morc joyously on the young camel than on the richly 

caparisoned steed. \ 

The wild hlast over the sandy plain is .swcetcr far to inc llian noiirish ' 
of royal trumpets. 1 

A crust in the shade of ihe lk'douin tcnt hath bettcr relish than these 

courtly yiands. Pl 

The nohle Arah of iny tribe is more coinely in my sight than ihe obese _ jp 
and bearded inen around me. 

O that I were once again in my desert home ! 1 would not exchange it j 
for all these gorgeous halls.’’ 


The lady s verses, coming to Muavia’s ears, displeascd 
him. Like Aly, he had become from luxurious living 
obese and portly, and felt the taunt of his wife, as if aimed 
at himseir So he dismissed Yezid with his Mother to the 
tents of her tribe the Beni Kelb, where in boyhood he 
acquired his Bedouin taste for the chase and a roving life. 

’ By Mahometan law, the son of the bondv'oman is eqiially legltimate with 
thc son of the free. But ihe Arab .sentiment of noble birth prevailed ; and it 
still prevails, as wedailysee in .such petty principalities as Arghanistan. 
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Deatii of Muavia. Yezid succeeds. Hosein and 
Z oBEiR. Tragedy at Kerbala. Deatii of 
Hosein 

6l A.ll. 680 A.D. 

After a long and prosperous reign, Muayia died Death or 
about 75 years of age. As he felt the end approach, he 
brought forth a casket, carefully kept, with parings of the April 6S0. 
Prophets nails. Of these, ground hne, he bade them 
sprinkle the powder in his eyes and mouth when dead, 
and bury him, for a winding-sheet, in a garment given to 
him by Mahomet. Portune had favoured his protracted 
rule. Since the abdication of Hasan, there had been 
peace throughout the Empire. Wise, courageous,^ and 
forbearing, he held the dangerous elements around him in 
check; consolidated and extended the already vast area 
of Islam ; and nursed commerce and the arts of peace, so 
that they greatly Aourished in his time. But he looked to 
the future with anxiety. 

I The nomination of Yezid as successor was sure to meet Dying 

with opposition when he was gone. From his deathbed, 

therefore, he sent a message to Yezid, who was absent at 

his hunting-place, warning him of the rocks that lay 

ahead. There were three, he said, whom he must beware 
I 

^ Ilis courage, ho\vever, was iiioral rather than physical. Both he and 
'Aly, as already stated, had become obese (at Kufa, Aly went by the nickname 
^of “ the pot'bellied ”), and in their later years there was little occasion for 
active bodily exertion. Still, even as late as Sitlln, we have seen that Aly 
fought with his early gallantry ; while iMuavia shrank from a personal en- 
I counter. Aly was, without doubt, the braver of the two in physical courage ; 
but Muavia, beyond comparison, the abler and bolder ruler. 
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of. Tlic two Abdallalks, soiis of Omar and Zobcir, and 
Iloscin son of Wy. The hrst, a pioiis dcvotcc, would 
casily bc put asidc. “ As for Moscin,” hc continiicd, “ thc 
“ rcstlcss mcn of Irac will t^ivc him no peace till hc 
“ attempt thc lunpire ; whcn thou liast ^otten thc victory, 
“ dcal gently with him, for truly the blood of the Projihet 
“ runnctli in his \’eins. It is Abdallah son of Zobcir that 
“ I fcar thc most for thcc. hderce as the lion, crafty as 
“ the fox, destroy him root and branch.” 

The first care of Yezid on assuming thc Caliphate was 
to require those who had bcfore refused to swcar allcgiancc 
at Mcdina, now to takc thc oath. Two of these, the sons 
of Omar and Abbas,^ at once complied with thc command. 
But thc son of Zobcir, and Mosein, both feigning time for 
consideration, escaped to Mecca. 

Since its capturc by Mahomet, no enemy had dared to 
go up against the Holy city ; and there, inviolate as the 
doves that Huttered around the Tcmple, conspirators 
abusing the asylum, were wont to plot against the Empire. 
As i\Iuavia had foreseen, Abdallah thc ambitious son of 
Zobeir aimed at the Caliphate; but so long as Hoscin 
surviv'ed he dissembled, professing to bow to the superior 
claims of the Prophet s grandson. 

At Kufa, the house of Aly was still after a fashion 
})opular. Hasan, it is true, found little support, during 
his .short-li\^ed Caliphate there ; but the fond and hckle 
populace now turned eagerly to Hosein his brothcr. Pro- 
mises of support poured in upon him, if he would but 
appear at Kufa, and there claim regal riglits. His friend.s 
at Mccca besought that he w^ould not trust to the slippery 
missives of that factious City. But the son of Zobeir, to 
be rid of his rival, fostered the design ; and Plosein, yield- 
ing to his advice, in an evil hour was tempted to accept the 
call. His cousin, Muslim, was sent before to prepare thc 
w^ay for his approach.- The plot becoming known at 

^ Abbas, iincle of ihc Prophet, and progenitor of ihe Abbasside dynasty. 

“ Mnslini was coiisin (once removed) of Aly and grandson of Abu Talib, 
Mahomet's uncle. The actors in ihis melancholy chapter havc Ijccome housc- 
hold names, — ^words cither of lovc or intcnsest hate, in the mouths of Mos- 
lenis, especially of the Shiyas. 
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court, Yezid deputed Obeidallah son of Ziad, from Bus- A.ll. Gi 
sorah (whose rule there was as .stern as had been his 
father’s), to take command at Kufa. On his arrival, search sent in 

cicl C0 

was made, and Muslim was discovered lurking under is put lo’ 
protection of Hani, a friend to the house of Aly. 
populace, suddenly siding with the Pretender, rose on 
Obeidallah, and besieging him in his Castle, went near to 
tiirning the tables against him. The ebullition, howev^er, 
soon subsided. Obeidallah regained the lead, and Muslim 
with his protector was put to death. 

Meanwhile, toward tlie close of tlie year A.II. 6o, on llosein 
the first day of Pilgrimage, Hosein, heedless of the re- 
monstrances of faithfiil friends, started from IMecca with 8 xii. 
his family and a little band of devoted foIlo\\^ers. flejosĕpi. 
had already passed the desert, advancing iipon KiTa, 
when tidings reached him of the fate of Miislim. He was 
staggered, for it might well have seemed a mad attempt to 
venture, with the ladies of his household, into that fickle 
City. It was yet possible to retrace his steps. Piit Mus- 
lim’s brethren were clamorous that he shoiild avenge his 
blood ; and there was still the forIorn hope that those who 
had drawn Hosein by their specious promises thither, 
would rally round his person so soon as he appeared. But 
each succeeding messenger was fraiight with darker 
tidings. P'arazdac, the poet, chanced to pass that w^ay 
from Kufa ; all that he could say to his princely friend 
was, — TJie Jicart of tJic City is zoitJi tJice; biit its sword 
agaiust tJicc. The Bedouins, ever read}' for a fray, had 
been sw^elling the little band to a considerable force ; but 
now, seeing the cause hopeless, they drew off; and so 
Hosein, already two or three w^eeks upon his journey, was 
left with nothing but his original follo\ving of some 30 
horse and 40 foot.‘ A Chieftain by the way besought 
him to divert his course towards the hills of Aja and 

I Selma, “ Where,” said he, “ in ten days’ time, 20,000 lances 
“ of the Beni Tay will rally round thee.” How can I,” 

^ The niiml)er varies ; but none places it bigher than 40 horse aml 100 foot. 

Seventy heads were brought into Kufa, probably those of all Ihe combatanls. 

I Tlie rest were, no doubt, cam]>followers, etc. 
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rcpliccl Iloscin, “ sinTOundcd as thou sccst 1 ain by womcn 
“ and childrcn, turn asidc with thcm into thc dcscrt ? I 
“ miist nccds go Torward.” And so forward hc wcnt to his 
sad fatc. Tlicy had not procccdcd far whcn thcy wcrc 
inct by a troop of Kufan liorsc undcr an Arab chicf namcd 
Horr, wlio courtcously but hrmly rcfuscd to let him pass. 
“ Myorders,” hc said, “ are to bring thec to thc Govcrnor; 
“ but if thoii will not go, then turn to the right hand, or 
“ turn to thc left, as thou chooscst, only thc way back 
“ again to Mecca, that thou mayest not takc.” So thc 
littlc band, leaving Kufa on the right, marched to the lcft, 
skirting thc descrt for a day or two along tlie wcstern 
branch of the Euphrates. In so doing, Ilosein had ap- 
parently no immediate object bcyond avoiding attack 
from Kufa. Horr kept close by, and courteous communi- 
cations still passed between them. 

But it was dangerous leaving thc Prctendcr to hover 
about the City already excited by the aTair of Muslim. 
So Obeidallah sent Amr son of Sad with 4000 horse and 
a sccond summons.^ Thus arrested, Hosein pitched his 
camp on the held of Kerbala on the river bank, rive-and- 
twenty miles abovc Kufa. At repeated interviews, Hosein 
disclaimed hostilities, whicli indeed, with his slender fol- 
lowing, and no prospect now of a rising in the City, were 
out of thought. Ple would submit, but only thus, he said : 
—“ Suffer me to return to the place from whence I came ; 
“ if not, then lead me to Yezid, the Caliph, at Damascus, 
“ and place my hand in his, that I may .speak with him 
“ face to face; or, if thou wilt do ncither of these things, 
“ then send me far away to the wars, whcre I shall hght, 
“ the Caliphs faithful soldier, against the enemies of 
“ Islain.” But Obeidallah insisted upon unconditional 
submission ; and, to effect this withoiit resort to arms, he 
ordered Amr to cut off access to the river, hoping that 


^ Ilis father Sad was the hero of Cadesiya. The story goes that Obeidallah 
offered Amr the government of Rei on condition of bringing in Ilosein dead or 
alive. Amr wavered between duty to the grandson of the Prophet and ihe 
bribe. Ile yielded, and for mammon sold his soul. But all this, graiio\ 
for we find tradition now rising to fever heat. 


k 
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thirst might thus force surrencler. But Hosein,\vho feared A.FI. ( 51 , 
the cruel tyrant Obeidallah worse than death, stood firm to shiimi 7 
his conditions, He even prevailed on Amr to urge that sent to 
he might be sent direct to the Caliph’s court. Well had 
it been for the Omeyyad house, if the prayer had been 
agreed to. But impatient of delay, Obeidallah sent in- 
stead a heartless creature called Shamir (name never 
uttered by Moslem lips without a shudder) to say that Amr 
must dally no longer with Hosein, but, dead or alive, bring 
him in to Kufa ; should Amr hesitate, Shamir was to 
supersede him in command.i Thus forced, Amr forthwith 
surrounded closely the little camp. Hosein resolved to 
fight the battle to the bitter end. The scene that followed 
is still fresh in the Believers’ eye ; and as often as the 
fatal day comes round, the loth of the first month, it is 
commemorated with the wildest grief and frenzy. En- 
circled with harrowing detail, it never fails to rouse horror 
and indignation to the iitmost pitch. The fond believer 
forgets that Hosein, leader of the band, having broken his 
allegiance, and yielded himself to a treasonable, though 
impotent, design upon the Throne, was committing an 
offence that endangered society, and demanded swift 
suppression. He can see nought but the cruel and ruthless 
hand that slew with few exceptions all in whose veins Aowed 
their Prophet’s sacred blood. And, in truth, the simple 
story needs no adventitious colouring to touch the heart. 

Hosein obtained a day’s rcspite to send his kinsmen 


^ Shamir ibn I)zu al Joshan is a name never pronouneed by (he pious 
Moslem but with ejaculatory curse. Obeidallah (so the story goes) was at 
first inclined to eoncede the prayer of Hosein, as urged by Amr, for a safe-eon- 
duet to the Caliph at Damaseus, when Shamir stepped forward, and said that 
Obeidallah, for the credit of his name, must insist on the Pretender’s surrender 
at diseretion. So he obtained from Obeidallah a letter to Amr, threatening 
i that if he failed to bring Ilosein in, Shamir should take the command, and 
'also obtain the government of Rei in his stead. The name is variously pro- 
nounced as Shamir, Shomar, or Shimr. 

The whole of the sad tale becomes at this point so intensihed, and so over- 
laid with Alyite hction, that it is impossible to believe a hundredth part of 
Iwhat the heated imagination of the Shiyites has invented. The names are 
!all ranged, either on one side or on the other (especially with the Shiyas) as 
models of piety, or as demons of apostasy. 


I 
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aiul ramily away. Hut onc and all rcru.sccl to lcavc him. 
']'hc tcnts wcrc thcn rudcl)' stakccl togcthcr, and barri- 
cadcs of woocl ancl rcccls sct round, a poor clcfcncc against 
thc ovcrwhclming foe. During thc night, Zcinab ovcr- 
hcard her Brothcrs scrvant furbi.shing his sworcl ancl 
singing thc whilc snatchcs of martial vcr.sc on thc im- 
pcnding combat. Her hcart sank at thc thought; clrawing 
her mantlc aroiincl hcr, shc stole in thc dark to her lh'other’s 
tent, and Ainging herself upon him in wilcl grief, beat hcr 
breast and facc, ancl fcll into a swoon. lloscin pourecl 
water on hcr tcmplcs ; but it was little that he could do 
to comfort her. Aly, Hoscin\s littlc son, lay sick of a 
fever, but they coulcl fincl no clrop of water to slake his 
parched lips. Thc women ancl childrcn passecl thc ni ght 
in wailing ancl in tcrror. 

On the morning of the Tatal loth, Ilosein clrew out his 
little band for battlc. Thcrc was a parley ; and again hc 
offered to retire, or be lecl to the presence of the Caliph. 
Kinding all in vain, he alighted from his camel; and, 
.surroundecl by his kinsmen, who stoocl finn for his clefence, 
resolved to sell life dear. There was a moment of still- 
ness. At length, one shot an arrow from tlie Kufan sidc, 
and, amid the cries of the women and little ones, the 
iinequal fight began. Arrows Hcw thick, ancl did their 
deaclly work. Casim, the nephew of Hosein, ten years of 
age, betrothed to his daughter Tatima, was early struck, 
ancl died in his Unclc^s arms. One after another the sons 
and brothers, nephcws and cousins of Hosein, fell before 
the shafts of the enemy. Some took sheltcr behind the 
camp. The reecls were set on fire, and the Hames spread- 
ing to the tents added new horror to the scene. For long 
none dared attack Hoscin, and it was hopecl he might 
even yet surrencler. At last, driven b)" thirst, he sought 
the river bank. The enemy closed up, and he was cut off 
' from his people. The ‘'curscd” Shamir lecl the attack. 
Hosein, struck by an arrow, fell to the ground, and the 
cavalry tramplecl on his corpse. 

Not one of the bancl escaped. Pighting bra\’el)% they 
left of the enemy morc than their own number clcacl upon 
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the held. Two sons of Hosein perished carly in the day ; A.il. r)i. 
and at its close there lay amongst the dead six of his 7heii~ 
brothers, sons of Aly ; two sons of his brother Hasan ; and 
six others, dcscendants of Abu Talib, Aly’s father. The ihedorcr- 
camp was plundered ; but no indignity was offercd to the 
survivors, mostly womcn and children, who were carried, 
together with the ghastly load of scventy trunkless heads, 
to Obeidallah’s palace. A thrill of horror ran through the 
crowd when the gory head of the Prophet’s grandson was 
cast at ObeidalIah’s feet. Hard hearts were melted, As 
the Governor turned the head roughly over with his staff 
(though we must be slow to accept the tales of heartless 
insult multiplied by Shiya hatc), an aged voice was heard 
to cry: “ Gently! It is the Prophcts grandson. By the 
“ Lord ! 1 havc secn thcse vt ry lips kissed by the blessed 
“ mouth of Mahomet.” 

The sister of Hosein, his two little sons Aly Asghar llosein's 
and Amr, and two daughters, sole survivors of the Tamily, 
were treated by Obeidallah with rcspect, and sent, along 
with the head of the Pretender, to ^"ezid at Damascus. 

Whether sincerely, or to escape the execrations already 
I heaped upon the actors in the tragedy, the Caliph disowned 
responsibility for the death of Hosein, and reproached 
Obeidallah for the deed. The ladies and children were 
honourably recelved into the Royal household, and sent 
eventually, with every comfort and consideration, to their 
Medina home. This destination, meant in kindness by 
Yezid, turned out badly for the Omeyyad house. At 
Medina, their return caused a wild outburst of grief and 
^ lamentation. lA^erything around intensihed the catas- 
trophe. The deserted dwellings inhabited heretofore by Reaction 
I the family and kinsmen of the Prophet, the widowed ladies, 
the orphaned little ones,—all added pathos to the cruel housc of 
I tale. That tale, heard yearly by groups of weeping"^^^’ 

I pilgrims at thc lips of the women and children who sur- 
I vived to tell it,—and coloured, as oft repeated, with fresh 

I and growing horrors,—spread over the Empire. The tragic 
§ scene was repeated in every househokl, and bred pity for 

II the lineage of Aly. It soon was seen that the zeal of 
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Obeidallah to .siipprcss thc rcbellion oT Hoscin had ovcr- 
shot ihc mark. Thc claim of Aly’s linc to rtilc, hcrctoforc 
imknown, or trcatcd onh^ with indiffcrcncc, now struck 
decp into thc hcart of multitudcs; and a cloud of indigna- 
tion bcgan to gather, which erc long burst upon thc 
D\masty which had causcd tlic sacrilcgious massacrc. 
Thc tragcdy of Kcrbala decidcd not only the fate of thc 
Caliphate, but of Mahometan kingdoms long after the 
Caliphatc had \\'aned and disappearcd. Who that in thc 
East has sccn thc wild and passionate grief with which, 
at each rectirring anniversary, the Moslems of cvery land 
spend the live-]ong night, beating their breasts and 
\mciferating unweariedly the frantic cry —Hasan Hoseinl 
Hasan Hoscin !—in wailing cadence, can fail to recognisc 
the fatal wcapon, sharp and double-cdged, which thc 
Omey}^ad dynasty had thus allowcd to fall into the hands 
of bitter enemies ? ^ 

^ In this outburst the name of Ilasan is added to that of ilosein, not only 
because the Shiyas hold him to have been entitled to the Caliphate (though he 
resigned it), but because he, too, is regardedas a Martyr poisoned by his \vife, 
at the instigation, they say, ol Muavia, but (as \ve have seen) without any 
sulhcient presumption. 

The tragedy is yearly represented as a religious ceremony, especially by 
the Shiyites, in the “ Passion Play,” throughout which are inter\voven, iii a 
supernatural romance, the lives of the early worthies of Islam, ending with 
the pathetic tale of the Martyr company of Kerbala ; while Abu Bekr, Omar, 
and Othman are execrated as usurpers, and the whole Omeyyad crew, Obei- 
dallah, Ilajjaj, etc., are held up to malediction. 
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R?:mainder of Yezid’s Reign. Rebellion of 

ZOBEIR 

61-64 A.IL 680-683 

Yezid soon felt the evil which the tragedy of Kerbala Danger 
had inhicted on the Omeyyad throne, and the rebound 
caused thereby in favour of the house of Aly. Kufa, with le.ictior, 
proverbial inconsistency, was now eager to espouse the 
cause of a Dynasty which, over and again, it had cast aside. 

The Kharejite heresy, in ever-varying form, gained new 
impetus, especially at Bussorah. Its adherents, repenting 
of their desertion of Aly after the battle of SiTin, and 
grieving at the fate of his family, entered into a covenant of 
revenge and of never-ceasing hostility against the Govern- 
ment. But it was from a dihcrent qiiarter that peril first 
assailed the Caliphate. It arose, as Miiavia had fore- 
shadowed, from Abdallah Ibn Zobeir. 

Ile it was, who, to be rid of Dosein, had encouraged Ibn Zobei 
the unfortunate Prince in his desperate venture. No c!diphatc% 
sooner did the sad story reach Arabia than Ibn Zobeir 

. . r T\/r • 1 r 6SOA.I). 

arose and harangued the citizens of Mecca with fierce 
invective against the ruling Power. Yeiling his ambitious 
design, he began by assuming the modest and pious title 
of Protector of tJic Holy Jiousc. But he soon went beyond 
this, and before the end of the year commenced to canvass, 
though at first secretly, as claimant of the Throne. On 
this reaching the ears of Yezid, he swore that the rebel 
should yet be brought to Damascus, bound by the neck. 
Repenting of the oath, though wishing formally to fulfil 
it and yet leave Ibn Zobeir a way of escape, he sent a 
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clci)utalion to Mccca witli a silv^er chain, ancl a silkcn 
clrcss oT honour to conccal it, and in\utcd Ihin so robcd to 
conic to court; but Ibn Zobcir scorncd thc nffcr and 
iinprisoncd thc cinbass}'. 

Mcanwhilc, Mcdina was in a fcrincnt. 'Thc crafty 
Prctendcr, still fcigning fricndsliip with Yczid, adviscd 
hiin to scnd a milder govcrnor therc, as likelyto conciliatc 
the people. Accordingl}", Yczid dcputed in his place a 
}"oung and inexpcricnccd relativ"c, who in an evil hour 
despatchcd a company of his Chicf citizens to Damascus, 
hoping that thcy might thcre bc won over by thc gifts 
and promises of the Caliph. They returncd munihcently 
rewardcd. But, accustomed as the}^ had been to the 
frugal and pious habits of thc Prophet s home, they werc 
shocked at the profane behaviour and indulgent cxcesses 
of the S}Tians ; and brought back such an account of thc 
luxury and ungodliness of the Court,—wine and music, 
singing men and singing women, cockhghting and hounds, 
—that the Caliph was at once denounced, and a rival 
svv'orn to in his room. The young Governor was fain to 
fly ; the Omeyyad party, 1000 strong, werc put in durance, 
and only allow^ed to leave the City after swcaring that 
they would not assist the enemy. To chastise thcse 
rebellious Citizens, and thercafter procecd to Mecca 
against Ibn Zobeir, the Caliph despatched a column 
which, in a bloody battle, defeated the troops of Medina ; 
and the unfortunate City was for three days given up to 
thc licence and rapine of the Syrian army. After forcing 
the Citizens, at the point of the sword, again to swear 
allegiance to Yezid, the force continued its march on Mecca. 

Ibn Zobeir had nothing effectual to oppose. IIc was 
indeed supported by the malcontent fugitives from Medina, 
and by the Kharejites who from all quarters hocked to the 
defence of the Holy house. People hardly believ^ed that 
even the most sacrilegious tyrant w'ould have the hardi- 
hood to attack the Sacred places. “ Good heavens !” they 
cried, looking upwards, “will ye fall down upon us!”^ 

^ The exclaniation is attributed to Abdal Melik, who with his father 
Merwan was sent as a deputation by Yezid to Ibn Zobeir, and by him detained 
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And in like security Ibn Zobeir liad probably been the less oi- 
careful to prepare for his eneiny s aclvance. Early in the 
year A.ll. 64, going forth to oppose the Syrian army, he 
was driven back with loss. For two months the City was City bom- 
besieged and shot cast into it by the Syrians from the Kaaba 
heights around. The Kaaba caught hre and was burned f}estiove(l, 
to the ground.^ And so the siege went on till the third 64 a.ii. 
month, when tidings came of the death of Yezid, and 

6S3 A, D. 

thereupon hostilities ceased. So poor at the moment 
were the prospects of the Omeyyads under the weak son 
who succeeded \^ezid, that the Syrian general o^Tered to 
swear allegiance to Ibn Zobeir as Caliph if he would but 
accompany him to Syria, where alone he had any chance 
of successful candidature. But the “ Protector of the 
Holy house ” would not leave his chosen spot. Ilere he 
remained to rebuild the Sacred shrine. Though himself a 
warrior, and the son of one of the most renowned heroes in 
the Prophets train, he went out no more into battle, but 
from his quiet retreat maintained, as rival Caliph, an 
acknowledged rule, as we shall see in the troubled \'ears 
that follow, over a large portion of the Moslem empire. 

Yezid died in his hunting Castle 40 years of age, after Dcaih of 
a reign of three and a half years. He is described as a 
dissipated Monarch, and though the patron of learning, Nov. 683, 
and himself no mean poet, he is only remembered for 
the tragic scene of Kerbala and sacrilegious attack upon 
Mecca, and hence his name is ever branded by the faithful 
with infamy. 

No progress was made in this reign to extend Islam ; Islam 
on the contrary, as we ha\’e seen, there were serious 
disasters in the north of Africa. reign. 

in durance; “ and yet,” adds the annalist, “ this same Abdal Mclik, when 
“ Caliph, himseir sent IIajj.q to besiege the Holy city, cast shot at the Kaaba, 

“ and slay Ibn Zobeir.” 

^ Some say that the conAagration originated in the hres kindled around the 
Kaaba by Ibn Zobeir’s own followers. But the weight of authority is the 
other way, Bokhary tells us that Ibn Zobeir did not attempt to extinguish 
the conAagration kindled by the naphtha of the engincs, but rather used the 
sight of the ruined Temple to slir up the indignation of his followers. 
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Yezid’s earl)^ death was a misfortune to the Omeyyad 
rule. He was succeeded by liis son Muavia II, a weak 
and sickly youth, who survived but three montlis. 
Anticipating liis decease, he told the People from the 
pulpit tliat, like Abu Bekr, lie would have appointed a 
successor, but there was none he saw of Omar s stamp ; 
that like Omar lie would have nominated electors, but 
neither so did he see any men fit for such a task ; and 
accordingly that he left them to choose a successor for 
themselves. The sliort and feeble reign served but to 
relax the sine wsof the Empire. 

On his death, the Omeyyad counsels wcre divided, 
and rarious aspirants to the throne appearcd. Ibn 
Zobeir, now the acknowledged Caliph at IMecca and 
IMedina, succeeded during the next fen’ months in being 
recognised ruler also over Egypt and the greater part of 
Syria. Obeidallah with difficulty escaped from Bussorah, 
which as well as Kufa went also over to Ibn Zobeir. 
Persia was in the liands of Kharejites. Syria, and only 
part even of that, remained under the governmcnt of 
Damascus. 

Had Ibn Zobeir left his sanctuary for Syria, there is , 
little doubt but that he would have succeeded, and the j 
Caliphate might then have been established in liis family.* 
Even at Damascus, there was a numerous party in hisl 
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favour, and most of the strongholds in Syria and Meso- .\.ILG4- 
potamia sided with him. But thc Syrian army, now 
returning from Arabia, was staunch to the Omeyyad 
interest. Dhahhak, governor of Damascus, temporised. 

The young Caliph had left no child, but there was a 
brother, a yoiinger son of Yezid, named Khalid. The 
family favoiired him : but the chief men of the Court 
felt that a stronger hand was needed, and they put for- 
ward Merwan. An Omej^yad, he came from another 
branch, but had rendered devoted service to Othman and 
to the Dynasty at large.^ After much disscnsion, he was Opposed 
salnted Caliph, on condition that Khalid should succeed 
on reaching man s estate. Dhahhak now showed his party. 
colours in the interest of Ibn Zobeir, and retired with his 
adherents to IMerj Rahit, a battle-ground in the vicinity. 

Merwan led out his army against him, and pitched at 
Jabia. The Arabs were divided. A strong antagonism 
was growing iip between the two Bedouin branches, the 
Yemenite or “southern,” against the Beni Bekr and the 
“ northern.” The former, especially the Beni Kelb, from 
which the Caliphs had taken wives, were devoted to the 
Omey3^ad house ; the Beni Cays and northern tribes were 
equally prejudiced against it, and joined Dhahhak on the 
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sidc of Ibn Zobcir. Sevcral monlhs passcd tiuis ; at last, 
towards thc closc oT thc ycar, Merwan attackcd liis cncmy 
at Mcrj Rahit, and aftcr somc wccks of righting, com- 
pletely discomhtcd him, Dhahhak bcing lcft dcad upon 
the hcld. Thercupon all Syria returncd to its allcgiancc. 
Egypt also was regained ; and an army under IMusab, 
brother of Ibn Zobcir, secking to recover Syria, was put 
to ilight. 

In thc midst of his success, JMerwan came to an ignoblc 
and untimely end. Eearing the stability of his thronc, 
he set aside the recognised arrangcment by which Khalid, 
brother of the late Caliph, should succccd, in favour of 
his own son Abd al Melik, whom he proclaimed Hcir- 
apparent. Thcn either with thc view of reconciling 
Khalids mother, that is, the widow of Yczid, or of weak- 
cning her son’s claim, he took her himself to wife. Eurther, 
he made light of hcr son, and treated Iiim with indignity. 
The proud Bedouin dame was offendcd and took a signal 
re\'enge. As- the Caliph slept by her side, she smothered 
him with a pillow, so that he was found dead in his bed. 
I^orn at the beginning of the Moslem era, and now over 
threescore years of age, he had gained an unenviablc 
notoriety as an unscrupulous agent of the faction of Oth- 
man, though his demerits have no doubt been magnified 
by the opposite party. Ilis reign lasted barely a year. Hc 
was succeeded by his son Abd al jMelik, whose authority 
was at once recognised throughout Syria and Egypt. 

It mav be useful for a moment to notice evcnts trans- 
piring in the East which illustrate the intense jealousy 
that reigned between the Southern and Northern divisions 
of the Arab race, often with serious injury to the Statc. 
About this time, the rivalry broke o.ut in Persia into 
herce internecine warfare. l"or a whole year, Ibn 
Khazim, Ibn Zobeir’s governor in Khorasan, fought on 
the part of the Modhar (or “ southern ”) branch against 
the Beni Bekr (or “ northern ”), and in a victory gained 
at Herat slew 8000 of his foes. His son having been 
killed by a party of the Temim tribe commanded by 
Horeish, hghting was kept up for two ycars, whcn that 
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Chief challenged his adversary to settle their difl'erences A. H. 04 - 
by single combat. In a lieated conAict, Horeish struck 
Ibn Khazini a blow whicli brought the plume of his 
helmet down upon his face ; while he again cut through iioreish. 
Horeish’s stirrup, who was thiis powerless to follow up 
the advantage. Both retired, and Horeish marched off 
with his followers towards AIerve. Ibn Khazim pursued 
him ; but on meeting, they generoiisly laid aside their 
enmity and Horeish restored the plume of his adversar}^ 
to its place. “ Thy touch, this day,” said Ibn Khazim 
courteousl}", “ is lighter than thy touch of yesterday.” 

“ Heaven forgive me ! ” replied Horcish, “ for had not m}’ 

“ stirrup failed, by the Lord ! thy head had gone.” 

In the following }^ear, Ibn Khazim, still seeking to 
avenge his son’s blood, stormed a fortress in which some 
eighty of the Beni Bekr had taken refuge. Maiwellous 
tales are related of the feats and prowess of the little 
band ; but their end was to be starved to death. Their 
chivalry has been handcd down in verses by Horeish, 
which are still preserved. Such are the scenes over which, Arah 
botli in prose and verse, the Arab loves to dwell: and too 
j much prominence may perchance have been given to them combats. 

I by our annalists. But the tribal jealoiisies and bloody 
engagements long prevailing amongst the Arab bands in 
Khorasan and hMstern Persia, serve no doubt to explain 
why for many years there was so little progress made in 
1 the settlement of that tcrritory, and in the extension of 
the frontier to the North and East, 

On the rcstoration of peace in Syria, Merwan liad de- CompH- 
I spatched an army under Obeidallah to reoccupy Mesopo- 
tamia from Mosul downwards, and thcreafter advance on 

^ ‘YrTljio. 

Kufa. A second, intended to recover Medina, was roiited * 
on its way by the troops of Ibn Zobeir, whose supremac}^ 
continued to be recognised throughout Arabia, Irac, and 
the East. His brave brother Musab continued governor 
of Bussorah, though exposed there to serious jeopard}^ 
from the Kharejites. These at the hrst rallied round Ibn 
Zobeir in defence of Mecca against the army of Yezid. 

1 But on his laying claim to the Caliphate, thcy demandcd 
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tliat lic slioiild joiii with thcin not only in condemning thc 
“ nuirdcrcrs’’ oT Moscin, but also in dcnoiincing Othman 
as a tyrant justly piit to dcath, Tliis hc could not do, 
without compromising his wholc carccr; for, in company 
witli his fathcr Zobeir, hc had wagcd war with Aly for the 
avowcd purpose of avcnging thc blood of that iinfortunate 
Caliph. Thc thcocrats, incensed at his rchisal, now turncd 
against Ibn Zobcir, whose brothcr Musab had hard work 
in opposing thcm, Ovcr and ovcr again they got posses- 
sion of J^ussorah, and whcn at last drivcn out thcy retired 
to Ahwaz and spread thcmsclvcs over I^ersia, Therc com- 
mitting continual ravages undcr onc name or anothcr (for 
tlic)' split up into many sccts), thcy wcrc with difficulty 
hcld in check by Mohallab, a bravc general wlio had 
already distinguished himself in IChorasan, and was now 
summoned for this task by Musab. 

]\Icanwhile an adventurer of a very differcnt typc, 
named Mukhtar, came on thc sccne at Kufa. He was 
son of the Abu Obeid slain in the battle of the Bridgc. 
Designing and unprincipled, Mukhtar was ever ready to 
take the side most for his own advantage. Hc was one of 
those wlio pursued Hasan when, as Caliph, hc fled from 
Kufa to Medain; and,on the otherhand,he took part with 
Muslim, when deputed by Hosein to Kufa. On the last 
occasion, he was seized by Obeidallah, then governor of 
the City, who struck him a blow that lost him an eye. 
Escaping to Arabia, he swore that he would revenge the 
injury by cutting the tyrant’s body into a thousand pieces. 
At Mecca he aided Ibn Zobeir in opposing the Syrian 
attack on the Holy city ; but distrusted by him, he de- 
parted and set up on his own account. Towards the close 
of A.II. 64, he returned to Kufa now under one of Ibn 
Zobeir’s lieutenants, and gained a name by joining in the 
cry of vengeance, raised by the Alyite party, against all 
who had been concerned in the attack upon Hosein. But, 
suspectcd by the Governor of sinister designs, hc was 
seized and cast into prison. 

For, about this time, a wild fanaticism had seized the 
Kharcjites of KiTa, to revenge the death of Hosein. Evcr 
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since the tragedy at Kerbala, a party there had more or 
less conspired to slay all those who had joined the enemies 
of Iheir Prophets grandson. The feeling now became 
intense. Early in A.Il. 65, numbers of “ the Penitents,” as 
they called themselves, visited the tomb of ffosein at 
Kerbala, and gathering there “ in a throng thicker than 
the throng that gathers around the Kaaba,” raised a bitter 
cry, and spent the night in loud wail of selPreproach for 
having deserted in his extremity the son of Eatima and 
Aly. Then thcy set out to attack the godless Syrians. 
Met near Kirkesia by the Caliphs troops, they fought 
with desperate bravery, but were utterly defeated, their 
leaders slain, and the remnant driven back to Kufa.^ 

Mukhtar from his prison sent to the defeated “ Peni- 
tentsa fulsome pancgyric with hopes of future victor}^ 
Having obtained his liberty, he set up as the professed dele- 
gate of Mohammed, the Hanehte son of Aly, to execute 
vengeance on the enemies of his Eathers house. By dint 
of specious assertions, forged letters, and a certain counte- 
nance from Mohammed himself then at Medina, he gained 
ovcr Ibraham ibn al Ashtar,^ and other influential inen of 
Kufa. By their aid he expelled the governor of Ibn Zobeir, 
gaincd possession of the City, and succeeded in extending 
his sway over Irac and even parts of Persia and Arabia. 

His hrst great effort was directed against his old 
jenemy Obeidallah, who during the past year had been 
endea\"ouring to reduce the power of Ibn Zobeir in 
iMesopotamia, and now threatened Mosul. For this end 
'Mukhtar despatched Ibn al Ashtar with an army ; but no 
jsooner had it leTt Kufa, than the Citizens, many of whom 
had no sympathy with the Alyite movement, and were 
1 ‘ndeed themselves amongst the “ murderers ” of Hosein, 

He hastily recalled 
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^ The wild fanaticism of the.se people is illustrated by the war-cry of one 
vho thus exhorted his fellows : “ Whoso de.sireth the life after which there is 
no death, the journey after which there is no wearine.ss, the joy after which 
‘ there is no grief, let him draw nigh unto his Lord in this battle, and breathe 
j‘ out his soul in Paradise.” 

- Son of the Ashtar who bore so prominent a part on Aly’s side in the battle 
f Siffm, 
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Ibn al Ashtar for his dercncc. /\ terrible connict ensued 
in the strccts of Kiifa, tribe against tribe, Ycmen against 
Cays, faction against faction, — till thc cry on onc sidc 
“ Down with the inurdcrcrs of Ilosein!” on thc othcr 
“ Down with the murdercrs of Othman 1 ” — resoundcd 
throughout the City. At last, after some 800 had been 
slain, Mukhtars party gained thc yictory. An amnesty 
was callcd ; but from it all who had taken part against 
llosein wcre shut out. These including, — besides Shamir, 
Amr, and other leading actors in the tragedy, — no 
fcwer than 284 citizcns of lesser note, werc ruthlessly 
put to death. ^And so Mukhtar at once achieved the 
ostensible object of his mission, and avenged himself by 
horrid cruelties upon his enemies.^ The heads of Amr 
and of his son, slain after he had given them quarter, 
were sent to Mohammed the Hanehte, with this message, 
— “ I have destroyed every man within my reach con- 
‘‘ cerned in the attack upon Hosein, thy martyred father ; 
“ and I will yet slay the remainder, if thc Lord will.” 
Only a few escaped to Bussorah. 


While emeute and slaughter were thus going on, 


Obcidallah had taken iMosul, and was advancing on Irac. 
\Iukhtar, now that he was rid of his foes at home, hurried 
off the army under Ibn al Ashtar to meet his arch-enemy. 
He himself accompanied it a short way, when a scenc, 
worthy of the unprincipled pretender, was enacted to stir 
the fanatic zeal of the troops. A party of his followers 
drew near with a worn-out chair bornc upon a mule. 
“ The chair of Aly ! ” cried Alukhtar ; “ a niesscnger from 
Jieaven- sent to slay thousands upon thousands of the 
“ wicked ones; even as the ark brought victory unto the 
“ children of Israel!” “Nay!” cried the pious Ibn al 
Ashtar, as the crowds with uplifted arms shouted around 
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^ “ Some they stoned, some they stabbed, and some they shot with arrows 
“ like as they hadshot at Ilosein.” Of one, Mukhtar had thc four limbs cut 
off, and the wretched creatiire so Ieft lo die ; another, half dead, ihey burned j 
in the fire. The feeling ran so high as to orerride the ties of nature ; ihus the •>;. 
citizen who brought in from Kerbala the head of Ilosein was huntcd down 
till at last he was pointed out by ihe fanatic picly of his own wife and slain. 

- (duoting the Coran, Sura lxxvii. i. 
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the chair,—“ Call it rather thc golden Calf wliich led the A.ll. oi- 
“ Israelitcs astray.’’ The wretched scandal thus coun- 

tenanced by Mukditar tended to lower him in the eyes of 

.... . . ^ r ... . , . the Zab. 

all the thinking citizens. Meanwhile, with an immense 
force, Obeidallah was advancing from Mosul, and the 
Kufan army iTurried on to anticipatc him before he should 
invade Irac. The two armies met on the banks (T the 
Zab. But therc was treachery in the Syrian camp. The 
Beni Cays had not forgotten the held of Merj Rahit, and 
they carried the left wing in a body over to the enemy. 

Beaten at hrst by the other wing, Ibn al Ashtar recovered 
his position ; and in a furious charge, nerved by the cr}^ of 
“ vengeance on the tyrant Obeidallah and the murderers 
“ of Mosein!” routed the Syrian force, of which the most 
that cscaped the sword perished in the swift waters of the 
Zab. 'khe head of Obeidallah was carried to Kufa, and oijeidai- 
cast before Mukhtar on the very spot where, six years 
before, as governor of Kufa he had so roughly handled the kubi. 
gory head of the Pro])het s grandson.^ Thus early was the 
tragcdy of Kerbala avenged in the blood of its chief actor, 
and of almost all who had takcn ])art in it. 

The victory of Ibn al Ashtar made Mukhtar for the Mukhuu- 
moment undisputed master of Mcsopotamia. liis fortune, 
however, built up on a sand-bed of false pretences, was '^ol^eir. 
but of short duration. He tried to hold with Ibn Zobeir; 
but Ibn Zobeir had no faith in him ; and to test his pro- 
fession of loyalty summoned him to Mecca. Mukhtar, 
refusing, assumed a hostile attitude, and sent a force to 
succour the Hanehte son of Aly, whose life Ibn Zobeir 
had threatened iinless he would do him homage.- He also 
despatched an army to Medina with the ostensible object 
of defending it from Syrian attack ; but Ibn Zobeir, 
divining his ambitious designs, sent a force in the same 
direction which cut it to pieces. 


^ The feeling of al^horrence towards Obcidallah may he gathered from the 
tradilion that a viper issued from his head and kept crawling from his moiuh 
into his nose, and so hackwards and forwards, 

- }A'entuaIly the IIanefite tendered allegiance lo Ahd al Melik, and we 
hear litlle more ofhim. 
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?^liisab, brotlicr oT Ibn Zobcir, was still Govcrnor oT |l| 
Biissorah. Thc KnTans who had cscapcd thithcr from I 
ihc tyranny of jMukhtar, now bcsoiiglM Musab to rid thcm i 
of thcir advcrsar}'. Nothing loth, hc summoncd thc bravc |' 
Moliallab from Imrs, whcrc lic was still hgluing against L* 
thc Kharcjitcs; and thus supjoortcd, somc littlc timc aftcr I 
thc battlc of thc Zab, iMusab sct out for Kufa with a ful]y I 
equippcd army. Hc was met on the way by thc troops f 
of Mukhtar, whom hc totally discomhted, Mukhtar thcn I 
rallied his adherents in Kufa, and himself at thcir head L 
cncountcred the enemy just outsidc thc walls ; but he w^as 
driv’en back, and with some 8000 followcrs forced to takc U 
refugc in the Fort. For sevcral months they held out, 
but with little s\mipathy from the Citizcns at largc. At o; 

last, driven by hunger and thirst, Mukhtar called on the 1 ^ 

garrison to go forth with him and hght eithcr for victory ^ 

or a hero’s death. He was follo\vcd but by ninetccn, and f 

with them met his fate. The rcst surrcndered at discretion. [ 
There was much discussion as to whether thesc should be / *'j 
spared, or at least those amongst them of Arab blood, who P 
numbered /Oo} But the army was incensed, and thc f Jjn 
Citizens of Kufa had no favour for them ; and so Musab ^ 
gavc command, and the whole sevcn or eight thousand 
were beheaded. It was a deed of enormous ferocity, and 
brought iMusab into well-meritcd disfavour with his brother 
Ibn Zobeir. The hand of thc Bretender was nailed to the . 


w^all of the Mosque, where it remained till taken down by 
Hajjaj ; and the cruelties were crowned by putting to 
death one of the widows of Mukhtar, who refused to speak 
otherwise than well of her husband’s memory.^ Thus 
ended the short-li\^ed triumph of this unprincipled adven- 
turer but a year and a half after his seizure of the City. 

During the next two years there was little change in 
the relations subsisting betw^een the several provinces. 
The Kharejites kept the East in constant alarm. They 
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^ It is instructive to observe the distinctive value at this period placed on 
the life of Arabs, when it was calinly proposed to set the Arab prisoners free 
and slay the “clients*’ of foreign blood. 

“ Elegies by different poets mark the horror entertained of this atrocioiisact. 
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scoured the countiy, macle cruel attacks on the unoffencl- A.ii. 64 - 
ing people,^ took Rei, besieged Ispahan for months, over- 
ran Ahwaz and Kerman, and even threatened Kufa. 
Mohallab, the only general able to cope with these savage 
fanatics, had been unwisely withclrawn from the helcl for 
the government of Mosul. Musab now again sent him 
against the Kharejite bands ; ancl after eight months of 
unceasing warfare he succeeclecl in dispersing them for the 
time. The temporary quiet which, apart from these Kha- 
rejite outrages, at this periocl prevailed throughout the 
Empire is signalised by the singular spectacle chronicled 6 SS a.d. 
by tradition, that whereas the Meccan solemnities were 
always headecl by the Sovereign himself or by his Lieu- 
tenant, there were in the year A.ll. 68 , four leaders who 
without any breach of harmony presidecl at the Pilgrimage, 
each over his own adherents,—namely, Ibn Zobeir, the 
llanehte son of Aly, the Kharejite Najda who held the 
south of Arabia, ancl the Deputy of the Caliph himselk 

Abcl al Melik had for some time been contemplating Kcbellion 
operations against Ibn Zobeir, and had in fact startecl on Ibn Said 
more than one occasion for a campaign to commence in 7oa.ii. 
the north of Syria, and sweep down upon Irac and Arabia ; 
but a severe famine paralysecl his cfforts for a time. At last, 
in the beginning of the year A.li. 70, he attackecl Kirkesia, 
but was recalled by a clanger which threatened his throne, 
ancl led to an act which has Ieft an indeliblc stigma on his 
name. At the time of McrwaiPs accession, it was aclmittecl 
that the minor son of Yezid should have the next claim. 

A similar cxpectation was helcl out, either then or after- 
wards, to Amr ibn Said, cousin of the Caliph and governor 
of Damascus. Both expectations were clefeatecl by the 
succession of Abcl al Melik, and the injury rankled in the 
mind of Amr ibn Saicl. i\ccorc]ingly, on the CaliplPs camp 
jnearing Aleppo, hc left it secretly b}^ night, re-entered 
jDamascus, and set up for himself as Caliph. Abd al Melik 
1 

^ These Iheoeratie fanalies seem throiiglioiit to have liad a strange fascina- 
don f()r the most savage cruelties, regarding them apjiarently as serviee lo 
God, if only perpetrated against ihose held hy them as heretics. Tliey even 
:ut up women big with child. 
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luirriccl back, and aTtcr sonic inconclusivc cngajrcmcnts 
ofrercd an amiicsty, on which thc fightin(^ ceased, and a 
dced of pardon was givcn to Amr, A fcw days aftcr, thc 
Caliph, who had rcsolved on his dcath, summoncd Ihm to 
his prcscnce. Hc wcnt against thc advicc of liis fricnds, 
clad in armour below his drcss, and with a large following, 
which, howcvcr, wcrc sluit out at thc Palace gatcs. Ac- 
costing him in fricndly acccnts, Abd al Hclik badc him 
sit down b\' him, and after indiffcrent con\'ersation, signi- 
fied tliat he wished to fulfil an oath he madc on fir.st 
hcaring of Amrs rebellion, namcly, that hc woiild bind 
him hand and foot ; but that having fulfilled his oath hc 
would afterwards unloose him, Amr submitted, but no 
sooner was hc bound than the Caliph smotc him yiolcntly, 
and having bid his brother Abdul Aziz put him to death, 
went forth to evening prayers. Returning shortly, hc was 
startled to find his victim still alive ; and, taunting his 
brother, who said hc had not the hcart to do the decd, 
with cowardice, himself stabbed Amr to death, and thcn 
cast his hcad with a hcavy large.ss to thc crowd without. 
Amrs following \\’as put to llight; his sons and adhcrents, 
with difficulty spared, \\'ere banished, and peace rcstored. 
The Caliph then scnt to the widow for thc dccd of am- 
nesty ;—“ It is in the gravc with my husband,” she replicd, 
“ that he may arraign thee before his Lord thcreby.” Abd 
al Melik was not otherwisc a cruel or hard-hearted man ; 
but this act of refined and ruthless treachery creatcd a 
widespread impression against him at thc moment.^ 

Secure in Syria, Abd al Mclik rcnew^cd his design 
against Ibn Zobeir and Musab. Therc was a strong party 
in theCaliph\s favour at Bussorah ; but endeavour through 
an emissary to stir them into acti\'e lo\’alty having 


^ P"or example, il alarmed the IIanefite son of Aly, and prevented his 
coming in for a time. The Caliph is represented as rather boasting of it at 
Kufa : Beware,” he said, “ for I have the bonds by me which I east around 
“ the neck of Amr ibn Said.” According lo some accounts Amr’s rebellion 
took plaee somewhat later, on ihe occasion of the Caliph’s setling out for Irac 
against jSIusab ; but the main outlines otherwiseare thesame ; Amr persisting 
in his claim, ihe Caliph felt ihat his life was not safe, and that either he or 
Amr must die. 
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failecl, the Caliph resolved himself to hcad a force for A ll. 64 - 
Mesopotamia and Irac. The Greeks, taking advantage 
of the divisions in the Moslem empire, pressed heavily at 
this time on the Syrian frontier; and Abd al Melik, to be Musab, 
free for his enterprise, had to make a truce with them at 
the weekly tribute of looo goldcn pieces. It was the year 
A.II. 71 before Abd al Melik again brokc ground. IIaving 
sown disaffection widely in Kufa and Ikissorah by missives 
prornising pardon and rcwards, he laid siege to Kirkesia, 
where Ibn Zobeir’s governor shortly accepted the offer of 
amnesty, and with his son joined the Caliph’s army. 

Musab, now thoroughly alarmed, sought the help of 
Mohallab, but that general was at the moment hotly 
cngaged with the Kharejites, who were close upon the 
walls of Bussorah. So he had to mcet the Caliph on the 
Syrian frontier with only Ibn al Ashtar, who, though 
tempted with the promise of Irac, stood fast by IMusab. 

When the two armies met, it was soon seen that the 
Caliph’s missives had taken effect, and that treachery was 
rife in Musabs camp. Ibn al Ashtar fell battling bravely; 
and Musab, dcserted b}^ his troops, and rehising cpiarter, who is 
was slain hghting, with his son by his side, a hero to the 
last. His hcad, with the nose cut off, was sent round by 
Abd al Melik to Kufa, Egypt, and Damascus. It was 
then to havc been shown over thc cities of Syria, when the 
Caliph’s wife, with better feeling, had it washed and buried. 

Musab died aged 36. Ile was handsome and bravc ; but 
his memory is stained by the butchery perpetratcd by his 
command at the death of Mukhtar. 

On Musab’s dcath, the Kufan army swore allegiance Caliph rc* 
to Abd al Melik, as did also the Arab tribes of the Syrian and^imc 
dcsert. Advancing on Kufa, he encamped by the City 
fort}' days. There, one of the Citizens made him a great 
feast at the ancicnt palace of Khawarnac,^ open to all. 

Abd al Mclik was delighted ;—If it would only last! ” 
he said, “ but as the poet sang ” (and he quoted some 
verses), “ all 7 s tra^isltory Jicrcr Thcn he was taken over 

^ hor ihe ralace oT Khawarnac, .see Lifc of Maiionicl^ i.st edition, vol. i. 
j). cL\.\i. 
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ihc Palacc, and bcing told of thc ancient princcs of Ilira 
who livcd therc, cxtemporiscd a coii])lct (for lic was liim- 
self a poet), signif}'in^ tiiat the worid passcs away, and but 
rcpcats itsclf.^ Thc Caliph was fortiinatc now in obtaining 
thc adhcsion of Mohallab, whom hc confirined in his com- 
mission against thc Kharcjitcs ; and having arrangccl for 
the administration of Kiifa, Hiissorah and thc various 
Eastern posts, returncd to Damasciis. 

Ibn Zobeir in retircment still hcld to his claim of the 
Caliphate. Virtual ruler for several ycars of the grcater 
part of the h2mpirc,lie had rcmaincd singularly inactivc at 
Mecca. His chicf domestic work liad been thc restoration 
of the Iloly house destroyed A.ll. 64. IIaving removed 
the debris, he carne upon rcmains of the ancient limits of 
the Ishmaelite structure, and enlarged thc walls accord- 
ingly.- h"ire, we are told, Aashcd from thc sacrcd rock 
when Ibn Zobeir had the temerity to strike the founda- 
tion with his pickaxe, as the saine terror liad overawcd 
the people sixty years beforc when, in the youth of thc 
Prophet, the Kaaba was dismantled and rebuilt.^ If 
instead of remaining inactivc at home, and contenting 
himself with the issueof orders from the hloly city, hc had 
gone forth to head his armics, it seems not improbable that 
the Caliphate thus iisurped might havc been cstablished 
in his line. Hut the defeat of his brother iMusab came 
upon liim as an unlooked-for and fatal blow. Ile mounted 
thc pulpit when hearing of it, and harangued the people 
on the treachery of the men of Irac, and his readiness to 
die in defencc of the Kaaba. Hut trusting perhaps to thc 
immunity of the Sanctuary, he took no further steps. 


^ “ Be not vcxcd w ith care, for thou too shalt pass away : 

Therefore enjoy thyself, O man 1 whilst tlioii can ; 

For that w hich was, shall not be again when it Iiath passed ; 

And that w'hich shall be, only as what hath already been.” 

- A tradition is quoted from Aycsha of Mahomet having told her ihat he 
would himself have restored the Kaaba to its ancient wider dimensions, but 
that thc people having becn so recently reclaimed from idolatry, he feared 
thc effect upon thcm of appearing to tamiicr w ith thc sacred cdihcc. IlAjjaj 
subsequently took the temple down and rebuilt it on its formcr lines. 

^ Lifc of Mahomet^ p. 26 ct seq. 
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If such were his thoughts, they were in v^ain ; for aTter 
Irac had been reduced, Abd al Melik resolved on putting 
an end to the pretensions of his rival. He therefore sent a 
column of horse and foot under IIajjaj,an able officer now 
coming to the front. Marching from Kufa, Hajjaj reached 
Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, without opposition, and 
forwarded lettcrs of pardon to Ibn Zobeir, if only he would 
submit. But Ibn Zobcir declined the offer, and marched 
out with his followers to Arafat (the Mount of pilgrimage), 
on the road to Tayif. There he was met by Hajjaj and 
driv^en back on Mecca. Hajjaj then sought and obtained 
from the Caliph leav'e to besiege the Holy city. Men 
remembered how shocked the same Abd al Melik liad 
been when, eight years before, Alecca \\’as stormed by 
order of Yezid, and so they said the Caliph had gone back 
in his religion. But this was hardly fair to him; for so 
long as Ibn Zobeir remained rival Caliph in that other- 
wise secure sanctuary, the Ernpire could not be free from 
the danger of revolt. It was close upon the month of 
Pilgrimage when Hajjaj, strengthened by reinforcements 
from Medina, investcd the City and mounted catapults on 
the suri*ounding heights. As the engines opened with 
their shot, the heavcns thundered (so tradition gocs) and 
twelve of the S}u*ian army wei*e struck b}^ lightning ; but 
next day when the storm returned, thc impartial thundcr- 
bolts fell upon the men of IMecca, an incident from which 
Hajjaj drew happy aiigur}^ During the da}'s of Pil- 
grimage, the bombardmcnt was at the interce.ssion of 
Omar’s son held over, and the solemnities proper to the 
season partially performed. The siege was shortl}^ turned 
into a strict blockade, and in a few months the inhabitants, 
suffering the extremities of want, bcgan to desert in grcat 
numbers to the enem}". Even two of his own sons did so, 
at Ibn Zobeir’s advice ; but a third preferrcd to stay and 
share his father’s fate. The siege had now lasted seven 
months, when Ibn Zobeir lost heart. He w^as tempted to 
|give in ; but he would hrst consult his mother, Asma 
|Jaughtcr of Abu Bekr, now a hundrcd }^ears of agc. Thc 
^cene is touching. With thc ancient spirit of the Arab 
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A.ll. Gi- matron, slic cxhortcd licr son,if slill conscious of the riglit, 
to dic as a hero sliould. “ Tliat,” said lic, as hc stoopcd to 
Ibn Zobeir pjss hcr forchead, “ is what I thought mysclf; but I wislied 
iighiin^, “ to strcngthen my thoiight by thinc.” And so, putting on 
M. 73A.H. armour, he rushed into the thickest, and fcll in thc 

Ocl. ’ ^ / 

69J A.D. unequal fight. l'hc heads of Ibn Zobcir and two of his 
lcaders were exhibited at Medina, and thcncc scnt on to 
Damascus. Hajjaj, giving thus carly proof of his hard 
and cruel naturc, had thc l'retender’s body impaled on thc 
oLitskirts of the Holy city. Abd al IMclik blamed him for 
his inhumanity, and badc him givc the body up to Asma, 
by whose loving hands it was washcd and committcd to 
thc grave. 


Ibn Zobeir 
and his 
mother 
..\sma. 


Ibn 

Khazim 
faithful to 
Ibn 

Zobeir. 


Thus ended the rule of Ibn Zobeir, a man of noblc but 
inactive spirit, who for nine years hcld the title, and much 
also of the rcal power, of Caliph. He died aged 72. 

His mothcr, Asma, is the same who, at the Hegira, 
seventy-three years before, tore off her girdle to bind with 
it the Prophet’s wallet to his camel as he took his Aight 
from the cave of Mount Thaur, and thus earned the his- 
toric name of “ She of the shreds.” ^ It is one of the last 
links that connect the Prophet with the chequered days 011 
which we have now entered. What a world of cvcnts had 
transpired within the lifetime of this lady! 

The only one of Ibn Zobeir’s governors who remained 
faithful to his memory was Ibn Khazim, now fighting 
with the rival clans of Khorasan. Abd al Melik offered 
if he swore allegiance, to confirm him in Khorasan; 
but he indignantly rejected the offer. “ I would have 
“ slain the Envoy,” he said, “ had he not been of my own 
“ Caysite blood.” But he made him swallow the CalipKs 
letter. Thereupon Abd al Mclik sent him the head of Ibn 
Zobeir, in order to assure him of his end. Ibn Khazim 
embalmed the rehc, and forwarded it to the family of the 
deceased. He was shortly after slain in battle by one whose 
brother he had put to death in the intcrtribal warfare. 


^ Life of Mahojuct, j). 136. 
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CHAPTER L 


Remainder of Abd al Melik’s Reign. Hajjaj ; 
Moiiallab; Reyolt of Abd al Raiiman 

73-86 A.ii. 692-705 A.D, 

On the cleath of Ibn Zobeir, who for thirtcen years had ADl ai 
held his ground as rival of successive Caliphs, the Omey- 
yad nile was anew recognised, without dispute, over the lecog- 
whole Moslem realm, and Abd al Melik named as Caliph 73 a.h. 
in the prayers of every Mosque from east to farthest west. 
lle \vas able at last to turn his arms again towards the 
north, where the Moslems now obtained material victories 
over the Greek forccs in Asia Minor and also in Armenia ; 
so that apprehension in that dircction was for thc present 
at an end. 

IRit throughout the remainder of this rcign the lead- iiajjaj 
ing hgure was uncjuestionably Ilajjaj, whose cruelties 
have stamped him as thc worst tyrant of the age. For 
some time after the sack of Mecca he remained Governor 
of Arabia. I Iaving removed the unhallowed vestiges of 
thc sacrilegious siege from the precincts of the Kaaba, 
which was by him restored to its previous dimensions, he 
visited Medina. There he denounced in no measured 
terms the Cit\’ in which Othman had bcen murdered, and 
cven brandcd certain of the Citizens, known as hostilc to 
the Omeyyad line, with the mark used for a subject race. 

In the folIowing year, a branch of the Kharejites called Aziackite 
Azrackite,^ assumed a threatening attitude on the l’ersian 
frontier, and the Governor of Irac deputed Mohallab from 74a.ii. 

693 A.I). 

' So ciilled Ironi a leader of the naine of Azrack, who fIourih)hed some 
liheen or twenly years before. 
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Khorasan, wilh hcavy contingcnts froin Ikissorah and 
Kufa, again to fight against thein. But on the Govcrnor 
dying sliortly aftcr, the troo]xs froin both citics began to 
dcsert i\Iohallab and, desi^itc remonstrancc, return to 
their homes. Tlic Caliph now saw that none but a strong 
liand coiild curb the liccncc of the mcn of Irac, and so 
Ilajjaj was ap]Dointcd Governor. I Ic forl]iwitli .set out 
from Alediiia with a small mountcd cscort, and crossing 
thc dcscrt by forced marchcs arrived in the early dawn 
unknown at Kufa. He entercd the i\Iosque as men were 
asscmbling for eaii}' praycr, and mounting the pulpit sat 
down, with face concealcd behind the folds of his red 
turban. “ To praycrs ! to prayers 1 ” he cricd aloud, and 
still sat muffled. Some thinking liim a Kharejite ad- 
venturer, took up stones to cast at him. But they 
dropped them in terror as, uncovering his stern features, 
they recognised that it was Hajjaj. In \'crscs full of 
threat and fury, he upbraided thc City for its treachery ; 
“ Beware,” he said, “ for verily it is as if I saw many a head 
“ before me all gory in its blood ! ” Then hc commandcd 
the Caliph’s rcscript to be read aloud. It opened with the 
greeting of; but thcre was 110 resjionse. “ Stop ! ” 
said Hajjaj in anger, to the reader ; “ is it come to this, 
“ that ye respond not to the greeting of the Caliph? I will 
“ tcach you soon to mend your ways.” Ihe affrighted 
company at once joined in the loyal response, “ Peace and 
blessing on the Caliph !” The letter read, Hajjaj resumed 
liis threatening tone;—“ If ye reform not forthwith,” he said, 
“ there will soon bc widow^s and orphans enough amongst 
“ you. Unless yc depart within three days for Mohallabs 
“ army, I swear that I will slay every man of you I find 
“ behind.” And hc w^as as good as his word. The Citizcns 
streamed day and night across the bridgc ; but some who 
failed to hasten their departure, an aged man amongst 
them, w^ere barbarously put to dcath. At Bussorah, the 
same scene, with e\'en increased severity, w'as enacted. 
It was cmphatically now the rcign of tcrror.^ 

^ Ibn al Athir notices the growing barbarily ot j)ublic execiUion.s. W itli 
the early Caliphs, the culj^rit’s turban was sinij^ly reinoved and the head bared 
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With the view of encouraging ]\Iohallab in his harass- AAl. 73- 
ing campaign, Hajjaj with a coliimn from Bussorah en- 
camped in his vicinity. There his troops mutinied for an 
increase of pay, such as had been given them b\" IMusab ; 
and at one time Hajjaj, refusing it and left almost alone, 
was in peril of his life. In the end, order was restorcd, 
and an amnesty proclaimed. Not many were put to 
death, but amongst them was the son of Anis, once 
body-servant of the Prophet, and now an aged citizen of 
Bussorah.i Not content with executing his son, Hajjaj Harsh 
conhscated the possessions of the father also, and on his 
expostulating covered him with invective. Stung by his 
reproaches, Anis appealed to the Caliph, wLo upbraided seryant. 
his Lieutenant in terms of such gross indecency as few 
but Arabs know how to give, and ordered him on pain of 
personal chastisement to withdraw his words, and treat 
Anis with the honour due to one who had in person 
served the Prophet. Hajjaj, much disconcerted, made 
the best amend he could. Anis accepted the apology, 
but added what should have touched the despot more 
even than the Caliph’s reprimand ;—Had a Nazarene, 

“ with all his inhdelity, seen one who had served the Son 
“ of Mary but for a single day, truly he had done him 
“ honoiir, as thou hast not done to me, who served the 
‘‘ Prophet of the Lord for full ten years.” It is the last 
link that connects the pages of tradition with the person 
of the Prophet. 

Though Hajjaj escaped these recent dangers, his Vice- Kharejite 
royalty was during the next two or three years seriously 
disturbed by Kharejites of various shades. Some were Shehib. 
dissatished with a Government that seemed to trample 695-6 a.d! 
on the sanctions of Islam, and preferred return to the 
days of Omar, under a Caliph to be chosen (some still 
holding to the Coreish, and others not) by thc voicc of 

just as the talchion was about to slrike it off. Musab had the hair and l)eavd 
;shaved off; and the victim exposed thus to public derision, was decapitated. 

,Xow he was pinioned and often suspended by wedges to the wall, and so 
istruggling, with his hands torn by ihe nails or hooks, his head was struck off, 

^ Lifc of Mahomet^ pp. 195-511. 
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llic Pcoplc at large. Thc Thcocrats, on thc otlicr hancl, 
woulcl nonc of any Caliph,—thcir cry, as of olcJ, was No 
Rnlc but iJic Lordls aloiu\ ancl a Council to assist. l^ut all 
wcre nervccl to action by thc tyranny of llajjaj,ancl by 
the countcnance accordccl him by thc Caliph, Thc inost 
clangcrous was thc lattcr class. These had no worlclly 
views. As a matter of conscience, thcy foiight with cqual 
brayery whatevcr the chanccs of success, goaded b\" a 
wild fanaticism. Their leader Shebib, with liis fcw 
hunclreds, put to Aight thc thousands of Hajjaj. Jly 
rapicl counter-marches, hc outmanceuvrecl his cncmy, 
and with desperate bravery o\’er and again discomhtcd 
the columns wliich, for two years, wcre continually sent 
against him, Ile repeatedly stormed thc walls of Kufa, 
ancl on one occasion effecting an entrance, madc havoc in 
the city, and slew many of thc worshippcrs asscmbled in 
the Mosque. Abusing the Kufans in his despatches to 
the Caliph, for their cowardicc, Ilajjaj was reinforced 
by a contingent of Syrian troops. With their aid he 
succeeded at last in dispersing the followcrs of Shebib, 
\\'ho was drowned by his horse stumbling on a bridge of 
boats over thc river at Ah\vaz.i 

Mohallab was still engagecl in Persia with Kharcjites 
of the Azrackite sect. Driven out of Fars, they fell back 
on Kerman, and for a year and a half eluded or dehed 
the Caliph’s forces. Their chronic rebellion might ha\'e 
lasted longer, had they not fallen out arnong themselvcs, 
and broken u]) into partics that werc soon effectively dis- 
persed. Thus the Azrackites, having kept Irac ancl 
Persia morc or less in turmoil for a period of twenty 
years, were at last put an end to. In recognition of his 
success, tlajjaj received Mohallab with great honoiir at 
Bussorah, and invested him (for as Yiceroy he macle all 
appointments in the East) with the governmcnt of 

^ There is a story that his body was sent to Hajjaj, who had his heart 
taken out. It was hard as a stone, rebounding when cast on the door ; aud 
within was found a drop of coagulated blood, such as that fiom which tlie 
Coran tells us man was evolved. Sio-a xxii. 5, xcvi. 2 ; Ibu KhaUican i. 617, 
His mother was a Greek captive girl. 
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Khorasan. From Merve, Mohallab crossed the Oxus, and 
with his sons warred for two years against the Turcomans 
in that direction, who, notwithstanding previous campaigns 
waged with various success, were yet but partially brought 
under Moslem induence. He died 82 A.ll. ; and was at 
first succeeded by his sons. His seiwices to Islam in the 
long and obstinate struggle with the Kharejites were 
great; and the name he left behind singularly fair and 
unsullied. 

Hajjaj was yet to be exposed to another danger: the 
great King beyond Sejestan, named Ratbil, when attacked 
drew the Moslem forces into difficult passes of Afghan- 
istan, from which they were allowed to retire only on the 
payment of a humiliating ransom. To avenge the aTront, 
an army was raised, and equipped at the cost of a heavy 
war cess on Bussorah and Kufa, The command was 
unwisely placed in the hands of the ambitious grandson of 
Ashath, who marched against Ratbil, 80 A.H., put him to 
Aight, and ravaged his land. Mindful, however, of the 
recent misfortune, Ibn al Ashath (for so he is commonly 
called) would have held his hand for a time till the country 
settled down ; but Hajjaj, upbraiding him with faint- 
heartedness, peremptorily bade him to war on ; and when 
expostulated with, threatened supersession. The army, 
equally with their Comrnander, resented the action of the 
“ Knemy (as they called him) of God and man ” ; and, 
declaring war against both him and his Mastei’, swoi'e 
allegiance to Ibn al Ashath, who, making favourable terms 
with Ratbil, forthwith marched on Irac. The Caliph, in 
alarm, sent reinforcements, which Hajjaj pushed on to the 
fi'ontier. But Ibn al Ashath beat them back at Toster, 
and crossing the Tigris, advanced on Bussorah, from which 
Hajjaj was forced to fly. The rebel entering the City was 
received with open arms, and at once done homacre to as 
Caliph.i 
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singular, and is illustrative of the progress of Islain in Irac. ITajjaj, hnding 
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embraced Islam and tlocked in crowds to the cities, so that the revenues were 
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lCarh" in thc rollowing }xar, Ilajjaj, liaving cntrcnclicd 
hiinseir oiitsidc thc City, gaincd a victory ovcr Ibn al 
Ashath, who thcrciipon fcll back on Kufa, whcrc hc was 
rcceivcd with thc sainc rcadincss as hc liad bccn at Ihis- 
sorah. Thc latter City bcing now at his incrcy, Jlcajjaj 
took a signal rcvcnge by treacherously slaying (so we 
are told) 11,000 of thc inhabitants after proinising thcin 
quarter, Mcanwhilc crowds of the discontented Citizens 
strcamed forth to Ibn al Ashath, who was able once inore 
to mcet Hajjaj, half-way bctwcen thc two dties, with 
100,000 inen. The Caliph was now so alarmcd that he 
offered tcrms to the rebels by the hand of his son and 
brother. Hajjaj was to be siiperseded, and suitable pro- 
vision made for Ibn al Ashath. Hajjaj remonstrated with 
the Caliph, reminding him of Othman s fatc, but he was 
firm. Ibn al Ashath was inclined to accept the offer; but 
his army rejected it with scorn, and prepared for battle. 
Several months were spent in skirinishing and single 
combats; and it was not till thc iniddle of A.II. 83 that a 
great battle was fought. The leader of the Ghazies,—the 
Coran-Readers of the day, and inainstay of the rebcls,— 
falling early in the fight, his followers ficd in dismay, and 
the army, thus disheartened, was totally discomfited. Ibn 
al Ashath retired hastily to Bussorah, and was there joined 
by many followers, who, though an amnesty was pro- 
claimed, covenanted to fight under him to the death. 
Pursued by Hajjaj, he was again beaten in a heavy 
engagement on the Persian border, and thence effected 
his escape to Kerman. Eventually he took refuge with 
Ratbil, who a year or two afterwards, under pressure, put 
him to death, and sent his head to Hajjaj. 

In his fiight Ibn al Ashath had been followed to thc 

from this cause seriously depre.ssed, ordered his governors to send all such 
back to their villages and farms, and lo take the tax from them as before. 
There was, in eonsequence, great lamentation among ihese village rehigees, 
who went abouL cr}'ing, O IMahomet! O Mahomet! and kncw nol whither to 
go. The population were deeply louched at their lamenlalions, especially ihe 
“ Coran-Readers ” ; and this was one of the reasons, we are lold, whieh led 
to the sudden acquiescence of Bussorah in ihe revolt against Ilajjaj and ihe 
Caliph. 
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East by soine 60,000 of his defeated troops,—who either 
hating Hajjaj, or too deeply comproinised in rebellion, re- 
fused the amnesly, These, failing to induce Ibn al Ashath 
to leave his protector and again try the fortune of war, set 
out on their own behalf, and took possession of Herat, 
Yezid, son of Mohallab, governor at Merve, ordered them 
to evacuate the place and move elsewhere ; but choosing 
rather to fight, they were by him defeated and dispersed, 
Many were taken prisoners, and those of note sent to 
Hajjaj, who, both now and after the recent engagements 
in Irac, shed the blood of his captivcs with unsparing hand 
and heartless cruelty. He was on this occasion vexed 
with Yezid for having pardoned somc leading men, 
because, as he suspected, they were of Yemen blood, 
while he himself was partial to the Caysite clan ; and this 
is assigned as the reason for his shortly after super.seding 
Yezid and his brothers by thc famous Coteiba. 

In this year the military station of Wasit was founded, 
so called, as midway between Kufa and Bussorah. Thc 
main object was, no doubt, to have an indcpendcnt can- 
tonment holding in check both restless cities. The imme- 
diate cause, however, was impatience of the Kufans at the 
licence of the Syrian soldiers quartered in their City ,—an 
evil precedent attributed to Hajjaj. Conveniently situated 
in the well-watered plain betwixt the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Wasit became thc chief military centre of the Empirc, and 
so continued as long as the Caliphate itself. 

While thesc events were passing in the east, Abd al 
Melik was able after the fall of Ibn Zobeir, to throw aside 
the humiliating treat}^ concluded with the Emperor; and 
Trom the year A.ll. 73, his Generals, some of them his own 
5ons, prosecuted with vigour, but not always with success, 
i/early campaigns in Asia Minor, Armenia, and the coast 
Africa. Up to A.ri. 76, the relations between the two 
'Courts were friendly ; but thcn a singular incident broke 
he peace. The Caliph, according to Moslem habit, 
.leaded a letter to the Emperor with mention of the 
iTophet, and the versc Saj' Hc is God alone^'\ on 
lcccipt of which, the Emperor threatened that if such 
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afrroiit wcre rcpcatccl, lic would strikc coins with words 
rcspccting Mahomct gricvous to his followcrs. lIcrctoforc 
thc ]^yzantinc mint, maintaining tlic old Pcrsian coinagc, 
had supplicd thc currcncy in common usc tlirougliout 
thc l^^mpirc. Thc luTipcrors hostilc thrcat now causcd 
Abd al Mclik to cstablish a royal mint at Damascus, 
whcrc silvcr dirhcms and goldcn dinars wcrc coincd with 
a iMoslem legcnd.^ The amity of thc two Courts thus 
rudcly broken, war was prosecuted vigorously. Its fortune 
varied. In 79 A.IL, Antioch was scized by thc Greeks for 
a timc; and under Justinian sev’crc reverscs wcrc inHicted 
on the Moslems. On thc other hand, thc latter took 
many strongholds in Asia Minor, and penetrated as far 
as P 2 rzerum. The people on the border-Iands of Syria 
and Armenia suffered greatly in this chronic warfare; 
and in 84 A.II., so many churclics wcrc sct on fire that 
thc year was called “ The year of burning.’' 

With even greater energy, but morc chequered fortunc, 
the Moslem forces were engaged in Africa. Ocba pushcd 
his armies from Cairowan to the verge of the Atlantic. 
At Tangier he heard from Count Julian a tempting 
account of the prize that lay across the strait; but the 
attempt on the Spanish coast was not to be just yet. The 
Berbers w^ere treated as an inferior race ; and Koseila, one 
of their chiefs who liad embraced Islam, was embittered 

^ Weil, ^iided by discovery of Mosleni coins prior to this reign, relalcs 
this incident somewhat different]y from our Arab authorities. It is no doiibt 
tme thal we find silver coins struek by Omar in the old I^ersian mints wilh 
short sentenees as “ Praise be to the Lord,'' etc.: and this went on, more or 
less, throughout the reign of i\Iuavia, who struek golden coins with the design 
of a sword. It may be true, ahso, that loeal governors eoined Moslem money 
before this reign. But notwilhstanding, the Greek and old Persian curreneies 
held their ground throughout the Kmpire until now. It was not till this reign, 
as we are distinetly told by Arabian wrlters, that the -Mussulman coinagc 
became trustworthy either in weight or loueh. The mintage of Hajjaj was 
held the purest even by Abbasside Caliphs ; but the pietists objeeted to ils 
use, because it had as its legend a verse of the Coran, wliieh might fa]l inlo 
the hands of the inhdel, or of Moslems rilually unelean. For thc defect of a 
single grain, each of the 100 workmen now'employed in thc mint reeeived 100 
stripes ; making thus, we are told, “ 10,000 stripes for a single grain.” Ibn 
al Athir*s chapter on this subject eonlains some curious dctails on thc new 
eoinage, vol. iv. p. 337. 
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by being put to some menial officc. Cariying his country- 
men with him, and joining the Greeks, this rebel advanced 
with an overwhelming force against Ocba, who was slain, 
and his whole army destroyed. Koseila thereupon reoccu- 
pied Cairowan, but cntered into an agrcement to respect 
thc Moslem families (now his co-religionists) settled there. 
Most of thc y\rabs then retired to Eg}q:)t, and it was not 
till 69 A.ll. that anything further was attempted. In that 
year, Abd al Melik sent an army under Zoheir, one of 
Ocba’s old commander.s ; who in a great battle, having 
slain Koseila, beat both the Greeks and Berbers. But 
thcse, reinforced by sea from Sicily, again advancing, 
took Zoheir unawares, and cut his entire force to pieces. 

Such repeated calamities were sorely felt at Damascus; 
but some ycars elapsed bcfore steps coiild be taken to rc- 
storethe prestige of the Moslem arms. At last, in 74 A.ii., 
an army “ greater than ever bcfore had entered the land of 
Africa,’’ was despatched undcr command of Ilassan. From 
I Cairowan they marched to Carthage, and put to Aight 
jthe Greeks and Berbers massed in grcat numbers for its 
defencc. Then they stormed thc city, — the inhabitants 
escaping as best they coiild by sea to Sicily and Spain, — 
took much booty, and prisoncrs without number ; and 
having destroyed inany of the Roman buildings, and 
ravaged the country far and near, returned to Cairowan. 
But good fortune had not yet dawned on i\frican adven- 
Iture. .V “ Priestess ” wielding a mysterious inAuencc 
|iad succecded Koseila: and she, inspiring the Berbers 
Ovith new courage, indicted signal defeat on Hassan, who 
[ vas driven back on Barca, and there for five years forced 
| o remain inactive.^ Then, reinforced by the Caliph, he 
lj»verthrew the Priestess, who was slain in the fight. 
Ithereupon, her sons, with 12,000 of their army, joined the 
lloslem force, which then reoccupied Cairowan. Islam 
||ow spread rapidly amongst the nativcs. Hassan re- 
Ijiained in command till 89 A.ll., when he was supcrseded 
||y Musa, of whom we shall hear more anon. 

|j Mle torLiried the place, and “ l'lie CasUes of Ilassan," .says Ibn al Alhir, 
||are known by his name to the present day.'’ 
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'riic progrcss oT thc Moslcni ])o\vcr cliiring this Cali- 

])hatc in thc far lCast ancl beyoncl tlic Oxu.s, was paralysccl 

for a timc b)" tlic continuccl jcalousics ancl cliscorcl of thc 

Arab tribcs that forinccl its garrison. Thc stor}' c)f Musa, 

son of Ibn KhaziiTi, illiistratcs botli this fceling ancl thc 

rclation in which thc inclcpcnclent or protcctccl Statcs 

bc3’oncl tlic frontier stoocl towarcls thc Moslem Court. 

^ . . * 
Ibn Khazim, it will bc rcmcmberccl, having ])ut many of ' 

thc Bcni Temim to clcath, was clescrtecl by his followers, 

and rcturning to Nisapur, scnt Musa to save his pro])erty 1 

at Merve, and placc it in some strongholcl across the Oxus. 

This hc clicl with a following of one or two hunclred 

^ . l 

mountecl men. The Prince of Bokhara, ancl othcr chiefs 

whom he a])proachcd, refusccl to meet him ; but 'rarkhun, 

king of Samarcancl, rcceired him into frienclship. One of 

liis foIlowers, howc\'er, having killecl a Turcoman, hc was 

obligecl to fly to Tirmidz, where, treated kindly by thc 

Chief, he took advantage of a feast to seize his fortress. 

Kstablished there, the soldiers who had servecl undcr his 

father Aocked to him, and refugces also from Kabul and 

Herat, to the numbcr of some 8000. With thcir aid, 

Musa beat back not only the Turcomans, but the Moslem 

columns sent from Merve to dislodge him. Thus prosper- 

ing, his folIowers pressed him to recross thc river, and , 

take po.ssession of Khorasan. But he was content with 

the country beyond the Oxus, and with expelling the 

provincial Residents sent from AIcrve. Mohallab, ancl ( 

after him his sons, thought best to lcave him alone; and 

so for fiftecn years Musa was undisputecl Ruler of this 

great tract. At last, one of Mohallab’s sons, thinking 

to please Hajjaj, sent an army against him, which was 

joined by 15,000 of Tarkhun’s Turks; and by these, after 

a long siege, Musa was defeated and slain, 85 A.H. But 4 

so inveterate were the tribal leanings of Hajjaj—(who, as 

we have latcly scen, was vexed at Yezicl ]iaving spared 

some of Ibn al Ashath’s followers becausc they were of > 

\Tmen blood), that he was little pleased with ticlings of 

the death of Musa. “ I bade Yczld,” he said, “ to slay the [ 

“ Yemenite, and he replied that he hacl given him quartcr; , 
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“ aiid now his brother hastens to tell me of the death of A.II. 73 - 

“ this noble Caysite, I\Iusa son of Ibn Khazim,as if, instcad _^ 

“ of grieving', that would rejoice my heart! ” So strong ^^elid 
was the clannish jealousy and party spirit of the Arab race. 

Abd al ^\ziz, brother of the Caliph, who had long been 
Governor of Egypt, held the next title to the throne, 704 a . d . 
having been nominatcd by his father Merwan. Abd al 
Melik now sought to set his claim aside in favour of his 
own son W^elid, and was supportcd in his desire by Hajjaj. 

Hut Abd al Aziz would not surrender liis right; nor would 
he agree to the nomination of Welid e\’en as his own 
successor ;—“ Eor,” said he, “ do not I see in mine own son 
“ what thou seest in thine? Besidcs, we know not which 
“ of us may dic the first: leave it therefore thus alone.” 

The event anticipated did occur, for ncxt year Abd al 
Aziz died ; and W^elid was then done homage to as ncxt 
the Throne, throughout thc Kmpire. The only opposition 
was at Medina, where a rcciisant, affirming the old 
doctrine of popular election, dcmurrcd even under threat 
of the sword, to the declaration of an Heir-apparent. The 
Caliph, however, contcnted himself with inhicting stripes 
upon the malcontent. 

In the following year Abd al Melik died, 60 years ofAbdal 
age, having reigned 21 years, during the first portion of 
which, however, his titlc was disputed by Ibn Zobeir. 705 
From his deathbed he enjoined on his sons mildness and 
concord, and bade them makc much of Hajjaj;—“ P'or,” said 
the dying Caliph, “ it is hc that hath madc our namc to be 
“ named in every pulpit throughout Islam, and subdued 
i“ our enemies under us.” He was buried at the Jabia Gate 
of Damascus. 

Of Abd al Melik the Arabian historian says:—Hc was iii;; 
the first Caliph that resorted to treacherous exccution, as 
in the case of Amr ibn Said; the first to conduct thc cx- 
:hequer in Arabic instead of Persian ; the first to prohibit 
men talking in the Caliph^s presence ; the first to play the 
niser ; thc first to dcclare, as on the death of Ibn Zobeir, 
r Lct no onc enjoin cquity and the fear of God upon me, 

‘ or I will strikc his head from off his shoulders.” But if 
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.such thing.s wcrc rcally spokcn of hini, \vc must attri- 
butc it in grcat part to thc prejudicc of Abbassidc writcrs, 
and to thc odium naturally attacliing to his sicgc of tlic 
Iloly city and tlic dcstruction of thc Kaaba. y\part from 
the casc of Amr iljii Said, wc arc told of notliing in 
his personal control inconsistcnt with a wisc, mild, and 
just administration; although, by thc support accorded 
to Hajjaj, he must undoubtedly bc hcld rcsponsible, at 
sccond hand, for thc cruelty and injustice of Iiis Licu- 
tcnant. The chargc of pcnuriousncss, too, appears equall)' 
unfoundcd ; for at least in onc respcct hc w as lavish. 
Himself a composcr of no mcan merit, hc cncouraged 
Pocts by a j)rinccly liberality. Many stories arc told of 
literary contests held before him by such bards as Jcrir, 
Farazdac, Kotheir, and Akhtal the Christian, and of thc 
largesses conferred on such occasions. Of niggardlincss in 
any branch of thc administration, no instance has been 
given. 

Upon the whole, thc vcrdict on Abd al IMclik must bc 
in his favour. His life was a stormy onc. As a boy he 
witnessed the tumultuous scenes at Medina ending in thc 
outrage on Othman’s life,—scenes, as we know from his 
addresses to the inhabitants of that City, which made a 
lasting impression on him. He was early employed in thc 
affair.s of Mecca, and accompanied his father Merwan 
thither in the negotiations held with Ibn Zobeir. During 
the hrst half of his reign, the throne was often in jeopardy, 
and a coalition of his adversaries would probably have 
overthrown it. Yet, with but one exception, w^e never hear 
of his being betrayed into acts of bitterness and retalia- 
tion; on the contrary, before resorting to extremitics, he 
repeatedly made offers of pardon and reconciliation. In 
the end, having triumphed over all his enemies, he Ieft to 
his sons a splendid inheritance, and with it the ample and 
ready means for extending the kingdom on every side.^ 

^ He had fifteen sons by ei^ht \\ives, besidcs .slave-girls. Foiir of his sons, 
as we shall see, succeeded to the throne. 
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Haying performed the funeral service over his father’s Weiid, 
grave, WTlid returned to the Great mosque of Damascus, 
and ascending the pulpit, delivered an address lamenting 
the loss of his father and blessing his memory. 

Welid, reposing the same trust as his father in Hajjaj, Omar 
maintained him in the Yiceroyalty of the East. But 
Arabia he made over to his cousin, the pious Omar, son of cities. 
Abd al Aziz, under whom, for several years, Mecca and 
Medina enjoyed a mild and benehcent administration. 

Aided by a council of learned Citizens, his government 
of Medina was also popular. He beautihed and enlarged 
the Mosque by embracing within its court the apartments 
of the Prophet^s wiv^es, and others originally built around 
it. Artihcers were furnished by Syria ; and the Emperor, 
informed of the pious undertaking, sent a gift of gold, 
forty camel-loads of mosaics, and 100 Byzantine masons.^ 
Under Welids instructions, Omar also had the roads and 
passes on the Pilgrim routes made ea.sy, wells dug about 
the desert stations, and fountains to play at Mecca and 

^ The Eniperor presented 100,000 mithcals of gold. It all reads somewhat 
oddly immediately after the foIlowing :—“ In the same year, Maslama, the 
‘‘ Caliph’s brother, warred against the Greeks, took three fortresses, one being 
“ the Fort of Consiantine^ and slew of the mongrel Arabs 1000, carrying ofI' 

“ at the same time heavy spoil.” But we arealso told that in the year 90 a.ii, 

(70S A.D.) the Moslem admiral was taken prisoner, and as a matter of grace 
reslored to the Caliph. 

3 :>o 
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.Mcdiiia.* It was all for Omar a labour of lovc; ancl so 
wcll clid he cany oiit thcsc iiscful and ornamcntal works, 
that thc Caliph, some timc aftcr, whcn on pilgrimagc to 
thc Holy citics, cxprcssecl his dclight ancl thankhilncss at 
all hc saw. 

Thc attractions of Oinars bencficent rule clrcw away 
from thc heavy hand of Hajjaj great numbcrs of thc incn of 
Irac, who in Mecca and Mcclina thus cscapccl his t}Tanny. 
This irritated Hajjaj all the morc, ancl Omar fclt bound 
to infonn the Caliph of his increasing scverity. Hajjaj, 
on the other hancl, complainecl bittcrly of thc shclter givcn 
to his inalcontent subjects in thc Holy cities ; and Welid, 
yiclding to Hajjaj, recallcd Omar. In his room, scparatc 
Govcrnors wcrc appointed to Mccca ancl Medina, who 
ruthlessly cxpellccl the immigrants, anci threatcned with 
death any Citizen who dared to giv’c thcm shclter. One of 
such rchigees, Ibn Jobeir, who hacl been payinaster of Ibn 
al Ashath’s arm\% was after an affecting intervicw with his 
family, exccuted with hcartless cruelty by Hajjaj. This 
was a couplc of years before his own cleath, ancl remor.sc 
for it affectecl his mincl. At night he woulcl awakc with 
the vision of his victim clutching the bedclothes, and crying 
out, O E)iemy of ihe Lord^ for zvhat hast thou slain me ? 
whereupon the wrctched man would keep calling aloud, 
What have I to do with thee, thou sou of Jobeir ! 

His treatment of Yezicl and his brothers, sons of 
Mohallab, was equally crucl ahcl vinclictivc. ;\gainst 
these, it will be remembcred, Hajjaj had a grudge on 
accoLint of their Yemcnite leanings. They were now 
imprisonecl on the con\’enient charge against retiring 
Governors, of cmbezzleinent. Having to sct out on a 


^ There was need of some such .supply at Mecca, for the multitude of 
pilgrims was now so great that in a diy season the water fell altogether short. 
In fact, one year the want was so pressing that Omar bade the people join 
him in prayer ; and shortly after rain fell in such torrents that thc City was 
inundated. Such pious traits of Omar are a popular subject wilh the tradi* 
tionists. 

The Governor succeeding Omar was profane enough to praisc Welid at the 
expense of Abraham,—the former having broiight sweeL water into Mecca, 
whereas Abraham only gave them the brackish well of Zemzem. 
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campaign against the Kurds, he took them with his camp, 
under a Syrian guard. Yezid was subjected to torture, 
which he bore with fortitude ; but on one occasion the 
instrument of torture pierced his leg, and he cried aloud. 
His sister, one of Hajjaj’s wives, alarmed at the cry, 
screamed, whereupon the tyrant divorced her on the spot. 
The prisoners were fortunate enougli to effect their escape ; 
and Hajjaj, thinking they had fled to Khorasan, warned 
Coteiba of the danger. But they had taken horse in the 
opposite direction, and found refuge with Soleiman, the 
Caliph’s brother. Hajjaj was instant with the Caliph that 
Yezid should be delii-ered up ; whereupon Soleiman sent 
him,‘and his own son with him, to Damascus, both in cliains, 
with a letter supplicating mercy. Welid, touched at the 
sightjlet them depart in peace, and forbade Hajjaj to inter- 
fere, Yezid continued to live with the Heir-apparent as his 
intimate and, as we shall see hereafter, fav^ourite courtier.^ 
During the remainder of his life we do not hear much of 
Hajjaj, and it was well for him that he died before Welid, 
for he had given mortal offence to Soleiman, whose right 
of succession Welid desired to set aside in favoiir of his 
son, and the design was encouraged by Hajjaj, But the 
wrath of Soleiman, though escaped by the father, fell, 
as we shall .see, with terrible severity on his family and 
adherents. Hajjaj stands out in the annals of Islam as 
the incarnation of cruelty. But the Caliphate owed much 
to him. For twenty years the absolute Ruler of the East 
in times of trouble and danger, with anarchy abroad, per'- 
versity and hckleness at home, rebellion and wild fana- 
ticism at his doors, Hajjaj, by his brav'ery and resolution, 
maintained the strength and restored the prosperity of 
the empire in Irac, Arabia, and Khorasan. Se\’erity was 
no doubt often justihed in quelling thc turbulent elements 
around ; but nothing can cxcuse the enormous bloodshed 
and inhumanity which have handcd down his name as 
that of onc of the cruellcst tyrants the w^orld has ev'er seen." 

^ Soleinian was so much attachcd lo Vezicl thal \vhenevcr he receivecl some 
special rarity, or beautihil slave-girl, he woulcl send them to his friend, 

" dh-aclition puts the number of lives sacrificcd by Ilajjaj (apart from car- 
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A.II. S*)- An indirecl ad\'antagc has by some becn attributcd to 

the t}M'anny of Ilajjaj, in tliat his rcign of tcrror drovc 

froni thcir homes to swcll thc armies in thc hcld, 

KhoraLin, so hclp for\vard thc conquests for which thc Caliphatc 

S6-96 A.ii. \\^q]j\| is famous. A bricf otitlinc of tlicse will now bc 

705-714 

A.n. gi\'cn, beginning with thc campaign of Cotciba in Ccntral 
Asia. That great warrior advanced cvbry summcr into 
the pro\’inces bcyond the Oxus, rctiring as autumn 
advanccd to wintcr in ]\Iervc. U]) to this timc thc 
]\Ioslcm campaigns appear to have been of the nature of 
razzias, or raids, bringing the subducd lands into the 
categor}^ of allicd, protected, or tributary, rather than of 
conqucrcd and subjcct, States. Thc proceedings wcre now 
of a morc pcrmanent nature. Coteiba’s hrst advancc was 
against Balkli, Takharistan, and Kcrghana. At Balkh, 
among the captives, was thc wife of Barmek a ph}\sician, 
who was taken as a slave-girl into the harem of Abdallah, 
Coteiba’s brother. Soon after, peace being made, the lad}^ 
as a matter of gracc, was restored to hcr husband ; but 
the result of the short tmion with Abdallah w^as a son, 
acknowledged by him, and known in after-days as Khalid 
S7 A.u. thc Barmecide.^ The next campaign was against Bcikund, 
a trading emporium of Bokhara, beyond the Oxus. Thc 
Turcomans of Soghd and other hordes swarmed in such 
multitudes around Coteiba for the defence of this rich 
City, as to cut off his communications. For two months 
Hajjaj recei\’ed no tidings, and had prayers offered up for 
him in the ]\Iosques throughout the East. At last the 
Cit}’ fell. The hghting men w'ere put to the sword, their 

nage on ihe fiekl of batlle) at 120,000,—inere guess-work of course. Ile was 
foncI of making copies of the Coran with his own hand, and as a work of merit 
making distribution of ihem ; but he was bitterly opposed to Ibn Masud s 
text,—declaring that he would behead anyone who folIowed it. VIany savage 
sayings are attributed to him. The odium altaching to his name has no doubl 
magnihed his demerits, which, howevcr, with every allowance for exaggeration, 
were pre-eminently bad. 

' Weil thinks the story was invented to give the Barmeeide family aslatus 
thcy would not otherwise have had as mere natives of Balkh. There is, how- 
ever, nothing unlikely in the incident. It was altogelher in aeeord with law 
and hal>it, only in this case the lady was given back,—an act which, cven wilh 
the dishonour, must be rcgarded as mercikil in a Moslem conqueror. 
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families taken captive, and vast stores of gold and silver 
vessels with other precious things, “ spoil such as never 
before seen in Khorasan,” became the Conqueror s prize. 
In 88 A.II. another advance was made on Bokhara, and 
many places of note were taken. A heavy battle was 
fought with a vast host from Soghd and the surrounding 
districts, commanded b}’ “ a nephew of the Emperor of 
China,” who after a determined resistance was put to Aight. 
Next year, Coteiba again advanced through Soghd and 
Kish, against Werdan, king of Bokhara, who after two 
days’ hghting took to Aight; but the City resisting every 
attempt, was left unstormed. Hajjaj upbraided Coteiba 
V ith the failure, and bade him renew the altack on a plan 
furnished to him of the defences. This he did with a strong 
force, which mainly through the braveryof the Beni Temim 
(for the Beni Azd at hrst gave way before the herce onset 
of the Turks),^ routed thc enemy. Bokhara thus taken, 
the surrounding province was completely subdued. 

On the approach of winter, the Moslem troops being 
withdrawn for the season, Xezak minister of the Prince of 
Takharistan, formed a conspiracy with the surrounding 
powers to cast off the foreign }^oke too evidently now 
settling down hcavil}^ upon them. To prevent his 
Sovercign, who opposed the design, from interfering, and 
yet give an appearance of respect, he placed links of gold 
upon him. Hc then expelled the Resident,- and proceeded 
to enlist against Islam the Potentates all around, from 
Balkh as far as Kabul.^ Beyond posting a column under 
his brother, to guard the frontier, Coteiba could do nothing 
to oppose this combination till the following year, when, 
largely reinforccd from Persia, he again broke ground. 
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^ The Mosleni women froin the camp rushed oiil screaming at the relrcal- 
ing cohimn, and, bealing their liorses 011 iheir heads, forced them back upon 
the enemy. So even in these advanced and exposed campaigns \ve see that 
Ihe Moslems carried their women and families wilh ihem. 

^ The Am/i or “ Agent ” of Coteiba :—ihe “ Resident or Represcntative ” 
of ihe Caliph or of his Yiceroy, lo enforce Moslem supremacy in ihis transitional 
period. 

^ The countries named as hirnishing help and joining in the rising, are— 
Asbahbadh, Radhan, Merve-rudh, Talican, Karyal), and Juzajan. 











WELID 


[CllAl\ 1,1. 


A.II. sa- Carr\ 4 ng‘ all bcrorc him, hc found Nc/.ak .strongly postcd 
in Khiilni, at tlie cntrance of a pass guardcd by a fort. 

Kising in Bribing a dcscrtcr, he was sliown a route to turn thc pass, 

tlic lCnsl, 

and so fcll upon thc rcar of thc cncmy, who cfrcctcd cscapc 
across the valley of l^"erghana. Ilcrc Nczak was again 
takcn in a dehlc guarded on one hand by Coteiba and on 
thc othcr by his brothcr. Thus hcmmcd in for months, 
hc suffered thc c.\trcmit\' of want. But thc season again 
forcing a rcturn to wintcr quartcrs, Coteiba, unwilling to 
leave Nczak still abroad, beguilcd him into his camp with 
promisc of sa^e-condiict. Reporting thc capture to Hajjaj, 
he askcd for lea\^e to put him to death. Aftcr a long 
delay pcrmission camc ; and so, wuth 700 of his follo\\^crs,^ 
Nezak was slain and his head scnt to Hajjaj. The Princc 
of Takharistan \\'as wath liis retinuc sent to Damascus, 
where he w'as kept till Wclid’s deceasc. The pcrhdy of 
Coteiba towards Nezak was so gross, that thc IMoslem 
public, though not unused to guile in war, w'as scandalised, 
and upbraided him for it. Another painful, but less 
inexcusable, incidcnt occurred about the same timc. On 
Nezaks defeat, the king of Jiizajan, a membcr of the 
coalition, sought terms of peacc, which being granted, 
Coteiba invited him to his camp, sending one Ilabib as a 
hostage, and taking hostages in return. The king died 
whilc in Coteiba’s camp ; and his subjccts, siispecting foul 
play, put Habib to deatl'i ; upon which Coteiba retaliated 
by slaying the native hostages to a man. Having pushed 
his conquests still further into Soghdiana,- Coteiba re- 

92A.H. turned by Bokhara to l\Ierve. Next )^ear he proceeded 
to Sejestan against Ratbil, but was set frce by the con- 
clusion of peace with that Potentate. 

^ Some traditions say 12,000; hut ihese reports must be taken ciun grano. 
The popular voice ran strongly against Coteiba*s treachery, and would be 
inclined to exaggerate. 

- The King of Shoman had expelled the Moslem Resident, thinking his 
tortress impregnable. It was stormed by catapults, which must have been 
very efifective, as the niissives entered the king’s chamber. Kish and Xusaf 
were overrun ; Karyab olbering opposition, was ravaged and set on Tire, .so 
that it was called “ the burned land. ” The males were all put to death, and 
the women laken captive. 
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Id 93 A.n. Coteiba again crossed the Oxus, and marclied A.n. sti- 
on Khowarizm, the Shah liaying oiTercd him 10,000 cattle 
if he would deliver him from a rebellious brothcr. Tlie Campaign 
rebels were routed, and 4000 prisoners put to death. The Samar* 
brother and his followers were made over to the Shah, who 

93 A.ii, 

slew them and eonferred their property on Coteiba, who 
was now recalled by the news that Samarcand had thrown 
off the Moslem yoke. ]\Iaking a rapid deseent upon it, 

Coteiba thus in a speech addressed his troops:—“ The 
“ wretched Soghdians are verily fallen into our hands ; 

“ they have broken their treaty with us, as }'e have heard ; 

“ and truly the Lord will deliver Khowarizm and Soghd 
“ unto us, even as He delivered the Beni Coreitza and 
“ Nadir into the hands of the Prophet.”^ The City held 
out long, and engines had to be brought uj^ to batter the 
walls. Pearing an assault, the King sued for terms. 

Coteiba agreed to retire on a heavy tribute and quota of 
horsemen; but first he must enter, build a ]\Iosque, and 
inaugurate religious seiwice in it ; after that he would 
cwacuate the place. He entered. The fire-temples were 
destroyed and the images burned, but the City was kej3t 
and not according to promisc restored.- Coteiba’s repeated 
perfidy was much spoken against; and somc Syrian is 
said to have prophesied, biit too truly, that the Calij^hatc 
woLild yet pay the penalty, and Damascus be ravaged by 
these wild Turcomans, Meantime the conqucror’s hand 
fell heavil}' on Samarcand. Moslem families brought 
from Khorasan in great numbers were settled there ; the 
Natives were all disarmed and none dared walk abroad 
at night on pain of death. 

During the next two or three }^ears, aided by large C()tcil)a'.s 

contingents of horse from the tribes he had subducd (thc 

favourite policy in the l^ast of using subject peoples to the bcirdeis 

of China, 

^ Two Jewish tribes destroyed at Medina, Lifc of Alahonict^ pp. 273, 

307. 

“ One of the idols was held so sacred that anyune who touehed it would 
immediately die, Coteiba seized a toreh, and with a loud Takbir set it on 
' Tire ; the golden nails in it weighcd 50,000 mitheals. A granddaughter of 
I Vezdegird, taken eaptive here, was sent to Damascus, and taken into the royal 
harem. Welid had a daughter by her. 
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rivct tlieir own chain^), Coteiba pushcd his conqucsts for- 
ward, taking Kliojcnd, Sliush, and othcr cities oT l"crghana, 
till hc rcachcd Kashgar and thc conhncs of China. A 
curious talc is told of an intervicw with “ thc King of 
China,”—probabh’ a border Mandarin,—who, to rcleasc 
Cotciba from an oatli that lic would takc j^o.sscssion of tlic 
land, scnt liim a load of Chinese soil to tramplc on, a bag 
of Chincse coin by way of tribute, and four royal youtlis 
on whom to imprint liis seal. Coteiba had now reached 
the limit of liis conqucsts. While on this campaign hc 
rcceivcd tidings of tlie Caliph’s death: suddenly thc scenc 
is changed and his futurc, as we shall see, all ov’ercast. 

Like Coteiba in Central Asia, IMohammed ibn Casim, 
cousin of Hajjaj and governor of Mckran, was thc first 
grcat conqueror 011 the Indian bordcr. With a wcll-ap- 
pointed army of 6000 mcn, he advanccd on Sind and laid 
siege to its capital, Deibul. A catapult named iJic Bridc, 
worked by 500 men, laid waste thc City, and a stone shot 
from it ovcrthrew the pinnacle of thc famous temple of 
]Lidd, from which Aaunted its great red flag. The omen 
struck terror into the cnemy ; the King fled, and Ibn 
Casim, leaving a garrison in the city, pursucd him acro.ss 
the Indus, wherc, surrounded by his elephants, lie v’as 
slain in a severe engagemcnt. His wife and maidens, 
rather than suffer dishonour, set hre to their Palace, and 
were consumed with all their treasure. Then the con- 
queror took Prahmin-abad by storm,- and having madc 
terms with Ror, crossed the Biyas and invested Multan, 
which after a prolonged siege, the water having failed, 
surrendered at discrction. The Aghting men were put to 
the sword, and their families, with the crowd of attendants 
on the shrine of Budd, made captive. Multan was then a 
centre of pilgrimage, peoplc coming from all quarters to 
worship the idol. It was “ the Gateway of India and the 
House of Gold.” The s])oil was incrediblc, and doublc thc 

^ In 95 A.ll., 20,000 native levies are said lo have follo\ved Coteiba froin 
Bokhara, Kish, Nusaf, and Kho\varizm. 

- Two parasangs from the later .Mansura “ llie \dctorious.'‘ Spoken of as 
in the hilly country of llelochislan. 
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whole cost of the expedition, whicli was estimated by A.H. S6 


Hajjaj at sixty million pieces. While Ibn Casim rested 


96. 


here, enjoying the fruits of his splendid conquests, tidings 15-ogress of 
of Welid’s decease arrested his further progress east-arms in 
ward. He was recalled to Irac, where, with certain other 

100-125 

adherents of Hajjaj, he was put to the torture and died. a.h. 

With Ibn al Athir we may here anticipate a few 
ycars further the Moslem rule in India. Habib, one of 
Mohallab’s family (on which now shone the sun of 
courtly favour), as governor of Sind, fixed his court at 
R6r, and allowed the princes displaced by Ibn Casim to 
return, as protected, to their several States. The pious 
Omar II summoned them to embrace Islam, on which 
they received Arabian names. In the days of Hisham, a 
little later, Joneid pushed the ^Moslem boiinds still farther 
east. lliit the prestige of Islam again waned for a time. 

Most of the princes relapsed into heathenism, and to hold 
them in check, thc fortificd camp Mahfuza (the Protcctcd) 
was founded, from which expeditions, both naval and 
military, were sent forth. Things, howe\'er, sa\^s our 
Historian, “ remained in India on a weak and feeble foot- 
“ ing until the blesscd accession of the Abbassides.” 

It should be noted hcre that in India there was an llcathcn- 
altogcther new departure in the treatmcnt of the subjcct 
races. Idolatry was tolerated. Temples werc left stand- lolerawd 
ing, and their worship not disallowed. By Mahometan 
law, Jews and Christians might continue to profess their 
faith under Moslem rule ; and even Parsees were, by a 
.strained interpretation, brought within the exemption,^ 
as followers of the “ Book ” of Zoroaster. But idolaters 
were to be pursued to the bitter end, and uttcrly rooted 
out. Such, the plain teaching of the Coran, had been the 
habitual policy hitherto ;—the policy still, as \\’e have seen, 
pursued in Central Asia. But in Indla a new leaf was 
turned. As Weil remarks,—“ It no longer was a Holy 
‘ war,—with the view, that is to say, of thc conversion 
of the heathen. That object was now dropped. Sidc 
by side with i\llah, idols might be \\'orshipped, if only 
* ^ JJfe of J\Iahof/itJ, p. 443. 
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“ tributc wcre dtily j)aid.” And thus, cvcn under 
Mahoinetan rulc, India rcinaincd largcly a pagan land. 

Throughout this reign Moslcm armics, commandcd 
gcnerally by lcadcrs of thc royal blood, made yearly 
inrcads into Armenia and Asia Minor, whicli the Grceks, 
from reverscs nearer home, were little ablc to withstand. 
In the ycar 89 A.II. a campaign against tlic Turks on thc 
Caspian was undcrtaken with notable succc.ss. But all 
other conquests of this rcign fadc beforc thc conquest of 
Spain. That was a victory which, tliough demanding a 
separatc ehapter for itself, we must bc here contcnt to 
treat in briefcst outlinc. 

i\Iusa was, in 59 A.ll., appointed Governor of thc 
Mediterranean coast to thc west of Egypt, by Abd al 
Aziz, brother of the Caliph and Rulcr of I^^gypt, of 
which ‘A\frica”^ was a clcpendcncy. His predeccssor 
had already retrieved thc disasters tliat successi\’e]y bcfel 
the iMoslem army at Cairowan: and Musa having con- 
solidated his power in the older districts, now, with the 
aid of his two sons, pushed the Moslem conquests to the 
farthest west. In successi\'c cngagements at Sus and 
Tlemsen, he completely overt]irew thc Berbers, took 
incredible midtitudes pri.soners,^ and at last brought the 
native popu]ation, even to the bounds of Morocco, under 
his authority. Opposition ended, “ Readcrs of thc Coran ” 
\\'ere appointed to instruct thc people in the faitli." 
Xaval expeditions were also .set on foot, and successhil 
descents madc on Majorca and Sardinia.^ Having 
estabhshed his freedman Taric at Tangier, as lieutenant 


^ “Afnca‘‘ was ihe nanie for the Moslem conquesls .strelching westward 
from Eg)'pt Lo ihe Atlantic. 

- The Fiflh of the captives, the share of the state, amoiinted to 60,000; — 
thc entire mimber being ihiis 300,000—the greatest, our historian aclds, evcr 
known. Biit the traditions regarding Musa are liable Lo a touch of romancc. 

^ A few years hirlher on we are told that by 100 a.h. “ the whole of thc 
berbers were convcrlcd to Islam.'’ 

A long account is given of thc capturc of ils harbour, 92 A.ir. ; of llie 
recovery of treasure cast into thc sca, and secreted in the roof of the great 
church ; and of the riches of the spoil. Othcr dcsccnts arc mcnlioncd 135 
and 323 A.H., and hnally in 400, whcn, howc^cr, the Moslem Heet of 120 
shijDs was discomfitcd ; aTlcr which no attcmpts wcre made on thc island. 


■ 
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over the newly conquered districts in the west, Musa A.ll.so- 
returned to his headquarters at Cairowan. 

The kingdom of Spain was at this period ruled by 
Roderic a usurper, to whom Count Julian, ruler of the Spam^,^ 
coast lying over against Tangier, was bitterly opposedd 
Ceuta, on the African side, was part also of Julian s 
domain. It occurred to him that with the help of the 
iiiY^aders from the East, he might now drive the Csurper 
from the tlirone. Entering therefore into friendly rela-poA.ii. 
tions with Miisa, he explained at an interview, the ease 
with which the narrow strait might be crossed ; and 
Musa, nothing loth, was lured by the inviting prospect of 
a campaign in Spain. The Caliph, fearing the sea, at 
the first hesitated ; biit when it was explained how close 
was the opposlte shore, he gave consent. Next year, by Descem 
way of trial, Musa sent a few hundred men in four ships 
under command of Tarif, who made an easy descent on 
the near coast at a place that stlll bears his name, and ‘ 

returned with a spoil so rich that the army longed to 
repeat the attack upon a larger scale. Musa, thus 
emboldened, placed a force of 7000 men, chieAy Berbers 
and freedmen, wlth some Arabs, at the dlsposal of Taric, 
who, crossing the stralts, took possession of the fortress 
called after him, Gibraltar,- Erom thence he ravaged And of 
the adjacent country of Algezira,^ when Roderic, recelv- 
ing tidings of the descent, hastened to repel the invader. 

Taric, apprised of this through Julian and his foIlowers, 
appealed for additional troops to Musa, who sent him 
5000 Arabs. Thus reinforced, Taric was able now, wlth 
12,000 men, to hold his groimd against the great army of 
jRoderic. They met 011 the banks of the Guadalete, to 
the north of Medina Sidonia. Eor a week the issue was 
juncertain. But there was treachery in the Spanish camp. 

The numerous party opposed to Roderic, buoyed with the 

^ The daughters of the Spanish nobles used to be sent to Court to be 
'-ducated ; and Roderic, \ve are told, had taken advantage of it to dishonour 
ulian’s daughter, which was the cause of this bitterness. Gibbon rejects the 
dory, and Hallam also is so inclined ; but for our story it is immaterial. 

- Jebel-Taric, the hill of Taric. ^ Arabic for peninsula. 
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hopc that tlic Arabs, satiated with spoil, would soon 
rccross thc sea, and leavc thc throne to its proper 
claimant, foiight fccbly, and at last gavc way. Thc 
Spanish forcc was routed, and Rodcric in his flight 
drowncd. ]Rit thc spoil had not the cffcct expcctcd. 
Instead of retiring, the Arabs, Hushcd with victory, 
stormcd h^cija ; and, daily swellcd by fresh contingents 
sccnting from afar a rich rcward, spread thcmsclves over 
the land. Alalaga and Granada were captured and thc 
provincc ovcrrun. The people cvcrywhere Hed to thc 
hills and fortresses, vainly fancied impregnable ; and all 
the quicker, at the fcarful report spread by the Conqucrors 
themselvcs that they fed on human llesh. Leaving 
Cordova besieged by onc of his generals, Taric, guided 
still by Julian, hastened to Toledo, the capital, which to 
his astonishment he found deserted by all but Jews. 
These, delivered from Christian thraldom, now threw in 
their lot with the invaders (how different from the days 
of Mahomet!), and wcre placed in charge of citics which 
the Conquerors found themselves too few to occupy. The 
inhabitants had all fied in terror, some as far even as 
Galicia.- But it was by no means the policy of the Arabs 
to make the land a desert. And so the people were 
gradually tempted back by promise of security, toleration 
for their religion if only preached unostentatiously, and 
the establishment of Christian courts. In a city beyond 
the hills, carried there perhaps for safety, a relic beyond 
all value fell into Taric’s hands, the famous Table of 
Solomon, set with pearls and rubies and all manner of 
precious stones, and having 360 feet. With this price- 
less jewel, Taric returned to Toledo, having within the 
short space of two years, reduced the greater part of 
Spain, and put every enemy to Aight that dared to meet 
him in the field. . 

The splendid exploits of his Lieutenant made Musa 
cnvious. To rival his success, he set out himself with a 
large force and many warriors of note, and landed in 
Spain, 93 A.H. Guided in a course which Julian pro- 
mised him would cclipse the glory of Taric, he struck out 
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a new line of victory, stormed Sidonia, Carmona, and the A.H. 8«)- 
ancicnt capital Seyille. IMerida was laid siege to, and the 
walls battered by engines. It resisted many months, and Merida, 
the garrison fought with desperate bravery. A spot, our 
Historian tells us, was still in his day called the “ Martyrs’ 
bastion,” where a column of Moslems was cut to pieces b}^ 
a party issuing from a hole beneath the wall. At last the 
city fell, and Musa, on ihc way to Toledo, met Taric at 
Talavera. He reeei\'ed him angrily, struck him on the 
head with his whip, and demandcd an aecount of the booty. 
Priendly relations restored, the fampus table was given 
up to Musa.^ The generals then separated, Taric for 
Saragossa, and Musa for Salamanca and Astorga. Sara- Saragossa. 
gossa held out long, and it was not till Musa had rejoined 
his Lieutcnant there that by their united efforts it was 
stormed. Musa thcn continucd his victorious progress to 
the extreme north-east of Spain, and occupying Tarragona 
and Barcelona, reaehed as far even as to Gerona, on the 
borde-r of Pranee. There, tradition says, he was con- 
fronted by an image with the words engraved “ Sons of 
Isinaily hitJierto and }io /arthcr — Rctnrn! ” and so he 
turned back.^ Taric, taking a more southerly eourse, 
overran the entire coast, redueing Tortosan on the Ebro, 
Yaleneia, and other leading cities on his way. 

The tidings of Taric’s ill-treatment by Musa had Musa 
rneanwhile reached the Caliph, who, displeased at it, and 
not unlikely jealous of his Vieeroy’s independent attitude, 7^3 
I sent a messenger to recall him to Damascus. Thc sum- 
^ mons met him on a new campaign to the West. Bidding 
I the messenger fall into his train, Musa continued his * 
progress of vietory and -devastation, till entering Galicia, 
he came in sight of the blue waves of the njrthern sea.^ 

I • 

^ One of the feet was wanting, supplied hy a golden sub.stiUite. More of . 
this in note below. 

\\ 

' - The tradition is curioiisly proleptic, and shows how fal)le often enters our 

annals. The words given are : “ Sons of Isinael ! here is your limit. Go 
I “ back ! And if ask why, I tell you, that otherwise ye shall return to dis- 
cord among yourseIves, so that ye shall slay and behead one another.” 

, ^ “ Carrying the messenger with him he passed on to new parts, sla}-ing 

'• ‘ and taking captive, pulling down churches and breaking up their bells, till he 
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A second mc.s.scngcr follo\vecl him to Lugo, with a stcrncr 
and immediatc mandate. He was turned out of thc camj) 
b}' thc imperious Conqueror, who now, howcver, fclt that 
the summons could no longer bc disobeycd. Carrying 
Taric therefore with him, he turned his face southward : 
and so, marching through the sccnes of their unparalleled 
achievement, the two Conqiierors made thcir way back to 
thc straits of Gibraltar, J 3 efore quitting Spain, IMusa 
placed his son Abd al Aziz at the hcad of the govcrn- 
ment. 'Two other sons were also put in command, thc 
one at Cairowan, the other over Westcrn Africa. Perhaps 
no family ever enjoyed a wider fame, or powcr more 
uncontrolled, than that of IMusa at the moment. 

The marvellous achievements of Musa—with but few 
parallels in history—were sufficient to have disturbed the 
equilibrium of any mind. ISut this will hardly excuse the 
indiscretion which led the recalled Conqueror to make his 
return through Africa a royal and triumphal progress, and 
thus justify the suspicions which had no doubt already 
marked him out at Court as a subject of danger. He 
carried with him countless store of rare and precious 
things, laden on endless lines of waggons and camels. A 
multitude of virgins of noble birth with their attendant 
maidens, and a vast crowd of Gothic captives in their 
strange attire, following in his train, attracted the gaze of 
the astonished people as he passed along.^ At Cairo he 
stayed some time, and distributed rich marks of favour 
among his friends, especially the family of his patron Abd 
al Aziz, the late governor of Egypt, to whom he owed his 
rise. Progress was thus so slow that he did not reach 
Damascus till after the death of Welid. The new Caliph, 
Soleiman, received him coldly, deposed him from all his 
commands, cast him into prison, and laid such heavy 
demands upon him, that he was reduced to poverty, and 

“ reached the high lands orerlooking the green ocean. When ihe second 
“<*inessenger arrived in ihe cily of Lugo, he seized the reins of his mule and 
“ marched him oul of ihe camp,” etc. 

^ “ Thirly thousand virgins \vith their allendant maidens*’ : but the whole 
story of Musa is cast in an e.xtravagant style. 
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wlien releasecL forced to becr from his friends the means of A.II. SG- 
living. To add to his misfortune, his son Abd al Aziz, ' 
whom he had left to succeed him in Spain, was assassinated, ^l«sa’s son 

• niurdereu, 

as is supposed, by secret orders from Damascus ; and the 97 a.h. 
heartless Soleiman sent his head to the father with an 7^5 
insulting message:—“a grievous error on the Caliph’s 
part,” justly adds the Arabian annalist. Taric also must 
have retired into private life, for we hear no more of him. 

The fall of both resembles that of Khalid, — an ungrateful 
end for the three great ConqLieror.s of their age.^ 

The era of Welid was glorious both at home and Grandeur 
abroad. There is no other reign, not excepting evcn that ^ 

of Omar, in which Islam so spread abroad and was con- 
solidated. We may safely accept the judgment of the 
impartial Weil, who tells us that, “ although Mussitlman 
“ historians, because of his supporting Hajjaj, call Welid a 
“ tyrant, he is in oitr eyes the greatest, and in every respect 
“ the most powerfuI and illustrious, ruler amongst all thc 
“ Commanders of the Faithful.” From the borders of 

^ .\iiother, l)Ul moro romanlic, and lo.ss likoly, narrativo is as h)}Io\vs - 

Musa roached Damascus while Wolid was yel alive {which, if we look only 
to ihe dates, is not improbahlo). lle vauntod himsolf at court, in depreciation 
of Taric, as the conqueror of Spain ; and among the spoils belonging to him- 
self and as such presentod to the Galiph, \\'as “ Solomon's table.” d'aric , 

upon this claimed that the. prize was his, which .Musa denied. “ Ask hini 
ihen,” said Taric, “what has become of the lost fool ” (.see former note). 

Musa coukl not lell ; whereujion Taric (who had kopt it by him for just such 
an occasion) produced tho wanting- piece. And so Welid was satished that 
Musa had really treated Taric badly. 

A curious account is also given of the death of Abd al Aziz, Musa’s son. 

IIimse]f an excellent man, he fell undor the inHuenco of Roderic's widow, who 
persuaded him to adopt the princoly habits of the country. Ilis followei'S being* 
slow to make courtly obei.sance (as ro.sembling proslralion at jirayer), she had 
a low’ throshold made, through which all had to stooji as tlioy approached the 
throne. She al.so made him wear Roderic*s jewelled crown. llis followers on* 
this conspired to slay him as a renegade, 97 a.h. Others held that Soleiman, 
probably fearing that Abd al Aziz might assume regal and independent power, 
sent orders for his death at the time his krther came to grief at court, and that 
his enemies fell upon him as he was praying in his chamber with ihe Coran 
before him. “ When the head w^as sent to his father with the C^liph’ 's cruel 
question, ‘ Dost thou rccognise it?’ heexclaimed, — ‘ Welcome to thy mar- 
“ tyrdom, my son ; for truly they did slay thec in thy piety and u|)rightness.’ 

“ And it was counted as one of Soleiman's chicf misdeeds. ” 
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China and thc banks of ihc Indus to thc Atlantic, liis 
word was law, In his reign culturc and the arts bcgan to 
nourish. IIc enlargcd and beautihcd thc AIosqucs o^ 
Mcdina and Jcrusalcm, and foundcd onc at Damascus, 
which still cxists. Hc cstablishcd schools and hospitals, 
and madc provision for thc agcd, blind, and lamc. llc 
frcqucntly visitcd the markcts ; and so cncouragcd manu- 
facturc and dcsign, that pcople bcgan to takc an intercst 
in thcir advanccment, Roads, with wells at convcnicnt 
stations, werc madc throughout thc kingdoin, and thc 
comfort of travellers, notabh^ of pilgrims to thc Hol}' 
places, specially carcd for. IMorc perliaps than any otlier 
Caliph, he knew how to hold tlie balance between thc 
Arabian tribal rivalrics, and rulcd at largc witli a powcrful 
hand. If Hajjaj be an exception, Welid, at thc lcast, held 
him in better check than did his predccessor. Looking 
at it from hrst to last, we shall not hnd in thc annals 
of the Caliphatc a more glorious reign than that of 
Welid. 

As a proof of his mildness and consideration, it is told 
of him that when in 91 A.ll. 011 Idlgrimage, hc visited 
Alcdina and made large prescnts to thc peoplc, thc court 
of the I\Iosque was cleared of worshippcrs, that in com- 
pany with Omar he might inspect at leisure the improvc- 
ments he had madc. One old man alonc would neither 
rise up nor salute the Caliph. Omar tried to divert thc 
attention of his cousin from thc uncourtly worshipper; but 
W^elid saw, and at once recogniscd him. “ How art thou, 
Said ? ” cried the Caliph. Without the slightcst movement 
or salutation, the aged man replied :—“ V^ery well, I am 
“ thankful to say, and how doth the Commander of the 
“ Faithful ? ” “ The last of his race ! ” cxclaimed Welid, 

in admiration of the fast vanishing homeliness and sym- 
plicity which others might have rebuked as uncourtly 
rudencss. 

It has been already noticed that Wclid wished to dis- 
place his brother Solciman from being Heir-apparent in 
favour of his own son, He died before the changc could 
be accomplished: but the effect was, not the less, to 
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create an intense feelincf of rescntment in thc mind of A.ii. Rii- 

^ . 9(j. 

Soleiman, especially towards Coteiba and the adherents 

of Hajjaj, both of whom had encoiiraged \\"elid in his 

design. 

Welid was forty-five at his death, and he had reigned 
nearly ten }'ears. 
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SOLEIMAN succeeded at once to the tlirone. It went as 
a saying at Damascus that Wclid s turn was for art; 
Soleimans for the Harem and good living; Omar’s (tl^e 
next to follow) for devotion. The fashion of the Court 
changed accordingly. With the hrst, the talk was of 
culture ; with the second, of slave-girls, marriage, and 
divorce ; with the third, of austerity, and recitation of thc 
Coran by night. The prowess of the Empirc wancd under 
Soleiman. He was called, indeed, the Key of blessing,— 
but only because he nominatcd Omar for his succe.ssor. 

Soleiman weakened the administration of Spain b\^ 
conniving at,—if indeed he did not actually order,—thc 
murder of Abd al Aziz, the able follower of his father Musa; 
the Christians, prohting by the neglect that followed, rose 
upon their conquerors in Asturias, and the mountainous 
region in the north. Ibn Casim, the successful invader of 
India, recalled as a follower of the hated Hajjaj, came 
to an evil end. And under one of the sons of Mohallab 
'"now the favoured house) who succceded, the progress of 
Islam in the far East slackencd, and its prcstige declined. 

With Coteiba, the death of Welid caused the utmo.st 
consternation. Appointed b}^ Hajjaj, hc well knew thc 
bitterness of Soleiman towards all his adhcrents, and the 
danger in which they stood from the enmity of Yezid, 
the favourite of thc day, In an evil hour, he set up for 
himself, and called on thc army to join him against the 
Governmcnt. But miscounting his inlluencc, he fatally 
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overshot tlie mark. The troops did not respond. The 
Yemen faction was hostile, and rallied under an opposing 
banner. Pighting thus with but a scanty fo]lowing, he 
was slain, and his head, with those of eleven of his 
brethren, sent a welcome offering to the Caliph. And so 
the conqueror of Bokhara, Samarcand, and Kashgar, came 
to an untimely and dishonoured end. It was said of him 
by a Turk, Cotciba at thc 'loorhrs ciui loas niorc tcrrlblc to 
ns than Yczid at oitr vcry door. He liad been one of the 
greatest heroes of Islam, were not his name stained b)" 
treachery and bloodshed, and his career ciit short b)^ a 
heedless rebellion. 

Yezid son of IMohallab, the Caliphs ininion, was at 
hrst appointed to Irac, but iinwilling to incur unpopularity 
in collecting the severe assessinents of Hajjaj,which barely 
sufficed for the now ]avish expenditure at Damascus, he 
obtained the nomination of a hnancial officer to undertake 
the ungrateful task. Tinding, ]iowever, the exchequer 
thiis closed against his own extravagance, he prevailed on 
the Calijih, by the vain boast that his conquests would cast 
Coteiba’s into the shade, to give him Khorasan. Arriving 
at Merve nearl)^ a )’ear afier the outbreak of Coteiba, he 
felt bound to make good his boast; and casting aside his 
luxuries, took the lead of the arin)", now 100,000 strong, of 
whom some 60,000 were Arabs. His efforts were directed 
to the tract lyingon the south-eastern recess of the Caspian 
Sea,^ which, as we have seen, had been overrun by Said 
jbn al Aas so long ago as the reign of Othman. But 
though tributary in naine, the native Rulers, conscious of 
heir strength, were ever withholding payment of their 
lues, and no one dared to set foot within tliat inaccessible 
ind rebellious region. This region formed a barrier to com- 
nunication between Irac and Meiwe, and a southern cir- 
:uit liad consequent]y to be inade b)^ troops and travellers 
or Central Asia. It was therefore an important object to 
educe the interv'ening space. Starting from Merve, Yezid 
irst attacked Jorjan ; and its defenders were driven back 
ato their dehles, where after suffering much hardship the)’ 

’ Jorjan, Tabaristan, ctc. 
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camc to lcrms. Hcrc Yczid ^acc Tirst proof tliat hc 
mi^ht vic with Colclba in cruelty as wcll as conqiicst ; for 
althoii^h all wlio had madc tcrms wcrc sparcd, thc country 
was raragcd, innumerablc captires taken, and multi- 
tudes slain in co!d blood.^ Leavin^ 4000 in Jorjan, hc 
marched south-west to Tabaristan, whcrc thc Ihdncc, not- 
withstanding help from Gilan and Dcilcm, was discomhted 
and dri\'cn into the hills. Tluthcr thc Moslcms followin^ 
wcre drawn within dangcrous dehlcs, whcnce scvcrely 
punished, thcy werc pursucd again into thc plain. This 
rc\'ersc encouragcd the men of Jorjan, breaking thcir 
treaty, to fall upon the garrison, and slay thcm to a man. 
Alarmed at his rear being thus cut off from Mcrve, Yczid 
made peace with Tabaristan ; and turning back to Jorjan, 
swore a great oath (similar to that of Khalid) that hc 
would not stay his sword till he had eaten bread of corn 
ground by the blood of his enemies. The City, strongly 
planted on an eminence, lield out for se\'en months, and 
then fell into the hands of the inhuman conqueror, who 
butchering thousands of his victims in an adjoining valley, 
turned the stream upon a mill that overlooked the ghastly 
scene, and so fulfilled his oath. He also lined the ap- 
proaches to the City on the right hand and on the left, for 
miles, with impaled bodies.^ Yezid returning to Merve, 
reported his success to the Caliph, and with a vainglorious 
boast magnihed the booty into an enormous sum, such as 
would have yielded four million pieces for the Fifth.^ 

To counterbalance the victories in Central Asia, Solei- 
man had the mortihcation of hnding the vast preparations 
made to storm Constantinople useless. Shortly before his 
death, Welid had htted out a Aeet to attack the Byzantine 
capital by sea, while columns from Armenia and Asia 
Minor co-operated by land. Everything appeared to favour 

^ Tradition places the number at 14,000, which seems hUrdly credible. 

- Tradition varies as to the numbers from 12,000 to 40,000; but here again 
the statement seems incredible. 

^ Another tradition says six millions. Ilis secretary warned him of the 
danger of making so extravagant an estimate, a warning which, as we shall 
sec, was not misplaced. 
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the project. Rebellion at home had paral}^sed the Greek A.ll. 9 G- 
power, while the disloyalt}' of Leo the Isaurian, who 
joined hands \\'ith Maslama the Caliph^s brother in com- 
mand, afforded the best prospect of success. Unex- 
pectedly, Leo himself w^as raised to the throne, and threw 
the unnatural alHance over. The Moslem troops on both 98 a.h. 
5 ides of the Bosphorus were defeated, and suffered such 
hardship from hunger, frost, and pestilence, that after 
[ying before Constantinople for a }xar, the fleet was 
Porced to retire, and the invasion came to a disastrous and 
[nglorious end. 

Soleiman died carly in 99 A.IJ., at Dabic, in the north, Death of 
Afliither he had gonc to watch the B\v.antine struggle. 

>on, nominated his siiccessor, died beforc him. On his Sept. 
Jeathbed the Caliph wished to appoint another son, a ' ^ ' 

ninor ; but he was persiiaded instead to namc Omar, son 
)f his uncle Abd al Aziz so long govcrnor of Kgypt, 
ind after him his brother Ye/.id, to siicceed. For the 
lomination of Omar, the memoiy of Soleiman is blcssed, 
hough he himself receives but little other praise. Thc 
ollowing incident illustrates his heartless cruelty, and 
Dw the manners of his Court did but follow suit. On 
'ilgrimage to i\Iecca, he haltcd at Medina, where a con- 
oy of 400 Greek captives were brought into his camji. 

)oomed to death, the}’ were ranged before the royal 
ssembh" for the Courtiers and Poets in the Caliph’s train, 
y way of sport, to try thcir hands upon. One after 
laother, these brought his sword down iipon the neck of 
I wretchcd captive ; and at each ringing stroke, the head of 
i victim rolled off. The turn came to ]^"arazdac, the poet, 

,Jio was handcd a sword the worse for wear. Once and 

I 

i^ain the blow failcd of its effect, whereat thc Caliph 
id thosc around him jcered. Upbraided thus for his 
.'vk\vardness, Farazdac cast thc sword awa}', aiid extem- 
jbrised some couplets which turned the laugh aside.^ 

j ^ The poelry is indubitable evidenee of Ihe cruel tale being founded on 
J t. The point of it lies in this, that a soniewhat eorresponding failure 
H once been experienced by a chief of the Beni These were the 

ijternal rclatives of the Caliph, who, joining thcir master, had exposed 
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Solcinian was not onl\' crucl but dissoliitc and jealous ; 
and as such was uscd to guard his Marein by a watch of 
cunuchs. Handsomc in mien and featurc, it is rclatcd of 
him that at Dabic, arra\'cd in a grccn robc and turban, hc 
lookcd at himsclf in thc mirror, and said, “ Am I not the 
kingly youth ? A slavc-girl stood admiring by ; “ Whal 
thinkest thou ? ” he said to hcr. “ I was thinking,” shc 
sang in plaintlve verse, “ that thoii art the bcst of joys, if 
“ thou wouldest but rcmain ; yct for mankind there is no 
“ continuing here. No blemish can I sec in thee that is 
“ in other men, cxcepting only that thou, like them, must 
“ pass away.” And hc died within thc week,—having 
rcigned two years and a half. 

Farazdac to the rldicule of the company; and so he adroitly turned the 
laiigh against them in his stinging vcrscs, whicli ridiculcd thc faihirc of thcir 
own chiehain. 

The hrst captive brought up, a Patrician, was assigncd as a mark of hononr 
to a great-grandson of Aly, lo behcad. Thc poet Jarir was also honourcd 
with a captive of rank. Il is almost incredible that such hcartlcss dcspilc 
should have been shown towards human life. But so wc read, and that 
without any comment or expression of surprisc. How low thc moralc of thc 
Court under Soleiman ! 
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99-101 A.II. 717-720 A.D. 

If Soleiman dirferecl from Welid, Omar differcd incom- Omar ll,, 
parably more, not only from both, but also from all other 
Caliphs both before and after him. An unaffected piet}’, 70 
tinged albeit with bigotry, led to uprightness, moderation, 
simplicity of life, and to a rule that was cminentl}' just 
and peacehil. On assuming the Caliphate, the royal 
grooms brought before him the prancing steeds of thc 
court stables to choose from ; but he preferred his own 
modest equipage. Ile bade his wife surrender to the 
treasury the costly jewels given her by her father Abd 
al Melik, else he could no longer live with her ; and she 
obeyed ; on Omars death, her brother Yezid succeeding 
to the throne, offered to restore them, but she, mindful of 
hcr husbands wish, declined. Calling his other wives and 
slave-girls to him, Omar told them, that as now he had to 
bear the weight of empire, the}" must no longer expect 
from him the same attention and benevolence as before ; 
but it was open to them to leave: they wept, and all 
declared that they would not be parted from him. In his 
lirst oration he invited only those to join his company who 
would help in doing that which was just and right. Poets, 
Orators, and such like, soon found that his Cpurt was 110 
place for them, while it was thronged by godly and devout 
divines. His pious scruples led him sometimes into acts 
of puestionable expediency. The demesnes at Fadak, re- 
served by the Prophet for public charity,^ but some time 

^ Life of Mahouiet^ pp. 4S6, 518. 
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back \\'roncTfiilly appropriatcd b\’ Mcrwaan for tlic cxpcnscs 
of Ihc Coiirt, \\'crc now^ rcstorcd to thcir original usc ; and 
this, \\'ith othcr rcsumj)tions of thc kincl, crcatcd ill-fccling 
in the Ro)'al housc. llis dcvotion to Islam |)rcjudiccd 
him against the cmploymcnt of Jcws and Christians: and 
in a rcscript addrcssed to his lieiitcnants hc bade thcm 
cxalt thc triic faith, abasc all othcrs, and appoint nonc but 
]\Ioslcms to offices of triist,—quoting vcrscs of thc Coran 
in support of his cominand.^ He w^as also hard and un- 
pitiful in exacting from those of othcr crecds the scvercst 
burdcns it was la\vful to im{)osc. Biit whatcver thc 
bigotry or even fanaticism of his rulc, and howcA^er much 
he may ha\^e soiight to proselytise by favouring the 
religion of Islam, his jiistice in administering thc law 
according to its dictates, was surpassed by none. When 
appealed to by the Christians of Damascus to give 
them back the Church of St. John turned by Welid into 
the city AIosque,—though unable to concede their request, 1 
he restorcd to them othcr churches, which under the 
capitulation should have been theirs, in compensation. 

Hitherto in the Public prayers on P>iday throughout 
the Empire, a petition cursing Aly had been in use. Thc 
imprecation was now withdrawn. A sense of duty no 
doubt led to this action, justihed, as he thought, by a 
passage in the Coran, which enjoins justice and kindness j 
tow^ards relatives.‘^ When a schoolboy at Medina, thc ] 
practice had been denounced to him by a holy man, 
whose teaching he adopted, and never departed from. 
Omar had urged his father to discontinue it when Governor i 
of Egypt; but hc replicd that the cessation, ho\vever other- 
wise right and proper, would damage the Omeyyad reign, 
and favour transfer of the Caliphate to the house of Aly. j 
The imprecation was resumed after Omar’s death. But 
its temporary abolition did no doubt stimulate the move- 
ment now taking shape against the ruling Dynasty. 

In the second year of his reign there w^as a Theocratic L 
rising in Irac that did not differ from othcrs of its kind, I 
excepting that from the leniency of Omar it gained a I 
^ Coran iii. iiS and v. 58. - Coran xvi. 90. * 
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dangerous head, reqiiiring in the end 10,000 men to put A.H. 90 - 
it down, Mis conduct was certainly here cliaracterised by 
weakness. Though up in arms against him, he forbade Kharejitc 
these Socialists to be attacked until they had first shed irac,"^ 
blood. Sending for their leaders, to argue tlieir grievances 100 a.h. 
and traitorous tenets witli them, he heard their scruples 
patiently and answered thcm, but without effect. What 
troubled him most was their plea that, though he himself 
was orthodox and saintly, yet the godless Yezid would 
succeed him. Omar could only answer that with succession 
to the Throne he could not interfere, as it liad been so 
provided by the same authority from which his own title 
was derived. The faction w^as stimulated by Omars con- 
cessions to their prejudices ; and equally so w^ere the 
Omeyyad family troubled at his attitude, as dangerous to 
their dynasty.^ 

There is not much to record of adv'enture, military or ElTorts at 
administrative, in the reign of Omar. Mis hrst concern 

’ ^ ^ in Airica 

was to bring safely back what remained of the armament and Spain. 

so bootlcssly launched by his predecessors against Con- 

stantinople. Large supplics of food and carriage w^ere 

sent to Maslama, and the withdrawal w^as thus successfully 

carried out. Elsewhere the efforts of Omar were mainly 

marked by endeavours to convert the nations to Islam. 

1 Among the Berbers these were most successful. But in 

! Spain the task was not so easy; and therefore, to reduce 

i the inAuence of the Christians, their lands were divided 

amongst the Conquerors. A royal Mosque w^as also 

founded, in this reign, at Saragossa. To promote con- 

version in the East, Omar addressed a rescript to the 

kings of Sind, inviting them to embrace Islam, with the 

promise of thereby enjoying all the privileges and immu- 

nities of the Arab race, This they did, and obtained 

Arabian names, but again, in the reign of Hisham, 

apostatised. 

The most marked event, how'ever, in the reign of 

^ It is even assertecl that they sel one to poison his clrink, and that of this 
he diecl. Biit this is not consislent with other traditions, and looks like a 
fabrication of the Abbasside enemies of the Omeyyacl line. 
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A.ll. Oniar, was ihc arraignnicnt or son of Aloliallab. 

Evcn Soleiman is saicJ to liav'c bccomc dissatisfic(J with 
Kall of his fa\'oiirite; ancl Omar, rcgarding him now as a tyrant, 

99A.H. summoncd him to givc an account of his stcwardship in 

Khorasan. Yczid no sooncr sct foot in Irac than hc was 
put in chains, and so conductcd to Damascus. Omar held 
him to thc lctter of liis rcportcd victorics and prize in 
Central Asia. In wain Yezid protestcd that the rcport 
waas madc to magnify thc achicvement in thc people’s 
cyes, and that hc had ncver thought of bcing callcd to 
account for the exact amount w 4 nch he had namech 
Omar would none of the excuse; Yezid must produce a 
reckoning of thc w^hole, and make good what was duc. 
Einally, hc was banished in coarse prison dress to an 
island in the Red Sea. But w^arned of his dangerous aims 
e\^en in that isolated place, the Caliph removed him to 
Aleppo, where he was kept in strict conhnemcnt. His 
son, whom he liad left to take his place at AIerve, came to 
intercede for him, but in vain ; and dying shortly after, 
Omar performed the funeral service OY^er him, saying that 
he was a better man than his father. Yezid had fancicd 
Omar to be but a sanctimonious hypocrite; he now^ found 
him terribly in earnest; but he had reason to fear his 
successor even more. On hearing that Omar had sickened, 
he bribed the guard, and effected his escape to Bussorah, 
where he raised a dangerous rebellion, as wc shall in the 
sequel see. 

Reli^ous The policy pursued in Khorasan and Central Asia after 
lChorasan recall of Yezid is another evidence that the Caliph was 
more intent on the spread of the P"aith than on temporal 
aggrandisement. There w^ere loud cries of harshncss and 
exaction from the professed converts of Khorasan. Omar 
sent for a deputation of these to represent thcir grievances, 
and hnding their complaint well-founded, deposed Jarrah 
the Yiceroy, and insisted that all who said the creed, and 
joined in the religious services, should be exempt from 
burdens, and placed on the same footing as themselves. 
To consolidate his rule, he stayed the sword against out- 
lyingcountries, and called in the garrisons and columns that 
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had been settled in those heathen parts. Throughout all 
the provinces retained, the people hnding now the comfort 
and advantages of conversion, began to Aock in multitudes 
to the faith. At first they were tested by their willingness 
to be circumcised ; but Omar hearing of it, forbade a test 
nowhere enjoined in the Coran; “ for Mahomet,” said he, 
“ was sent to call men to the faith, not to circumcise them.” 
The burdens on unbelievers were imposed, as elsewhere, 
to the utmost, but justice towards them must also be 
observed. No churches, synagogues, or fire-temples were 
to be destroyed : but the erection of new ones was for- 
bidden, The policy of Omar was thus to hll Khorasan 
and the adjoining districts with a population of contented 
believers; to consolidate the faitli and cast the sword 
aside. And in this policy so far as his short and transient 
reign allowed, he was successful. 

A son of seventeen died before him. Some touching 
passages are related of Omar’s conversation with this 
yoiith, who was like-minded with him in high religious 
aspiration. He urged his Kather to enforce reform and 
bring back society to the primitive practice of what was 
right. Omar replied that he had done what he could by 
gentle means, but if Moslem rule were to be regenerated 
as his son desired, it must be accomplished by force; and 
“ there is no good,” said he, “ in that reform which can be 
“ enforced by the sword alone.” 

Though devoid of stirring events, there is much that 
is attractive in the reign of Omar. It is a relief, amidst 
bloodshed, intrigue, and treachery, to hnd a Caliph devoted 
to what he believed the highest good both for himself and 
for his people. The saint might be morbid, over-scrupu- 
lous, arid bigoted; but there are few, if any, throughout 
this histor}% whose life leaves a more pleasing impression 
on the readers mind than that of Omar. 

It was the middle of loi A.ll., after a reign of two 
years and a half, that Omar sickened. In a few weeks 
he died, and was buried at Dair Saman, near Hims. He 
was succeeded by his cousin Yezid, son of Abd al Melik, 
according to his brother Soleiman’s last will. 
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Yezii) II 

101-I05 A.II. 720-724 A.D. 

Tiie Kharcjitc oiitbrcak in Irac liacl hardly bccn quclle(l 
when a more serious rising threatcned Yezid II — thc rebcl- 
lion, namely, of his namesakc Yczid son of Mohallab. The 
accession of the new Ruler revived tribal jealousies ; for his 
wife was niece to Hajjaj ; and so throwing over the Ycinen 
faction, Yezid 11 took up thc cause of the family and 
adherents of Hajjaj, ali of whom, as we have secn, had becn 
sorely pursued by Soleiman. Yezid, AIohallab’s son had, as 
thc favourite of Soleiman, unfortunately as it now turned 
out for himself, carried out the orders of his Patron with 
great severity; and turning a deaf ear to her cry, had con- 
hscated to a vast amount the wealth which the })resent 
Caliph’s wife inherited from her father; and so her hus- 
band had threatened that if he cver came to power, lie 
would cut him into a thousand pieces. PYr this reason 
Yezid, when he heard of Omar’s last sickness, and knew 
that his enem}" Yezid H must succeed, escaped from 
prison, and fled to Bussorah. There he rallied numerous 
friends around him, for with all his failings Yezid was free 
and openhanded ; so having attacked the Palace, he slew 
the Governor, seized the treasury, and by profuse largesses 
raised a threatening force. The Caliph, now alarined, sent 
to offer a free pardon ; but Yezid had too deeply compro- 
mised himself, and must Aght it out to the bitter end. Thc 
rebellion gaincd so grcat a head, that he was able to send 
governors to Fars, Kerman, and other centres in the iLast. 
At Bussorah all the adhercnts of Hajjaj that fell into his 
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hands were slain, but the Chief men of the city, even such A,ll. loi- 
as favoured Yezid, fearing to compromise themselves with 
the Court, made their escape to Kufa. Yezid himself 
settled down inactive at Biissorah, till tidings of an army son of 
80,000 strong advancing from Syria under eommand of 
Maslama the Caliphs brother, forced him to take the 
field. His brothers urgcd him to leave Irac and occupy 
Khorasan, or the strongholds in the nearer moiintains, 
where the discontented would Aock to him, and thus 
weary out the S}a*ian forcc; but he declincd to bc 
“ like the bird that Aies from hilltop to hilltop,” and 
so movdng forward he occupied \Yasit. Maslama ad- 
vanced on Kufa where there w^as a strong j.art}" in fa\'Our 
of Yezid ; and having deposed thc Go\'ernor, with diffi- ' 
culty suppressed a rising, Then crossing the Kuphratcs, 
he took ground on the left bank of thc river. Yezid, 
leaving one of his brothers with a strong reseiwe at 
W^asit, marched against his enemy. A week passed 
in skirmishing and single combats. Then Yezid attacked 
the Caliphs army by night, but they were on the alert 
and thc onsct failed. Next day there was a grcat battle. 

Yezid harangued his army, denouncing the Omey}'ads 
as a godless race, against whom it werc a more sacred 
duty to war than against the Turks, and thus bring 
back the pure obseiwances of their holy faith,—^words 
that must have sounded strange from the Hps of the 
unprincipled worldling. On the othcr sidc, to nerve his 
men by making retrcat impossible, Maslama set fire to 
the bridgc behind them. The rebel army, unable to ilis defcai 
sustain the Syrian onset, fell back ; and Yezid, hearing 
that his favourite brother was killed, rushed upon the 
enemys ranks, crying that life after that was no longcr 
worth living, and was slain. On this, his rcmaining 
brothers, unable to hold thcir position at WYsit, retired, 
after beheading all the })risoners in their hands ; and, with 
wives and children, took ship b}^ the gulf to a fortress in 
Kcrman, hoping that its Governor, ^vho owed his post to 
Yezid, would gi\'e his family and kindred shelter. ]>ut the}' 

I were mistaken ; the brothers were put to death, and the 
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womcn ancl chilclrcn .solcl into slavciy.’ ]^qnally cnicl 
was thc fatc oT thc prisoncrs at Kufa, whcrc 300 wcrc by 
thc Caliphs orclers slain. In com})anics of twcnty ancl 
thirty, thcy wcrc brought out, somc of thcm nakcd, ancl 
dccapitated in cold blood. Thus the Caliph slakccl his 
wrath against thc Taction hostilc to Idajjaj. Ancl so 
pcrished thc housc of Mohallab, nonc of whose descendants 
wcrc meet rcprcsentativ'es of that grcat man. The butch- 
crics and contempt of human lifc wc now so often rcacl 
()f, arc a painbil fcaturc of thc clay. The crucl scene, 
howevcr, is but a ht cncling to thc carecr of thc man who 
clrove thc corn-mill of Jorjan with his victims’ bloocl. 

Thc services of Maslama in this dangcrous rebellion, 
and in the camj)aign against the Grceks, wcre rcwardcd by 
the government of Irac and Khorasan. As his lieutenant 
at i\Ierve, Maslama appointecl his son-in-law Saicl, a weak 
man, callecl in derision KJio.zcinay from affccting in his 
clress the attirc of a Pcrsian lady. The choice was far 
from fortunate. Therc was a general rising of thc hordcs 
in Khojend and P'erghana, which became dangerous owing 
to Moslem inactivity. The tributary Soghdians, threat- 
enecl by these, sought protection from i\Ierve, but help 
being slow of coming, they meanwhile made ovcrturcs 
to the Turks, and betwcen the two suffered gricvously. 
When i\Ioslem forces did arrive, thc Soghdians returned 
at first to their allegiancc. Information, however, having 
reached thc Moslein general of thc murder of an i\rab 
(for numbers of Arabians and Persians had begun to settle 
in the land), he sent for thc culprit, ancl slew him in his 
tent. The Soghdians retaliated by putting to cleath thc 
Mussulman prisoners in their hands ; on which thc General 
fell upon the Soghdian residents, who having been mean- 
while disarmed had only staves wherewith to defcnd 
themselves. The wholc, 3000 in number, fell by the sworcL- 

' A cruel and ap})arently unla\\ ful act in the case of woinen })rofessing the 
faith of Islam. 

- Another tradilion says 7000, which, even with any conventional margin, 
seems incredible. Thc Soghdian merchanls were allowed to rclire beforc ihc 
massacre. A romantic storv is told of ihe fort of Bahli, occupied by a clan of 
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Fi£rhtiner went on inore or les.s throiierhout the rei<tn in the.se .\.n. loi- 
. . . 105 

outlying provnnces, but with no veiy marked results. _1 

Maslama being unequal to the difficult task of collcct- irac, Asia 
ing the revenue in Irac, thc government was given to 
Omar Ibn Hobeira, an ambitious scion of the Fezara 102-10.1 

A II 

tribe, in reward for his military service. Ple had dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaign against the Kharejites, 
and more recently on the northern border of Mesopotamia. 

In Asia Minor, the Moslem possessions werc quiet. Ihit 
towards the North-east several heavy, and not always 
fortunate, operations were carried on against the Khizr, 

Kiphjak, and other hordes inhabiting the mountain region 
bctween the Black and Caspian seas. The hrst army 104 a.u. 
sent thither siiffered a bad defeat, losing their cam]), and 
being drivcn out of the country. A second force retrieved 
the disaster, and occupied Balanja and other important 
cities; but incautiously prcssing their advance too far, 
were overtaken by winter, and uere stirrounded and cut 
off b}" Turcoman hordes. The Caliph promised fresh 
support, but dying shortly after, left the task to his 
Successor. 

In Africa things went from bad to worse. The Caliph Atiica. 
appointed one who had been a favourite secretary of 
Hajjaj as governor ; and he, practising the harsh tactics 
hc had learned of his master against the converted 
Berbers, roused an insurrection which ending in his death, 
relaxed the bonds of discipline and attachment to the 
Court. 

Spain, as a deiiendency of Africa, was in an even less Spair. 
satisfactory relation to the Caliphate. Its authority being 
mediate and intermittent, the governing hand, strong 
elsewherc, was for this great conquest changehil and 
often weak; while the leadcrs, though valiant in the field. 


the Soghdians, who rcmained loyal. One of the Tiircoman generals wi.shed 
to marry a lady in the fort; on her refusal they besieged the place. A MoS' 
lem column came 011 the scene just as they were 011 the point of surrendering 
from thirst. The Turks were attacked and routed. They Aed out of sight, 
and the Mussulmans meanwhile bore away every man, woman, and child to a 
place of safety. Thc Turks returning, found the fortre.ss empty, not a soul to 
be seen, and declared that it was the genii who had done the miracle. 
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wcrc in thc civil branch intcnt chicil)^ on thcir own ag- 
grandi.scmcnt. In thc ycar 100 A.ll. thc ?^Io.slcm troops, 
attracted b)' thc wcakncss of h'rancc, which was at thc 
moincnt torn b)^ intcrnal discord, and by thc hatred of 
the Nativc racc to thcir ncw mastcrs Troin thc north, 
madc an inroad into its soiithcrn provinccs. Ravaging 
thc land as far as Nismcs, thc)^ rcturned to Spain ladcn 
with booty. 'rcmptcd by this succcss, two or three )'cars 
after, thc)' again crossed the P)'rcnccs, stormed Narbonnc 
and garrisoned its fortrcss as their pcrmancnt head- 
quartcrs. Adcancing, thc)’ laid sicgc to Toulousc, but 
were forccd to raise it on thc approach of the cnem)% b)' 
whom the)^ wcre put disastrously to flight. The scattered 
fragments rallied undcr thc banner of the famous Abd al 
Rahman,^ and found a safe retrcat in Narbonnc. But 
the rcverse, bruitcd far and widc, cmboldened the northcrn 
Spaniards, wlio had already in Asturias thrown off thc 
)^oke, to fresh efforts against thc Aloslcms, on whom about 
this time the)^ inflicted a serious defcat. The mountainous 
region was a sourcc of strcngth to them ; and there thc 
seeds of a new power were being sown, which in the ful- 
ness of time brought Moslem rulc to an end in Spain.^ 

In a reign so wcak and so unpopular, it is no wonder 
that intrigue on the part of the Alyites, and now also 
amongst the descendants of Abbas (of whosc designs 
mention is now for tlie hrst timc made), gained ground 
throughout the Kast. A dcputation from Irac canvassing 
thc cause, in the harmless garb of merchants, was 
arrested in Khorasan and takcn bcfore “ Khozcina.” But 
he, listening to their feigned story, and acccpting the 
guarantee of their friends, allowcd them to go. And so 
the cause insidiously grcw. 

Year by year, tradition has up to this time been chro- 
nicling the death of aged men who having been in the 
society of Mahomet, are dignihcd as his Coinpanions. 
Such notices. b)' the lapsc of time, now come to a natural 

^ Or. as he is called by European wrilers, Abderame. 

- The Moslems losL Narbonne, and were hnally dnven oiU of Krance in 
759 A.D. See M. /nvastons dcs Sarrazijis^ Paris, 1S56. 
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close. In 89 A.TI. the last two of these who ]ived in Syria A.ir. 101- 
died, one aged 100, the other, a ‘‘Companion who had ^ 

seen the two Kiblas.”^ Others siirvived in Irac for a 
year or two later. But the last of all who had seen and 
known the Prophet, died at Mecca in the year ioi.“ 
“Companions” always enjo\'ed special and high distinc- 
tion in Moslem society. The\’ would ]iave done so under 
an}" circumstances, as ha\’ing seen and conversed with 
Mahomet himselh But a fresh va]ue as time w^ent on began 
to attach to their words. The Coran, at hrst the sole cuide Coiicctors 
in all eoncerns, social, legal, and spiritual, was gradually 
found inadequate for the nove] wants of an ever-expanding SKJinat. 
Moslem world. The w'ord and wont {SnuJiat) of the 
ITopliet WRS now eahed in to supplement it. Cohectors 
of tradition thus sprang up evcry\vlierc, who sought out 
“Companions” from the ends of the carth, and spent 
their ]ives in noting down their remembrance of incidents 
connected with the life of Mahomet. Nothing, ho\vever 
trivial, eame amiss ; for cver}' word and every act might 
form a preeedent hereafter in social or legal obligation. 

The profession thus came to be one of high repute, and 
hundreds of thousands of traditions have been handed 
down of every shade of eredibility, upon which to a great . 
cxtent the law and custom of Islam has been built, and 
which incidental]}" also give us a clcar and generally 
authentic view of the Prophet’s ]ife itself. 

lvar]y in his reign Yezid was persuaded to nominate llisham 
as successor his brother Ilisham, and after him o\\m 
son \\ elid, then but eleven years of age. Homage was 
done to both aecordingly throughout the lCmpire. A fe\v 
years later he repented that he had not given the succes- 

I ^ That is, remembered when Mahomet prayed with his face lowards Jeru- 

I salem as his Kibla, before he changed it towards Mecca. See Life of 
Makojuet., pp. 177-183. 

I “ His name is Amir Abul Tufeil. Others are mentioned as dying in ihis 
year who were born in ISIahomet’s lifetime ; but ihey had not seen him. 

One of ihese died in 98 a.ii. over 100 years old. Ile had gone as a boy to 
Medina to make confession of his faith lo Mahomet, but arrived jusl afLer 
his dcath, and so never saw him alive ; another is mentioned as surviving 
till 109 A.ll., who must have been ovcr loo. 
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.^ion immccliatel}' to his son ; but clicl not vcnture 011 a 
change. 

Yezid had cvcn a greater passion for thc Harem than 
aiiy of his predecessors, but it was morc fixed and con- 
stant. \\'c are told of a slave-girl Habiba and a songstrcss 
Sallama. His attachincnt to thc formcr was so great 
that he did not many days sur\’ive lier dcath. He had re- 
tired with her for a season to a garden rctreat in Palestinc, 
and there, casting playfully a grape-stone into her mouth, 
it choked her, and she died upon the spot. For thrce 
clays hc clung weeping to her relics. At last he was 
persuaded to let her be buried. The funeral service was 
performed by his brother Maslama, who fearcd that if the 
Caliph were seen by the people, they would be scandalised 
at the extravagance of his grief. He ncver recovercd 
composiire or seIf-control, and diecl within a week. The 
cry of Sallama, who was tending his last moments, was 
the first intimation of the fact to his family and attend- 
ants.^ 

Yezid H died at the age of fort}% having reigned a 
little over four years ;—an inglorious reign, which failed 
to stay, if it did not actually hasten, the decadence of 
the Omey}'ad housc. He was succeeded by his brother 
Hisham, another son of Abd al Melik. 

^ The romantic tale of Ilabiba throws a strangc light on the Royal hareni, 
and the conditions of its domestic life. Some years before his accession, 
when on pilgrimage to ^lecca, Vezid purchased her for 4000 pieces of gold ; 
biit his brother Soleiman, then Caliph, was displeased at the purchase; and 
so he returned her to the merchant, who then sold her to an Eg}’ptian. Wlien 
Vezid succeeded to ihe throne, his wife, a granddaughtcr of Othman, said 
one day to him.—“ Is there yet any one thing in the world, my love, left thee 
to desire?” “Ves,'’ he answercd, “and it is Ilabiba.'’ “ So she sent to 
Eg}'pt and bought the object of his heart’s desire. Then having adorned 
her as a bride, she seated her on a couch in an inner chamber behind a 
curtain, and called her husband ; and as they talkcd, again she asked ‘ Is 
there aught yet in the world left for thee to long after ? ’ ‘ Vea, and thoii 

knowest it all thyselb’ .So she drew the curtain aside, and saying ‘ Vcs, I 
know it; there sits Habiba waiting for thee,’ she arose and left them together. 
And Vezid loved his wife all the more for it.” 
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Hisham now cntercd peaceably on a long reign. E.xem- iiish.im, 
plary as a true believer, he banished, likc Omar H, from M'’ 
his Court all things inconsistent with the profession of 
Islam, and his mild and generally upright administration 
might have restored prosperity to the Empire, had not the 
evil genius of his predecessors still cast its blight upon the 
th rone. Ihere was much besides to cause depression. 

His Lieutenants were not alwa\"s liappiK^ chosen, and they 
so played upon his two defects of character, avarice and 
suspicion, as sometimes to betray him into unguarded and 
criiel action, as well as cause him to miss the friendship and 
popularity which a well-timed liberality would have secured. 
Military enterprise was nowhere successful in his reign, and 
indeed repeatedly suffered severe disaster. From the hrst 
Hisham threw himself into the arms of the Yemen party, 
and thus alienated from his rule the Northern faction. 

Erom early times, anterior even to the birth of Mahomet, 
there existed a rivalr}" between the two chief stocks of the 
Coreishjthedescendants namelyof Hashim and of Omeyya.^ 

^ See Life of Mahomct^ pp. xcvii, c, and ciii. This talde will explain the 
relation between the two branches, the Ilashimite and the Omeyyad ;— 
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(Aiiccstors o/Hashimites, see ne.\t table). 
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TIic Proiihct, sprung from thc formcr, suffcrcd hittcr 
op})osition, both in rield and forum, from tlic Omeyyads, 
till thc conquest of iMecca convcrtcd the wliolc body 
of tlic Corcisli, and wclded fricnd and foe equally within 
the bonds of Islam. In thc first cnthusiasm of the faitli, 
all disiinctions of thc kind vanishcd. Ikit thcy gradually 
came to life again, and burst out herccr than cver on thc 
murder of Othman, and in thc struggle bet\\'ccn Muavia 
and Aly ; while thc Kharcjites, who were continually rising 
in rebellion, recogniscd neither the one house nor thc 
otlier, but demanded a purely thcocratic rulc. Things 
calmed down in the lengthencd reign of Muavia. Ikit 
thc tragic end of Hosein and his family at Kerbala, caused 
a strong reaction towards the housc of Aly; and so therc 
arose the party callcd Shie-ites (or Sectaries), advocating 
the divine right of succession in thc linc of Aly, and in it 
alonc ;—a doctrine which began to be busily but sccrctly 
circulated by a widcly scattered and dislo\\al body.^ 

But now another and more dangerous aspirant came 
upon the scene. This was Mohammed, great-grandson of 
Abbas, the Prophets uncle. No pretensions had been 
heretofore advanced by this branch of thc Hashimitc 
stock. The idea of their right to the sovcreignty was of 
recent growth, and it was not till the present rcign that it 
took dehnite shapc in siipersession of thc housc of Aly. 
The Abbasside advocates, to conciliate the Shie - ite 
interest, spread the re})ort that the son of Hosein (thc 
“Hanehtc” pretender) had on his deathbed bequcathcd 
his right to ]\Iohammcd. Wdicther this be so or no, the 
}olea of both parties w^as bascd in common on the im- 
measurable superiority claimed for thc branch from which 
the Prophet sprang, over the Omeyyad. These lattcr 
were now incessantly maligned by Alyites and Hashimites 
alike, as sprung from the enemies of Mahomet, perse- 
cutors of his descendants,—a wicked and dissolute race oT 
tyrants, neglecthil of the sanctions of Islam, given to wine 

^ Shia (Sheea) means “secl”; and so the secl or branch holding these 
vie\vs are called Shie-itesby the great body of thc Moslems from whom 
they separated. 
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and hoiinds, music, singing and revcliy, in short to A.li. 105- 
every kind of profanity ;—charges, indeed, for which that 
Dynasty had too often given good ground. 

Deputations from Mohammed, who lived in a retreat Al)bassidc 
south of Palestine, frequcntly visited Khorasan, in the garb 
of merchants. They plottcd in secrct, and though oftcn 
discovercd and put to a cruel death, perscvercd in their 
canvass and nursed the caiise. Such emissaries burrowed 
busily in the purlieus of all the great towns throughout thc 
l^]ast, and the Abbassides began togainin nameand popu- 
larity throughout Irac and Persia, as well as Khorasan.^ 

One of Hishams first acts was to supersede Omar Ibn Khalid 
Hobeira in the government of Irac, to which he nominatcd 
Khalid, a favourite courticr of Yemenite descent. Ibn 105 a.h. 
Hobeira met the too common fate in those days of fallen 
rulers, being cast into prison and tortured for arrears of 
revenue. Hc escaped, but was pursued and murdered. 

The Caliph caused thc murderer to be piit to death ; but 
contented himself with an exprcssion of displeasure to- 
wards Khalid, who had apparently instigated the deed. 

Khalid gave his brother Asad thc command in Khorasan, 
and himself continued for fifteen years in the government 


j 

i 


^ The rclalion of the Shie-ite, or Alyile faniily, to that of the iVbbassides, 
as desccnded respcctively from A 1 )bas and Abu Talib, iincles of the Prophet, 
will appear from this trec ;— 
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Ibrahim .\RUL Abbas Abu Jafar 


Abul Abbas (Saffah) and Abu Jafar were thc Tirst two Abbasside Caliphs. 
Aly, Mohammed’s fathcr, having given offcnce to the Caliph .\lxl al Mclik by 
marrying a wife divorced by him, and lieingon that account ill-treated at court. 
had retired to Ilomeima, a village on the borders of Arabia, where ihc allegcd 
transfer of the IIanefite’s rights is said to havc taken place. 
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oT Irac. Towards thc cnd of that pcriod thcrc wcrc 
scvcral Kharcjitc otitbrcaks. Onc of tlicsc, lcd hy a 
sorccrcr, thotigh followcd by only a fcw disciples, is 
remarkablc for ccrtain strangc doctrincs, such as thc 
divinit\' of Aly, hcld b\^ thcm, as wcll as for thcir bar- 
barous end. Thcy \\'erc burnt to dcath at thc stake with 
faggots stccpcd in najihtha. Another of a more .serious 
character was raised by a man from Wasit, who declaimcd 
against thc use of wine, and dcnotmced Khalid as “ thc 
“ son of a Christian (his mother being of that faith), who 
“ let Mosques go to ruin, whilc he buildcd churchcs and 
“ synagogues, gave office to magicians, and favourcd 
“ marriage betwcen Moslcms and unbelievers.” The 
cause was popular. Great numbers rallicd tinder his 
black standard, and fought with determincd bravery. 
Twice they routed considcrablc columns scnt against them, 
and it was only by an army drawn at once from Syria, 
Kufa, and Mosul, that they were at last disperscd and 
their leader slain. Sevxral other equally fanatical insur- 
rections had to be put down by militaiy force. Thc 
leader of onc of these, after committing many outrages, 
was brought in wounded, with a body of follo\vers. 
Khalid, astonished by his doctrine and knowledgc of thc 
Coran, sought to spare him : but the Caliph resented his 
repeated intercession ; and so with his whole company thc 
rebel was committed to the Aames, all the whilc rcciting 
passages from the Coran. Ile died with this verse on his 
lips : “ Say, the hrc of hell is hercer in its heat, if thcy but 
knew it.”^ Such was the wild fervour of thesc fanatics. 

Apart from such insurrections, wdiich in themsclves 
caused some anxiety, Khalid, after many years of faithful 
service, at last lost the favour of his Master, who either 
suspected embezzlement, or \\'as jealous, pcrhaps not with- 
out cause, of disloyal attachment to the house of Hashim.‘^ 

^ Sitra ix. S2. 

" Ile possihly was so in reality, though not openly. WTien accused of 
partiality towards the house of Aly, and of lending them money, he answered 
how coiild that be, when every day he ciirsed Aly in thc public prayers ; but 
that tlie people said was merely to curry favour. 
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He therefore appointed YiisuT ^i^^oyernor of Yemen, to A.H. 105 
succeed him. Without warning, Yusuf appeared at Yll 
Kiifa to Khalids dismay, carrying with him the Caliph’s 
command to realise with all due severity the last 
farthing of arrears, from “ the son of the Nazarene” and 
his lieutenants. Yusiif was nothing loth to e.xecute his 
commission ; for he sorely hated Khalid as the persecutor 
of his clansman, Omar ibn Hobeira. It was now the 
turn of the officers of Khalid to be cruelly treated, 
and on himself a demand was made altogether beyond 
his power to liquidate. Ile was tortured (meet reward 
for the cruel treatment of his predecessor) and cast into 
prison. After a year and a half, the Cali}^h ordered his 
release, and allowed him, against the reclamations of 
Yusuf, to join the army then hghting against the Greeks, 

But in the next reign, as we shall see, he was again 
pursued by the relentless liate of Yusuf 
j The supersession of Khalid was highly unpopular, Vusuf ap- 
especially with the Yemenite clan in Irac. His •‘^uccessor 
Yusuf, besides being of Modhar blood, had already distin- liim. 
guishcd himself, by a tyrannous administration in south 
Arabia. He is praised, indeed, for restoring the prestige 
of Islam, and humiliating the Jewish and Christian faiths. 

But though devout and given to long prayers, soft in 
. speech, and a master in poetry, Yusuf was of a cruel and 
1 even savage nature.^ In the course of his inquiries he dis- 
! covered that Khalid had made o\’er large sums of money 

^ For exainple, he was capricious about his gannents, and chastised the 
tailor if they werc not htting to his taste. Me would draw his nail across 
the stufr, and if it stiick anywherc, have tlie weaver beaten, or cven his hand 
cut off. Ilis Secretary one day, slack at work, complained of toothache as the 
, cause ; the barber reinoved the suffering tootli, and the next also as a punish- 
ineiit. One of the tales passes belief. 1’reparing for a journey, he asked one 
of his slave-girls whether .she wished to follow^ ; on her answering in the 
affirmative, he alnised her as thinking of noihing but love, and had lier 
beheaded ; a seCDiid, prcferring to stay with hcr child, shared the saine kite. 

A third replied in terror that she knew' not what to say, as either way she 
■ iniist give offence, and for presuming thiis to argue, slie too w^as behcadcd. 

Thc currency of such talcs, cven if not actually founded on fact, show's w4iat 
a tyrant they had to deal w ith, and also throws a lurid light on the habits and 
morals of thc day. 
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to Zcid a grandson of Hosein, suspectcd of pretcnsions 

to the thronc. ddie Calij^h surnmoned him to his prescncc, 

and, dissatishcd with his attitudc, scnt him for furthcr 

inquir}^ to Yusuf. Zcid, however, managed to retirc into 

privacy, and canvassed the Arab tribcs in Irac, living now 

with onc and now with another, and ingratiating himself 

especially by frcqiient matrimonial alliances with maidcns 

of the Yemen linc.^ He soon acceptcd homagc as thc 

rightful ^Caliph from thousands in Kufa and its vicinity, 

with the pledge to hght under his banner. This went on 

for months. At last his followers urgcd him, “ now 

“ that the full time had come for the downfall of thc 

“ Omeyyad hoiise,” no longer to delay. It is signihcant 

of the vet undehned relation of the two branches of thc 
¥ 

Hashimite stock,—-the dcscendants of Aly and those of 
Abbas,—that Daud, one of thc latter, sought to dissuade 
him from a step so jjremature. He bid him not to trust in 
his twenty, or even forty, thousand “ for think,” he said, 
“ how many of thc 80,000 hckle Kufans pledged to hght 
“ for Hosein, stood by him in the hour of need?^’ The 
advice was good, but unheeded. In one respect the thco- 
cratic zealots were dissatished with Zeid; for, like Zobeir, 
he declined to say that Abu I^ekr and Omar were usurpers 
of the Caliphate. Apart, howev"er, from any such scruples, 
the light-hearted and plcasure-loving Kufans w^cre hardly 
prepared for a serious rising. Thcy were ready enough 
to covenant, but lackcd the cov^enanting spirit. At last 
Zeid fixed the day. Secret information reached Yusuf, 
who, from his palace in the vicinity of Hira, gav'e com- 
mand for the Citizens to be gathered, both for safety and 

^ The names of Iwo are given. A chainiing lady, biU of mature years, 
came lo do homage as an ardent Shie-ite ; and Zeid, her age notwithstanding, 
asked her lo be his bride. Excusing herself on her being no longer- young, she 
suggested that her daughter, fairer and morc elegant than shc, would be more 
suitable. Zeid laughed, and was well pleased to acccpt thc daughter in her 
stead. 

- The numbers are eariously given al from 15,00010 40,000. These all 
took an oath “ to set up the Book and the tcstimony and godly discipline, to 
^ollow the dcscendanls of ihe Prophet, and to fight against their enemies 
both in sccret and in public.'' Whercupon the covenanter placed his hand 
wilhin Zeid's, and the obligation and homagc were complete. 
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lest perchance they too mi ght rise, into the court of A.ll. 105- 
the great Mosque. During the night the Shie-ite banner 
paraded the city, with the old battle-cry, Ma}isnr! 

In the early morning, Zeid issued forth, expecting to hnd 
a multitude ready to salute him. There were but 218. 
Nevertheless, he made his progress through the streets, 
driving the police and soldiery before him, from quarter 
to quarter, but with little other result. He was watched 
by Yusuf and the chief men of Kufa from afar. “ Wliere 
“ are my men,” he cried, “ the 40,000 men that pledged 
“ their troth to me?” but none responded to the martial 
call. A follower answered, more sanguine than the rest, 

“ They are shut up within the Mosque ; let us march and 
“ set them free.” Arrived there, they waved their banners 
high over the gates, and shouted, “ Come from shame to 
“ glory ; come forth for this world, and also for the next; 

“ of neither have ye yet any part or lot 1 ” Biit the 
answer was only a shower of stones. Darkness coming 
on, Zeid retired to the great storehouse of the city, where 
with his little company he passed the night. Next morn- 
ing he was attacked by a S}n'ian column, which he bravely 
met, and killing seventy drove them back from place to 
place. So passed the day ; but as night set in, an arrow Defcaie(l 
struck him on the temple. lle was carried to the house 
of a follower, where, so soon as the arrow was withdrawn, 
he died. They buried him secretly; but Yusuf discovering 
the place, sent the head to Hisham, and had the body, 
with those of the other leaders, hung up in a i^ublic 
place. The head was stuck for a timc on one of the 
( gates of Damascus, and then sent to be similarly exhibited 
I at Medina. The body remained exposed at Kufa till 
Welid H, on his accession, had it taken down and burned. 

This emeute, though apparently unimportant in itself, .Ybbassidc 
proved the turning-point in the destiny of the house of 
Aly. Although Yah}^a, the son of Zcid, escaped, to the thcreby. 
Caliph^s great mortihcation, the Shie-ite cause had hopc- 
lessly colla*psed. Up to this time, the aspiration of thc 
Abbassidcs, as descendants of the Prophet’s uncle, had 
paled bcfore that of the Alyitcs, in whose veins ran the 
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blood of thc Fro}:)het hin*isclf. 'bhc Ila.sliiinitc intcrcst in 
thc iinpcnding canvass now ccntred in thc Abbassidcs 
alonc, and thcy wcrc ablc to cntcr npon it with iiwigoratcd 
hopc and redoublcd effort. Thc Omeyyads could liayc 
donc their antagonists no bctter sciwicc than thus rid thcm 
of such dangcrous rivals in thc struggle for the thronc.^ 
Throughout thc twcnty ycars of this rcign, thc Moslem 
arms .suffercd many rcvcr.ses bcyond thc Oxus, whcrc 
things at thc last rcmained prctty much as at thc first. 
Asad had been carly appointcd by his brothcr Khalid as 
lieutenant thcrc, but hc was a tyrant, and having indicted 
chasti.sement on ccrtain leading mcn who had incurred his 
displeasurc, was rccallcd. During this period, thc Khacan 
with his hordcs kcpt the country in chronic disquict; and 
there was at lcast onc serious defeat, the Moslcm host 
bcing surrounded formany days, and with chTriculty cffect- 
ing its escape. An emcute also, causing some anxiety, 
broke out in the East, betwecn thc Yemcn and Modhar 
tribcs, which ended, not without bloodshcd, in favour of 
the latter. Ashras, thc new govcrnor, threw thc entire 
country of Bokhara and Soghd into rebellion by his breach 
of faith, in first promising remission of the capitation-tax 
for all who embraced Islam, and then by reimposing it. 
Thc rebels were supported by the Khacan, and the Mos- 
lems suffered greatly at his hands.“ In 111 A.ll., to better 

Ml is true that therc was extant another branch descended froin Aly, tlie 
progeny namely of Ilasan, brother of Ilosein ; but like Ilasan himsclf, who 
resigned the Caliphate into the hands of Muavia, they had buL little ambition. 
An amusing, but not very edifying, account is preserved of a disputation held 
before Khalid (who is supposed to havc had Shie-ite leanings) between Zeid 
as descendant of Hoscin, and the head of the house of Hasan^ who bolh, 
in gross Arab style, fel] to abusing each other’s mothers. Bul the desccnd- 
ants of Ilasan never seem as yet to have taken any practical step as aspirants 
to the throne. 

- For e.\ample, Kamanja, “ one of ihe greatest cities in Khorasan, and 
full of Mussulmans,” was besieged by the Khacan for hhy-eight days with 
innumerable hordes drawn from Kerghana, Nasaf, and thc country all around 
Bokhara. A chief having been killed by an arrow from the battlements, the 
Turks slew thc Mussulman prisoncrs, 100 in number, and cast their hcads 
over the wall into the citadel, on which the ^loslems in revcnge slcw 200 
hosLages in their hands. At last, driven to extremities for water, thc siege 
was raised on condition that thc Moslcms should retirc. 
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matters, Joneid was brought over from Sind but though 
an able warrior, he was less fortunate even than his pre- 
decessor. On his way to join the army at Bokhara, he 
narrowly cscaped capture by the Khacan. In the fol- 
lowing year, marching on Takharistan, he received an 
alarming message from Saurat, governor of Samarcand, 
that the Khacan had surrounded the city, which, being 
from its great circuit beyond his power to defend, he must 
at all hazards, if not quickly relieved, go out and hght 
the enemy. Joneid resolved on marching to his relief, but 
the forces under his command being scattered about in all 
directions, he had but an inadequate column with which, 
against the reclamation of his oiTcers, he at once set out. 
Wdien about halTway, he was surrounded by the hordes 
of the Khacan, and the battle raged with terrible slaughter. 
Prodigies of valour, as of old, held the enemy at bay. One 
who had just returned from pilgrimagc to Mecca, where 
he bcsought his mother to pray that he might be blessed 
with martyrdom, and had with the same object lavished 
charity, obtained now the longed-for prize, Another, 
while the fight was hot, returned to prepare his wife for 
his being brought in all gory from the battle: rending her 
garments, she exclaimed in agony, “ Ah why, leaving 
“ thine earthly love, wilt thou seek the embrace of the 
“ Houris in Paradise?” Heedless of her cry, he hastened 
back to the field, and met the fate he coveted, Joneid was 
in despair ; he called his cavalry to dismount, and they 
fought fiercely hand to hand with the barbarians, IHghteen 
leaders bearing the great banner, fell one after another, and 
the dead were strewed over the field in hundreds. At 
* last he retired to a defile, threw up entrenchments, and 
called a council of war. “ P^ither thou must perish,” they 
said, “ or Saurat.” So he sent messengers to Saurat order- 
ing him to march out of Samarcand, and so draw off the 
enemy. Saurat remonstrated against the mad attempt; 
but on Joneid angrily threatening to supersede him by one 

^ joneid owed his promotion (easy way of earning a command) to offering 
|the wife of llisham a rare and costly piece of Indian jewelry, which Ilisham 
admired so inuch that Joneid presented another like it to him. 

26 
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who was his bittcr cncmy, lic issucd forth with 12,000 inen. 
Aftcr a long march, whcn closc to Joncid, thc Khacan 
turned upon liim,and a hcrcc cncountcr cnsued. Thc day 
was hot, and the Turks sct firc to thc dry jungle bchind, 
Saurat rc.solv’cd 011 a dash throiigh thc cncmy^s host, 
hoping thus to rcach Joneid s camp now close at hand, Thc 
Khacan giving way, drew him into the midst of thc burn- 
ing grass, hidden by the clouds of dust raised by his horsc. 
There, part envcloped in thc Aamcs, and part slain by the 
sword, ten or cleven thousand perishcd. The rcmnant 
cscaped to a supposed friendly Chieftain, who bctrayed 
them to the Khacan. They were all but scvcntcen cruelly 
massacred ; and in the end, but three out of the 12,000 
got safely av\’ay. While thus sacriiicing Saurat, Joncid 
seized the opportunity to cmerge from his retreat; but, cn- 
dangered by the daming jungle, he again retired, and then 
the Khacan came down upon him. In this strait, he pro> 
claimed that if the slaves of his camp would fight with hiin, 
they should have their libcrty; and thcy did fight with 
siich prodigious bravery, that Joneid was able to force his 
\\’ay to Samarcand, Ile had not, ho\vevcr, been long 
there when tidings came that the Khacan now threatened 
Bokhara. So leaving a garrison behind, he fought his way 
back again, carrying with him the families of the annihilated 
force, who were sent safely on to Merve. The Caliph was 
deeply affected by the loss of Saurat and his army ; and 
reinforced Joneid with five-and-twenty thousand troops 
from Irac.^ 

With the help of these reinforcements and the able 
generals with whom he surrounded himself, Joneid suc- 
ceeded during the next two or three years in restoring 
order beyond the Oxus.- But he had no sooner done so 
than (such was the caprice of the rulers of the day) he 

* The campaign of Joneid is told with much fervour by the historians : pro- 
digies were seen in the sky at the battle of the defile, a pavilion in the hearens, 
smell of musk on the field of the slain, etc. Joneid, in reporting his defcat 
to llisham, laid the blame on Saurat for not staying, as he had ordered him, 
by ihe stream which lay between them : but it would seem unjustly. 

- Above all others Joneid knew how to sclect his men, and his Generals 1 
are described as masters of war each in his own department. 
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was ignominiously deposed for no other reason than that A.li. io.'i- 

he had married a daughter of the rebel Zcid son of Mo- _Z 

hallab; and Asim, an encmy of his, was appointed in liis l all of 
place. Joneid at the moment lay sick of a fatal illness ; 
biit Hisham was so enraged at the alliance he had formed, 
that, aware of his condition, he bade Asim, if breath still 
remained, to put the dying man to torture. Death happil}" 
released Joneid from the hands of the new Governor, who 
vented his spleen, according to the wont of the day, on 
those who had held office under his unfortunate predecessor. 

As one result of this harsh treatment, a leader namcd RebelHon 
Harith raised the standard of revoIt, with the Kharejite 
cry, “ To the law and to the testimony and the will of 
the people.” He possessed himself of Balkh and all the 
surrounding country. Then followed by 60,000 Arabs, 
chieAy of Azd and Temim descent, he unwisely advanced 
on ]\Ierve, where deserted b}^ man}^ of his followers, he 
sulTered defeat and loss, and with the remnant was forced 
to recross the Oxus. Notwithstanding, several thousand 
Arabs still followed his banner, and the provinces in 
Central Asia, owing to the inaction of Asim, remained 
long in a state of open revolt. 

After a year of misgovernment and niishap, Asim was Asad re- 
deposed, and Asad again appointed to Khorasan.^ His 
hand was soon felt in the reduction of the country, and the 
defeat of Harith and other rebellious leaders. The foI- 
lowers of Harith came to a gnevous end. A party of his 
relatives and their dependants were by Asad’s troops 
captured in a fort, and sold, noblc-born Arabs with the 
rest, as slaves to the highest bidder in thc bazaarof Balkh. 

In another fortrcss, 450 d}dng of thirst had to surrender 
at discretion. The chiefest of these, fifty in number, were 
beheaded. Thc rest werc, by Asad’s order, divided into 
three lots, of which one was slain, a second had hands and 
legs both cut off, while the third their hands onl}\ Such 
was the barbarity of Asad. Harith himself effected his 

^ The appointment of Yiceroy was in the gift of his brother Khalicl, gover- 
nor of Irac. Khorasan seems sometinies to have been Ihiis immediately imder 
Irac, at others administered direct from Damascus. 
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cscapc ; and (a liitlicrto nnheard of in Islam) joincd 

himseir to thc pagan Turk. 

Balkh, whicli must havc surrcrcd badly throughout thc 
insurrcction, was now rebuilt and bcautihcd by l^armck 
(father of thc Barmccidcs) and a cantonmcnt laid out in 
its vicinity.^ An cxchcqucr, witli officcs of civil and mili- 
tary administration, was cstablishcd at this ncw Capital; 
and thus Central Asia scttled down at last into com- 
parativ^e order. Asad now set on foot a campaign into 
Khottal, which the Khacan hearing of, marched, with 
Harith in his train, upon Balkh. I le had surprised Asadfs 
advanced column, taking thc camp with much spoil and 
all thc women, when Asad came up just in time to save 
the force from being cut to pieces, and a parley ensued. 
The Khacan, interpreted through one of Harith’s followers, 
chargcd Asad with the lust of conquest in seeking to wrest 
from him Khottal, which had been his peoples for genera- 
tions past: “ Rcst satisfied,” he said, “ with what is beyond 
“ the river to the south, for that alone is yours.” The con- 
ference ended withoiit result; and Asad, not prepared for 
battle, retired to winter at Balkh, and the Khacan to 
Takharistan. 

In the following spring Asad went forth again with a 
strong army, completely routed the Khacan, and rescued 
from captivity all the Moslem prisoners, male and female. 
The enemy fled to Takharistan, from whence the Khacan, 
supported by PTarith, was about to attack Samarcand, 
when he was waylaid and killed by one of his chiefs with 
whom he had a quarrel. The joy at Damascus was un- 
bounded. Hisham refused to believe the good tidings till 
confirmed by a second messenger ; and then he prostrated 
himself in thanksgiving before the Lord. 

In the following year Asad died, fortunately just before 
the fall of his brother Khalid, or he would have shared in 
the evils that befel him.- Nasr, who succeeded, was a 
wise and able ruler. He carried his arms into Perghana. 

^ The Iroops had previoiisly lieen cantoned at Bariican, two parasangs off. 

- The immediate cause of his death was indiilgence in pears, brought as a 
rare present from Herat,—the first apparently which the Moslem had secn. 
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The task was now comparatively easy ; for since the fall A.H. 105 - 
of the Khacan, the Turcoman hordes had broken up into 
parties, which offered no e^Tectiye resistance. By the pro- 
mulgation of a general amnesty, the Soghdians were 
brought back to their allegiance. And so after having 
been for so many years harassed by rapine and war, the 
provinces in Central Asia at last enjoyed repose. 

In Sind and Western India there is little to record ofSindand 
progress during the present reign. Joneid, the governor, ji. 
afterwards transferred to Merve, made some successful 725 a.d. 
raids in the East ; but he injured the Moslem name by 
warring against Jeishaba, an Indian prince, who, notwith- 
standing his profession of the faith, was made prisoner in 
a sea-fight and put to death. I lis brotherset out for Kufa 
to lodge complaint against this unjust attack, when he 
too was caught on the way in the tyrant’s toils and put to 
death. The result of such treatment was that under his 
successor, a general revoIt arose against a rule hateful 
to the Indians ; and so it becarne necessary to found in 
the tract bordering on the Indus, two strongly fortified 
garrisons, AIaJifnzaJi and ]\JansiiraJi} By these the sur- 
i'ounding countiy was long held in check, and foi'ward 
movcment made into the rich provinces of the Dcccan. 

Against thc Greeks thcre was as usual a yearly cam- Asia 
paign. The Byzantine empire being at this timc weakened 
by opposition to the iconoclastic energy of Leo, the 
Moslems were, upon the whole, more successful here than 
elsewhere. Biit fortune was varied b}^ severe rcverses ; 
and on one occasion a whole column of 1000 men was cut 
to pieces. Battal, a famous general, took captive a Greek I»attal, a 
prince, who was sent to Jerusalem, and there, an unwonted 
sight, allowed to walk abroad.- After a famous career, in fiiled, 

123 A.H 

’ That is, the Protccicd and the Victorioits. 

- The sight, ho\vever, might not have been so unwonted, as pilgriins still 
Aocked thither froin the West, though clad, no doubt, in pilgrim garb, and 
tlieretore not distinguishable in race or rank. The Greek prince is named 
Constantine, afterwards Emperor ; l)ut, as thc Uy^antine authors say nothing, 
it inust surely have been some less notable person. 

Of Ijattal marvcllous storics are told. Ealling sick on a journey, he was 
carried insensible into a convent, and tendcd by a nun. A neighbouring 
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which l^attal struck such tcrror throughout Asia Minor 
that mothcrs usccl to frightcn thcir crying cliildrcn by his 
namc, lic lost liis liTc iii a scrious clcTcat. 

In Armcnia, thc conqucsts alrcacly achicvc(l wcrc 
rctaincd witli difficulty and not without somc tcrriblc 
disastcrs. Pcacc had bccn rcstorccl and tlic country to 
thc shorc of thc Caspian madc tributary, whcn war again 
brokc out, and Jarrah, thc commandcr (who had bccn 
removcd from Khorasan) was ovcrtaken by hordcs of 
Turcomans, ancl with his wholc army dcstroycd. A new 
levy was forthwith dcspatchcd, swcllcd by Ghazies on its 
way. The calamity was thus rctricvecl; after rcpeated 
cngagcmcnts, the Khizrs were driven back, and the family 
of Jarrah ancl other Moslcm ladics rccovcrecl. Maslama, 
then scnt by his brother to take the command, ravaged 
the country north as far as Derbcnd, when hc too was 
surroundcd by Turcomans, and in the ignominious Hight 
lost his life. The Mesopotamian border was by this 
defeat so seriously threatened, that Merwan,^ who was 
with the cliscomBtcd army, hastcned in pcrson to inform 
his cousin Hisham of the disaster. A great army of 
120,000 men was gathered from every c[uarter, with which 
Alerwan, appointed to the command,beat back thc enemy, ' 
ancl recovered thc country as far as the Caspian Sea. The ' 
chicf of the Turcomans now submittcd to the terms 
imposed by Merwan. Thcse among other things included 
thc tribute of 1000 head of cattle, 500 slaves, ancl 500 
“ black-haired ” girls, the hrst of the fair Circassian maidens 
that were in the future so plentifully to grace the Harems 
of the East. In 118, and again 122 A.H., Merwan carried 
the Moslem arms against the hordes to the south of thc 
Caspian as far as Tabaristan, thus c^Tecting a junction 
with Khorasan. But beyond successful raids and siege 

Patrician, angry at her attention to a iMussiilman, was set upon by Battal, who 
singly put his whole retinue to Aight, slew the Patrician, cast his head into 
the conv’ent, and carried the whole body of nuns to the anny. ble married 
the nun who had tended him, and she was known long after as “ the inother 
of Battars children,” 

^ Grandson of Merwan I, and ncphew of Abd al Melik ; afterwaids 
Merwan II, and lasl of the Omeyyads. 
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of towns, with the slausjhter of men and slavery ofA.ll. 10 

^ . 125 

women falling into the Conquerors hands, little further _1 

is to tell. 

More serious were the disasters in Africa and Spain, Reverses 
where the Moslem arms not only suffered frequent defeat, ”i6_i24^ 
but, worse than all, the bond of subjection to Damascus 
became daily weaker. In the year Ii6 A.H. there was a 
general rising of the Berbers along the coast of Africa, 
caused partly by the reimposition of taxes on the Moslem 
coiwerts, as though they had been heathen, and partly by 
the outbreak of new Kharejite factions.^ The loyalist 
armies were again and again beaten with great loss, and 
yictory in the end hardly won. A famous battle, known 
as “ the Field of idols,” was fought a few miles from 
Cairowan, 117 A.ll., against 300,000 Bcrbers ; the issue, 
long doubtful, was at last gained by the Arabs, urged 
forward by the “ Readers,” and cries of the women from 
fear of the fate that might await them.^ The western 
provinces of Africa continued all in uproar till 124 A,H,, 
when the governor of Egypt was sent to stem the insur- 
rection, and peace was at last restored. During this period 
the navy was not inactive, In the year 111 A.H., a descent 
was made 011 Sicily, and great spoil brought back ; but 
three years after, the Aeet was wrecked,when theAdmiral, 
for exposing it to the winter storms, was cast into prison 
and publicly beaten in the streets of Cairowan. In 117 
A.H., Sardinia was ravaged ; and in 122, Sicily was again 
invaded, and Syracuse laid under tribute. A project sct 
on foot for reducing the island was dropped, owing to the 
troubled state of Africa. 

Spain, as a dependency of Africa, was closely affected Spain. 

^ A new branch arose, called from its founder Soflarides, These and the 
other sects that swarmed along the coast recognised the claim neithcr of the 
Hashimites nor of any othcr branch to the Caliphate, but were pure Theocrats, 
or it may be Socialists. 

^ “ 180,000 were counted on the l^attlerield ; there was no such battle 
since the daysof Bedr as the battle of the Kield of idols.” Another engage* 
ment was named “ the battle of the Nobles, from the vast number of Arab 
chiefs slain in it.” It would be unprohtablc to follow thcse campaigns 
further in their wearisome and often fabulou.s detail. 
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725 A.D. 


A.II. 10 .')- by thc insurrcction therc, and by thc constant changc of 
Govcrnors. ll was also distractcd by thc disloyalty of the 
Spain. Bcrbcr population, which strcamcd across thc strait, vastly 
outnumbcring thc Arabs, who, as clscwhcrc, wcrc dividcd 
among themsclvcs by thcir chronic tribal enmity. Klc- 
mcnts of trouble thus rifc all round, produced the natural 
rcsult of disorder and revolt. 

Anbasa, appointed to the govcrnment of thc Pcninsula 
early in this reign, occupied himself at first in restoring order 
within its bounds. Afterwards he crossed the Pyrcnccs, with 
the view of restoring the shattered prcstigc of thc Moslem 
arms in P^rance. Carcassone was stormcd ; Nismcs fell 
into his hands ; the south of Ph'ance was overrun ; and the 
Churches and Convents werc dcspoiled. Shortly after, he 
was killed ; and thc restless statc of Spain prevcnted further 
action for thc time. Somc six years aftcr, Abd al Rahinan, 
again appointed to command, rencwed offcnsivc opcra- 
tions, and chastised Abu-nesa, an Arab chief, who had 
joined Count Eudo.^ In the following year hc marched 
to the North with an enormous force, and overran the land 
as far as Poitiers. It was then that Charles Martcl, in 
answer to the bitter cry of Eudo for help, hurried south to 
stem the sweeping Moslem wave. Between Tours and 
Poitiers the armies met; thc day was hotly contested, 
but at last the invaders were driven back and fled in con- 
fusion, leaving Abd al Rahman dead upon the held. Next 
morning, the Conqueror, ready to renew the contest, found 
not a single soldier within sight; all had disappeared.^ 
The fate of Ph'ance, perhaps of Christendom, hung on 
thc issue of that day. And in Gods good providence 
Christendom was saved. 

Two years later, Ocba son of Ilajjaj rcturned to thc 
campaign ^hargc, and effecting a junction with a body of P'rank 
116-119 nobles hostilc to Eudo, again invadcd PTance. Arles, 
Avignon, and other places werc surrcndered into his hands, 


^\bd al 
Rahman, 

113 A.il. 
Over- 
ihrown by 
Charles 
Martel, 
ix. 114 

A.II. 

Oct. 

/ j 


I'urther 


A.II. 

734-737 

A. D. 


^ Abu*nesa is changed by European writers to \runuza. 

“ Ramzan 114 A.ll., or Oct. 732 a.d. The victory is ascribed to the 
hTanks hnding their way to the enemy’s camp, when the invadcrs, tearing the 
loss of their spoil, hurricd back to save it. 
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Yalencia and Lyons besieged, l^urgundy and Dauphine AJI. 105 - 
ravaged all along the Rhone. But Charles Martel, freed 
now from the Saxon war, again came to the rescue, recon- in 

quered Avignon, and drove the Arabs back as far as 
Narbonne. Hostages were then taken from the disloyal 
Cliiefs of southern Krance, bindingthem not again to make 
common cause with the enemy. Ocba died soon after, in 
the midst of Spanish anarchy. One general after another 
usurped command. The Berbers soughtto be independent 
of the Arabs, and the Arabs were split up amongst them- 
selves. Order was not restored till after the death of 
flisham. Meanwhile the Christians in tlic mountainous 
regions of the North, prohting by misiale elsewhere, 
maintained their independence.^ 

Such was the long and chequercd reign of Hisliarn ; Hisham’s 
a reign, with all his demerits,—if we except occasional out- 
breaks of cruel tyi*anny,—one of the most exemplaiy of the 
Caliphate either before or aftcr. It was not his fault that the 
Empire, already undermined, continued sinking. Abbas- 
sidc emissaries on the one hand, and Kharejite theocrats 
on the other, labouring in the dark, left 110 stone unturned 
to overthrow the Dynasty, casting the blackest and often 
undeserved obloquy upon it. His virtues failed to arrest 
the downward progress. The archives of State wcre diiring 
his reign kept with a scriipiilous care iincqiialled in any 
other. There was no extravagance, and he left the im- 
perial treasury full. Indeed, it was unwillingness to scatter 
largesses, and parsimony degenerating often into a mean 
and miserly habit, that injurcd his popularity and impaired 
his influence.“ As an instance of his justice, he refused to 
let a Christian be punished for having chastised a Moslem 
servant, and chided his son for urging it. Scandalised at 


* As regards ihe invasion of Krance, ihe Arabian aiUhorities are very brief. 
I have borrowed largely from Weil and Keinaud. 

“ As a specimen of his meanness, a man is said once lo have brought as an 
offering two rare and beautihd birds, cxpecting a present in retuin. “ What 
shall I give thee?” said the Caliph. “ Whatever thou pleasest,” he replied. 
“ Then take one of the birds for thine own.” He chose the most beautihil. 
“ So thou art leaving me the worst of the two,”said the Caliph ; “ f will keep 
them bolh.” And he ordered him the sliabby gift of a fcw silver pieces. 
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the dissolutc character of liis nephew Welid, the Ilcir- 
apparent, who cvcn on thc pilgrimagc to Mccca indulgcd 
in wine and hounds,—abomination to the truc believcr,^— 
hc had somc thoughts of supcrseding him by his own son, 
till lie found that hc was little bctter. Wclid was not only 
intempcratc in his life, but impatient of control, and 
insolent in his attitude towards his Uncle ; and so leaving 
the Court, he betook himsclf to a country retrcat in Pales- 
tine. Hisham removed from him his cvil advisers, and im- 
prisoned his sccretary, after inAicting stripes upon him. 
Welid, rcsenting the indignity, addressed thc Caliph a 
satire breathing hatred and contempt. He rcmained in 
his retrcat during the rest of his uncles reign. 

When Hisham was on pilgrimagc, the year after his 
accession, he refrained in the piiblic services from the 
customary imprecation on the name of Aly. Hc was 
urged by one of Othman^s descendants to resume it; 
—“ This is the Holy place,” he said, “ and it becomes 
“ thc Commander of thc Faithful to rescue thc memory 
“ of the murdercd Caliph here.” Hisham, displeased at 
his words, replied,—“ I came not here to speak ill of 
“ any one, nor to curse ; but to perform the rites of Pil- 
“ grimage.” On anothcr occasion having unadvisedly 
reviled a Courtier, he was much distressed, and humbly 
made apology. Although thus in general disposition mild 
and upright, the reader will remember instances in which 
he was severe and cruel, not to say unjust, towards 
lieutenants who had fallen under his displeasurc. One 
heretic he caused to be put to death for denying that the 
Coran was uncreate. Another, who rejected the doctrine 
of inspiration, was by his command impaled after his limbs 
had first been cut asundcr. There is the less doubt about 
such accounts, for though handed down by the imfriendly 
pen of Abbasside writers, they would be regarded by most 

^ This was nine years before Hisham’s death. The wild youth had even 
thought of pitching a pavilion hard by the Kaaba wherein to have a carousal 
with his boon companions; but was dissuaded from the mad design. The 
tale is almost incredible, and may have been in\'ented oi colourcd by Abbas- 
side historians, always leady lo blacken ihis dynasty. Uut no doubt he was 
bad enough. 
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believers as not discreditable to the Omeyyad race, but A.H. 105 - 
rather as meritorious acts of faith. 

Damascus was much exposed to epidemic plague, and Death of 
to avoid contagion the Calij^hs with their families were in 
the habit of seekine: the purer air of the Desert. Such 
favourite retreat was Rusafa, a city adorned with Roman 743 a.d. 
buildings near to Kinnisrin. There tlisham spent much 
of his time ; and there he died of quinsy in the 20th }'ear 
of his reign, aged 56. 
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125 A.H, 

743 a.h. 


Acces- 
sion of 
Welid II. 


Dissolule 
and pro- 
fanc. 


Tiie two brief follo\ving reigns contributed nothing but 
disaster to the Oineyyad cause and to the Empire at 
large. 

Tidings of his Uncles death were received by Welid 
with indecent dclight. Notorious proAigacy and incapacity 
notwithstanding, he succeeded without opposition to the 
throne. He made haste to send and seize the property 
of the late Caliph’s relatives and favourites, and to treat 
thein with every indignity. Hisham’s son Soleiman was 
beaten, shaven, exiled, and cast into prison, The well- 
hlled treasury was quickly emptied by the new Caliph’s 
largesses to his courtiers and increased pay to the soldiery. 
Such free hand, and a generous provision for the blind 
and inhrm, gained for him a certain degree of popularity. 
But his intemperate and dissolute life caused great scandal 
throughout the nation. l^esides such conv"entional pro- 
fanities as wine, music, and hounds, his debauched habits 
alienated from him the regard of all the better classes. 
He was accused of tampering with the virtue of his prede- 
cessor’s Harem, and even darker vices wcre bruited abroad. 
To make matters worsc, he appointed two sons of tender 
age his successors, and any who refused the oath of 
allegiance were imprisoned. The discontent rose to such 
a pitch, that even the Omeyyads plotted against him and 
encouraged Yezid, another grandson of Abd al Melik, to 
scek his downfall. 

Khalid, the former go\’ernor of Kufa, having escapcd 
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the tyranny of Yusiif, was now living‘ at Damascus. Loyal A.ll. 125- 

to the Throne, he refused to join the conspirators : and fear- 

ing that tlic Caliph might be waylaid on an intended pil- Khalkl 

Tx/r 1*" 1 1 1 • r ■ 1 tortiired to 

grimage to Mccca, dissuaded him trom attemptmg the ,ieaih by 
journey. The Calij)h, angry because Khalid did not tell 
him morc of thc suspectcd intrigues abroad, and also 
declined to do homage to his sons, had him beateii and 
cast into prison ; and he further revived against him the 
demand for arrears of revenue which Hisham had allowed 
to drop. Yusuf, still bent on the ruin of Khalid, now saw 
his opportunity, and visiting Damascus with large gifts for 
the CoLirt, “ bought ” his victim from Welid at the price of 
these arrears, amounting to fifty million uf pieces. The 
unfortunate Khalid was then carried back to Kufa, where 
he expired under the barbarous treatment of Yusuf, and 
was buried with indignity.^ 

The treatment of Khalid kindled the indignation of Vezkl, son 

the Yemen stock from which he sprang. Yerses t^unting 

these with cowardice in suffering their kinsman to be thus against 

^ ll 

trampled under foot, were freely circulated, and roused yi. 126 

intense excltement against the Caliph. His cousin Yezid, 

son of Welid I, had by this time gained a large following. 744 a.d. 

Abbas his brother, and also Merwan, commanding in 

Armenia, both endcavoured to dissiiade him from his 

traitorous design, which they foresaw must hasten the 

downfall of their Dynasty. But he persisted ; and now 

supported by the Yemenite malcontents, who tlocked 

around and saluted him as Caliph, he raised the standard 

of rebellion, and marched upon Damascus. The Court 

and chief officers were mostly away in thc country to 

avoid thc pcstilential air of the Capital, and so Yezid 

easily possessed himself of the treasury, Then with its 

contents, having bribed the soldiery, he despatched a body 

of troops against Welid. The wretched Caliph, enjoying 

for thc moment a retreat in the south of Syria, with but a 

^ See above, p, 397, i\ccording to some traditions, hc had his legs l)roken, 
and the rack drawn ovcr his cliest, iinder wliicli he died. Ilis mothcr was a 
captive Greek who never cmbraced Islam. Khalid had built a church or 
convent for hcr, which made him unyjoijular with strict believcrs. 
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»- sniall followini^ for his dcfcncc, took rcfnge in a ncigh- 

bouring fortrcss. Abbas Nvas 011 his way to support thc 

Calii)h, whcn hc was taken by thc rcbcls and forccd to 

join his brothcrs standard. Welid at first sought to 

parley with his encmics, who would not listen, biit covcrcd 

him with rcproaches for his ungodly lifc. IIc thcn issucd 

forth and fought bravcly, but was forced by overpowering 

numbers back into the fort. Thcre hc took the Coran 

into his hands and bcgan to rcad its pagcs, saying—“ It is 

this day, as it was in the day of Othman,” and so was 

slain, H is head was carried to Yezid, and by him paradcd 

in the strcets of Damascus. He had reigned but little 

more than a vear. 

¥ 

Yezid IH now ascended his ill-gotten throne. From the 
first he had serious difficulties to contend with. Owing his 
victory to the Yemenites or Southerners, the Modhar (or 
“ northcrn ’') tribes were naturally his enemies, and more- 
over, the murdered Caliph came of thcir stock on the 
mothers side. Though not a profane person, like his 
predecessor, he was obnoxious to the Orthodox, because 
he denied the doctrine of predestination. The people at 
large, accustomed to the sacredness of the Caliph’s person, 
were shocked at the murder and sufferings of Welid; while 
the army murmured at the withdrawal of the increase 
lately granted, which the failing treasury rendered it im- 
possible to continue, The inhabitants of Hims, stirred by 
the wailing of the late Caliph’s household domiciled there, 
plundered the house of Yezid’s brother Abbas, and 
outraged the sanctity of his Harem. Gaining over the 
troops, they then set out, with the cry of revenge for the 
blood of Welid, to attack Damascus. Yczid on this de- 
spatched two strong columns under his brother Masrur, 
and Soleiman son of Hashim, who having escaped from 
confinement had joined the new Caliph. These met the 
insurgents a few miles from the Capital, and after a 
severe engagement, put them to Aight; upon which the 
oath of allegiance to Yezid was taken both at Plims and 
Damascus. Soon after a still more serious rising took 
place in Palestine, which required an army of 80,000 to 
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put down, as well as promise of office and largess to the A.ll. 123 - 
rebel leaders. Siich were the weakness and confusion 
into which the body politic now had fallen. 

In Irac things were not much better. Kufa was glad Troubles 
to be rid of the tyrant Yusuf, who fled for his life to 
Syria. Arrested there in womans disgiiise, he was cast 
with contumely into prison. flis successor was hated as 
a godless man sharing the Caliphs heretical opinions. 

Yezid was therefore obliged to remove him and send in 
his place Ibn Omar, son of the pious Caliph, saying that 
the Kufans would surely reverence him for his father’s 
sake. But troubles continued to break out, and uproar 
between the discordant tribes in Syria and Irac. 

While authority was thus relaxed at home, the out- Khorasan: 
lying provinces had it much their own way. Khorasan 
especially was in a state of unrest, and strange appre- 
hensions were abroad of coming change. Mohammed, 
the Abbasside pretender, had died the year before, aged 
73 ;^ and now his son Ibrahim, who succeeded as 
“ Imam,” sent a deputation, with tidings of his Kathers 
death, to his adherents, who formed a strong and 
increasing body at Merve. These kissed the testament 
in which Ibrahim was named successor, and forwarded 
to him large offerings, which they had gathered for his 
house. But as yet the canvass was concealed from public 
view. 

Nasr still held the Yiceroyalty there. Welid, in his Nasr holds 
wild caprice, had directed Yusuf to summon him to 
Court with a rich assortment of gold and silver vessels, 
falcons, palfreys, games, and every kind of musical in- 
strument, and with a folIowing of maidens also. Nasr 
obeyed, but, foreseeing storms, journeyed slowly ; and so, 
before he reached Irac, getting tidings of Yezid’s re- 
bellion, he returned to Merve. The new governor of 
Kufa sought to supersede him by a creature of his own ; 
but Nasr would not give way, and so succeeded in hold- 
ing on. To lighten his treasury, a dangerous tempta- 
tion for the rebels all around him, he distributed the vast 

^ Sce table at p. 395. llis father Aly died seven years before. 
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of prccioiis things and slave-girls, gathercd for 

_ Wclid, among his own family and retainers, as well as 

i\asrinihc in paymcnt of thc troops. The old fcud of Modhar and 
Ycmen was, howcvcr, continually l:)rcaking oiit afrcsh. 
Thc Yemenitcs were at this timc hcadcd by one callcd 
(from his birthplace) Kirmany, and riots and Tighting 
prcvailcd betwcen the two clans. Nasr, who bclongcd to 
the IModharite faction, was hard presscd by thc othcr. 
Things were composed for a timc; but Nasr had dark 
da)^s beforc him. 

It was at this juncturc that Harith, who having gone 
over as a peiwcrt to the Khacan, had becn hghting under 
the Turcoman banner against his fellows, returned. At the 
instance of Nasr, who, surroundcd by encmies, feared his 
hostility and that of the Turks, he was pardoncd by the 
Caliph and allowed, after having for twelve years fought 
on the enemy^s side, to come back and rcsume his position 
among his brethren ; a singular instance of condonation 
of an apostate’s crime. We shall hear more of him here- 
after.^ 

Yezid was at last to be threatcned by an encmy far 
more formidable than any that had hitherto appeared. 
This was Merwan, grandson of Merwan I, and conqueror 
of thc Caucasus, the same who had vainly sought to 
dissuade him from his treason against Welid. Merwan’s 
son, on returning from the summer campaign in Asia 
Minor, found Alesopotamia in confusion, took posscssion 
of Harran, and wrote to his father urging him to hasten 
and avenge the blood of Welid. Merwan set out for 
Armenia, and from Harraii despatched an army against 
Damascus. The Caliph in alarm meanwhile sent to offer 
terms ; — he would continue Merwan as Yiceroy of all 
the provinces which his father and he had held, including 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, IMosul and Azerbijan. Merwan 
accepted the offer, and did allegiarice to Yezid. 


Merwan 
attacks 
Vezid 111. 


Com* 

promise 

between 

iheni. 


^ I remember no other inslance of a ^NIoslem joining ihe ranks of a Pagan 
enemy. On returning, Ilarith expressed his penilence, saying ihat during 
these twelve years he never had a momenl’s peace Lill he was received back 
into ihe bosom of Islam. 
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Towards the close of the year, Yezid fell sick, and in 
anticipation of decease was persiiaded by his heretic 
friends to appoint his brother Ibrahim, also an adherent 
of the Free-will doctrine, as successor. Shortly after he 
died at Damascus, aged forty-six, having reigned but six 
months. His mother was the granddaughter of Yezde- 
gird, brought as a captive maid from Khorasan.^ 

^ ller great-grandmother was a daughter of the Kaiser, married to the 
Chosroes, and also descended from a daughter of one of the Khacans, so 
that shc had thus the blood of all three potentates in her veins. Vezid used 
therefore to sing :— 

“ I am the son of Chosroes ; my fathcr was Merwan : 

The Kaiser was my ancestor, and so was the Khacan.” 
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IBRAHIM AND MERWAN II, LAST 0F THE OMEYYADS 


126-130 A.H. 744-748 A.D. 


Ibrahim can hardly be .said to have succceded his brothcr 
Yezid. He assunaed indeed the government at Damascus, 
and held it for three or four months. He was addresscd 
by some as Caliph, by others only as Ameer. Xo 
gencral homage was done to him. It seems to have 
been felt that he had no proper hold on the Caliphate, 
as events, in point of fact, did soon determine. 

For jMerwan, immediately on receiving tidings of 
Yezid’s decease, started from Harran, his residence in 
Mesopotamia, with a heavy force for Syria. At Kinnisrin, 
the IModharite party gave up two brothers of the late 
Caliph who were in command there, and joined his 
standard. Strengthened by their adherence, he advanced 
on Hims, which refusing to acknowledge Ibrahim, had 
been invested by his troops. Raising the siege, and with 
an army now of 80,000 men, he continued his march 
upon the Capital. A force had already started from 
thence to stay his approach. It was commanded by 
Soleiman son of Hisham, and composed chiehy of the 
Yemenite and other adherents of the late Caliph, num- 
bered 120,000 men. Merwans ranks, however, were full 
of veterans used to the held. They met in a valley 
between Baalbec and Damascus. Merwan demanded 
of his enemy the release of two sons of Welid, now in ^ 
conhnement at Damascus, promising that if this werc 
done, he would spare all those concerned in their father’s j 
death. It was refused, and the armies joined battle. 


i 
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They foiight all day, but Merwan, usecl to warlike tactics, A.ii. 126 - 
in the evening sent a column by a circuit, which taking 
his enemy in the rear put them to a disastrous Aight; 

17,000 were left on the held and as many more taken army. 
prisoners. Damascus thiis left defenceless, Ibrahim and 
Soleiman made their escape from thence, but not before 
they had plundered the treasury and put the two sons of 
Welid to death, also Yusuf, the late tyrant of Kufa. 

They had no sooner Aed than the adherents of Welid 
rose upon the relatives of the fallen ruler with slaughter 
and riot, and having exhumed the body of Yezid III, 
impaled it at the Jabia gate of the city. Merwan, on is saluted 
coming up, had the bodies of Welicr.s sons honourably 
buried, as also that of Yusuf. And, there being now ih 
none with a better claim, he was saluted Caliph, andy^^Ain* 
thereafter returned to his palace at Harran. Ibrahim, 
who survived only a year or two, was aclmitted to 
amnesty; and so also was Soleiman, who to outward 
appearance was reconciled, and in token thereof gave 
his sister in marriage to the son of Merwan. 


His success notwithstanding, embers of disaffection Merwan 
were ever bursting into Hame around Merwan. The 
support accorded him by the Modhar (northern) clan, cukies. 
ancl the sanguinary defeat inHicted by them, rankled in 
the breast of the Yemen (or southern) tribes. Kharejite 
adventurers sprang up in every quarter of the empire ; 
and the Hashimite (or Abbasside) conspiracy spread with 
alarming rapidity, especially in the East. Disaffection 
brooded over the Empire. Merwan, with all his strength 
and warlike prowess, was ever endeavouring to stem the 
rising wave. His reign was one continual struggle, which, 
jspite of all his difficulties, would without doubt have put 
rebellion down, had the Syrian forces held a united and 
faithful front; but that, from the tribal jealousies pre- 
|vailing, they failed to do, and the result was fatal to 
pmeyyad rule. 

Merwan had not returnecl to Harran three months, yarious 
ivvhen Hims, incited by the Yemenite faction, broke out 
nto rebcllion. It was reduced, but not without great 
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A.ll. V 26 - 
130 . 


Insurrcc- 

lions. 


Rebellion 
of Ibn 
Miiavia, 
clescendanl 
of Jafar, 
126 A.H. 
744 A.D. 


Expelled 
from Kiifa, 
127 A.H. 
745 a.d. 


slaiightcr. Thc city walls werc deniolished and 500 bodics 
of tlic rcbels hung around it. At the same tiine, thc 
Ycinen tribes who wcre settlcd in and about Damascus, 
attackcd thc city ; but they were discomhtcd by a detach- 
mcnt from Mims, and their villages in the beautihil valc 
of tlic l^arada burned to the ground. Shortly aftcr, a 
serious insurrection brcaking out in Palcstinc, threatcned 
Tiberias; the Rcbel leader, onc of Merwans own generals 
in the Caucasus, was taken prisoner with three sons. Thc 
arms and legs of all four were cut off, and thcir bodies 
impalecl at thc gates of Damascus. Tadmor also rosc 
against the Caliph, but was reduced and its walls demol- 
ishcd. And now tliat Syria was quicted, Mcrwan retirecl 
to his palacc at Rusafa. His two sons were cleclared 
Heirs-apparent, and, to conciliate the other branches of 
thc Omeyyad family, married to daughtcrs of Hisham. 
But he had not rested long when troublcs afresh brokc out. 

It is a sign of the restlessness of Moslem fecliiig at this 
time, that besides the claims of the representatives of 
Abbas the uncle, and of Aly the cousin and son-in-law, of 
Mahomet, a pretender from another branch of which we 
hear nothing before, now appeared at Kufa, in the person 
of Ibn ]\Iuavia, great-granclson of Jafar, brother of Aly, 
who was killed in the battle of Muta.^ This man was 
honoured on account of his birth by the governor Ibn 
Omar, who even provided for his support, but kept a 
watchful eye upon him. His pretensions to the thronc 
were warmly espoused by the Citizens. When after the 
accession of Merwan, Ibn Muavia stepped forth to claim 
his pretended right, crowds followed after him, so that 
the plain from Kufa to Hira was white with them. But 
immediately a force was sent against him, his brave sup- 
porters, after the fashion of the hckle city, fell away. 
And so, after some desultory hghting, he was allowed, 
with his adherents still clinging to him, to clepart across 
the Tigris to Medain. There hc succeeded in establishing 
a footing. Many tloeked to his standard, ineluding crowds 

^ Eye of Alo/iome/, p. 381. Jafar was Ihe son of Abu Talib ; see lable, 
siipra, p. 395. Ile was killed two years before Mahomet’s dcath. 
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of the servile class from Kiifa. With their aid he eained A.ll. 126 - 
possession of Holwan and the hill - coiintry east of the 
Tigris. In the next two years, siipported by the Kharejites, Success in 
he played a marvellous rS/e in Persia, establishing his court i^sT.n. 
at Istakhr, and acknowledged in Ispahan, Rei, Cumis, and 746 a.d. 
other chicf cities in the East. In 129 A.H., however, the 
Kharejites having been subdued by Ibn Hobeira, his 
followers were dispersed by the Syrian columns, and he 
himself forced to fly to the far East.^ By this time Abu 
Muslim (of whom we shall hear more shortly) had estab- r)cfeated 
lished himself in the Hashimite (Abbasside) interest at jYobeha 
Merve ; and Ibn Muavia, learning that he was hghting for 129 a. 11, 
the house of Hashim, repaired to the governor of Herat and ’ 

urged his claims as a scion of that descent. “ Give us thy 
“ pedigree,” said the Governor, “ that we may know who 
“ thou art.” “ The son of ]\Iuavia, who was the son of 
“ Abdallah, who was the son of Jafar.”- But Jllimvia, as 
the reader will understand, was a name of evil omen to a 
Hashimite ; and so the answer ran,—“ Abdallah we know, 

“ and Jafar we know ; but as for JMnaina, it is a name we 
“ know not of.” “ My grandfather,” explained the fugitive, 

“ was at the court of Muavia when my father was born, and 
“ the Caliph bade him call the infant by his name, and for 
“ that received the gift of 100,000 dirhems.” “ An evil 
“ name, verily, for a small price,” was the reply; “ we 
“ recognise thee not.” On the matter being reported to Put to 
him, Abu Muslim bade them release the rest of thc party: 
but Ibn Muavia, as a descendant of Abu Talib, was too Muslim. 
dangerous a competitor to be spared, and so by command of 
the Abbasside viceroy, the fugitive was smothered under a 
mattress, and buried at Herat, where, says the historian, 
his tomb has become a place of pilgrimagc. Abu Muslim 
had cause to rue the cruel decd. 

Nosooner had Ibn Muavia quitted Kufa,than a serious RebelHon 
rebellion broke out in Irac under a Khareiite leader named 

man, 

Dhahhak. To suppress this, Mcrwan gathered a force at 127A.11. 


^ Ilis folIo\vinL^ must still have becn great, as 40,000 are saicl to have been 
taken prisoners, I)ut released by Ibn llobeira. 

“ See table, p. 395. 


745 a.d. 
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Kirkcsia to bc lcd by Yczid ibn Ilobcira.^ But as it was 
assembling, 10,000 oT thc niimber, Yemenites from Syria, 
conspired against the Caliph, and pcrsuaded the iingrateful 
Solciman, by the prospect of tlic throne, to put himsclf at 
their hcad. Crowds of disloyalists Aockcd to his banncr 
at Kinnisrin, and IMerwan had to rccall Ibn Ilobcira from 
pursuit of Dhahhak to oppose the army, now swellcd to 
70,000, led by his new and formidable rival. After a 
hcavy battlc, Soleiman was completely defeated, losing his 
sons and 30,000 men ; for Alerwan would allow no quarter 
nor prisoners to bc taken. Soleiman flcd to Hims ; and on 
his followers being again beaten, cscapcd to Dhahhak. 
Merwan was still held back from attacking the Kharcjites 
by the rebelHon of Hims, which, having thrown off its 
allegiance, had to bc besieged. Though surrounded by 
eighty catapults, which threw shot day and night ovcr 
the walls, it held out for ten months, but at last capitu- 
lated. 

Meanwhile Irac was in a state of dangerous rebellion. 
After the expulsion of Ibn Muavia, the never-ending feud 
of Yemen and Modhar broke out with redoubled violence 
at Kufa,—the latter clan siding naturally with Merwan^s 
governor, the former with his ousted predecessor, the son 
of Omar, who took possession of Hira ; and thus for four 
months a civil war was kept up between Kufa and its 
suburb. Dhahhak, who with a large body of Kharejites, 
Soffarides, and other Separatists, had taken advantage of 
the troubled times to ravage Mesopotamia, now hearing 
of this state of things, seized the opportunity for attacking 
Kufa ; and, although both sides joined to resist him, they 
were beaten, and the invaders took possession of the City. 
Ibn Omar fled to Wasit, but after three months he gave 
in and joined Dhahhak, in whose ranks he found Soleiman 
also. Dhahhak had now been above a year and a half 
master of the greater part of Irac when, thus reinforced, 
he was invited by the men of Mosul to take possession of 
their city, which he did. Merwan, still at Hims, sent his 

^ Vezid was son of Omar ibn Ilobeira, murdered by Khalid (p. 443); but 
like his falher he is ordinarily called simply Ibn Ilobeira. 
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son Abdallah with a column of 8000, to hold him in check ; A.M. 126 - 

1 30 

but he had no sooner, with this view, thrown himself into 
Nisibin, than Dhahhak besieged him there with an army 


of 100,000. 

Hims hayinc: surrendered, it was now higli time for Beaten 
Merwan himself to take the held ; and this he did with 
all the force at his disposal. The two armies met near of 

tt 1 11 • 1 128 A.H. 

Mardin. The battle raged all day and well on into they^GA.D. 
night, when search being made on the held, the body 
of Dhahhak, who with 6000 sworn followers dismounted 
to hght to the death, was found pierced through with 
twenty wounds. Next day, battle renewed, the leader of 
the Kharejites, by a wild onset on the Imperial centre, 
placed Merwan in such peril, that he Aed for several miles; 
but returning, he found the wings holding hrm, and the 
enemy completely routed.^ Having sent the Rebebs head 
all round Mesopotamia, Merwan pursued the Kharejites, 
who still held together 40,000 strong, to Mosul, and after Who 
several months’ hghting drove them across the Tigris and 
dispersed them in the East. Soleiman escaped, but only 129 a.ii. 
to meet his end at the hands of the coming dynasty.- 
Irac was still in the hands of the rebels ; and it was not 
till the middle of 129 A.H., that Ibn Hobeira, after more 
hghting, expelled them from Kufa and Bussorah. Though 
order was thus at last restored to the nearer parts of the 
Empire, the Kharejites had entire possession of Azerbijan, Vanoiis 
from which they drove out the Imperial troops. Through- 
out Arabia also they more or less prevailed; Abii Hamza 
their leader was so powerful that at one time he had pos- 
session of both the Ploly cities; and the Caliph was obliged 
to send a large force to restore order throughout Arabia. 


^ We are told that after this engagement, hattlc in line was given iip, and 
hghting carried on by battalions (karadis). 

- We may here follow Soleiman to his end. He escaped with his family 
and retainers to Sind, and eventually presented himself, as an enemy of the 
Ome)yads, before the Hashimite Caliph, who at the first receivcd him gra- 
cioiisly. One of his courtiers seeing this recited verses warning the Caliph 
against appearances, and the danger of sparing any (3meyyad. Thereupon 
he retired, and shortlyafter gave oiders for Soleiman, like the rest of his race, 
to be put to death. 
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Thougli i\bu Hainza appcarccl at tlic Pilgrimagc with 
/OO followcrs against thc Omcyyacls, clacl in black ancl 
with black banncrs the emblcm of thc Abbassicics, yet as 
a Kharcjitc hc was cquall}' opposed to thc Hashimitc pre- 
tcnclcr ; for ncitlicr thc Omcyyacl, nor as yct for thc Ab- 
bassiclc i'ace, clid he profcss any j^artiality or i‘espcct, but 
rathcr for thc simplc memory of Abu l^ckr and Omar. 
It will thus appear that thcsc l^uritan covcnantcrs, all ovcr 
thc Empire, if not in thc asccndcncy, werc yct powciTul 
cnough, cvcn whcre baffled, to confusc and often paralyse 
the Govcrnment. 

In the West, as elsewhcre, the administration was 
weak and unsettled. The Govcrnors throughout Africa 
had to keep up a continual contest against the Berbers 
and the Kharejitcs. In Spain, thc Kharejite elemcnt was 
weak, and the Hashimite unknown: but in all other 
respects, Syria repeated itsclf in the Beninsula. The 
Arabs Aocking thithcr in vast multitudes were taught to 
forget their Nativc land, or rathcr to rcproduce it in the 
West. Spain became to them a second home. Its land- 
scape, to the Bedouin imagination, conjured up the lands 
of Syria and of Balestine, and the Bedouins secmed to 
nestle again in the scenes of their childhood. “ Thus (we 
“ read) the Arabs spread themselves over thc land ; the 
“ men of Damascus scttled in Albera because of its like- 
“ ness to their native vale, and called it Damascus ’’; and 
so on with those who had come from Tadmore, Hims, 
Kinnisrin, and other cities of the East.^ But with the 
similitude of the old country, arose also its wretched 
feuds. Yemen fought against Modhar, and Modhar 
against Yemen. The contest was maintained even more 
hercely than against the inhdel, till at last they agrced to 
appoint a neutral chief of the Coreish. But even this 
failed, and for some months, there being no Ameer, 

’ Other places are mentioned, thus :—“ The men of Ilims settled in Ish- 
belia, and called it Ilims ; of Kinnisrin, in Jian, and called it Kinnisrin ; of 
Jordan, in Berea, and called it Jordan ; of Balestine, in Shadzuna, and called 
it Palestine; of Eg)-pt, in Todmir, and, from its similitude, called it Kgyp‘.” 
and so on. 
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anarchy was riTe. Then they settled to have an Ameer 
one year from the Modhar, and the next from tlie Yemen 
tribe. But at the end of the hrst term the Modharite 
ruler refused to resign. And so things went on in the 
distracted land, till, as we shall see, Spain slipped entirely' 
from the grasp of the eastern Caliphate. 

At v'arious periods, the Greeks made inroads upon 
the border lands of Asia Minor and S}Tia, which Merwan, 
with trouble on his hands at home, had no means of 
opposing. He had also, for the same reason, to turn a 
deaf ear to Nasrs cry for help from Khorasan,—where 
events, as will be shown in the next chapter, were rapidly 
hastening the downfall of the Omeyyad dynasty. 

On the restoration of order in Mesopotamia and Irac, 
Merw^an returned to Harran, his residence in the Desert, 
and there remained in dangerous and inopportune repose, 
till he was called aw^ay by the fatal campaign of the Zab. 


A.H. 126- 
130. 


Growing 

difficulties. 


Merwan 
relires to 
Ilarran, 
130 A.H. 
748 A.l). 
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IN TiiE East under Abu Muslim and Cahtaba. 
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Zab. Deeeat and Deatii of Merwan 


I 30-1 32 A.II. 748-750 A.D. 

Tiie progress of recent events in the East has been kept 
for separate treatmcnt. The same causes were there 
at work as elsewhere,— Kharejite risings and Tribal 
jealousies. Eut there were special elements of weakness 
besides. The authority of the Court was felt less in Kho- 
rasan than elsewhere, and in fact was fast disappearing 
altogether. Hashimite treason, long secretly hatching its 
disloyal brood, was now coming to an open head : and 
powerful clubs in support of the Abbasside rising were 
appearing fearlessly everywhere. The body politic was 
falling to pieces ; and the specious claim of the Prophet s 
house as against the ungodly Omeyyads, paved an easy 
way for the great change now looming in the future. 

The position of Nasr, Yiceroy in Khorasan, had become 
in the last degree critical. Kirmany, as already stated, had 
drawn to his standard the Yemenite faction,—that, namely, 
hostile to Nasr. Put in prison as a dangerous agitator, 
he effected his escape, and kept up an armed opposition. 
To increase the disorder, Harith, for whom Nasr had 
obtained amnesty from the Court, turned against him; 
and, confederate as he had been of the pagan Turk, 
assumed now a high rehgious profession, and raising the 
black Aag, demanded a reform of government in accord- 
ance with “ the Book of the Lord.” After many fruitless 

4-26 
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negotiations, Nasr offcred to help him if he would again A.li. 130 - 

1 

dcpart and fight beyond the Oxus, but he preferred to 

remain and do battle, now on the side of Kirmany, and Kvents in 
, 1 . T ^ / Khorasan. 

now against him. In one of thesc engagements he was 

killed : but Kirmany maintained liis ground against Nasr, 

and even seizing Mcrve, plundered the treasury. It was 

still the endless quarrel of Modhar and Yemen pitted 

one against the other, u ith no decisive result other than 

that Khorasan was left with hardl)^ even the form of 

government. 

Just then, towards the end of 129 A.ll., the great black Abu Mus- 
standard of the Abbassides was unfurled in Khorasan, by 
Abu Muslim. The origin of this famous man who, thoueh Abbas- 

CIMpC 

still young, was already the hero of the new Dynasty, is 
obscure. Amidst much that is discordant, we may assurne 
that he was born a slave. In the year 125 A.M. (743 A.D.) 
Mohammed, head of the Abbasside house, with a party 
of his adherents, visited Mecca ; and anticipating decease 
(he died the samie year) bade his followers in that event to 
take his son Ibrahim as successor. At the same time he 
purchased Abu Muslim, then not twenty years of age, as 
a likely agent for thc service of the House. Abu Muslim 
fulfilling thus the office of confidential agent, was kept 
going to and fro between Khorasan and Homeima (the 
village in south Palestine where the Pamily lived), to pro- 
mote the cause, and to report its progress. At last, in 
129 A.H., he gave so promising an account of the zeal of 
his adherents, of the impotence of Omeyyad rule in Kho- 
rasan, and of the distractions there, that he received from 
Ibrahim command to delay no longer, but raise at oncc 
the banner of the new Dynasty. In thc month of Ramzan Raises 
accordingly, Abu Muslim proceeding to the far East, sent J|*andarcl in 
forth his emissaries in all directions with instructions when tlie Easi, 
and how the rising was to take place. Pefore the month 
was over, contingents had begun to pour in from every 
quarter. In one night there arrived no fewer than sixty 
from as many different places. The Orneyyad garrisons 
were expelled from Plerat and other cities in the far East. 
Elsewhere, Abu Muslim s agents sought to win over thc 
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Modliar, by abusc of tlic Ycincn, tribc.s ; and the Yciiicii 
b\' abu.sc or tlie Modhar. Evcn Nasr and Kirmany wcrc 
tampercd with ; and Nasr, fcarint^ that Kirmany miglit go 
ovcr, liad him madc away with. d hen Abu Muslim, 
joincd by thc sons of that chicf,^ drove Nasr out of Mcrvc, 
and took posscssion of the Citadel. lEit tliis succcss at 
last iinited the Syrians of cithcr i:)arty against thc Haslii- 
mitc rebellion ; and if the Caliph had only bccn ablc to 
strcngthcn Nasr’s hands, the event must have bccn vcry 
differcnt. The unfortunate Yiceroy appcalcd to his Caliph 
in bittcr terms that he w^as left without .support; and 
cjiioting verses to thc cffcct that bencath was a volcano 
ready at any momcnt to burst forth, he addcd the fateful 
words —Is iJie Jiousc of Onicyya aioaJec^ or is it sJinnbcring 
siiJJ? On receiving this despairing cry, Mcrwan ordercd 
Ibn Hobeira to hasten reinforcements to thc 1 ^ 3 ast ; but 
with disaffection around him in the West, it was little 
that the General could do for Nasr. About the same timc, 
the Caliph intercepted a letter from his Abba.ssidc rival, 
Ibrahim .son of Mohammed, to Abii Muslim, upbraiding 
him for not making more rapid progress in Khorasan, and 
warning him against the hostihty of the Arabs and Syrians 
towards the rising causc. Startled and alarmed at his 
machinations, Merwan bade the governor of Belcaa arrest 
Ibrahim. He was accordingly seized in his house at 
Homeima, and sent to Harran, wdiere shortly after he 
died, but whether by a violent death, or a natural one, is 
uncertain.- On the arrest of Ibrahim, his brothcrs Abul 
Abbas and Abu Jafar, with the rest of the family, Aed to 
Kufa,where they remained for thc prcsent in concealment. 

Meanwhile Abu Muslim was making steady progress 
in the East. His open unassuming habits, with neither 
bodyguard nor courtly ceremony, attached men to him. 

^ The two sons of Kirmany were, however, foiincl by Abu ^Muslim, prob- 
ably from their Syrian associations, to be inconrenient allies ; ancl were, with 
their attendants, treacherously put to death. Abu Muslim made no scruple c)f 
assassinating ])y any underhand means those whom he found in his way. 

“ Some say he died of the plague; others that he was poisoned in a clraiight 
of milk ; others that Alerwan caiised his prison house to fall upon liim. The 
presumption is against a violent death. Abul Abbas succeecled him. 
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He committed the ordinary administration to a Coiincil of A.II, 130 - 
twelve, chosen from the earliest adherents of the new cause. 

He was also wise enoiigh to make his watch-word simply Lhu 
thc Hohsc of Haslihn, without declaring by name the master ihe East. 
or even the family for whom he fought. There were still 
many who held by thc line of Abu Talib, and wished to see 
one of his descendants rather than an Abbasside, succeed ; 
the cry, therefore, of Abu Muslim embraced all these 
branches, including that of Aly. At one time Abu Mus- 
lim opened friendly communications with Nasr, who, seeing 
no hope of help from Syria, had thouglits to throw in his 
lot with him ; but fearing treachery, he at last resolved on 
Aight, and so, with the troops still faithful to the Omeyyad Nasr flees 
cause, hastened south to Serakhs, and thence to Nisabur. 

There pursued by Cahtaba, Abu Muslim’s famous general, Cahtaba, 
he suffcred a defeat in which he lost his son. Thencc he i^oa.ii. 
fled to Jorjan, wherc was a strong force of friendly Syrians. 

13 ut fortune had deserted the Caliph’s cause, and Cahtaba 
again achieved a signal victory, slaying thousands of his 
cnemy.^ Nasr, again appealing bitterly but in vain for Death of 

■K r 

help, continued his Aight westward to Rei. There he fell ^ jj 
sick, and was carried on towards Hamadan, but died upon Nov. 
the way. He was eighty-five years old, and his long and 
distinguished seiwices as viceroy of Khorasan deserved a 
better fate. 

Cahtaba now advanced rapidly westward. Entering Cahtaba 
Rei, he rcstored order there, while his son, Ibn Cahtaba, 
with other generals, reduced the country all around,—the 131 a.ii. 
followers of the Omeyyads, as well as the Kharejites * 

whose rebellion had recently been quelled, hying terrihed 
before them. Ibn Cahtaba then laid siege to Nehavend. 

The Caliph’s army from Kerman (now released by Ibn 
Muavia’s defeat and Aight) advancing, 100,000 strong, to 
its relief, was intercepted by Cahtaba, who with 20,000 men, 
after a herce battle, entirely routed his enemy, and took 
his camp itself a little city hlled with all the hixuries of 
the East. After a three months’ siege, Nehavend fell,and 
then Cahtaba, having fetched a northern circuit across the 

^ Thc nuinbers slain arc variousIyput al froiii 10,000 to 30 , 000 . 
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luiphratcs, to avoid Ibn Mobeira thc Syriaii gencral at 
Jalola, made direct for Kiifa where, with ex])cctations 
raised by the tidings of recent succcss, the llashimite 
citizens were looking impaticntly for his appearance. It 
was thc beginning of the year 132 A.ii. when Cahtaba 
crossed tlie Euphratcs, .somc thirty or forty miles above 
Kiifa; but Ibn Ilobeira was bcfore him, and the two 
armies mct somewhere in the vicinity of Kerbala. In this 
encounter the Syrians werc worsted, but the Mashimites 
too suffered, for Cahtaba fell upon the held. Mis son, Ibn 
Cahtaba, then took command, and, following up his father’s 
success, forced Ibn Ilobeira, abandoning his camp and all 
its stores, to retire on Wasit. Kufa thus uncovered, the 
Mashimitc force advanced, and after slight opposition,— 
for the Syrian troops deserted hastily the Omeyyad 
leader,—took possession of the City; and shortly after 
Abul Abbas with his family and relatives emerged from 
their hiding there. In anticipation of the new order of 
things, (reserved for another chapter), Abu Sahna, who 
had been one of the busy agents of the Mashimites in 
Khorasan, was recognised provisionally as “ Wazeer of 
the house of Mahomet,” and Mohammed, son of Khalid 
(former governor of Kufa,) as “ Ameer.” 

Aleanwhile, stirring events were passing in Upper 
Mesopotamia. Cahtaba, in his victorious progress west- 
ward, had detached an able general, Abu Aun, from 
Nehavend to press forwards to Mesopotamia. Reaching 
Shahrzor, east of the Little Zab, towards the end of 131 
A.H., he there defeated with great slaughter the troops of 
Abdallah, Merwan’s son, and occupied the region east of 
Mosul. The Caliph himself, since his campaign against 
the Kharejites, had remained inactive at Marran. He was 
now roused, by seeing the enemy at his very door, to take 
the held in person,—which carlier done, the issue mi ght 
have been very different; but now with rebellion, defeat, 
and disaffection around, the ground was sinking under 
foot. Crossing the Tigris, he advanced upon the Greater 
Zab with an army of 120,000, sufhciently strong in 
numbers to meet his enemy, but made up in great 
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measure of lukewarm Yemen tribes ancl Kharejites. A.li. 130 - 

10.7 

Meanwhile, Ibn Ilobeira having retired on Wasit, Abul """" 

Abbas the rival Caliph, was able from Kufa heavily to l"aule of 

reinforce Abu Aun. To give the army also an Imperial uth vi.’ 

bearinc[’, he sent his unele Abdallah as commander-in-^ 3 ^ 

^ . . 25 th Jan. 

chief: and to him accordingly Abu Aun resigned theysoA.u. 
State - pavilion, mark of supreme command. Abdallah 
found Merwan encamped with his great host on the right 
bank of the Zab, and Abu Aun with only 20,000 on the 
left. A party of the latter crossed, but after a skirmish 
retired. Xext day, Merwan, against advice, threw a 
bridge across the river, and advanced to hght. His son 
at the hrst beat back a column of the encmy ; and Abu 
Aun, lest the report should dishearten the army, resolved 
at once to bring’ on a general action. Ilistorians tell us 
that Merwan did nothing that day to prosper ; but the 
real truth is that the Syrians had lost both loyalty and 
heart. Abu Aiin made his men dismount on the hrst 
attack, and plant their lances in the ground ; while 
Abdallah incited them, as the heroes of Khorasan, to 
revenge the death of his nephew Ibrahim ; he shouted, 

Ya Mohaninied! Ya Hlansur! and the battle-cry was 
taken up by all around. Merwan, on his side, called 
aloud to the Arab tribes, one after another by name, to 
advance, but none responded to the call. Then in an 
evil moment, expecting thereby to raise their zeal, he 
made known that he had treasure in the camp and would 
reward the brave ; on which, some of the soldiers hastened 
thither, hoping at once to seize the prize. To prevent this, 

Merwan detached his son ; and as he turned aside with 
guard and standard to protect the camp, the army took it 
for hight; and with the cry Dcfeat! Defcat! broke and gave Defeatand 
way. Merwan, to stay the Hight, cut the bridge adrift; and ^lerwan 
more were drowned in the Zab than perished by the sword.^ n. 


^ A grandson of Abd al iMelik being seen struggling in the waves, Al)da]- 
lah, the new Caliph’s brother, is said to have cried, “ Let him alone," (luoting 
from the Coran the passage on the destruction of the Egyptians : “ Verily, 
when We divided the sea and saved you alive, biit drowned the host of 
Pharaoh therein, while ye looked on.” Siira ii. 47 . 
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This battle, which rorctokl thc fatc oT the Omeyyacl Cali- 
pliatc, took placc in thc ycar 132 A.II., or 750 A.D. 
Abdallah remained for a week on the helcl, and rcported 
his victory to Abul Abbas, who, overjoyed at the tidings, 
ordered 500golden pieccs, and promise of incrcased pay, to 
be given to every combatant. 

Merwan Aed. At Mosul, his followcrs cried out, “ It is 
“ the Caliph, let him cross.” “ A lie,” they answered from 
the other bank, “ thc Caliph doth not fly ” ; and so they 
showercd abusc upon the fallcn Monarch, and glorihed the 
triumphant “ Housc of the Prophet.” Merwan then made 
the best of his way to Harran, wherc he spent some 
wceks in the vain endeavour to raise anothcr army. But 
Abdallah was on his track, and so he hurried on to Hims, 
and thence, receiving no support, to Damascus. But 
neither could he safely make any stay there, and so 
desiring the Governor, his son-in-law, to hold on, and raise 
another army, he fled to Palestine, where he found refuge 
with an Arab chief. 

Meanwhile, under orders from Kufa, Abdallah had 
advanced from the Zab to Mosul, where they streamed 
forth to meet him with open arms, clad in the black 
colours of the new dynasty. At Harran, the governor, 
Merwan’s nephew, came out in similar attire to make his 
submission ; and there Abdallah avenged the death of 
Ibrahim, his nephew, by the unmeaning demonstration of 
demolishing the house which had formed his prison.^ 
Passing onward to Syria, he received the adhesion of all 
the chief places by the way. At Damascus reinforce- 
ments joined him from Kufa under his brother Salih, 
raising the force to 80,000. The City closed its gates 
against him, but after a short resistance was stormed, and 
the governor slain. Thereupon the black standard of the 
Abbassides was unfurled in triumph on the Citadel, the 
5th Ramzan, 132 A.H., eight months from the Hashimite 
entry into Kufa, and three from the battle of the Zab. 
After a short stay, Abdallah passed on to Palestine in 

^ This action is in favour of the impression that Ibrahini clid not die a - 
violent dcath. 
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pursuit of Merwan, but found that he had fled to Egypt. 
Then, under orders from the new Caliph, he despatched 
his brother Salih and Abu Aun with a force to follow up 
the fugitive. At Said he found that, to stay pursuit, 
Merwan’s followers had burned all supplies of grass and 
fodder in the neighboiirhood. From Fostat, Salih de- 
tached Abu Aun with a column, which took prisoners a 
troop of cavalry still attached to the fallen Caliph. Some 
they put to death; the rest were faithless enough to 
purchase their lives by disclosing their Masters hiding- 
place. He had taken refuge in a church at Busir, where 
surprised by a small party he was overpowered and slain, 
just as the year expired, 

The head was sent to Salih, who had the tongue cut 
out and thrown contemptuously to a cat, Thus disfigured 
it was despatched to Kufa, On seeing it, Abul Abbas 
bowed low in adoration. Then raising his head towards 
heaven, he praised the Lord who had given him victory 
and revenge over an ungodly race. He recited also a 
verse indicative of the fire that still burned within his 
heart:—“ Had they quaffed my blood, it had not quenched 
“ their thirst; so neither is my wrath slaked by theirs.” 
True to the sentiment, he named himself (as we shall see) 
Saffdh, the Blood-thirsty, and by that title he has ever 
since been known. 

Two of Merwans sons fled to Abyssinia, where, at- 
tacked by the natives, one was killed ; the other escaped, 
[and lived long concealed in Palestine, from whence he 
was sent many years after to the Court of Mehdy. The 
ladies of Merwan’s family had been placed for safety in a 
church, from which they were dragged to the presence of 
Salih.^ Before him the elder daughter pleaded for mercy. 
She was answered with reproaches for the cruel treatment 
py her people of the house of Hashim: — “ klow,” said the 
!aliph’s uncle, “ can I spare any of this wicked race ? ” 
Again she pleaded for grace and mercy: — ‘^Nay,” he 
I eplied, “ but if thou wilt, thou mayest marry my son and 

^ The servant, in whose charge they were, is said to have had instriictions 
|o put them to death if Merwan should have lost his life. 
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“ savc thyscir.” “ What licart have I now ror that ?shc 
answcreci ; “but scnd us back to Marran a^ain.” And 
when thcy returncd therc, and saw thc old home and 
palacc of Merwan, they lifted up thcir voiccs and wept. 

iMcrwan was ovcr thrcescore ycars at his deatli, and 
had rcigned for nearly six. His mothcr was a Kurdish 
slavc-girl, and from her he inheritcd a handsome countcn- 
ancc, with blue cycs and a ruddy complcxion. Hc was 
called the Ass of Mcsopoiainia^ not in derision, but in virtuc 
of his great power of physical endurance. He was onc of 
the bravest and best of his house, and deserved a bettcr 
fate.^ 

So perished thc Omeyyad dynasty, and on its ruins 
rosc thc house of Hashim. 

^ Ile was also callcd AI Jadi, from professing ihe heretical vicws of Jad, a 
iheologian who held the doctrine of Kree-will, and denied that the Coran was 
eternal and uncreate. Biit this may have been one of the calumnies heaped 
by the Abbasside courtiers on the house of Omeyya. His mother was the 
Omm Walad of Ibrahim al Ashtar, takcn over by bis father the day her 
master was slain. 







CHAPTER LIX 


Tiie Acbasside Dynasty 

132-656 A.H. 750-1258 A.D. 

In passing from the Omeyyad to the Abbasride Caliphate, 

\ve reach in many respects a fresh departure which 
justihes a pause and some words in explanation of the 
change. 

The first new feature is, that while the Omeyyad New fea- 
Caliphate, from first to last, was co-ordinate with the 
limits of Islam, this is no longer true of the Abbasside. Caliphate. 
The authority of the new dynasty was ne\^er acknowledged The Caii- 
in Spain; and throughout Africa, excepting Egypt, it was 
but intermittent and for the most part nominal ; while in ordinate 
the East, as time rolled on, independent dynasties arose, 

Islam was thus broken up into many fragments, not neces- 
sarily in any w^ay dependent on the Caliphate, each with 
its own separate history. But with all this, the Abbas- 
side remained the only dynasty that truly represented 
the proper Caliphate. Monarchs reigning in Cordova 
could only be recognised as “ Caliphs ” in so far as every 
supreme ruler of Islam holds in his hand the spiritual as 
1 well as the secLilar authority, and may thiis in some sense 
I claim to be the Caliph or Successor of the Prophet. The 
1 Abbassides alone had any coloitr of pretension to the 
jname by virtue of legitimate succession.^ 

It being, then, my sole object to trace the Caliphate, Rcmaindcr 
iproperly so called, to its close, the rest of this work will 

^ The Spanish dynasty, though sprung froin the line of Omeyyad Caliphs, 
did not at first venlure to assume the title. i\.bd al Rahman (Abderame, 

300-349 A.H.) was the first who did so. 
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bc rcstrictccl to a narrativ'c oT thc clynasty of tlic Abbas- 
siclcs as thc}^ rosc hrst to thc crcst of glory, thcn 
.sank gradually unclcr thc svv’ay of Sultans ancl Grancl 
Vizicrs, and at last cnclccl a incrc pliantom, v'anishing into 
thc sliadow’}' pagcantry of attendants on the IMainelukc 
kings of Egypt. l\v’cnts outsidc thc Caliphatc will only 
so far be noticed as thcy bear upon thc individual histoiy 
of thc Dynast\\ TIius alonc will it be possible to kcep 
the rcmainclcr of this book within reasonable dimcnsions. 

Another marked fcaturc in thc cra on which vv’c cnter 
is tlie change which now comes ov’er the Arab people, and 
the attitude of the ncw Dynasty towarcls them. To their 
harcly life and martial hre, w^erc mainly duc the first spread 
of Islam and material prosperity of thc Caliphate. But 
thc race had by this time lost miich of its carly hardihood 
and vigour. Enriched with the spoil of conquered peoples, 
the temptations to pride and luxury had gradually sapped 
their w^arlike virtue, and so they either settled down with 
vvell-filled Harems, living sumptuously at their ease ; or, 
if they still preferred the field, yielded there to petulance, 
rivalries, and insubordination, preferring, too often, thc 
intercsts of person, family, and tribe, to the interests of 
Islam. The fervour of religious enthusiasm had in great 
ineasure passed away, and self-aggrandisement had taken 
the place of passion for National glory and extension of 
the Eaith. The Saracen was no longer the Conqueror of 
the w^orld. 

Added to this, the Abbassides on their accession lost 
all conSdence in their own Arab race ; indeed, they had 
already done so for several years before. They were 
brought to the Throne, and supported there, not by them 
but by levies from Persia and Khorasan ; while of the 
Omeyyads, the Syrians remained the last support, and 
the Arab tribes, whether IModhar or Yemen, w^ere ranged 
upon their side. Ibrahim felt this so strongly, that in the 
letter intercepted by IMerwan, in which he chided Abu 
IMuslim for his delay in crushing Nasr and Kirmany,^ 
he added angrily,—‘‘ See that there be not one left in 

^ See above, p. 42S. 
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“ Khorasan whose tongue is the tongue of the Arabian, 
“ but he be slain ! ” It was among the Arabs of Syria 
and Mesopotamia that dangerous revolt repeatedly took 
place against the new Dynasty, and so they continued to 
be looked askance iipon. Before long the Caliphs drew 
their bodyguard entircly from the Turks about the Oxus ; 
and that barbarous race, scenting from afar the delights 
of the South, were not slow to foIiow in their wake. 
Before long they began to overshadow the noble Arab 
chieftains; and so we soon find the Imperial forces 
officcred almost entirely by Tiircomans, freedmen or 
slaves, of strange descent and uncouth name. In the 
cnd the Caliphs became the helplcss tools of their rude 
protectors: and the Arabs, where not already denation- 
alised by city lifc, retired to roam at will in their desert 
wilds. 

Wdth the rise of Persian inhuence, howevcr, thc rough- 
ness of Arab life was softened ; and there opened an era 
of culture, toleration, and scientihc research. The practice 
of oral tradition was also giving placc to recorded state- 
ment and historical narrative,—a change hastcned b\" the 
scholarly tendencies introduced from the East. 

To the same source may be attributed the cver- 
increasing laxity at Court of manners and morality ; 
and also those transcendental vie\vs that now sprang up, 
of the divine Imamat or spiritual leadership of some 
member of the house of Aly ; as well as the rapid growth 
of free thought. 

^ These things will be developed as we go on. But I 
i havc thought it well to draw attention at this point to 
the important changes wrought by the closer connection 
j of the Caliphate with Bersia and Khorasan, causcd by 
the accession of the Abbassides. 
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A llRIEK re\T*e\v may here be necessary, to recall the 
circumstances attending the establishment of the new 
Caliphate at KuTa. 

In a previous chapter we have seen that while Merwan 
still tarried at Marran, Ibn Hobeira, the Omeyyad 
general, was defeated in the vicinity of Kufa by the 
army of Cahtaba, and obliged to fall back on Wasit. 
Abu Salma, heretofore the busy leader and agent of the 
Hashimite cause in Khorasan, now came and encamped at 
Kufa in the beginning of the year 132 A.II., where meeting 
with little 0 ] 3 position, he took posscssion of thc city, and for 
a time carried 011 thc go\"ernment under thc simplc title 
of “ \\*azeer of the house of IMahomet.” On thc arrcst 
of Ibrahim, two or three years before, his two Brothers 
with all thc relatives of the house of Hashim, had Acd 
from Homeima to Kufa, whcrc they remained ever since 
in concealmcnt. Thcy \\’ere now taken charge of by 
Abu Salma, but for several w^eeks still kept by him in 
the strictest privacy. Whcn urged to declarc at once 
the advcnt of the new Dynasty, he said that it would be 
prematLire and dangerous so long as Ibn Hobeira main- 
tained his stand at Wasit. Some suspected him of 
favouring the other branch of Hashimite stock, that, 
namely, descended from Aly, but of thesc nonc had now the 
ambition or the courage to come for\vard. Ho\\xver that 
may be, the Abbasside party werc impatient at the delay, 
and learning that Ibrahim, late head of the House, hacl 

4o8 
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declared his younger brother Abul Abbas (son of a noble 
mother, his brother Abu Jafar being son of a slave-girl) 
his successor, they brought him out openly ; and hnding 
the people with them, proceeded on a piiblic demonstra- 
tion. It was about three months after the occupation of 
Kufa by the Hashimite troops that, apparently with the 
consent of Abu Salma, thcy mounted Abul Abbas upon a 
piebald horse, entered the Palace, and thence proceeded 
to the Great mosque. There the new Caliph ascended the 
pulpit and made his hrst address. He magnihed the 
virtues and claims of the descendants of the Prophet, 
denounced the usurpation and crimes of the Omeyyads 
and their Syrian followers, praised the KuTans for their 
hdelity to his family, which he promised to reward by an 
increase of their stipends ; and ended by dcclaring it his 
mission to root out all opposition, for, said he, “ 1 am the 
Great revenger, and my name Sajfah^ the Shedder of 
Blood.”^ His uncle Daud followed with still hercer 
words. He styled Merwan “ the enemy of the Lord and 
Caliph of the Devil,” and afiirmed that the only real 
successors of the Prophet were two ;—Aly his Son-in-law, 
who had stood in that very pulpit, and now another 
standing in it, even Abul Abbas, the true Commander 
of the Faithful. “ Delay not then,'' he said, “ to take the 
oath of fealty. The dominion is ours, and with us it will 
remain, till the day when we shall render it up to Jesus 
Son of Mary.” Having thus delivered themselves, they 
both descended from the pulpit, and entered the Castle, 
whither the people Aocked till it was dark, doing homage 
to the new Caliph. Abul Abbas then returned to the 
encampment of Abu Salma, where for some months he 
occupied with him the same abode.- 


A.H, 132- 
136. 


Abul 

Abbas 

done 

homage to, 
12 iii. 

132 A.II, 
20 th Oct. 
749 A.I). 


^ ilis iisual name, SalTah, was given on account of his many bloody execu- 
tions, which of course were yet in the future. It is not unlikely that the 
name may have been imported into his Tirst harangue by anticipation ; but I 
give the speech as I hnd it. Abiil Abbas was sutTering from an attack of 
|fever, which made him cut short his address, 

“The “ same apartment,” we are told, scparated by a simple curtain 
between the two. This does not look as if suspicion existed, at anyrate at 
:his time, against Abu Salma, of Alyite tendencies or other disloyalty. 
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}]y ancl by Abul Abbas bccamc alicnatcd from Abii 
Salma, wlicther from any wcll-groundcd suspicion of 
unfricndly fccling, Alyitc, or othcrwisc, cannot be said. 

Ikit, whatcYcr thc causc, qiiitting now his housc at Kufa, 
the ncw Caliph rcpaired to Anbar, in the neighbourhood 
of which he laid the foundation of a courtly rcsidcncc, 
and called it after his family IlasJiijniya. From thcncc hc 
despatchcd his Unclcs and other rclativcs, among whom 
wcrc sevcral of fair ability, with commands in various 
directions to replace the Officcrs of thc fallen Dynasty. 
Acting under his direction, these soon carned for Abul 
Abbas a solid claim to the sanguinary title he aspired I 
after. 

Uis earlicst care was to swecp from the face of the 
earth the entire Omeyyad race. Such wholesale butcheries 
cast into the shade anything the previous Dynasty had 
ever been accused of The cruellest of them was that per- | 
petrated by the Caliphs uncle in Palestine. An amnesty j 
was offered to the numerous branches of the Pamily con- 
gregated there ; and to conhrm it they were invited, some 
ninety in number, to a feast. Suddcnly a bard arosc 
reciting in verse the evil decds of the Omeyyads, and on 
signal given, the attendants fell 011 the unsu.specting guests, 
and put them all to dcath. A carpet was drawn across 
the ghastly spectacle, and the Tyrant rcsumed his feast 
over the still quivering limbs of the dying. All in whose j| , 
veins ran the blood of Omeyyad princes were relentlessly J ( 
pursued, and only such as were of tender ycars,^ or 
successfully effected Aight, escaped. At Bussorah, the [ 

like scene was soon after enacted; the miserable vic- ' * 
tims were slain, and their remains cast into the streets r, 

to be devoured of dogs. Those that escaped wandered f( 

about in terror, seeking vainly in disguise some place of j] 

sccrecy. One such, a descendant of Abu Sohan, hnding p, 

his life a burden, cast himself at the feet of an uncle of the 
Caliph, who, touched with pity, obtained a rescript not 
only sparing him, but granting a general amnesty to such 

as still survived. Nevertheless in the following ycar, we . 

^ i ) ^ 

^ The plirase usecl by ihe hislorian is “ sucklings.” » 
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find another less mercifiil uncle of Sa^Tah, initiating a fresh A.ii. 132- 
slaughter of those who had taken shelter in the Holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. 

Nor did it suffice that they should vent their rage on Desecra- 
the living, the fear of whose machinations might possibly 
be pleaded in feeble excuse. The tombs of the Caliphs 
were unearthed, Of the great Muavia there was nothing 
that remained but dust; and of the other Caliphs little 
more, excepting only Hisham, whose frame was found in 
singular preseiwation. This they scourged with whips, 
hung up for a while, and then burned, scattering the ashes 
to the winds. Such outrage raised indignation throughout 
Syria and ]\lesopotamia. Omeyyad households also were 
treated with indignity by the creatures of the new Dynasty. 

One of its minions, caught in the act of carrying off as 
slaves the Harem of the distinguished warrior Maslama, 
was slain by the governor of Kinnlsrin, which forthwith 
i'ose in rebellion. All Syria, wlth Damascus at its head, Kchellion 
followed siiit. The Caliph’s uncle Abdallah, at that moment anu \Veso- 
quelling a rislng In the Hauran, came to terms with the p‘>tamia. 
insurgents, and hastened to the north, where he was met 
by a dcfiant force of 40,000 men. After much fighting 
and various fortune, he defeated his enemy and restorcd 
order. A still more dangerous revolt threatened Hashl- 
mite rule in Mesopotamia, where an army of 60,000 
Syrians in the field lald slege to Harran. To mect the 
emergency, Abul Abbas detached a column, under com- 
mand of his brother Abu Jafar, from the army then 
besleging Ibn Hobeira in Wasit. This force advanclrig to 
the northern coasts of the Euphrates, dispersed the insur- 
gents, but with some difficulty, for Someisat was not 
recovered till after a slege of seven months. Bussorah 
also resisted all attempts of the Hashimite general, sup- 
ported by a column from Khorasan. That unfortunate 
City was also distracted within, apart altogether from 
the Abbasside attack ; for the Modharite party, having 
got the ascendcncy after severc fighting, overthrew the 
opposite faction ; and the City,—suffering thus whichever 
party conquercd,—was for three days given up to pillage 
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ancl outragc. Thc Omcyyad lcadcrs, liowcver, kcpt pos- 
.scssion oT it until Wasit fcll. 

Thcsc risings, if guidcd by an ablc lcadcr with unitcd 
intcrest and cominon design, might havc changcd thc order 
of c\"cnts, and raiscd thc fallcn Dynasty, which still had 
Syria for its support. It failcd mainly from thc fatal stcp 
of Ibn Ilobcira, who, as wc have scen, instcad of hastcning 
north for his support at thc call of Mcrwan, fcll back on 
Wmsit, and there shut him.self up with the Hower of the 
Omcy}'ad troops. He was afraid (we are told) of Merwan, 
because he had not obeyed the order to dctach troops for 
the support of Xasr in Khorasan; but whatcver the causc, 
thc delay proved fatal to his Master; for dcfeat in Syria was 
beyond comparison more to be dreaded than the loss of 
W^asit, important as it was. The siegc of that cantonment 
was pressed vigorously by Ibn Cahtaba. The powerful 
garrison made no way against him, partly owing to the 
depressing inhuences of a failing Dynasty, and partly to 
the tribal jealousies which still paralysed the Syrian 
soldiery. Thus things went on for eleven months, during 
which the Omeyyad cause was being lost in Syria. At 
last, the new Caliph, recalling his brothcr Abu Jafar from 
the north, scnt him to take the command at Wasit; and 
tidings of Merwan’s death having meanwhile reached Ibn 
Hobeira, he thereupon offered to capitulate.^ A full 
amnesty concluded by Abu Jafar, was ratihcd by the 
Caliph under solemn oath ; and Abu Jafar, who rcceived 
Ibn Hobeira graciously, was intent upon respecting it. 
But the Caliph, having consulted Abu IMuslim then at 
]\Ierve, and received his counsel to get Ibn Hobeira as 
a stumbling-stone out of his way,’* persistently urged his 
death. Pinally Abul Abbas sent two creatures of his own 
to do the deed, if Abu Jafar should still decline. Abu 
Jafar gave way; and summoning two-and-twenty of the 

^ When he heard of Mer\van*s defeat and death, he is said to have written 
to Mohanimed ibn Abdallah, a grandson of Ilasan son of Aly, offenng to sup- 
port his claim to the throne, but waiting long for a reply, and the Caliplds 
emissaries beginning to tamper with the Yemenite party in his army, he capi* 
tulated ; of this Ibn Abdallah we sliall hear more in the next reign. 
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leading- Modhar chiers to an intervievv^, had them bound A.li. 132- 
two and two, by a party concealed in an adjoining apart- 
mcnt,and, spite of their appeal to the Caliphs solemn oath, 
beheaded. Ibn Hobeira was at the saine time slain, along slain.^^^ 
with his son, by tw^o emissaries of the Caliph, who re- 
paired to his house under pretencc of taking over treasure. 

The historian adds pathos to the cruel tale of perhdy; for 
lie tells us that Ibn Hobeira, suspecting no treachery, 
had at the moment, on his knee a little son, wdiom they 
snatched from his embrace as he fell on his knees 
imploring mercy.^ 

Notwithstanding that the Hasliimite banner everywhere Rioodshed 
prevailed, outrage still survived in many parts of the 
Empire. A terrible calamity overtook Mosul. The people 
refusing obedience to the new^ Governor as a low-born 
stranger, expelled him from their city. On this, thc Caliph 
sent his brother Yahya, who proved himself worthy of 
his relationship to the “ Shedder of blood.” The towms- 
men were pcrsuadcd to gather in the court of the Mosque, 
under promise of full securit}", but the gates were no 
sooner closcd upon them, than they w^ere massacred to a 
man.“ The city, dcprivcd thus of its protectors, w^as given 
up for threedays to sack and outrage. Besides the regular 
soldiery, therc w^ere with the troops 4000 negroes who 
shamelessly violated the women, till one of these, bolder 
than the rest, appealed to Yahya, the reins of whose horse 
she seized, and asked w^hether follow^ers of the Prbphct 
w^ere now abandoned to the embrace of slaves. To appease 
the outcry, the entire body of the negroes was put to the 
sw^ord. The Caliph is said to have removed his brother 
for cruelty thus even beyond his owm, but nevertheless 
put him ov'er another Province. 

^ Thc Caliph’s oalh of amnesty was coiiched in the most stringent aml 
solemn terms, and condign punishment from “ the Searcher of hearts” was 
involved on him who might violate its condilions. The historian adds (hut 
hardly by way of justification) that Ihn Ilolieira once addresscd Ahu Jafar as 
“ O man ” or hy somc such term ; hut immediately apologised for it as a slip 
of the tongue. 

The mimhers are given at 10 , 000 , hut probaldy with the usual exaggera- 
tion of ihe slaughter made in the reign of Saffah. 
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l£lsc\vhci*c troiibles prcvailed to thc ciul oT thc rcign. 
The Viccroy of Sind and India reruscd to recognisc 
Hashimitc rulc ; aftcr hcavy hglUing, hc was bcatcn, and 
died of thirst in his hight through thc dcscrt. Bussorah 
bcingat last rcduccd by a force of veterans from Khorasan, 
thc adherents of tlie old Dynasty fled to Oman, wherc 
thcy wcrc joincd by a vast host of Kliarejitcs. Tlic}^ were 
in the end defeated by the Impcrial troops, and incrcdiblc 
numbcrs slain or burncd to death. In Khorasan thcrc 
wcre similar outbrcaks with evcn grcater slaughter. Thc 
rcbels of Bokhara, Soghd, and Terghana, were aidcd by 
“thc king of China,'’ but put to dight by Ziad, governor 
of Samarcand, with tcrrible carnage.^ 

\\'e have seen that the Caliph on his acccssion, aftcr 
living for somc time in closcst intimacy with Abu Salma, 
one of the leading supporters of the Hashimite cause in 
Khorasan and their “Vizier” at Kufa, became alienated 
from him, and so departed from his rcsidence to Anbar. It 
is said that Abu Salma had a favour for thc housc of Aly, 
which stirred the Caliph's jealousy. Whether this be so or 
no, Abul Abbas cherished enmity against him in his heart, 
and wrote to y\bu IMuslim at Mcrve for his advice, which 
was that hc should be put to death. Thc Caliph was 
dissuaded from ordering the execution, by an uncle who 
dwelt on the danger of revenge by Abu Salma’s inducntial 
followers from Khorasan, and suggested that Abu Muslim 
should be asked to send an assassin for the purpose. This 
was done. Abul Abbas then ordered a crier to go forth 
and proclaim Abu Salma as “ the man wdiom the Caliph 
delighteth to honour.” So he was called and arrayed in 
a robe of honour, and cntertained by the Caliph till night 
was far advanced. As he wcnded his way home alone, 
he was waylaid and assassinated. Report was diligently 


^ 50,000 slain beyond the (Jxiis, and 20,000 laken prisoncrs. In Oman, 
900 Kharejites were killed in battle, and 90 bnrned alive. Afterwards ihe 
iroops attacked the town, which was built of wood, and pouring naphtha ‘on 
ihchouses, set them thus ablaze ; then rushing sword in hand on the terriried 
inhabitants, they slew 10,000,—“ all counted, and the heads sent to Bussorah.*’ 
(Jne may hope that thesc butcheries arc vaslly cxaggeratcd ; but they point to 
the lamentable disregard for human lifc that now prcvailcd. 
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spread that thc Kharejites had done the deed; but all A.il. 132 - 
well knew where the motive ‘ 

Shortly after, Abu Jafar was depiited to I\Ierve, with AbuMus- 
the view of feeling the pulse and attitude of Abu Muslim Khorasan. 
himself; and there conceived towards him a bitter ani- 
mosity. As Yiceroy of Khorasan, i\bu Muslim exercised 
an unlimited, and, as Abu Jafar thought, a dangerous 
supremacy. Thus for an imprudent word, and on sHght 
and arbitrary suspicion, he put to death Ibn Kethir, one 
of the earliest and inost valiiable advocates of the Ha- 
shimite mission in Khorasan.- This was done openl}^ 
before Ahu Jafar, who as we shall see never forgot the 
crime, and on his return to Irac told his B’'other that he 
was no longer Caliph unless he got rid of this wilful auto- 
crat The Caliph took it to heart, but bade his brother Auempt lo 
for the present keep the matter secret. A year or two 
later, Ziad the governor of Samarcand, which had recently ^35 
been strongly fortified, set up for himself, and Abu Muslim 
went to fight against him. On the way he discovered 
that an emissary of the Caliph (who is accused of having 
himself instigated the rebellion in order to weaken the too 
poweiTuI Yiceroy) was in his camp in league with Ziad, 
and that he had instructions to cornpass his death. The 
plot thus coming to light miscarried. Ziad was deposed 
and put to death by his own subjects, and the would-be 
assassin beheaded. 

In the following year, Abu Muslim, undeterred by the Abu xMus- 
machinations at the Court, asked permission to visit the^"l^^fj!‘ 
Caliph at Anbar, and thence proceed on pilgrimage to ^'ith Alm 

T T V 

IMecca. Leave was granted, but his following limited to a.h. 

^ This is Ihe most receive(l report. Another is that ihe Caliph, fcaring 
, that Abu iNIuslim shared the Alyite tendencies of which Abu Salma was sus- 
' pected, sent Abu Jafar to sound Abu Muslim ; and ihat the latter, to prcwe 
his loyalty, despatched an assassin who committed the deed as above narrated. 

Abu IMusIim at the same Lime sent agents to put to death all the governors 
who had been appointed by Abu Salma w’hile he ruled in Fars. 
j - Abu IMuslim was jealoiis of this man’s inlluence ; and had conceivcd a 
j hatred for him, because wTen Ibrahim hrst selected Abu Muslim as the 
, Hashimite plenipotentiary in Khorasan, Ibn Kethir had sought to dissuade 
i him on acc(?unt of his extreme youth. Abu Muslim never forgave him, and 
! now took advantage of the incautious speech to put him to death. 
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Thc Caliph reccivccl him with cvciy mark of honour, ancl 
Al)u Mus- nravc j)cnnission to proccccl to IMccca ; biit informccl hiin 
llrhnago, ^iat Ihs brothcr Abii Jafar woulcl j^robably bc aj)pointcd to 
130 A.n. jjrcsidc at the Pilgrimagc, a clignit}' Abu Miislim hacl aj)par- 
cnth’’ cxj)cctccl for himsclf. Alcanwhilc i\bii Jafar, wiio 
now residcd at thc Court, and both hatccl and fcarcd thc 
\hccroy, j)crsuadccl his Rrothcr to orclcr his cxccution ; hc 
was to bc cut down from bchinci as hc was conversing witli 
thc Caliph. But the Caliph changed his mind. Drcading 
the rcvcnge of the Khorasan troops, should he put thcir 
favouritc to death, he withdrcw thc ordcr. Thc Pil- 
grimagc accordingly was unclertakcn by Abu Jafar ancl 
Abu ^Juslim both together. l]ut though the former Icd 
the ccremonial, he was outshonc by thc splendour of Abu 
Muslim’s equipage and his j)rincely libcrality. The Pil- 
grimage completed, tidings of the Calijoh’s death rcached 
the rcturning carav"an. Abu Jafar had Abu Muslim now 
cntirely in his jDower, but he was ob]igcd,as will bc explainccl 
in the following chapter, to vcil his hatred for a time. 

Abui Abul Abbas dicd of smalIpox in his j)alace at Anbar, 

Abbas dies ^ days after the pilgrimage at jMecca was cnded. His 
136 A.H. age is given at from twcnty-eight to thirty-five years. He 
75^^!])! ^ daughter,^ afterwards married to her cousin the 

Caliph Mehdy. Abul Abbas was vain of his apjoearancc, 
and little is said by the annalists of his death, beyoncl a 
description of the varied wardrobc which he left behind. 
It is also related of him, that as he stood looking at himself 
in a mirror, he exclaimed, “ I do not say, as Soleiman, 

‘‘ BeJioId thc Jeingly youth ; but I sa)b Lord, gire me Jong 
“ Jife, and heaJth to enjoy itd As he spoke, he heard a j 
slave say to his fellow hard by, regarding some mutual t 
concern, “ The term between us is two months and five 
days.” He took it as an evil augury; and so he sickencd, \ 
and death overtook him as the term exj)ired. 

Thus closed the sanguinary reign of Abul Abbas, which j 

^ Only a daughtcr, \ve are told. A son indeed is mentioned as accom- 
panying Isa in the expedition againsl ihe Alyites, 145 A. H.; but as he is not 
spoken of elsewhere, he was probably of ignoble birth. 
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lasted a little less than five years, ditring the last two of 
which he resided in the Palace now completed at Anbar. 
Of public undertakings, the only thing we are told is that 
he had towers constructcd for protection of the pilgrims 
at convenient distances all the way from Kufa to Mecca, 
and also mile-stones. Khalid the son of Barmek (the 
“ Barmecide”), of whom mention has been already made, 
accompanied Cahtaba froin Balkh, and being a man of 
singular ability was promoted by the Caliph to be chicf 
of the Exchequer, and with the rest of the family attained 
a high position at Court. In the last year of his rcign 
Abul Abbas nominated his nephew Isa to be Heir-apparent 
after his brother Abu Jafar. The patent, inscribed upon a 
silken sheet, and sealed with the signets of the Caliph 
and ofthe chief heads of the Royal family, was placed in 
custody of himself, now governor of Kufa. 

The name by which Abiil Abbas is most commonly 
known is Saffdh, the Blood-thirsty, and he is well so 
called ; for as such he is distinguished beyond all others 
in a Dynasty that had sinall respect for human life. He 
intensified his cruelty and guilt, if that were possible, by 
treachery in the face of solemn oaths, and also by ingrati- 
tude, for amongst his victims were not a few who had 
spent their lives in helping hiin to the throne. That the 
attempt should have been made to extenuate his crimes is 
strange; and is thus referred to by the impartial Weil, in 
whose judgment I concur ;— 
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“We can but marvel,” he says, “ that many Europeans have sought to 
defend this Caliph who was worse than any Omeyyad, — as if he did not 
deserve the name of Blood-shedder, which indeed he himself assumed. lle 
may not with his own hands have strangled victims ; but not the less was it by 
his express mandate that the Omeyyads in Syria, and Soieiman in his very 
presence, were perhdiously slain. At his command must Abu Muslim hire the 
assassin of Abu Salma, to whom the Abbassides owed so much. It was at 
his repeated requisition that Abu Jafar, in treacherous disregard of solemn 
oaths, slew Ibn Ilobeira and his fellows ; and it certainly is not due to his 
innocence that the fate of Abu Salma did not during his own reign overtake 
Abii Muslim also. Abul Abbas was not merely a barbarous tyrant; he was 
, a perjured and ungrateful traitor.” 

Such is the not overdrawn character of the first of the 
Abbassides, Abul Abbas, Saffah, the “ Blood-shedder.” 
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At the death of Abul Abbas, Abu Jafar, as we have seen, 
was on pilgrimage at Mecca. His cousin, Isa, whom the 
late Caliph had nominatcd as sccond in succession, caused 
Abu Jafar to be at once proclaimed at Kufa, and the oath 
of allcgiance was taken accordingly. On receiving tidings 
of his brother’s death, Abu Jafar returned immediately to 
Kufa. He inaugurated his succession by leading thc 
prayers in the Great mosque with the usual addrcss, and 
then went on to the palace at Anbar. He assumed the 
name of Mansur, thc Yictorious. 

Abu Muslim, as already said, was also on Pilgrimage 
with him. Abu Jafar, directly on hearing of his Brother’s 
death while on the homeward route, sent for him, and told 
him that he feared the attitude of his uncle Abdallah. 
Abu Muslim bade him set his mind at ease, promising in 
the event of Abdallah’s rebellion to proceed at once 
against him. There was ground for the alarm. Abdallah 
was in command of a powerhd forcc on the border of Asia 
Minor. He now asserted that his brother the late Caliph 
had promised him the succession in reward for his cam- 
paign against Merwan; and so, persuading the army to do 
homage to him as Caliph, he set siege to Harran. Abu 
Jafar was the more anxious for the seiwices of Abu Muslim, 
as there were in his uncle’s army 17,000 men of Khorasan 
devoted to their old leader, Abu Muslim now marched 
against Abdallah, who 011 his approach raised the siege, 
and marchcd north to Nisibin, where he entrenched him- 
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self in a strong position ; but on his way, fearing the 
Khorasanies just referred to, lie cruelly put the whole of 
them to the swordd To decoy him from his stronghold, 
Abu Muslim made as if he would march for Syria; on 
which the rebel army, mostly Syrians, alarmed for their 
families, insisted upon following the same course ; and 
then Abu Muslim returning, occupied the deserted vantage- 
ground. Tighting went on for five months with various 
success, but in the end, through Abu Muslim’s able tactics, 
the Syrian army was totally discomhted. Abdallah fled, 
but was eyentually placed under charge of his brother 
Soleiman, governor of Bussorah. 

The thankless Caliph, instead of rewarding a man who 
had founded, and now had saved, his Throne, was bent on 
his death as one for whom, having served his purpose, he 
had no hirther need, and whom he both feared and hated. 
While yet on the Aeld of battle, the great warrior divined the 
temper of his Master, who, much to his mortibcation, had 
sent a courier to take count of the spoil ; and bethought 
him of retiring for safety to Khorasan. This, in fact, was 
what the Caliph dreaded ; and so with many fair words 
that he wished to keep him near his person,he offered him 
the government of Syria and Egypt. Abu Muslim replied 
that there was ever danger in a powerful subject being 
near the Court; at a distance he would be the Caliph’s 
devoted servant; but otherwise he would have no alter- 
native but to break allegiance. An angry correspondence 
lensued, and Abu Muslim began his march to Khorasan. 
iAt Holwan, he received a peremptory mandate to repair 
jto Medain, where the Caliph waited for him. Distracted 
'by various counsel,—friends, once faithful but now won 
tDver to deceive, advised him to obey ; and so, trusting to 
fair promises, he proceeded to the Court. As he drew 
lear, Abu Ayub, the Vizier, fearing the warrior and his 
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^ The enorinous butchery of 17,000 soldiers is narrated without connnent. 
t>uelty and treachery seein innate in the whole family. On two occasions in 
^his march, Ahdallah sent chiefs whom he was afraid of, to his creatures else- 
j/here, with letterswhich they unsuspectingly carried containing orders for their 
jssassination. One of them had occasion to open his missive, and so escaped. 
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A.II. 13 G- f(^lIo\vcrs if he camc in wrath, bribccl onc to mcct and 
as.siirc him of thc Caliphs favoiir ancl good will. Abu 
KiH of i\Iuslim’s apprchcnsions thus disarmccl, hc cnterccl the 
Muslini. halace, and was graciously wclcomcd; kissing thc Caliph’s 
hand, hc was biddcn to rcst awhilc ancl rcfrcsh hlmsclf with 
a bath. The following day, again summoncd to the Court, 
the Caliph at hrst addrcsscd him softly thus ;—“Tcll mc 
of thc two daggcrs that Abdallah hacl.” “ Ilerc,” said his 
gucst, “ is onc of thcm,” and he handcd it to thc Caliph, 
who put it under his pillow. Then with some warmth,— 
‘A\nd the girl of his whom thou tookest! ” “ Not so,” 

replied Abu Aluslim ; “but I fearecl for her, and so carry- 
ing hcr to a tent Ieft her in safc custocly.” On this, with 
growing warmth Abu Jafar brought chargc upon chargc 
against the ill-fated man,—Why had he slighted him on 
the Pilgrimage? set out for Khorasan against his orclers? 
made himself out, though once a mere slavc, as if of 
Abbasside descent, and sought the hand of thc Caliph’s 
aunt ? and worst of all, why had he slain Ibn Kathir, long 
before him an early and faithful supporter of the Dynasty?^ 
As he waxed hercer at every charge, Abu Muslim coulcl 
but urge his lifelong scrvice to the Throne, kiss the 
Caliph’s hand, and plead for pardon. But in vain. Abu 
Jafar clapped his hands, and at the signal five armed men 
stepped from behind the curtain, and as the victim cricd 
aloud for mercy, cut him in pieccs, while the Caliph cursed. 
To calm the crowd without, it was told them that “ thc 
Caliph was in conclave with his Ameer”; and believing it 
to be so, Isa, the Heir-apparent, entered and asked wTcre 
Abu ]\Iuslim was. “ He was here but now,” answercd the 
Caliph. “ Ah,” repliecl Isa, “I knew that he w^as loyal 
and would obey thy call.” “ Fool that thou art! ” cried 
Abu Jafar;—“ Thou hadst not in all the world a worse 
enemy than he ; look there! ” he said, as the carpet was 
raised revealing the manglecl corpse. Isa horrified retircd. 

^ See above, p. 445. The charge of iiiaking himself oiit iYbbassidc 
descenl was true enoiigh. \Vhen in the zenith of his glory, there were not 
wanting creatnres who, to cover his servile origin, invented a story of AbbaS' 
side descent; a fatal adulation that only added fuel to the Caliph's jcalousy. 
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Shortly after, Abu Ishac, one of Abu Muslim’s stafif, was 
summoned ; “ What hast thou now to say about thy master? 
asked the Caliph, and his intended move to Khorasan ! ” 
Terrihed, he glanced hrst to the right and then to the 
left, as if fearing lest Abu Muslim might be near to over- 
hear. “ No need for fear I ” exclaimed the Caliph; and the 
covering was again removcd. ‘‘Thanks be to the Lord!” 
cried Abu Ishac, as he bowed low and long in worship; 
and, gazing at the corpse exclaimed,—“ Thanks for my 
deliverance from thee, O tyrant ! ” Then turning to the 
Caliph,—“ I swear, not a day passed that I felt my life my 
own for fear of him, nor came into his presence but pre- 
“ pared for death.” So saying, he drew aside his robe and 
disclosed a winding-shect bcneath. Moved with pit}^, the 
Caliph spared him the fate which, as an adherent of his 
fallen chief, he was in expectation of. 

IIaving received the congratulations of his courtiers, 
who wished him joy that now at last he was the real 
King, x\bu Jafar went forth and harangued the multitudes 
brought together by the startling news :—“ It was,” he said, 
“a lesson to be laid to heart; the man began well, but 
“ ended ill, and now by pride and rebellion hath forfeited 
“ his life.” The scene is one thc annalists dwell much 
Lipon ; and rightly so. For Abu Muslim is without doubt 
the leading hgure of the age. Hardly thirty-five years old, 
he had by his rare wisdom, zeal, and generalship, changed 
the whole outlook of Islam, and raised the house of Abbas 
upon the ruins of the house of Omeyya. He deserv^ed his 
fatc, no doiibt, for the blood of multitudes was on his 
hcad,—but not at the hand of Abu Jafar, who owed his all 
to him. It was jealousy of Abu Muslims inAuence that 
had fed the Caliph s hatred. The estimate of Isa was the 
truer; for there is nothing in the acts or attitude of Abu 
Muslim to show that he was other than a loyal supporter 
of the Dynasty which owed its existcnce to himselk^ 
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^600,000, \ve are luld, “ met tlieir dealh at liis hands in cold bloud, 
Ijesides those slain in battle ” :—a wild estimate, no doubt, but signilicant of 
his contempt of life. Apart frum this, his character was jDopular, and gave 
him the .su]jreme command of men. Ilospitable and gcnerous, hc held in 
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Thc stoiy of Abu Xasr, whoin Abii IMuslim liad lcft 
in chaiyc of his cainp at l lolwan, is also worth rccording, 
Abu Jafar, dcsirous to havc this ablc officcr in his powcr, 
scnt liim a summons, as if from Abu IMuslim, to comc at 
oncc to him at Court with all his goods, and scalcd it 
with his mastcr’s scal. But Abu IMuslim liad warned his 
fricnds not to hold any lcttcr from him genuinc unle.ss 
it bore but half his scal. Dctccting thc dcccption thus, 
Abu Nasr Aed to Ilamadan. To calm suspicion, thc 
Caliph thcn scnt a patcnt appointing him govcrnor of 
Shahrzor; biit at the same time also a lcttcr to the 
governor of Plamadan to take his life as he passed. The 
former hrst arrivcd, and so starting at once, Abu Nasr 
escapcd the intended fatc. At last, sceing no security 
anywherc, he sought the Caliph’s presencc, and confessing 
that he had adviscd his master to scek rchige in Khorasan, 
threw himself on his Sovereign’s mercy, and promiscd 
faithful service. Abu Jafar let him go ; and his clemcncy, 
as we shall see, had its reward. 

It was not for another year or two that peace was 
restored either in Mesopotamia or Persia. In the lattcr, 
serious rising threatened the Empire under a singular 
leader, Sinbad the IMagian, who stepped forth as thc 
avenger of Abu Muslim, and with a large following 
gained possession of the coiintry from Rei to Nisabur.^ 
A similar rebellion followed in Mesopotamia, where the 
Imperial forces were repeatedly defeated. In the follow- 
ing ycar, however, victory crowncd the army of the 
Caliph, and peace was restored both there and in Persia. 

The Caliph, relieved thus of all the dangers that had 
threatened him, might now have left his uncle Abdallah 
alone at Bussorah ; but hearing that he had, mistrusting 

Khorasan a Court of great inagniricence. Simplc in respect of his Ilarcm, he 
was yet strangely jealous. The mule ihat brought his l)ride\vas slain and the 
saddle burnt, that none might ride again on it. 

^ Whether the ^Magian counted Abu Muslim onc of his folIowers, is not 
quite clear. Therc must apj)arently have becn somcthing more than mcre 
regard for his memory. The rising was seiious, as multitudes of womcn wcre 
carried off, and in ihe end 60,000 of his foIIowers (so we are told) wcre killcd, 
besides captives. IIc was two and a half inonths in ihc field. 
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his Nephew, retirecl for safety iiito hiding, /\bu Jafar sent 
to his uncles, Soleiman and Aly, command to bring him 
to Court. Relying on the solcmn promise of full pardon, 
thcy brought him, and presented themselves before the 
Caliph. Ile received them graciously, and engaged them 
in conversation, while his uncle .\bdallah, who remained 
without, was carried off a prisoner to thc castle. After a 
little while, he bade them go and rejoin Abdallah. Thus 
overreached, they returned angrily to expostulate, but 
were denied admittance. Their followers, enragcd at the 
perhdy, would hav'c offered resistance, but were disarmed, 
several put to death, and the rest sent to Khorasan, whcrc 
thcy met the same fate. The wonder is that in so faith- 
less, treacherous, and cruel a monarch, any conhdence any- 
where was left. The reason no doubt is that such shamc- 
less breach of faith was only practised when personal or 
dynastic danger threatened. Apart from this, as a whole, 
the administration of Abu Jafar was wise and just. 

During 138 A.IL Constantine waged war witli the 
Syrian army, and took Malatia, destroying its fortifica- 
tions. The following year it was retaken, repaired, and 
heavily garrisoned. The campaign is remarkable for the 
presence of two Princesses, cousins of the Caliph, who 
joined the army in fulfilment of a vow taken some 
years before, that if IMerwan fcll they would serve 
in the Iloly war against the infidels. The Caliph now 
entered 011 an exchange of prisoners with the PMnpcror, 
and a truce of seven years was agreed to ; for events at 
home had begun to occupy every resource at his disposal. 

In 140 A.n. the Caliph performed the yearly Pilgrim- 
age, visited Jerusalem, and made a progress through 
Syria and Mesopotamia. On his return a strange rising 
placed him in imminent personal danger. A Persian sect, 
called Rawendies (from the name of their town), holding 
such doctrines as the immanence of divinity and trans- 
migration of souls, visited the Court. The commandant 
of thc Bodyguard, they held, was inhabited by the soul 
of Adarn ; another courtier by that of Gabriel, and so on ; 
while the Caliph was the adumbration of Deity itself. 
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SuiTountling thc Palacc, thcy shoutcd, “ It is thc liousc 
of our Lorcl, hc that giv'cth iis food to cat and watcr to 
drink.” Thc Caliph liad 200 of thcir Icadcrs impri.scjned, 
which so enragcd tlic rcst that thcy stormcd tlic prison 
and rioted all round. Abu Jafar \^cntured forth without 
an cscort to ciuell the uproar ; but thc wiid .scctaries, no 
longer regarcling hiin cli\’ine, made an onsct, and liacl it not 
becn for Abu Nasr (alrcacly mcntioned) and an Omcyyacl 
adhcrent,—who thus sccured courtly favour,— both throw- 
ing themsclrcs betwecn thc riotcrs ancl the Caliph’s pcrson, 
it would have gonc harcl with him. Troops fortunately 
came up at the momcnt, and thc Rawcnclies, on whom 
thc people shut the city gates, llecl in confusion.^ 

Soon after, the governor of Khorasan rcbelled, and 
Abu Jafar scnt Ibn Khozeima, a gencral of notc, to put 
thc outbreak down, and with him his own son and heir, 
Mehdy, now about twenty ycars of age. On their 
approach, the rcbel was attackecl by his own people, who, 
mounting him backward on an a.ss, sent him thus to thc 
Caliph. Both he and his follo\vers wcre treated with 
horrid cruelty, and tortured till they gave up all they 
possessed. The hands and feet of the rebel Governor 
were cut off, he was then beheadcd, ancl his son sent in 
banishment to an island in the Red Sea. 

The Moslem arms wcre now directed against Taba- 
ristan, of which the ruling Ispahend had cast off sub- 
orclination to Islam. The campaign was prosperous. In 
the following year, ho\\’ever, the Brince again rebelled, 
and in his impregnable fortress dehed attack. But a 
pretencled dc.serter having ingratiatecl himself and gainecl 
his conhdence, opened the gates to the Moslem force. 
The fortress taken thus, the hghting men were put to the 
sword, and their families made capti\'e. Alehdy chose 
t\\’o of the maidens for himself, and the Ispahend’s 
daughter was taken by his uncle.- The army then 

^ The Caliph coukl not fincl a horse to mount, till he picked up onc on 
his way. Slables were now allached to ihc Palace, for there had bcen none 
beforc. 

' Such slave-girls arc only menlioned in conneclion \Nilh is^uc hornc 10 
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turned towarcls Deilem ; but liere the insurrection was so A.li. 136 - 
serious, that a fresh levy was ordered from Irac and 
Mosul, wliich was kept in the held all the foIlowing year. Athdy 
]\Ieain\ hile, Mehdy returned to court; and being now 144 a! 7 i. 
twenty-three }-ears of age, married Rita, the only child of 7 ^^ 
his uncle, the late Caliph. He then returned to Khorasan, 
where he remained for some time longer. The Caliph 
went this year, as he did several other times, to preside at 
the Meccan pilgrirnage. 

A new danger now threatened the Dynast}^ It was Moham- 
from a descendant of Hasan son of Aly. The head 
this family was AIy’s grandson Abdallah, whose two descend- 
sons Mohammed and Ibrahim had for son.e time held '^iaLn, 
ambitious clesigns.^ Abu Jafar entertained suspicions •‘^d)el, 
against them ever since his hrst Pilgrimage, when they 
failed to present theinselves. As usual, he proceecled by 
stratagem. A creature of his, by feigned communications 
from Khorasan, where there ever was a strong faction for 
any scion of the house of Al}*, gainecl their father Ab- 
clallalPs conhdence, and succeecled in so implicating him 
that with all the family he was cast into prison. The 
two sons, however, escaped to Aden ancl Sind, and re- 
turning secretly to Irac, now at Medina, now among the 
Bedouin tribes,—were hunted everywhere by the Caliph’s 
ernissaries. On his pilgrimage in the present y^ear, Abu 
Jafar demanded of the father and relatives, who were still 
in prison, that the}^ should cieliver up the two sons now in 
hiding. IMiling to do so, the family were carried off to 
Kufa, and treated with shocking barbarity. The son of 
Ibrahim,a fine youth, was tolcl by the cruel Abu Jafar that 
he would die a cleath worse than any he hacl ever heard of; 
and the tyrant was as good as his worcl, for he was built 
up alive into the prison wall.'-^ Of the rest, some were slain 


their Masters, otherwise they were taken as the concpierors inight fancy into 
their Harems as a matter of course, and without any special notice by oiir 
diistorians. 

^ See table, p. 395. Mohammed is the one witli whom Ibn Hobeira tried 
to communicate when besieged in Wasit. Sitpra, p. 442. 

“ I give the story as 1 find il, thougli hardly credible. 
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and soinc poisoned ; but fc\v werc sparcd. Tlic hcad of onc 
was sent round Khorasan as that of Mohammed thc cldcr 
brother, in the hope of disheartening thc party there. 

Thcsc atrocitics, folIowcd by stringcnt mcasurcs for 
thc discovcry of Mohammcd, thcn in hiding at Medina, 
prccipitatcd liis rcbcllion therc, while his brothcr Ibrahim 
canwasscd for him at Bus.sorah. At Mcdina, thc city 
rosc, the Go\’crnor was cast into prison, and tlie adminis- 
tration proclaimed in the name of Mohammcd ; around 
whom rallicd thc grcat body of thc citizens, tliough many 
held back from fear of the Caliph. On tidings reaching 
the Court,^ Abu Jafar was much concerned, for although 
Alyite disturbances had hithcrto bccn mainly on the side 
of Hosein’s dcsccndants, the position and claims of the 
houseof Hasan (Aly’s cldcr son) were, to say thc least, not | 
inferior. He at once addressedto Mohammed a dcspatch, 
in which, after various threats, he offered pardon and ample 
maintenance to the wTole family. The Pretendcr sent 
an indignant answ^er ; it w^as rather for liim, he said, to offer 
pardon to Abu Jafar, who had usurped the rights of the 
progeny of Aly by Patima the Prophet’s daughter, in virtue 
of whom alone the Hashimite causc had any ground what- 
ever to stand upon. And, even so, what trust could be 
placed on the w^ord of one who liad so dagrantly brokcn 
it already wdth Ibn Hobeira, Abu Muslim, and his own 
uncle? The Caliph replied in a despatch of weary length, 
in which, dwelling on the inferiority of woman, he scorned 
the claim of Patima and of ferriale descent in general, and 
extolled the Abbassides as the male, and therefore ruling, 
line of the Prophet’s house.^ 

Nothing gained by argument, Abu Jafar had recourse 
to the sword. He w^as the more alarmed as it had become 


^ The niessenger was nine days on the road, and receired from the 
Caliph 9000 dirhems, t.e. 1000 for each day. 

- A very lengthy and curious dociiment il is, elaborately reviewing the 
history- of the house : e.g. P"atima’s not inheriting the property of her father, 
Aly not succeeding till after three other Caliphs, the insignibcanl part taken 
by Aly’s_family in the role of Islam, etc. It is ver)' unlike a document written 
iinder the circumstances, and probably a bit of servile pleading to plea.se ibe 
Abbassides. 
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a popular cry at Kufa, that “ Khorasan was with thc 
“ Abbassides, Irac with the Alyites, and Syria with the 
‘‘ inhdels who would readily follow any rebel.” In fact, 
howevcr, the emissaries of Mohammed found no support 
in Syria, where, after so much suffering‘, the people were 
glad to be at rest; and his chief following was at Mecca, 
Medina, and Bussorah. Against Medina, the present 
centre of rebellion, the Caliph now sent his nephew Isa, 
with a Syriaii army. And it is characteristic of his 
treacherous instincts that he told a familiar he would be 
equally plcased whichever fell, Mohanivicd or Isa^ whom 
he was now scheming to supplant as Heir-apparent, in 
favour of his own son Mehdy. Apart from the prevailing 
sentiment of sacrilege in hghting against a descendant of 
Mahomet, Isa had no very dihicult task, Mohammed, 
folIowing the example of the Prophet, set himself to dig- 
ging a trench about the City: but on the approach of Isa, 
the inhabitants fled in crowds, and Mohammed was left 
with but a small body of faithful followers. Rejecting an 
amnesty, he girded on him the Prophet’s sword, Dzulficar,^ 
and went forth to Aght, but fell pierced by an arrow. His 
head, sent to the Caliph, was paraded about Kufa and 
other cities. At Medina, the bodies of the slain were 
hung up along the Syrian road for three days, when they 
were cast into the Jewish burying-ground ; but at the 
intercession of his sister, that of Mohammed was buried 
in the ancient graveyard of Backie.- Medina suffered 
severely in consequence of the rebellion. Thc Syrian 
troops were so overbearing that the slaves rose en niassc) 
thc Governor had to fly ; and it was only the fear that 
Abu Jafar would utterly destroy the City, that led the 
insurgents to call him back. The hands of the leaders 
were cut off, and peace at last restored. To mark his 
displeasure, the Caliph stopped the supplies on which the 
city depended by sea, and the embargo was not removed 
till the accession of his son.^ 

A still graver danger threatened from Bussorah. 
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^ IJfc of Mahoniet, p. 23S. - Ibid. p. 192. 

^ Supplied from Egypt since the reign of Omar, sifra, p. 174. 
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45^ y\IW JAFAK, MANSUR [(b!AiM.xi. 

l'hcrc, Ibraliini, artcr canvassini^ in sccret, liacl alrcady 
raisccl thc standarcl of rcbcllion in liis brotlicrs nainc. 
1 ^^’cr inclincd to insiirrcction, Hussorah now with ardoiir 
cinbracccl thc causc; ancl nuinbcrs of tlic lcarnccl, — 
anioni^st thcin tlie grcat doctor Malik ibn .Anas,^ — gavc 
in thcir adlicsion to it. Thc Iinpcrial troops wcrc 
clcfcatccl, the Palacc stormccl, and the treasurc distributccl 
amongst Ibrahim’s supportcrs. Fars, Ahwaz, and Wasit 
were occupied by thc Rcbels, and other placcs whcre thc 
causc was rife. On recciving tidings of Ihs brother’s 
dcath, Ibrahim sct up on his own account, and startcd for 
Kufa, where he had expectations of a general rising. 
Though herc and elsewherc he had 100,000 on his roll, 
lie was followed now but by 10,000. Nc\'crtheless the 
crisis was sufhciently gravc to alarm the Caliph. Ile 
was at the moment laying out the new capital of Bagdad ; 
but on receiving tidings of lbrahim’s advance, he hastily 
retired to Kufa, where thc populace werc ready to brcak 
out and join the dcsccndant of“their own Caliph Aly.” 
The troops were all away in Persia, .\frica, and Arabia, 
and but a small garrison left at headquarters. Ncws 
kept coming in of defection all around, while at Kufa 
“ 100,000 of the Kufa rabblc were ready to rush against 
the Caliph with their swords.” In the utmost distress 
Abu Jafar sworc that if hc got over the crisis, he would 
ncver leave the Capital with less than 30,000 men. For 
seven weeks he kept curtalned in hls closet, sleeping on 
his carpet of prayer, and ncvcr once changing dress but 
for his black robes at Public prayer. Two damsels were 
sent as a gift to him: “ They will feel slighted, hls 
attendant said, if thou wilt not go in unto them.” “ That 
I will not,” he answered, “ it is no day for womcn this: 
I will not go in unto any maiden, until I see at rny feet 
the head of Ibrahim,—or mine be cast at hls.” At last 
the tlde turned. Mehdy sent troops from Rei whlch put 
down the rising in PMrs and Ahwaz, while Isa hastened 
from Medinato anticipate Ibrahim’s attack on Kufa. The 
two armies encountered each other sixteen lcagues from 

^ One of the four great heads of Moslem jun.spi udcncc. 
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that City. The van^uard of Isa’s army at hrst beatcn A.ll. 136 - 

back, carricd part of the inain body with it, and for the 

moment, the Alyite baiiner seemed in tlie ascendant; but ibiahini 

shortly after Ibrahim was shot b}' an arrow, and his army 

fled. Thus after holdinc: tlie Itmpire for three months in 

. 145 A-ii. 

terror, tlie Alyite rebellion came to a close. 

At the hrst tidings of lsa’s army giving way, the heart Al)iijafar's 
of Abu Jafar failed, and hc was on the point of flying to 
his son at Rei. Correspondingly his joy was unbounded gence. 
whcn the liead of Ibrahim was cast at his feet. It was 
“ like thc delight,” he said (quoting from thc poet), “ of 
the tliirsty wayfarer coming on a living stream.” But, 
bcfore the world, he veiled his jo}^; and as in public he 
took the gory head of thc rcbcl in his hands, lic wept and 
spake wcll of him. Ilis indignation fell terribly upon the 
city which had sup])orted thc claims of the pretender. 

Not only were houses conhscated and demolished, but, 
what was a more lasting calamit}^ the date-groves all 
i around IMedina were cut down. 

When this cloud had passed away, Abu jafar returned iJagdad 
to the site of liis new capital, Bagdad, whose foundations 
had been laid in the previous year. It was the dangcr he 
was exp()sed to from thc onset of the Rawendies that 
hrst convinced him of thc need of a more secure Court 
residence. The Royal residence at Hashimiya was too 
near hckle and restless KLifa, the disloyal factions of which 
and Bussorah might sap the faithfulnc.ss of his guardsmen. 
Searching as far as IMosul for a likely spot, he found one 
on the right bank of the Tigris, some fifteen miles above 
Medain, mentioned in thc wars of Mothanna as “ old 
Baghdad.”^ A monastery v’as near, and the Patriarch 
and IMonks spoke well of the climatc, watcr, and surround- 
ings. Here, accordingly, Abu Jafar rc.solved to found the 
jnew Capital of Islam. The lines of the city wall and 
chicf places were dug,- vast stores of material collected, 

' ! 

“ As a perpetual evidence of ihe city lines, Ijurnt cotlon rags mingled with 
sand were buried in the foundations ; a mode familiar in ihe Kast, as ihe rain 
causes the cotton ash indelibly lo stain the soil all round. 

I 


I 
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A.ll. 130- brick.s burncd, ancl artiTiccr.s siimmoncd from all paits of 
^ llic Empirc. Tlic first brick was laid by tlic Cali])h’s own 
r.a^clad^ hand witli thcsc words,—“ In tlic namc of thc Lord ! ])raisc 
“ bcloni^cth iinto him and thc carth is his : IIc causcth 
“ such of his scr\'ants as hc j^lcascth to inhcrit thc samc. 
“ Succcss attcnd thc pious ! Xo\\% with thc blcssing of thc 

“ Lord, biiild 011 ! ” Thc \\'alls \\'crc but a fc\\' fcet high 
when ncws of Ibrahim’s rcbcllion madc thc Caliph hastcn 
back to Kufa; and thc intendant left in chargc, fcaring 
lest thc mass of storcs should fall into thc encmy’s hands, 
set them on firc, much to his mastcr’s disa])pointment. 
146 A.n. Xo sooncr \was Ibrahim discomfited, than Abu Jafar 

7 ( 3 ^ \ 1 ) 

■ rcturncd to the \\'ork. Khalid the Barmccide, now' put in 
chargc, remonstrated against the demolltion of Medain, 
wdth its ancicnt mcmories of Selcucia and Ctcsiphon, — to 
provide matcrial for thc new' Capital. “ Thc great Iwan 
“ of the Chosroes,” hc argued, “ is onc of the w^onders of 
“ the w^orld ; and there, too, Aly had his place of praycr.” 
“ Ah!” replied the unconvinced Caliph, “ it is naught but 
“ thine old love for thc Bersians I ” The noble arch, how- 
ever, hard as iron, withstood the pick-axe. “ Xow,” sald 
Khalid, “I advised thee against it; but as thou hast 
“ begun, go on, lest men should upbraid thee, saying that 
“ the Caliph began but could not pull down that which an- 
“ other had built up ! ” So the work went on ; but it was 
of no use. And there on the river’s left bank still stands 
the grand monument in majesty, wdiile all around is now a 
bare and sandy plaln. For the portals, Kufa, Wasit, and 
even Damascus, were robbed of their iron gates. The walls 
were bullt in a circle so that none of the courtiers might 
be far from the Palace, which with the Great Mosque lay 
in the centre ; wdiile the bazaars were thrust outside. The 
cost of the whole was four million of dirhems.^ 


^ The iron gates from Wasit were cast by Hajjaj, and of Kufa by Khalid 
ibn Abdallah. The Greek ambassador having been taken round the city, 
said : “ It is beautiful; but thine enemiesare with thee in the market-places.” 
WTiereupon the Caliph had all the bazaars removed outside towards Kerakh, 
saying that they invited attack for plunder, and gave also lodgment for spies. 
The initial cost was about ;^200,000. An overseer (ustad) got every day a 
kirat of silver, and the common labourer two pence (hubbas). 
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Lying on thc west bank of the Tigris, with deep canals A.ll. 136 - 
in rear, and ready access to the Persian Gulf,—as well as 
to Arabia, Syria, Armenia, and the East,—Bagdad, besides Bagdad as 
holding Kufa, Wasit, and Bussorah, in inimediate check, poTuioii? 
was admirably situated as the heart of the Empire. The 
eastern shore, more open to attack, was provided with 
accommodation for a large force, w^liich was thus further 
cut off from the heated induence of Kufa and Bussorah. 

Separate cantonments were here also planted for the 
Yemen and for the Modhar clans, as well as for the 
Khorasan levies. While there w^as safety in the diverse 
interests of the three, it ivas to the Khorasan levies that 
Abu Jafar mainly looked for his own protection ; and 
also as a counterrailing powcr to low^cr the pretensions 
of the Arab soldiery, wdio still lorded it over the nations 
as the dow^er and chivalry of Islam ; and in this unwnsc 
design the Abbassides (as alrcady noticed) too soon suc- 
ceeded, and too well. A few years later, a Palace w^as Rusala, 
built also on the eastern bank for Mehdy, called Rusafa, 75^ 
and there on his rcturn from Khorasan, he welcomed and 
feted his fricnds and kinsmen. 

It w^as hardly in the mind of Abu Jafar that his Rafiea 

new Capital should become the grand and populous 

emporium which it specdily did. Rather, he founded 

it purely for his Court as a strong military position, 

and enjoined it on his Son not to permit the grow4h 

of any suburbs, especially on the left bank. The same 

, policy led him to establish on the upper reaches of 

the P 2 uphrates a strong citadel, Rahca, opposite Ricca, 

wdiich should hold the country on either side of the 

river under control. fle is said to have attributed (and 

with reason) the sudden fall of Merwan to his having 

ihad no such stronghold to fly to after his defeat on the 

!Zab, and hence to have spent the more pains in this 

Alirection. The defences of Kufa and Bussorah were also 

istrenq;thened.^ 

) 

^ Both cities were assessed wilh a poll-tax to detray the expense, for whieh 
purpose Ahu Jafar resorted to a characlerislie de\dee. Ile first distributed a 
ilargess of five dirhems to all eomers; theii taking the numbers of the 
I 
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I 
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In thc clcvcnth ycar oT his rci^n, Abti Jafar rcsolvcd 
on a projcct long in his niind of making his son IMchdy, 
now t\vcnt\"-fivc ycars of a^c, 1 Icir-a})parcnt in placc ol 
Isa. On his ncphew rcbisiipc^, Abu ]afar was much di.s- 
plcased, dcgradcd him from thc seat of honour 011 his 
right, and trcatcd him with contumcly. ]^'ailing in his 
cndeav’ours, he told Isa that hc kncw it was for his son 
Musa he was desiroiis of the succcssion ; on which somc 
of the courtiers set u])on Alusa as if to strangle him ; and 
Isa, alarmcd at his crics, thereui^on consentcd that Mchdy 
should preccdc him as Mcir-apparcnt.^ 

But Abu Jafar hated Isa thc morc, and contrived a 
plot, — morc cruel and cunning than can well bc conceivcd, 
to be rid at once of him and of his unclc Abdallah, who 
still lingercd on in prison. Ile made Abdallah ovcr to 
Isa, with the privatc command to put liim to death, whilc 
heliimself was away on pilgrimagc to Mecca. When thus 
abscnt, he wrote asking whether the order had bccn 
carricd out, and was assurcd that it had, Ilut Isa hcrc 
told an untruth; he had not ])ut his uncle to death. By 
advice of his secretary, who suspccted treachcry, hc had 
only put him away in hiding. And so it turned out. 
For on the Caliph s return, the friends of Abdallah were 
sct up to beg for his pardon. This the Caliph grantecl, 
and Isa was bidden to make Abdallah over to them. 
“ Didst thou not bid me put him to death ? said Isa ; 
“ and I have done as thou bade me.’' “ Thou liest,” 

re])lied the Caliph ; and he made Isa over to Abdallah’s 
brethren to wreck their vengeance on. But as thcy werc 
carrying him off, Isa upbraidcd the Caliph; “ Thou com- 


recipienls, he assessed each at forLy dirhems. A sqiiib was in everyone’s 
mouth :— 

“ Mark, my friends, the CaH])h’s bounty, 

Ile gives us five, and ihen takes forly.” 

^ The Caliph is even .said to have given Isa a poisonoiis drink, froni 
which, however, retiring for a while to his government at Kufa, he recoeered. 
Another stoiy is that ihe Caliph got Khalid the Barmecide to siiborn witnesses 
who swore that Isa had resigned his right. Siich traitoroiis traditions, right or 
w rong, show w hat a w retched charactcr for deception Abii Jakir bore, which 
allowed them to get abroad. 
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“ mandedst me to put him to dcath, that thoii mightest be A.H. 1:30- 
“ rid both of him and me; but here he is alive^’; and forth- 
with Abdallah was broucrht out, to the mortihcation of thc ( 1 '‘- 
Caliph. It was, however, of little avail ; for Abdallah was ^ ^ 
cast into a cellar with a damp and deadly saline floor, and 
so at last expiated his rcbellion by a virtuall}^ violent 
death. Isa in disgrace was deposed from the govern- 
mcnt of Kufa, which he had for thirteen years ably 
administered. 

Turning now to the dependencies of the Empirc, we Spain. 
note that Spain was during this reign hnally detachecl 
from thc eastern Caliphatc. Even undcr thc former 
Dynasty it had got much out of hand. In a long intcstine 
struggle, the Modhar had at last triumphed over the 
Ycmcn faction, and set up Yusuf as ruler. A son of the 
Omeyyads was now to takc the throne. This was Abd al 
Rahman, grandson of Hisham. He had escaped the mas- 
sacre of his housc in Palestine, and wc have a touching trom Syria, 
story of his Hight and wanderings. Hiding in a village by 
the Euphrates, his littlc boy rushed to him with the terrihed 
cry, “ Thc black flags ! the black flags coming ! ” Abd al 
Rahman got off with a cousin of thirtecn, and swam the 
river; the lad, unable to stem the tide, turned back on the 
cry of an amnesty, but was put to dcath’by the cruel 
soldiers. Hiding in the forest by day, and journcying 
stealthily by night, Abd al Rahman at last reached Africa, 
where he was joined by his Sister, and a faithful seiwant 
Pedr with the family jewels. He narrowly escaped the 
govcrnor of Africa, father of Yusuf, and reaching the 
westcrn coast, succeeded in sending Bedr across the sea 
to tell the Ome\yad adherents of his arriv^al. These sent Lands in 
a ship for him, and he landcd in Spain early in 138 A.ll. ^ ^ 
With the help of the Yemenites, who rallied enthusias- Ang. 
tically round him, he entered in triumph the palacc of'^^'’ 
Cordova. The whole Peninsula was against the Abas- 
sides. As Syrians they fa\'ourcd the Omeyyads. The 
' Kharejites, a numerous faction, who would havc prefcrred 
an Alyite to the Abbasside branch of the Hashimite house, 

' madc no opposition. Andsothe Spanish nation, weary of 
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cliscorcl, artcr scvcral incfrcclual risings, rdl iinclcr tlic 
unc|uestionecl sway of Abcl al ]vahinan. Thc Calij)h of 
Ihagdacl, inclecd, oncc ancl again .sou^L^lit to gain a footint^ 
by his emissarics. Pailing in his cndca\^ours, hc sent an 
cmbassy to King Pcpin, which, aftcr rcmaining scvcral 
}’ears at the Gallic court, camc back with a dcputation 
from thc I^ranks. Thesc cvcntually rcturned to Europc 
laclen with rich Oriental gifts. Nothing, howcver, came 
of thc negotiation, excepting, perhaps, that apprchension 
of attack from thc Christian monarch may have forestalled 
an}" hostile intcntion of Abd al Rahman against thc 
Calipli of Bagdacl. Thc Abbassiclc suffcrcd the Omeyyad 
to rcmain in peace ; ancl so Sj^ain hcnceforward falls 
altogethcr out of view. 

Africa, though for a time, unlikc Spain, indepenclent 
neithcr in name nor in fact, was for the greatcr part of 
this reign almost equally out of hand. Both Berbers and 
Arabs, leaning towards the Kharejite heresy, disowneci 
the Abbasside succession. Over and again Generals wcre 
sent to hght against thcm, but with little success. Among 
these w^as Aghlab, father of the founder of thc Dynasty of 
that name ; he was killed near Tunis, where his grave was 
lionoured as a martyrs. Cairowan was repeatedly taken 
ancl retaken. Rebellion ruled till near the close of his 
reign, when the Caliph, now relieved of his other adver- 
saries, was ablc to send a great army which for thc time 
restored Abbassicle authority over the entire country. 

There were troubles also at different times elsewhere, 
but not such as seriously to threaten the Empire, In 
Armenia, the Khizr horcles issuing from their passes, macle 
great havoc, and carried away multitudes of men and 
women prisoners. An army sent to i^unish them was cut 
to pieces ; TiAis was taken, and Armenia remained long 
in revolt. In the East, a serious rebellion was led by the 
ruler of Herat, Ustacl Sis, who set up as a prophet and, 
followed by an immense army, possesscd himself of great 
part of Khorasan and Sejestan. Beating the Imperial 
troops, he carried everything before him, till he was o^er- 
come b}^ thc tactics of Ibn Khozeima who, after great 
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slaughter in the held, put 14,000 prisoners to the swordd 
The rebel Aed ; but afterwards gave himself up, and with 
thc remainder of his followers was spared. Kheizran, 
daughter of this Chief, was taken by the Caliph's son 
Mehdy into his Harem, and became the mother of Hady 
and Harun. 

Another rising took place, about the middle of this 
reign, in the country round about Mosul. It caused the 
greater alarm, because a strong Alyite feeling prevailed in 
Hamadan, from whence the revolt was led. The rebels, 
supported by the Kurds, spread over Persia and reached 
as far as Sind. They were eventually put down ; but 
Abu Jafar was so incensed against Mosul, that he thought 
of utterly demolishing it; and was only dissuaded by the 
advice of the great doctor, Abu Hanifa, who declared the 
project opposed to the law of Islam.'-^ 

The riots in Mosul led to Khalid the Barmecide being 
promotcd to thc command of that city, with which is 
connected a curious episode. l^or some cause, the Caliph 
had dcmanded of him a penalty of three millions, to be 
made good in three days (so thc tale runs) on pain of his 
Iife. His son Yahya begged all round of his fricnds, but 
on the third day there was still short a tenth of the sum, 
when fortimately the alarming news from Mosul lcd to the 
choice of Khalid for the post. The CaHph started with 
jhim at once, as if for Ricca on a pilgrimagc to Jerusalem ; 
:hcn turning suddenly north, he arrived at Mosul unex- 
pected, and so taking thc Governor unawares, deposed 
lim and installed Khalid in his room. KhaHd’s adminis- 
ration, severe, but tempered with kindness, was much 
ippreciated, and he remained there till the CaHph’s death. 
dis son, Yahya, at the same time was appointed to Azer- 
)ijan. At Rci there was born to Yahya a son named 
Jadhl, simultaneously with Mehdy’s son Harun, whose 
! 

1 ^ The numbers are no doubt exaggcrated. The rebers army is put at 
)o,ooo, of whoni 70,000 fell in the battle, besides the prisoners slain. 

^ The opinion is not embodied in very edifying language. It is to the 
jfect that a woman who has gone astray is not on that ground open to out- 
Ige ; neither was Mosul. Abu Hanifa died two years later. 
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inothcr sticklcd both; and so Ilarun and I'adhl werc 
rcckoncd foster-brothcrs.^ 

A romantic tale o{ thc early lifc of Abu Jafar wliilc a 
rcfu<rcc at Mosul, ilhistratcs at oncc his charactcr and thc 
inanners of the age. While in concealincnt in tlie city he 
inarried an Arab maidcn. Leaving hcr with child, hc 
gavc hcr a document which hc badc hcr prcscnt at Ctnirt 
whencvcr thc family should come to powcr. In dtic timc, 
the Iady’s son, Jafar by name, wcnt to Hagdad, and 
bccame secrctary to Abu Ayub, the Vizier. In that 
capacity he servcd the Caliph as a scribc, who took a 
liking for him, found out his history, and saw thc notc hc 
had ]eft with his mother. Accordingly he despatched thc 
youth to AIosul, bidding him bring his mother to Bagdad. 
But Abu Ayub, who was now jealous of the favouritc, 
sent men to assassinate him on the road. Days passed, 
and getting no tidings, the Caliph set on foot a scarch for 
Jafar. The facts transpired ; and the crime brought home 
to the Vizier, he was not only put to the death he 
deserved, but the same fate was meted out to his brother 
and nephews, who were also exccuted with barbarous 
cruelty.“ 

The last few years of the Caliph’s reign were free from 
anxiety, domestic or foreign. In a raid on Laodica^a, 6000 
women and children were taken captive. Shortly after, 
the Emperor asked for peace and submitted to the pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute. 

Towards the close of 158 A.H., Abu Jafar, who had 
already gone several times on pilgrimage, prepared to 
assist at the annual Ceremonial. On the road to Kufa, 
he fell sick, and rested in a castle by the way with his son 
Mehdy, to whom, apprehending that his end was near, he 
gave much wholesome advice on the obligations that 
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’ The demand from a faithful servant of three millions on pain of death, | lit j|, 
seems almost incredible ; but it is chronicled without any expression of sur- 
prise, nor is any imputation of embezzlement mentioned. It is curious tnat u 
Ibn Athir repeats the incident 15S a.ii., just before the Caliph’s death; but 1 
no doubt the earlier date is the right one. I W (j 

- Their hands and feet were cut off while still alive. It is possible, but not 
so stated, that they also may have been implicated in the crime. 1 ' 
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would devolve upon him. Me warned him against allow- A.n. 13C- 

ing Bagdad to spread on the eastern bank ; bade him 

return to their owners various pro])crties he had iinjustly Ilisdeath 

conhscated. “ It will make thee liked, he said, and will i^Sa.ii. 

“ strcngthen thy hands: and see,” he added, “ that thou 

, . . 775 

“ makc much of the men of Khorasan, for they verily have 

“ expendcd their liv’es and means on our behalf.’' After 

several days thus passed, he bade his son a sorrowful farc- 

well, and proceeded onwards. /\s he journeyed, thc illness 

increascd, and he said to his servants:—“ Haste thce with 

‘‘ th)^ master, who now heeth from his sins, unto the sacred 

“ territory of his Lord ! ” While yet three miles from 

Mecca he died in his camp, and was buried in the Hol}' 

city.^ rie reigned nearly twenty-two years, and was agcd 

about sixty-five. He had issue by three wives: and also 

by three slave-girls, of whom one was a Kurd, and one a 

Greek. 

If we could forget his perfidy in compassing the death Character 
of such as he feared and hated, our estimate of Abu Jafar 
would be very different. As a Moslem, his life was reli- ^i^^nsur. 
gious and exemplary. Nothing profane or unsecmly was 
2ver seen at his Court. He was diligent in the business of 
:he State, to which he dev'oted the first part of ev^ery day: 

:hc aftcrnoon he spent with his family: and again, after 
ivening prayer, he heard the clespatches of the day and 
ook counsel with his Ministers, retiring late to rest and 
ising with the dayspring for Morning prayer. The army 
/as fitted throughout with improved weapons and armour; 
nd the Minister employed in this department relates he 
^as worked so hard by the Caliph that, though he began 
ath not a white hair in his head, in nine months he had 
|Ot a black one lcft. His hand was light, yet firm, upon 
jis Govcrnors, and the administration conscqucntly good. 

(ut he was parsimonious, and hoarded the revenues to 
hch an extent that, as he told Mehdy, he had amassed 
easure sufficient for ten years’ expenditure. With all his 
)od qualities, nev'ertheless, the verdict must be against 

^ One hundrcd gravcs were dug aljoul the city ; but he was buried in 
! Dthcr, that no enemy miglit know and desecrate thc spot. 
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.\.ii. i:w-Abu Jafar a.s a treaclicroiis ancl crucl man. llisvictims, 

•I r ^ # • 

it is truc, dicl not approach in niimbcrs tliosc of Safrfili thc 

Ihoody; biit hc was not Icss imscrupulous than hc in 

taking lifc whcrcvcr pcrsonal intcrcsts wcrc conccrncd, 

and cvcn cxcecdcd him, though on comparatively rarc 

occasions, in rcfinement of perhdy, and heartlcss cruelt}\ 

inAucnce During thls rcign thc ILast bcgan to cxcrcise a markcd 

politlca? ’ cffcct on the manncrs and habits of thc Wcst. l^ersian 

sociai, ancl costumc, with tlic tall Zoroastrian hat,^ bccamc the fashion- 
litcirairv. 

able dress at Court. Scholars from the Kast hcld high and 
inAuential placc. Magians came 6ver in large numbers to 
thc faith, and brought with them thc learning and philo- 
sophy at once of Indian and of Persian lands. Thc Arabs 
lost their pre-emincnce not only in the Arm}" and at Court, 
but in society at large. Hitherto thc dominant caste, 
looking down with contempt on Nations cvcry way their 
superiors in science, art, and culture,—they wcrc now fast 
sinking to a lower level. As already obscrved, tradition, 
no longer Oral, began to be embodied by thc great Doctors 
of the law in elaboratc systems of jurispriidence adapted 
to the expanding rangc of Islam, and the nec«ssities of 
an advancing civilisati6rL‘^ Literature, History, Medicine, 
and especially Astronomy (for Abu Jafar wa.s givcn to 
astrology) began to be studied. 

The foundations were thus laid for the development of 
intellectual life in subsequent reigns. #And all this is 
mainly due to the encouragement given to the people of 
Khorasan and Persia, as well as in some degree also to 
the more liberal intercourse now growing up with thc 
Grecian empire in the present reign. 

’ Calansua. 

- Two of the four great founders of the recognised systems of law, Abu 
Hanifa and Malik ibn Anas, Aourished in this rcign. Neither was miich 
esteemed at Court; the latter, as we have seen, supported the claims of Ibra* 
him at Bussorah ; and the former having declined to be Cazee or judge of the 
new capital, Bagdad, which office the Caliph desired him to hold at its 
foundation,—accepted instead the hunibler charge of looking after the bricks 
and buildings there. The popular tradilion is that he ended his life in prison 
for his refusal to be Cazee. 
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CHAPTER LXII 


Mehdy, son of Mansur 

158-169 A.II. 775-785 A.D. ^ 

Tiie ten years’ reign of Mehdy, who immediately siic- 
ceeded his father Abu Jafar, is mainly noticeable as a 
mean between the roligh and vigorous rule of the first 
Abbassides, and the palmy days which followed,—a kind 
of preparation, as it were. Mehdy was by nature mild 
and generous. He inaugurated his accession by opening 
the prison doors to all but the worst and most dangerous 
class of feIons. The treasure accumulated by his father 
gave ample.means for profiise liberality. He enlarged 
and beautified the Mosques of the Holy cities, and of the 
:apital towns elsewhere.^ The pilgrim caravanserais, pro- 
Vided now with fountains and establishments, were made 
:ommodious and secure. The postal service, accelerated 
Dn mules and camels, was greatly developed. Imperial 
igents,^ located at the provincial centres, kept the Court 
|nformed of the progress of public affairs, which throiigh- 
;)ut the lunpire were administered, upon the whole, with 
'ustice and moderation. Cities were put in good defence ; 
j.nd especially RusaTa, the eastern suburb of Bagdad. Thc 
papital became alrcady an emporium of trade with all parts 
f the world. Music, })oetry, literature, and philosophy 
bfined the age ; while the example of the Court, both a.s 
'd winc and the fair sex, tcnded to laxity of manners. 
I'rincely progresses were repeatedly madc by Mehdy with 

j ^ Ibn Athir lells us, 630 A.ii., thal he saw in the coiirt of the iMos^ue of 
I osul a slab wilh an inscription ascribing its cxtcnsion to Mehdy. 

““Amccns.” 
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A.l I. iTiS-his Court to Jcrusalcm and thc Holy citics, tlic cortc^^c 
bcin^ sup|)licd with icc froin thc mountains, all thc way to 
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Mccca. Tlicrc hc clotlicd thc poor and dlstributcd amon^^ 
thc Citizcns largcsscs of almost fabulous amount. Thc 
coYcrings of thc Kaaba scnt ycarly by thc Caliphs had 
hithcrto bccn lcft drapcd onc ovcr thc othcr ; and, bcing 
of rich brocadc, thcy had lattcrly bccomc so wcighty 
as to cndangcr thc cdihce. Thcsc wcrc now rcmoved, 
and their place supplicd by thc singlc covcring sent 
cvcry ycar b)’ Mchdy,—a prccedcnt followcd by succeed- 
ing Caliphs. Five hundred Ansdrs^ or citizens of Mcdina, 
now followed thc Caliph, as an Impcrial guard, to Tagdad, 
wherc lands werc assigncd for thcir support;—a wisc 
measurc, which if maintaincd might havc chcckcd the 
insolent and dangerous pretensions of thc Turkish soldiery 
at Court; but thc practice must havc bccn given up, for 
we hear no more of these Medina mcn. 

Thcre was, however, anothcr side to thc administration 
of Alchdy, marked occasionally by outbursts of hideous 
cruelty.^ Early in his reign a dangerous rebellion was 
raised by one Yusuf in Khorasan. Hc was takcn prisoner, 
carried with his comrades, facc backwards, on a camel, 
and thus brought into Rusafa. There the Caliph had 
the rebels hands and feet cut off, and then with all his 
And of his fellows dccapitated. The case of Yacub, his Vizier, is also 
illustrative of the life at Court, He had been previously 
arraigned as an adherent of the house of Aly, and as such 
imprisoned by Abu Jafar. Released by Mehdy, he be- 
came his favouritc, thc boon companion of nightly revels, 
and Ministcr of unbounded power throughout the Empire. 
I lis prosperity at last raised encmies, who poisoncd thc ear 
of the Caliph against him as if he wcrc still devoted to thc 
.Alyite faction. To tcst his loyalty, Mehdy had recourse 
to stratagem. lnvited to spend thc evening in a beautiful 


Ciuel 
ireatment 
of a rebel, 
160 A.H. 


\’izier. 


^ Weil extenuates such barbarities by tlie prevailing contempt of Hfe 
amongst Mahometans of the day, and the consequent necessity foi adding ; • 
pains and penalties to simple death ; also by thc statute of the Coran for ^ 
punishing robbers with the loss of limb. But the extenuation is altogcther j 
inadctpiatc. 
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garden, Yacub found the Caliph seated in the company A.ll. 158 - 
of a slavc-girl of surpassing charms, The ministcr was 
overpowered by the enchanting scene. “Ah!” said the Cmel 
Caliph, “ it is indeed a paradise of delights; and I will 
give all to thee, and this damsel with it, if thou wilt rid 
“ me of that Alyite,”—naming one he had doomed to 
death. Yacub embraced the offer with transport, and 
became at once the happy master of the fairy scene. The 
Alyite was at once summoned to his fate; but he pleaded 
his case so warmly that Yacub was softened, and bade 
him Ay the place. The maiden, curtained close by, having 
heard it all, let the Calijih know. And so, when Yacub 
assured his Master that he had carried ou^ his wish, the 


truth camc to light, and Yacub was cast into a pitch-dark 
prison, where he remained so long that he lost his sight^ 
Another Minister, who had faithfully attcnded MehdyAndota 
throughout the campaigns in Khorasan, incurred the 
scntment of a courtier named Rabie, who, hnding no other 
ground of escape, accused his ri^als son of being a Mani- 
cha^an heretic. The Caliph called the son, and examining 
him on the Coran, found him ignorant of its contcnts, and 
thereupon judging the imputation proved, had him be- 
headed. The father was deposed, and Rabie succeeded 
to his ofFice. 

Hatred of the Zc}idics^ or Manichrean Sectaries, indeed, Persecu- 
and their cruel persecution, is one of the chief traits of|vaniche 
Mehdys life, and of his son Iladys short reign. During ans. 
the stay of Mehdy in Khorasan, he had imbibed an in- 
I tense abhorrence of their tenets, which not only contra- 
I vened Islam, but loosened the bonds of social and domestic 
morals. Suspicion whispered into the Caliph s rcady ear, 
led often without trial to a fatal end. Thus a blind poet, 
ninety years of age, was arraigned by enemies, smarting 


' Vacub relates that after he had remained in utter darkness, he knew not 
how many years, he was suinmoned to the presence, and desired to make 
obeisance to the Caliph, wlio asked, “ Knowest thou who 1 am?” “ Surely 
it is Mehdy,’’ he replied. “ Ah,” said thc Caliph, “ he has long ago been 
,dead.” “ Then Ilady.” “Ile too is dead.” “ Then Ilarun.” “ That I 
,am,” answered the Caliph, who thereupon granted his request of permission 
to retire to Mecca. 
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iindcr his satires, on cliargc of tliis hercsy, and notwith- 
standing his pocms bcing frcc of the taint, put to dcatli. 

At Aleppo, on his way to Syria, INIehdy had a gathcring 
of I\ranich.xans, hiintcd oiit from all that ncighbourhood. 
They were all bcheadcd, and thcir bodics cut in pieccs. 
Tlicrcaftcr hc cstablishcd a dcpartment of State with a 
minister whose diity it was to put down thc hcresy,—a 
kind of inquisition; and accordingly we rcad in thc fol- 
lowing year of “a great multitudc” bcing apprchcnded as 
hcretics and put to death. | 

Anothcr strange but ephcmcral hcresy gavc trouble 
bcyond the Oxus. It was led by a fanatic, who, from | 
masking his ill-favourcd countenance, was callcd Mocanna, } 
the Veiled one. He taught the immanencc of thc Deity 
in Adam, in Abu Muslim, and lastly in himself. Vast 
multitudes of Turks, as wcll as Moslems, followcd and 
worshipped him as god. For four years, in Bokhara and 
surrounding provinces, they beat back column aftcr column 
of the iMoslem troops. At last fortune turned against thc ■ 
impostor, who, deserted by the rest, found refugc with . 

2000 of his followers in a fort. Then reduced to straits, j 

he set hre to the place, and calling on his women and all 
who would ascend heavenward with him, to follow his 
example, cast himself with them into the dames, and j 
perished. The report of this scene gave fresh impulse to 
the sect, and though practised secretly, long time passed j 
before it dicd out in the East. | 

War was waged with Greece throughout the greater 
part‘of the reign. Inroads into Asia Minor as far as I 
Ancyra, led to reprisals by Michael,^ who ravaged the 
Syrian border and inllictcd a serious dcfeat on the Moslem 
arms. To avenge-the injury, Mchdy marshalled an army 
of 100,000 men, and with it 'crossed the Euphrates to 
Aleppo. Thence he sent forward in command his son 
Harun, though hardly yct twenty }’cars of age; who, ; 

^ Lachanodrakon. Il is illustrativc of ihe Caliph‘s arbllrary rule thal 011 
one of the generals retiring before Michaers superior forcc (164 A.ii.), he was 
on the point of punishing him by dealh ; but on the intcrcession of his friends 
cast hiin instcad into prison. 
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accompanied by Khalid the Barmecide, as guardian, and 
supported by able generals, made a victorious march 
along the coast as far as the Bosphorus. There the 
regent, Oueen Irene, was obliged, on payment of heavy 
ransom, to conclude a peace, and, moreover, to provide 
for the safe return to the frontier of Harun, who had got 
cntangled in dehles. The spoil was immcnse, and the 
number slain incredible.^ It is interesting to note that in 
the early part of this reign, a descent from Africa to 
restore Spain to the Caliphate endcd in disaster ; and that, 
on the other hand, the “ Ruler ” of Spain - had in prcpara- 
tion an expedition against the Abbassides in Syria, which 
he was hindered from carrying out by trouLles at home. 

There were expeditions in other quarters, but none 
requiring notice, exccpting perhaps that to India, which 
stormcd the city of Barbad, and burned the image of 
Budd, with a company of its worshippers. But the end 
was disastrous : the army lost lOOO men by a “ mouth 
discase,” and the fleet was wrcckcd by a storm on the 
Persian shore. 

Shortly after his accession, Mehdy gave her freedom to 
Kheizran, the mother of his sons Musa and Ilarun, whose 
inhuence over him evcn in affairs of statc was great, and 
then married her. The unfortunate Isa, whom Abu Jafar 
had forced to postpone his claim to that of Mehdy, was 
now compelled altogether to relinquish his title to the 
Throne,—a claim which he had now held for three-and- 
twenty years ; and Musa, now surnamed Hady (the Guide), 
was proclaimed Ileir-apparent. With Harun, the younger 
son, his father was so pleased after the cxpedition to the 
Bosphorus, that hc placed him, though still quite a youth, 
in chargc of all thc Wcstern provinccs including Azerbijan, 
and two ycars latcr proclaimed liim,under the title of Rashid 
(the Upright ^), second in succession. But Harun was so 
much thc favourite of his *mothcr, and was also so pre- 
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^ 54 jOOO Greeks slain ; 5000 taken prisoners, of whom 2090 were “exe- 
cuted in cold blood” ; 20,000 cattle driven off, and 100,000 slain. 

^ I le is ealled simply the Omeyyatl Sahib (ruler) of Spain. 

^ Or “ rightly direeted.” Pronounced Ilariin ar Rashid. 
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fcrrcd by his Fathcr, that hc wcnt a stcp hirthcr, and a 
ycar or two aftcr callcd 011 Ilady to waivc liis claim of 
prcccdencc in his brothcrs favoiir. llady, at thc timc 
}3rosccuting a cam}3aign in Jorjan, naturally rcsistcd tlic 
dcmand, and trcatcd contumcliously a sccond mcssengcr, 
summoning him to Ilagdad. Mchdy thercupon, accom- 
panicd by Harun, sct out with an army to rcduce his con- 
tumacious son, but dicd on thc way from eating a poisoned 
pear intended by one of his slavc-girls for a favoured 
rival.^ He was buried on thc spot, aged forty-three, in 
the beginning of the year 169 A.ir., Harun pcrforming the 
scrvicc ovcr the bicr. 

Little morc nced be said of the character of Mehdy. 
His administration was u}3on the whole such as to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Nation, and usher in thc brilliant 
era that followed ; but his life was stained by many acts 
of tyranny and cruelty, nor was it altogether even in 
private such as a rigid Mahometan would approvc. 
Naturally soft and amiable, he maintained unabated to 
the end his attachment to Kheizran, thc princess of 
Herat who it will be remembered was introduced as a 
slave-girl into his youthful Harem. It is also told of him 
that he so doted on his young daughter Yacuta (the 
“ Ruby ”), that he could not let her out of his sight even 
when in } 3 ublic; and so, drcssed in male attire, she used 
to ride out by his side. He was disconsolate whcn she 
died a year before him ; but in the end was comforted 
by the condolcnce of his friends. 

^ Anolher accounl is thal out liunting his horse rushed after the hounds 
and game into a ruin, and thal, slruck by the lintel, he was killed. lUit ihis 
is hardly consistent with the mystery that plainly surrounded his dcath, of 
which ihe army accompanying him only knew on llieir return lo IJagdad. 







CHAPTER LXIII 


Hady and Harun al Rashid 
169-193 a.ii. 785-809 a.d. 

Harun wisely recogniscd the succession of his brother Dady, 
Hady, and at once despatched to him in Jorjan the imperial 7^^ 
seal and sceptre. The army that had accoinpanied his 
Pather was dismissed to l^agdad, where it broke out into 
mutiny, stormed the Vizier’s house, and dcmanded largess. 
Khcizran summoned the Vizier and Yahya son of Khalid 
the Barmecide ; but the latter, knowing Hadys jealousy 
of his mother, took upon him, without waiting on her, to 
satisfy the troops by a two years’ grant. The Vizier, who 
obeyed her call, nearly forfcited his life for doing so ; but 
by the offer of large gifts regained the Caliphs favour. 

In the short reign of Hady few events occur of interest Alyite 
outside the Capital. There was a Kharejite rising in yiedma. 
Mesopotamia; and also an Alyite, in Mecca and Medina. 
Strange to say, this last arose from the intemperance of 
some members of the saintly house of Aly, who for 
drinking wine were paraded with halters about their necks 
in the streets of the Holy cities. The family thereupon 
broke out into rebellion, and some hard hghting was 
needed beforc peace could be restored. Among those Liris 
who escaped was Idris, great-grandson of Aly. ^^Hed 
by postal relays, he made his escape through Egypt to 
Tangier, where he was welcomcd by the Berbers, and laid 
thc foundation of the Idrisite dynasty. The postmaster 
of Egypt was beheaded for having connived at his Aight.^ 

^ Some aiithorities lay tliis ai tlie door of Ilariin, and Weil charges it 
against thal Calipli as one of his cruel acts. 
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4/6 IfAI)Y AND //ARUN A/. RAS///D [(Miap.l.kiii. 

Thoiigh Ilady rescmblccl his Pathcr in inost things, 
in onc hc dirferccl, for hc wotilcl not allow Khcizran 
to havc any hancl in thc affairs of Statc. Acctistoincd 
as that lad\" liad been to crowcls of siiitors sccking 
influcncc with her Husband, whcn shc attcmpted thc 
like with hcr son, he badc her mincl her own conccrns, 
withclrcw hcr cscort, ancl forbaclc thc courtiers to wait 
upon her.^ The jiroud woman smartccl undcr the insult, 
and watched the opportunity for rcvcnge. 

In his trcatmcnt of the Manichmans, Ilady followccl 
too closely at oncc thc counscl and cxamplc of his 
Kather. Strangc to say, thcre wcrc amongst thesc 
herctics several of Hashimitc dcscent, whom Mehdy, 
having sworn nevcr to takc the life of any of his own 
house, left to his son with the fatal injunction to put 
them all to death. How this pestilcnt heresy found adher- 
cnts amongst the faithful of Arabia and Irac, is difficult 
to understand, and one may hope that of many sins laid 
to« their charge, they were falscly accused.^ Shortly 
before his death Mehdy dcclared that he would destroy 
the whole brood of Zendics, root and branch ; and he is 
said to havc ordered a thousand palm-stakcs to bc 
erccted, on which as many heretics should be impaled,— 
a report, the existence of which shows at anyrate the 
prevailing belief in the intensity of his hatred towards the 
sect. 

Pollowing his father also in another respect, Hady 
formed the project of setting his brother aside, and pro- 
claiming his young son Heir-apparent. He was supported 
by all the court, excepting Yahya the Barmecide, who 
succeeded oncc and again in dissuading him from so pre- 
cipitate and unwise a step. Harun, now treated with 
indignity, retired into priyate life. At last, after much 
vacillation, the Caliph, at the instigation of the creaturcs 

> Ile is cvcn said to have attenipted to poison her, hiit the inipiitation is 
doubtful. Weil thinks it was fabricatcd to justify the (^ueen Molher's 
unnatural conduct towards Ilady. 

- Thus the daughtcr of one of thcse condcmned Ilashimitcs is said to have 
confessed that .she was with child by her own falher, and whcn carricd bcforc 
thc Caliph dicd of fright. 
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around him, who were forward to take the oath, pro- A.n. 1 C 9 - 
claimed his Son successor, and cast Yahya into prison, 

Hady was just then at his country seat near Yosul ; and nis death. 
there he fell sick and died. His end is obscure. The 
ordinary version is that when he sickened, his Mother 
indiiced certain of his slave-girls to smother him. \\'e 
are told further that she had despatches in readiness for 
the various Governors to recognise the succession of 
Harun, which would imply complicity of some kind in 
the death of Hady. \\Y hear little more of her ; and she 
herself died shortly after. 

On his brother s death, Harun, now nearly twenty-five Ilarun 
years of age, emerging from his retirement, hastened to 
the Court, peiTormed the funeral obsequies, and was 7^^^^ a.d. 
saluted Caliph without opposition. Hady’s young son 
was easily persuaded to drop his claim ; but a circum- 
stance connected with it showed thiis early that Harun 
though called RasJiid, was as prone to vindictive Instanceof 
cruelty, if moved to hate or jealousy, as any of his pre- 
decessors. When some time before, Harun was about to 
cross the Tigris, the courtier in charge of Hady’s son 
called out from the other side of the bridge to “stay 
until the Heir-apparent had passed over ; and Harun 
answered angrily ;—“ The Ameer s humble servant ! ” 

The incident rankled in his breast, and on his accession 
he had the unlucky courtier put to death. 

On the day of accession, his son Mamun was born, and 
Amin some little time later;—the latter, as son of Zobeida 
granddaughter of Mansur, taking precedence over the 
former, whose mother was a Persian slave-girl. As the 
new Caliph crossed the bridge re-entering Bagdad, he Recovers 
bade divers to search in the river for the “ Mountain,'^ a 
famous ring worth 100,000 golden pieces, given to him by 
his Father, On Hady’s demanding this ring, he had 
I some time before flung it into the Tigris ; and now as he 
I pointed out the spot, it was discovered by the divers, to 
[ his great delight, 

Yahya the Barmecide, whom Hady had imprisoned The Bar- 
* and threatened with death, was now brought to Court, 
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• and installcd as Vizicr. Ilis two sons, I^adlil and Jafar, 
also exercised unboiinded jTowcr;—the fonner, fostcr- 
brothcr of the Caliph, and a statesinan of iinrivallcd 
ability; ^ the latter, thc favoiirite of Hariin and boon 
comjTanion of his privacy. These wcre the three lcading 
inen of the Barmccide house, the fall of which, scventeen 
}'ears latcr, lias left an indclible stigina on the CalijThs 
naine. 

Ilanin is noted for his carchil obscrvance of the ritual 
of Islam: daily he peiTormed one hiindrcd prostrations, 
and distributed 1000 dirhems in ahns. In the first year 
of his reign he performed thc pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
repeated it afterwards some nine diffcrcnt timcs. On 
ever}^ occasion hc scattercd munificent largesses amongst 
thc people, and carried in his train crowds of indigent 
pilgrims. He was surrounded also by a magnificent 
court, both when on rilgrimage and on othcr journeys, 
and by a host of learncd men, doctors of the law, poets 
and philosophcrs ; and it is in part these princely pro- 
grcsses that have shed so great a lustrc on this reign. 

Harun was perhaps the ablcst rulcr of the Abbassidc 
race. He is likcned to Abu Jafar, but without his parsi- 
mony. If we except somc Aagrant instanccs of tyrannous 
cruelty, his government was wise and jiist; as without 
doubt, it was grand and prosperous. Bold and active in 
his habits, he folIowed up his early campaign against the 
Greeks, by repeatedly himself again appearing in the 
field. Eight or nine years after his acccssion, he forsook 
Bagdad and set up his court at Ricca, in the north of 
Syria. This he did ostensibly to hold disloyal Syria in 
check, in spite (as he would say) of his loving Bagdad 
better than any other place in the whole world. But it 
seems likelier that he had contracted an aversion towards 
Bagdad, for he never again resided there, and seldom 
even visited it. 

In the second year of this reign, a serious rising under 
a Kliarejite leader stirred the whole province of Mosul 

^ See above, p. 466. The Iwo molhers siicklecl each olhei's liabes. Thc 
relation of fosler-mother is nuich esteemecl in ihe Easl. 
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into insurrection. Abu Horeira, the governor of Meso- A.n. 169 - 
potamia, was discomfited by the rebel, who gained 
possession of the City. Fresh troops were despatched, Death 
and in the end peaee was restored. But the Caliph was so noreirn. 
displeased with the failure of Abu Horeira, that he was 
in eonsequence brought to Bagdad, and there put to 
death. 

Tlie secLirity of the Syrian frontier was the early eare Asia 
of Harun, both on the side of Armenia threatened by 
the Khizr hordes, and of Asia Minor by the Greeks. 

One of his hrst aets was to create a new eharge towards Created 
the west, under a Turkish general,^ with Tarsus as its 
strongly fortified headquarters. War was waged almost ment, 
every year with the Greeks, and Harun over and again 
either joined his forees, or watehed their progress on the 
frontier, for which his residenee at Ricca gavc him easy 
opportunity. The Moslems also began to be sueeessful Naval 
at sea; Crete and Cyprus were attaeked and the Greek 
admiral taken prisoner.- In the raids on the frontier, a 
multitude of captives and vast booty were seeured. But 
fortune varied ; there were serious rcY^erses, and on one 
oceasion, severe loss and suffering from eold in the passes. 

In i8i A.IL, Harun headed a large force in person, and Hanm 
Constantinople being distraeted at home, great victories 
were aehieved as far as Ephesus and Aneyra. Prisoners iSi a.h. 
were thereafter exehangcd ; 4000 Moslems were reeovered 
amid great rejoieings; and Irene, on payment of tribiite, irene 
obtained a four years’ truee. An advance was sub- ’ 

sequently made by Casim, the Caliph’s third son; but 
withdrawn 011 the Greeks sending in several hundred 
prisoners. 

Soon after, Nicephorus having sueeeeded to the throne, 
sent this insulting epistle to the Caliph:—“ From Nice- 
“ phorus, king of the Greeks, to Harun, king of the Arabs. 

^ The hrst notice of a Tiirkish chief placed in a inilitaiy command. We 
j shall soon find them coming to the front in all departments, and especially at 
I the head of the Woslem armies. 

1 - This from Greek authorities, who state that on refusing to embrace 

1 Islam, Ilarun had him beheaded. Moslem writers do not mention him. 
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4^0 IIARUN AL RASIIID [l‘ iiat. 

Ircnc hath parted with the ca.stlc, and contcntcd hersclf 
“ with thc pawn. Shc hatli paid thcc moncys, tlic doublc 
“ of whicli thou shouldcst have paid to licr. It was but a 
“ woman s wcakness. \\dicreforc, rcturn what thou hast 
“ takcn, or thc sword shall dccidc.” Mariin rcading thc 
lctter fcll into a ragc, and calling for pcn and ink wrote 
on thc back of thc lettcr: — “ J^"rom Ilarun, Commander 
“ of thc Faithful, to Niccphorus, dog of the Grecks. I 
“ have read thy lcttcr, son of an unbelieving Mother. 
“ The answer is for thinc eyc to see, not for thine ear to 
“ hear.” And Harun was as good as his word ; at once 
he started and ravaged thc land as far as Heraclea, before 
the Emperor, hampered by rebels, had stirred a step ; 
and so an ignominious peace, and rcncwed tributc, wcrc 
the end of such foolish boasting. Over and again when 
Harun was engaged elsewhere, Niccphorus broke his 
treaty, and as often was beaten. At last, near the close 
of his reign, the Caliph marched again with 135,000 mcn, 
took possession of Heraclea, and besides tribute, rcduced 
Nicephorus to the contempt of a personal impost on him- 
self and on each member of the Imperial house. Cyprus 
was anew overrun ; 10,000 prisoners carried off to Syria ; 
and for the ransom of its Bishop alone, 2000 golden 
pieces had to be paid. But in the following year the 
Greeks once more advanced, and inhicted severe loss on 
the enemy both at Marash and Tarsus, which Harun, 
having trouble elsewhere on his hands, was not in a 
position to retrieve. The end of it all,—the bitter end of 
all such wars,—was to inAarne religious hate. The Caliph 
caused all churches in the border-lands to be cast down, 
and the obnoxious distinctions of dress and equipage to 
be enforced with the utmost rigour upon the Christian 
population. 

Africa continued further and furthcr to drift from Ab- 
basside control. After various fortune of victory and 
defeat, Harthama, an able general, was despatched with a 
large force, and succecded in beating down opposition ; 
but a short cxperience convinced him that hostile interests 
throughout the land were so inveterate as to leave little * 
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hope of eventual success ; and, an.xious now for the more A.ll. I60- 

attractive held of the East, he resigned. Thereafter the 

Aghlabite dynasty, though at hrst nominally subordiiiate Harihama 

. rctircs. 

to Eagdad, became eventually independent at Cairowan ; 
as already was the Idrisitc at Tangier in the farther West. 

In 176A.ll., the ancient Syrian jealousies between the Syria: 
two Arab stocks of the North and South, broke out into 
open feud, and kept Damascus for two years in continual 176-7^.11. 
ferment; a state of things, however, which gave the Caliph 
little concern, as it simply weakened the power of the 
disloyal Syrians. Ten years afterwards they began again 
to fight against each other ; but this time Hariin interfered 
to compose their differences. Somewhat later Mosul was Mosul, 
the scene'of a rebellion, which lasted two years, until Harun 
himself took possession of the city, razed its walls, and 
was again with difficulty dissuaded from destroying it 
altogether. A still more alarming outbreak occurred at Kharcjitc 
Nisibin under a Kharejite leader, who, after ravaging Annen\a 
Armenia and Azerbijan, descended on Mesopotamia, and and 

. . Ilolwan, 

crossing the Tigris to Holwan, held the whole province 177 a.h. 
in terror. In the end he was defeated and slain. This 
campaign is notable for the beautiful elegy of Leila 
on the death of her brother the rebel,—to avenge which 
she had ridden forth disguised in armour, but retired 
in maidenly confusion on being recognised by the general 
of the Caliph’s army. Harun was so alarmed at the 
near approach of this danger, that to commemorate the 
victory, he performed in thanksgiving both the Lesser 
and the Greater pilgrimage, visiting on foot the various 
Holy stations. 

Passing over various outbreaks on the outskirts of the Trcacher. 

■lEmpire, there is one of these in the north which deserves 

1 lotice as illustrating the faithlessness of the Caliph. Yahva, Hasanite 

'i descendant of the Prophet s grandson Hasan, having Deiicm, 

|‘^ained possession of Deilem, grew so mightily in power as a.iu 

o extend his kingdom to the borders of the Caspian, and 
|j ^ 

jttract to his brilliant court followers from all parts of the 
/orld. Harun, jealous at once of his inAucnce and of his 
h istinguished birth, sent Eadhl the Barmecide, then gover- 
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nor of Pcr.sia and Jorjan, witli a great army to opposc him. 
Yah)*a was drawn into an apparcntly fricndly communica- 
tion with I"adhl, and agrccd that hc shoiild submit to thc 
Caliph a proposal for prcsenting himsclf at Bagdad undcra 
covcnant of honourablc treatment, the bond to bc witncsscd 
not only by Doctors of thc law but by rc]:)rcscntativcs of 
thc Mashimitc house. Harun, ovcrjoyed at thc prosjjcct 
of being rid of his riv’al, conhrmed the covxnant, and in duc 
coursc rcceiv’cd him with much distinction and princcly 
gifts ; but shortly after he allow^cd his jealousy to ovcrridc 
his conscience. Thc chief Cazcc was obscquious cnough 
to discovcr a Haw in the document; but an cqually dis- 
tineuished Doctor declared that the covenant made with 
a power backed by an army in thc ficld, was indcfeasible. 
Harun, nevertheless, supported by thc former, cast Yahya 
into prison ; and having called for the solemnly attested 
document, torc it into shrcds. 

Whilc yet but fiv'c years old, Harun’s son by Zobeida, 
preferred in virtue of his noble birth, was nominated fleir- 
apparent, under the title of Amin. Some years later, his 
other son, Abdallah, sev’eral months older, was declared 
the ncxt successor, both being now tvvelve years of age. 
The latter, surnamed ]Mamun,^ w^as placcd under the 
guardianship of Jafar the Barmecide, and at an early age 
giv'en charge of Khorasan and all the countries from Ha- 
madan to farthest East. On a brilliant Pilgrimage to 
Alecca, the Caliph presented each of these sons with the 
munificent gift of a million golden pieces, and caused two 
documents, witnessed by the chicf ministers of state, to be 
hung up with solemn ceremony in the Kaaba, inscribed, 
one in favour of Amin, the other of Mamun. He also 
gave Mesopotamia and the Greek frontier in charge of 
Casim, his youngest son, who might, but only at the dis- 
cretion of Mamun, succeed to its eventual sovereignty. 
Eurther still, some years later, when on a journey to the 
East, he willed (a singular condition) that thc army, with 
all its treasure and munitions of war, should fall to the lot 

^ One in whoni faith is placed, “ the Trusted”: Amin signirying “ ihe 
Kailhful” ; grand epithets, if lhev had only been true. 
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of Mamun ; and he caused oaths of allegiance to the three A.ii. 169 - 
sons to be renewed both at Bagdad and throughout the 
Empire in accordance with these arrangements. People Harun’s 
marvelled that so wise a ruler should so soon forget the 
lessons of the past, and from such strange provisions fore- 
boded evil in the future. It is not often that our annalists 
indulge in reAections such as these; but here we have the 
proverb applied by them to Harun, “ Self-conceit makes 
“ a man both blind and deaf” 

We now come to the startling narrative of the fall ofFallofihc 
the Barmecides. The course of this distinguished family ckieT.*^' 
has been already traced, from its rise In Balkh, through 
successive generations, to the highest posts of honour and 
inOuence in the State. Yahya, son of Khalid, now ad- 
vanced in years, had resigned office into the hands of his 
sons Eadhl and Jafar. The former, possessed of boundless 
authority, and regarded by the people with love and 
esteem, was virtual ruler of the empire. The latter, more 
given to indulgence, was the constant companion of 
Harun’s hours of pleasure and amusement; yet he also 
must have inherited the ability of the house, having had 
charge of the youthful Mamun with the whole govern- 
ment of the East, and though only thirty-seven years 
of age, had held the Vizierate for seventeen years. 

Poets were never weary of extolling the Barmecides, 
nor historians of narrating their virtues, munihcence, 
and power. Suddenly Jafar was put to death, and the 
family disappears from the scene. The cause assigned 
was this :— 

Jafar, as said above, was the boon companion of the Story of 
Caliph, who loved to have his sister Abbasa also with him 
at times of recreation and carousal. But Moslem etiquette 
forbade their common presence ; and, to allow of this, 

Harun had the inarriage ceremony performed between 
them, on the understanding that it was purely nominal. 

But the ban was too weak for Abbasa. A child given 
secret birth to was sent by her to Mecca ; while a maid, 
quarrelling with her mistress, made known the scandal. 

Harun when on pilgrimage ascertained that the tale was 
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.\.l 1. u»‘)- biit too triic. On his rcturn to l^icccn, sliortly aTtcr, lic 

11)3 

_L1 scnt a eiinuch to slay Jafar, whosc body was dcspatchcd 
Anddeatli. I^agdad, aiid thcre, diridcd in two, impalcd on cithcr 
sidc of thc bridge. It continucd so for tlircc ycars, when 
Ilarun, happening to pass througli Bagdad from the East, 
gavc command for thc miserablc rcmains to bc takcn down 
.\nd (aW of and burned. On tlicdcath of Jafar, his fathcr and brothcr 
inecide^'''*^ wcrc botli cast into prison at Ricca, and orders passcd all 
himly. ovcr thc cmpirc to conhscatc the propert}' of any mcmbcr 
of the famil}% wherc\xr found. Both Yahya, an agcd and 
now heart-broken man, and Eadhl, yct }^oung but para- 
lyscd from thc shock, died in conhncmcnt shortly bcforc 
Ilarun himself. Men grieved at thcir dcath; poets sang 
the praises of Eadhl, and annalists hll their pages with 
tales of his princely generosity, and laud his memor}" 
as one of the most distinguishcd of mankind. The 


grandcur, power, and popularity of the house, as wcll as 
the services it had rendered to the dynasty, both in the 
conduct of the Empire and upbringing of the minor 
Brinces, intensihed the tragedy and the scandal before the 
public; and although other causes have been assigned, 
the fact of Jafar’s violent end leaves little doubt as to the 
general accuracy of the story given above. Harun him- 
self kept a mysterious silence. Once questioncd by his 
beautiful and accomplished sister Oleiya, he is said to 
have stayed her with these words ;—“ Life of my soul! 
“ if but m}^ innermost garment knew of it, I would tear it 
“ into shreds.” ^ 

Anothcr Tlie painful episode was follo\ved by the murder of 

murdcr. Ibrahim, a faithful friend of Jafar, wEo mourned over his 
loss, and in private spoke bitterly of his miserable end. 


^ W^eil has gone very fully into Ihc (jueslion, and leares little room to 
doubt the outline as a whole. The stor}’ is one eminently Tittcd to e.\cite the 
Oriental imagination. Thus Ibn Khalliean, in his gossiping way, tells us that 
Abbasa, conceiving an uncontrollable passion for her Inisband, persuaded his 
mother (who used to send a slave-girl every Kriday night as her son’s com- 
panion) to make use (>f her for onee instead. She was sent accordingly in 
disguise, and Jafar, under thc induenee of wine (nabidh), discovered the 
deeeption but too late, and then was overcome by lerror at thc possible 
results. Jt may be a tale, but even so, it points to the popular belicf, and 
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The Caliph hearin£<of this, invited him to a convivial bout A.H. p;o- 
alone, ancl havingpliecl him with wine, pretencled to mourn ^ 
the loss of Jafar, whom, lie saicl, he woulcl now willingly 

1 ♦ T T 1 • I^>arnic- 

part with half his kmgciom to have back again. Ibrahim cides. 
thus cleceivecl, began in his cups to unbosom himself to 
the apparently repentant monarch, in praise of Jafar 
and grief at his death. Whereupon Ilarun cast him out, 
cursing him as a traitor, and shortly after had him put to 


death. 

We turn with relief to notice what was passing on the Persia and 
outskirts of the Empire. The East was fast becoming 
hrrnly consolidated under the strong Turkish interest at 
court. There was, indeed, a serious rebellion uncler a 
Kharejite leader, who ravagecl Persia and the outlying 
provinces as far as Ilerat, but it was at last put down by 
the governor, Aly ibn Isa. Some years after, the Caliph, 
hearing unfavourable reports of his lieutenant’s tyranny, 
marched with Mamun to Rei. There, to answer the llanm 
charges against him, he summoned Aly, who by splendicl 1^9 a.\T^’ 
gifts to the Caliph and to the court rendered his position 
again secure. Harun stayed four months at Rei, which 
he loved, as his birthplace, anci there receiving duty in 
person from the Native chiefs to the north,—who still 
retained something of their ancient power under the 
suzerainty of the Caliphate,—he .settled the affairs of 
Tabaristan, Deilem, and other provinces in that clirection. 

He then returned by Bagdad to his court at Ricca. 

Some little time later a serious rebellion arose in the Rebellion 
East out of a strange origin, A wealthy lady in Samar- 
cand, whose husband had been long absent in Bagdacl, cand, 
bethought herself of another, ancl being told that it was^^^"^* 
the easiest way of clissolving the knot, abjured Islam and 


the notices both in prose and vcrsc are cntirely in accord. Somc aiithorities 
pass the matter by in silencc, ur attribute it to other causes,—as, escape 
of an Alyite offender by Jafar’s connivance ; his princely palace exciting 
IIarun’s jealousy; Vahya’s entering the presence without authority; Alyite 
tendency of the family, etc.; but all are inadequate for thc e.xecution of Jafar 
and downfaII of the family. 

Abba.sa and her child are also said to have bccn made away with, but this 
is doubted. 
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thcn marricd hcr siiitor, onc Rah. Tlic Tirst luisband com- 
plaincd to thc Caliph, wlio, scandaliscd at thc aTrront on 
thc I\I (^slcm faith, not onl)" ordcrcd that Rafi shoiild divorcc 
thc lady, but bc paradcd on an ass and cast into prison. 
Thencc, ho\\’evcr, lic cfrcctcd liis cscapc, and aftcr wandcr- 
in^ aboiit tlie coiintry, rctiirncd to Sarnarcand, slcw^ thc 
govcrnor, and raiscd thc standard of rcbcllion. Aly ibn 
Isa, alaiancd lcst Rah shonld stcal a march on Mcrvc, 
qiiittcd Balkh, and set out thither; on which, Rah rapidly 
gained possession of all thc country bcyond the Oxus. 
Alcanwhile rcports again rcachcd the Caliph of thc tyranny 
and rapacity of Aly, and so, with the double vie\v of 
superseding Inm, and subduing this rcbellion, he scnt 
Harthama, now rctiirncd from his African command, with 
a large force, and scci*et ordci's to assumc the Governmcnt. 
Arrivcd at Merve, Ilarthama at first rcceived Aly gra- 
ciously, but shortly aftcr, showing his patent of command, 
conhscated thc vast wealth of the tyrant, and dcspatchcd 
it on 1500 camels to the avaricious Caliph. Aly himself, 
seated on a bare-backed camcl, was sent in disgracc to 
Ricca,—thc common fatc of rulers of thc day. 

Harthama lost no time in attacking Rafi, and gaining 
the victory, besieged him in Samarcand; but it was 
several years beforc the rcbellion was quelled. Meanwhile 
the Kharejites, taking advantage of thc disturbances be- 
yond the Oxus, rose thc country to thc south of that river, 
and threatcned the castern provinccs of Pcrsia. Things 
looked so serious that Harun resolved himself on a pro- 
gress thither, and tow^ards the end of 192 A.ii. set outfrom 
his residence at Ricca for the purpose. Leaving Casim 
there to control Syria and the West, hc journeyed to 
Bagdad, in charge of which he placed Amin. Hc would 
also ha\’e left Mamun behind; but Mamun, dreading lest 
his Pather, who had already sickened, should die by thc 
way, in which event Amin might, with the help of his royal 
Mother, depose him from the government of the East,— 
asked permission to join thc army on thc march, which 
after some demur Harun granted. Travelling slowdy over 
the mountain range into Pcrsia, Harun one day called his 
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physician aside, and, alone under the shelter oT a tree, A.ll. 169- 
iinfolding a silken kerchief that girded his loins, disclosed 
the fatal disease he laboured under. “ But have a care,” iianin 
he said, “ that thou keep it secret; for my sons, (and he [fekL 
“ named them all and their guardians), are watching the 
“ hour of my decease, as thou mayest see by the shuffling 
“ steed they will now mount me on, adding thus to mine 
“ inhrmity.” There is something touching in these plain- 
tive words of the great Monarch, now alone in the world, 
and bereft of the support even of those who were bound 
to rally round him in his hour of weakness. Early in the Sickens on 
following year he reached Jorjan, where, becoming worse, 
he sent on Mamun with a portion of the army to Merve ; Kml of 
and himself, journeying slowly, reached Tus, where, 
despairing of life, he had his grave diig close by his dwell- 
ing place. The brother of Rah was brought in a prisoner 
when Harun was near his end ; “ If I had no more breath 
“ left, he said, but to say a single word, it should be 
“ Slay hlni ” ; and so the dismembered wretch was slain 
before the dying monarch. Shortly after, he breathed his nies, vi. 
last, and one of his younger sons prayed over the bier. He Marcli" 
was forty-seven years of age, and had reigned three-and- a.i>. 
twenty. When nineteen, he married Zobeida of royal 
birth, who survived him over thirty years. He had seven 
wives, but only four were alive at his death. Besides 
Amin, the son of Zobeida, there were ten sons and four- 
teen daughters, all the progeny of slave-girls. 

Though not mentioned by native chroniclers, Harun Emhassy 
received an embassy from Charles the Great,—two Chris- 
tians and a Jew, who sought that facilities might be afforded Charles 
to the West for pilgrimage to the Holy land, and also for 
the fostering of tradc. They returned with splendid gifts, 
elephants, rare ornaments, and a water clock; but the 
effort was followed by no material result. An cmbassy 
was also sent by Harun to the Chinese emperor, no doubt 
to establish friendly relations with his rulers on the trans- 
Oxus border ; but neither is this mentioned by the Moslem 
annalists.i 


^ The Chinese wrilers call the Caliph Galiiii. 
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llarun and his son Maniun, stand out in history as thc 
^c^rcatcst Abl^assidc nionarclis. llariin mi^lit indced liavc 
bccn rankcd along with somc oT thc bcst of thc Omcyyad 
dynast\% had it not bccn for thc dark spots of trcachcrous 
cruclt}' tliat stain his wholc carccr.^ Splcndid in his 
courtl}' surroundings and princcl}' in liis libcrality, hc 
^''et amassed vast treasurcs,— lcaving 900 millions in his 
vault,—b}" oppressiv'e and often unscrupulous means. 
Ilis administration, with thcsc exceptions, was just and 
prospcrous. Accustomed from youth to martial life, hc 
frcquently joined his troops in thc held ; and his many 
victories, especially oYer- thc Grceks, have shed lustrc on 
his reign, No Caliph, either beforc or after, displayed 
such cnerg}^ and activity in his various progrcsses whcther 
for pilgrimage, for administration, or for war. But what 
has chiehy made this Caliphatc illustrious, is that it ushcrcd 
in the era of lctters. His Court was the ccntre to wliich, 
from all parts, docked the wisc and thc learncd, and at 
which rhetoric, poetry, history and law, as wcll as sciencc, 
mcdicine, music, and the arts, mct with a gcnial and 
princely reception, — all which bore amplc fruit in the suc- 
ceeding reigns.“ 

The witchery of Oriental romance has cast an adven- 
titious glow around the lifc of Harun al Rashid ; but even 
when that has faded away before the prosaic realities of 
histor}% enough remains to excite wondcr and admiration 
at the splendour of this monarch’s Caliphate. 


^ Weil is exccssively severe on Ilarun, —a singular exception to his usual 
calm and iinpartial judgment. Ile makcs him out the greatcst tyrant of his 
race, though he rcally was not so bad as many others both before and after. 
It is the Barmecide tragedy that has given him so uneiwiable a pre-emincnce 
in Eastern story. 

- Savants of every branch were entertained with princely libcralily; but 
Poets were the recipients of his special bounty. I'or example, Merwan 
having presented a sonnet in his praise, he forthwith gave him a purse of 5000 
golden pieces, a robe of honour, ten Gieek slave-girls, and one of his own 
steeds to ride on. 




CHAPTER LXIV 


Amin at Bagdad: Mamun at Merye 
193-198 A.U. 808-813 A.D. 

In his unwise division of the kintrdoin, Harun left a Eieach 
fatal legacy that was not long in bearing bitter friiit. Amhrand 
Amin, as occupying Bagdad, the seat of empire, had the 
advantage of Mamun. In anticipation of his ImtheBs 808 An).* 
end, he had deputed an agent to the camp at Tus, with 
lettcrs to be kept hid until the event. Immediately on 
Harun’s death, they were produced. In one, Mamun, 
then at ]Merve, was bidden to havc oaths of allcgiance 
sworn to both the brothers, in accordance with their 
hather’s will. But a second, in direct contravention of 
that will, ordered the army with its munitions of war, to 
return at once to Bagdad. On hearing of this, Mamun sent 
messengcrs from Merve to expostulate against this violent 
breach of distinct conditions to which all had taken 
solemn oath ; but the troops were already well on their 
way, hurrying too gladly homewards to heed thc appeal. 

On their return to Bagdad, Amin signalised his acces- 
sion by distributing a year’s pay to the army, which he 
had thus against his Father’s covenant stolen away from 
Alamun. 

The relations between the brothcrs were thus from .MAnnm’s 
the hrst straiued. IMamun, guided by an able adviser, ^i^UonTn 
Fadhl ibn Sahl, temporised. This man, as a recent 
Persian convert and protcgc of the Barmecides, was well 
httecl to secure a stable and popular rule throughout the 
East for IMamun, who was now its rightful Sovereign. 

Under his guidance all classes were conciliated, both the 

4sn 
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490 AJ//N AjV!) MAMUN [(hiAiM-XTV. 

Arabs .scltlccl tribally in grcat numbcrs in and aroiind 
Mcrvc, and also thc Turkish chicfs and princcs, from 
whom a fourth of thcir tributc was now forG[ivcn. I\Iamiin’s 
motlicr was of Pcrsian blood, a fortunatc rclation that 
commcndcd liim to tlic affcctions of thc pcoplc. “ Son of 
“ our sistcr,” thcy said, “ lic is onc of oursclvcs, and an 
“ Abbassidc to boot.” As tlic brcach witli his brothcr 
widencd, hc assumcd thc titlc of Caliph, making l"adhl 
his Prime ministcr, both civil and military, who.sc rule ran 
from Plamadan to Thibet, from thc Caspian to thc Persian 
Gulf^ Meanwhile peacc was restored throughout Kho- 
rasan. Harthama after a long siege took Samarcand, and 
Rafi, hcaring of ^Mamun^s benign administration, thrcw 
himsclf on his mcrcy and was pardoned. 

Amin on the othcr hand was a weak voluptuary lcd at 
will by those about him. His Vizier was anothcr Kadhl, 
Ibn Rabia, who having been Chief minister with Harun 
at Tus, was party to what took place there upon his 
death. In consequence he dreaded the vengeance of 
Mamun should he ever come to power, and pcrsuaded 
Amin to proclaim that his Son’s name should have pre- 
cedence of Mamun’s in the Public praycrs. Mamim 
retaliated by dropping from the w^eekly Serviee all men- 
tion of Amin, and by effectually closing every avenuc of 
communication with Bagdad. At last Amin took tlie 
fatal step of declaring his Brothcr altogether deposed 
from the succession, and his own son Heir-apparent. Of 
a piece with this high-handed act, he sent to the Kaaba 
for the two documcnts, solemnly suspended by his Pather 
within the sacred walls, and tore them in shreds. Sur- 
rounded by eunuchs and women, he passed his time in 
revelry and dissipation. Songstresses and s]ave-girls, 
gathered for their beauty from all parts of the empire and 
arrayed in splendid jewelry, were the chief socicty of 
himself and his boon companions. For his fetcs on the 
Tigris he had five goridolas, in the shapes of lion, 
elephant, eagle, serpent, and horse. Besides the private 

^ He was called Dzh Riasatcin^ “ Minister of ihe Iwo departmenls,” i.e, 
bolh civil and military. 
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carousals in which he made no secret of drinking wine, A.ii. 103- 
his festivities were of the most sumptuous kind. For 
one of these he had the banquet-hall decked out with 
gorgeous carpets, couches and trappings ; a hundred 
songstresses sang in unison before him, then breaking 
into companies of ten, and with palm-branches in their 
hands, each group advanced in turn and sang before him. 

But on this occasion his wayward fancy took the songs as 
ofevil omen, and he had the hall dismantled and destroyed. 

Such revels, with music, dancing, and wine, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to Moslem sentiment; and our annahst (who 
seldom indulges in any such comment) remarks—“ We 
“find of him no good thing to say.” Still Amin was a 
favourite at Bagdad, a city already demorahsed by a long 
course of sensuous living ; and he was popular there, 
partly because of the money which he lavished on the 
troops and populace, and partly also because, while 
Mamun was dreaded for his Persian proclivities, Amin 
represented the Western sentiment that ruled in the 
Capital of Islam. 

When Amin found that his unjust pretensions were Amin’s 
ignored at Merve, he resolved on reducing Mamun by 
force of arms ; but from beginning to end he was nn- Tahir, who 
fortunate in his commanders, The first was Aly ibn Isa, on'iracr 
hated in the East for his tyranny, and deposed, as 3^j 
have seen, on that account with indignity by Harun. He 
was now despatched with 50,000 men, and met with no 
opposition till he reached Rei. There lay Tahir, posted 
by Mamun with a small force to watch the frontier, who 
disdaining to wait for reinforcement, gave battle at once. 

Aly was slain in single combat by a blow from Tahirs 
left hand, for he wielded arms equally well with both 
hands ; and the Caliph’s army fled.^ This Tahir, of 

^ Ile was called ‘*the Ambidexter,” and had also lost an eyc, as we shall 
see noticed below. The command of Tahir illustrates the change now rapidly 
coming over society in the relative position of thc Arab tribes towards the 
conquered nations. Ile was the great-grandson of a Persian slave belonging 
to an Arab chief of the Khuzaite clan, and, as his freedman, became a “client” 
of the clan itself. The proud Arab, of the dominant caste, had now sunk in 
the scale, and the descendant of the slave, or “ client,” thus risen above him. 
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Pcrsian clcsccnl, Ihc wisc ancl bravc founclcr of Ihc Tahir- 
iclc housc, was wcll choscn for thc attack wliich IMainun 
now ordcrccl 011 Hagclad. On his inarch to 1 lolwan 
succcssivc arinics wcrc scnt by Ainin against hiin, but lic 
dcfcatcd thcin all. 1 larthaina, dcsi^atchccl with licavy rc- 
inforccincnts froin i\Iervc, was lcft in charge of 1 lolwan by 
Trihir, who now advancccl iipon Ahwa/. ancl Sus, and froin 
thence threatenccl thc Capital itsclf. 

Fadhl ibn Rabia sought to rouse Amin to a scnsc 
of the crisis, but the voluptuous inonarch, iininersed in 
plcasurc, gavc a readier ear to the auspicious prcsagcs of 
thc creatures ai*ouncl hiin, and to thc foncl omcns of his 
maidens and cunuchs. Chahng under rcpeatcd clcfeat, hc 
conhscatcd the cstate of IMarnun, including the million of 
picccs given him by his fathcr. Soinc cven adviscd him to 
put IMamun’s two sons left at Bagdad to death, but hc hacl 
still the virtue left to frown at thc proposaL jMcanwhilc a 
new danger threatencd in Syria. Nasr a pretender, claim- 
ing in his person descent at once from the housc of Aly 
and of i\Iuavia,—sires that had contended for the Caliphatc 
on the lield of Sifhn,—gained possession of Damascus and 
the surrounding country, and made such progrcss that hc 
might indeed have foiinded a new Dynasty in the west, 
had not the miserable jealousies, between the Yemen and 
Modhar tribcs, set up a rival against him. Troops wcrc 
sent to quell the rebellion, but so long as misriile reignecl 
at the Capital, nothing elTectual could be donc; and so for 
two or three years Syria was thc scene of anarch}\ One 
of the commanders of the Caliph’s Syrian army was 
Hosein, the son of Aly ibn Isa slain by Tahir,—an ill- 
conditioned man who alienatecl the Syrian troops by his 
partiality for thc men of Khorasan. This Officer sud- 
denly returned with his army to Bagdad. Summoned on 
his arrival at midnight by Amin, he sent back the insolent 
rcply that being neither jester nor musician, it was not his 
wont to appear by night, but that he woulcl do so in the 
morning. His object, however, was to dethronc Amin. 
By daylight he had raised the malcontents of the City, 
whose only safety lay in anticipating the certain victory of 
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Mamun. Hosein then crossecl the river, and dispersing A.ll. 193 - 
the Caliph’s guards, seized both him and his mother ^ and ’ 
imprisoned them in one of the palaces. He then pro- Syrian 
claimed Mamun as Caliph. But at heart Bagdad hated deposes 
the Khorasanies. Hosein had moreover no money where- Sm^n, 
with to gain over either the mob or the soldiery; and the 
leading men dreaded the advent of Mamun. And so it 
came to pass that in a few days a counter-force was 
mustered against Hosein, who was taken prisoner and Uui is 
brought before Amin, now reinstated in the Caliphate. pri^sonor, 
The weak monarch not only pardoned Hosein, but gave 
him a new command to proceed to Holwan against 
Mamun. But as he crossed thc bridge, Lhc pcople fol- 
lowing hooted at him, and he fled. He was pursued by 
order of the Caliph, overtaken a short way from the city, 
and slain. Ibn Rabia, the Vizier, who had assisted Hosein iVnd slain. 
in this singular outbreak, retired from the Court and went 
into close hiding. 

Meanwhile Tahir was steadily advancing. Column after Advance 

^ ^ oT 

column was dcspatched against him by Amin ; but they had 
little power to stay the tide of conquest. The provinces ^12 a.d. 
east of the Tigris had already sent in their adhesion to 
Tahir at Ahwaz ; and now all Arabia, with the Holy cities, 
came over and swore allegiance to Mamun. The governor 


of Mecca, a descendant of the house of Aly, denounced in 
public the iniquity and sacrilege of Amin in destroying 
the documents suspended in the Kaaba ; then proceeding 
to Merve, he was honourably received by Mamun, always 
favourable to that house, and sent back with splendid 
gifts. At last Tiihir crossed the Tigris by Medain, almost 
within sight of Bagdad, and captured Wasit. Kufa, 
seeing 110 alternative, now accepted Mamun ; and Meso- 
potamia from Bussorah to Mosul followed suit. The 
wretched Capital alone remained. Amin sought to 
bribe his followers to hght, and those of the cncmy to 
desert, by inoney cast lavishly amongst them. But all in 
vain. Beforc the close of the year Tahir, ready to bom- 

^ Zobeida, who had left Ricca on Abu Jafar’s death, was met (193 A.ll.) 
by Amin and his chief men at Anbar, and conducted in state to Bagdad. 
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bard thc city, plantcd his camp bcfore thc Anbar gatc. 
Ilartliama, similarh^ approaching from thc cast, sat down 
outsidc thc quartcr on thc otlicr bank of thc rivcr. 

The suITerings of Ikagdad throughout thc siegc, which 
lastcd for a wholc ycar, wcrc tcrriblc beyond dcscription. 
Thc strugglc was prolongcd not only by thc advantagc 
thc Capital had in lying on cithcr bank of thc river with 
all its means of transport, but also by thc canals which 
intersectcd and protected it. Thc prisons were broken, 
and there was riot day and night. Catapults plantcd all 
round the walls cast shot into tlie City ; whilc strcams of 
Grcek fire directed from within against thc cngincs of 
war, causcd great loss of Iife without. Hand-to-hand 
fighting went on in every strect, and as the citizcns threw 
down stones and missivcs on the advancing soldicrs, Tahir 
had to raze to the ground wholc quarters for his own pro- 
tection. The distress of the inhabitants thiis hemmed in, 
and cut oIT from all supplies of food, was frightful ; and 
the suffering of the women and childrcn, hcartrending, 
—described by the poets of the day as drawing “ tears of 
blood from those who witnessed them. Palaces costing 
millions were left in ashes ; and the beautiful City into 
which thc riches of thc world had for fifty years been 
pouring, became a heap of ruins. 

As one quarter after another fell into the hands of 
Tahir, the generals of Amin began to drop off into his. 
camp. In vain Amin emptied his treasury, and when that 
failed melted vessels of gold and silver to gain men for 
his defence. The populace held by him; but most of 
those who had anything still to save went over to thc 
iiwading force. Things had gone on thus throughout thc 
year 197 A.H., and the wretched City was now reduced to 
the last extremity of distress and want, when Tahir, sup- 
ported now by most of Amin’s own generals, resolved on 
the final storm. In concert with these, and with Har- 
thama, who had in Tahir s view been too long inactive 011 
the eastern side, the bridges were cut away and the City 
carried on every side at the point of the sword. Amin, 
finding his palace untenable, fled with his jMother and 
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children into thc strong citadel which Mansur had built A.H. 193 - 
for himseir on the bnnk of the river ; while the inmates of 
his Harem, crowds of eunuchs and damsels, fled hither Ammtakes 
and thither in terror for their lives. The citadel was dtadell^ 
defended by a faithful few, who planted engines at the 
gates to keep off attack ; and here, under shelter of its 
battlements, Amin prolonged for two or three days his 
miserable life. 

Plis uncle Ibrahim, one of the few nobles who still held Evening 
by him, tells us that, about this time, to relieve the sultry ri^ver\ank 
closeness of an autiimn evening, Amin issued from the 
Palace to breathe the fresh air of the river bank, and sent to 
call him thither. “ I went, and as wc sat in a balcony over- 
“ looking the swift stream, Amin said, ‘ How balmy the 

river air ; how calm and clear the moonbeams playing 
“ ‘ on the water!’^ Then he said, ‘ Have ye here any 
“‘ wine?’ which when they brought we both drank of it; 

“ and after that I sang to him one or two of the songs he 
“ liked. When I had done, he called for the chief Song- 
“ stress and bade her sing to him. She began with a 
“ well-known ode on a pack of bloodhounds. Starting at 
“ the words, he bade her sing something else ; and so she 
“ warbled a tearful sonnet on loved ones far away. ‘ Out 
“‘ upon thee ! ’ he cried : ‘ hast thou nothing else? ’ ‘ That 

song thou used to love,’ she said, as she began a third 
“ about the fate of monarchies. ‘ Begone! ’ cried the 
“ Caliph, swearing angrily at her, ‘ and let me see thy face 
“ ‘ no more ! ’ The startled damsel, as she hasted away in 
“ the dim moonlight, stumbled on a priceless crystal goblet 
“ set before Amin, and it broke in pieces. ‘ See ! ’ he cried 
“ again; ‘ all are against me, and the end is near. Hark ! 

“‘ didst thou hear that voice, as if a solemn verse of the 
“‘Coran, from across the river?’ We listened; it was 
“ but the strained imagination: all was still, and we retired 
“ into the citadcl.” 

Biit two courses were now opcn to Amin ; — either to Amiirs 
surrender, or issuing forth by night, makc a bold dash for 

^ II was ihe third week of the first month of the year 19S A.li., wlicii thc 
moon woiild be bright in the evening, as Ibrahim tells iis. 
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- S\’ria. llc chosc thc lattcr; for thcrc wcrc yct horscs 
cnough in tlic ro\’al stablcs, ancl faitliful mcn to mount 
thcm as liis boclyguartl. Ikit Tahir, lcarning thc dcsign, 

* thrcatcncd thc chicf mcn still waiting on Amin, that if 
tlic\' clid not forcc him to surrcnclcr, hc would visit thcm 
with condign punishmcnt. Thc timid monarch was casily 
pcrsuadcd to cxchangc thc risks of Hight for thc prospcct 
of casc and plcasurc in banishmcnt. But hc rcsolutcly 
rcfused to rcsign himself into the hands of Tahir, whom 
as a Persian he stood in drcad of; it \\’as only Ilarthama 
who promiscd to bc his friend, that he w^ould surrcndcr to. 
Tahir objccted, for this would havc implicd that Marthama 
and not Tahir was the conqucror of Bagdad. At last it 
was arranged that whilc Amiii gavc himself up to Ilar- 
tliama, the Sceptre, signet, and royal robes should be given 
to Tahir; and so Harthama prepared at once to convey 
thc fallen monarch to his camp across the river. Tcihir, 
how^evcr, fearing collusion in rcference to the compromise, 
posted men all round the Citadcl ; and Harthama hearing 
of it bade Amin wait till he could protect him on the 
following dav. But the unfortunate Monarch could rcmain 
110 longer in liis lonely palace. Descrted by his follo\vers, 
he had not even water to quench his thirst; and lie 
resolved to leavc at once. So embracing his two sons, 
and wiping the fast-falling tears away with his cloak, he 
rode down to the river bank, whcre Ilarthama waited in a 
skilT to carry him across. As he embarked, Harthama 
kissing his hands embraced him, and quickly bade them 
to put off; but they had hardly left the shore, wdien 
Tcahirs people attacked the boat with stones and arrows. 

It sank; Harthama was barely saved, the boatmen 
seizing hiiii by the hair of his head. Amin casting 
off his clothes, s\\’am to the shore. Naked and shivering 
with fright, he was carried to a house, where the follo\v- 
ing night he was slain by a party of Persian soldiers. 
His head, after being exposcd by Tahir 011 the battle- 
ments, was sent, together with thc cmblems of royalty, 
to Mamun. 

The troops and people of Btagdad repcnted now that 11 
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they had not fought more bravely for Amin ; but that, A.ii. 193 - 
says our annalist, was because of the treasure he used to 
lavish on them. Indeed there was little more that could Aningiori- 
be said to favour him. His troubled and inglorious reign 
lasted four years and eight months. 
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^Iamun had no affinity to the debauchec. Wc nowhere 
read of any revelries like his brother's, nor indiilgences 
at yariance with the tcaching of Islam. On the contrary, 
his life was commendable, and his reign, if we except 
certain dagrant cruelties, not only illustrious, but just. 
Singularly susceptible to induences about him, and loving 
the east as much as he disliked the west, Mamun now 
made the fatal mistake of holding on at Merve, where he I 
fell blindly under the mastery of P^adhl his Vizier, and I 
embraced the dogmas of the Alyite persuasion,— dogmas ■ 
not only hateful at the Capital, but dangerous to the I 
stability of his throne. Hence trouble in prospect for B 
Bagdad, and for the P^mpire at large. ■ 

Xot long after Bagdad had been taken, the local H 
troops and populace rose upon Tahir for the murder of I 
their favourite CaHph, and the banishment of Zobeida I 
with his two sons to Mosul; but after a few days, pacihed I. 
by gifts, they returned to order. Tahir continued at the 1. 
head of affairs, till Mamun sent Hasan ibn Sahl, at the I, 
instance of his brother Fadhl, as Yiceroy to supersede 
him ;—a doubly unfortunate step,—alienating as it did ■ 
Tahir, and arousing antagonism throughout the older ■), 
Provinces which feared the Hoodtide of Persian interest. I 
First, N^asr, an Arab chieftain, faithful to the memory of 
the late Caliph, took up arms to avenge his fall, and, ■. 
followed by a host of Arabs, seized on the country between ■. 
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Aleppo and Someisat. Tahir, sent to oppose him, but .\.n. 19 S- 

sick at the course events were taking, entered without I!_1 

heart on the contest, and, after some unsuccessful battles, 
retired. Thus Nasr for many years dominated the 
border-lands of Asia Minor, while Tahir, in charge of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, remained spiritless and inactive 
at Ricca. 

In the following year a more dangerous rebellion was Rebellion 
headed by Abu Saraya, a notable adventurer, who, begin- at 
ning as brigand, soon raised a great following, and hav- 
ing gained possession of Kufa, there set up as its ruler a /99 a.h. ’ 
descendant of Aly. The hckle City, ready at any moment 
to rise in favour of the house of Aly, and, like others, 
displeased at the Caliph falling under Persian intluence, 
went entirely over to Abu Saraya, who also gained 
possession of Bussorah and great part of Irac, beating 
back army after army, sent against him from Bagdad. 

He even coined money in the name of his Alyite protegL\ 
and sent envoys of the same stock throughout Arabia and 
elsewhere. At last, Bagdad itself was threatened, and Defeated 
the Yiceroy in alarm sent for Harthama, who, vexed like li^ama^and 
Tahir with the state of affairs, had retired into seclusion. siain, 
Harthama soon changed the scene, drove Abu Saraya 815 a!i). 
back into Kufa, and besieged him there. The Kufans, 
tired of the Pretender and his marauding followers, gave 
them no further countenance, and so Abu Saraya effected 
his escape with 800 horse. Pursued over the Tigris, he 
was taken prisoner before Hasan the Yiceroy, who sent 
his head to Mamun, and had the body impaled over the 
bridge at Bagdad. His career was thus, after ten months, 
cut short; but it was some time before Bussorah and 
Arabia settled down. The Alyite governors of Abu 
Saraya committed great atrocities in various quarters,—to 
such an extent indeed that one earned the name of “ the 
Butcher,” and another that of “ thc Burner.” At Mecca, Pilgrim- 
his upstart envoy attempted to head the Pilgrimage, and jjjjj 
the ceremonies ended in great disorder. The golden i99 a.h. 
linings of the Kaaba and its treasury were plundered, and 
the brocaded covering torn down and divided amongst 
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thc insurgcnts,^ A rival Caliph was cven sct up, who 
continucd to rulc thcrc for a timc, but cvcntually sub> 
mittcd himscir to Mamun and was pardoncd. 

llarthama having subducd this rcbellion rcturncd to 
Nehrwan without visiting the Yiceroy. Thcre hc rcceived 
orders from the Caliph to takc up thc govcrnmcnt of 
Syria and Arabia. But hc rcsolvcd hrst to go direct to 
Mervc, and therc warii IMamun of the critical statc of 
things which his Vizicr was hiding from him, and that 
the \\"est would speedily slip from his grasp, unless hc 
made an early return to Bagdad. But Fadhl, anticipating 
IIarthama’s errand, poisoned his Masters mind against 
him, It was ncar the end of thc ycar before he reachcd 
Merve which, fearing lest the Vizicr should conccal his 
errand, hc cntered with martial music. Apprised thus of 
his arrival, the offended Caliph summoned him at oncc to 
his presence, and covered him with reproachcs for not 
more speedily and effectively suppressing the rebcllion of 
Abu Saraya. As the loyal General opened his lips to 
make explanation and deliver his warning, the body- 
guard rushed upon him, hercely buffeted him on face and 
body, and hurried him off to prison, where he shortly 
died of his injuries, or (as popularly believed) was put to 
death by l^adhl. So perished, the victim of cruel ingrati- 
tude, this great captain who had fought for the empire 
from Africa to Khorasan, and to whom in great part 
Mamun owed success over his faithless Brother. 

The fate of Harthama, a favourite in the West, caused 
fresh excitement in Bagdad. The troops rose against 
Hasan, and abused him as the tool of his brother Fadhl, 
—“ the Magian and son of a Magian.” After three days’ 
hghting, Hasan driven from the City, took refuge in 
Medain, and eventually retired to Wasit. Continual 
encounters ensued for many months, but without material 
result. Meanwhile confusion prevailed at Bagdad ; and 
the unfortunate City was for a time at the mercy of bands 
of robbers, which committed all kinds of plunder and 

^ A 1 Kindy, the contemporary Christian apologist, tells us that Othman’s 
exemplar of the Coran, deposited in the Kaaba, was burned in the condagra- 
tion which he says took place at this time, Apology^ S.P.C.K., p. 75. 
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excess. But the better class of Citizens at last banded 198- 

1 Q 

themselves together, and outniimbering the rabble, held :_1 

them in check; while two chief men, respected for their re- 
wisdom and probity, wcre placed at the head of affairs. Bai^dad, 
Mansur, son of the Caliph Mehdy, was offered the throne. ^oia.ii. 
He declined, but agreed to conduct the government in 
the name of Mamun. Towards the close of the year, 
weary of the struggle, the leaclers at Bagdad came to 
terms with Hasan, the Yiceroy, who publishecl an amnesty, 
promising six months’ pay to the troops, and the people 
their allowances accorcling to their stipendiary roll. Things 
were settling down on this footing, when the Capital was 
again thrown into confusion, by an act of inconceivable 
infatuation on the part of Mamun. 

This was no less than the acloption by the Caliph of Mamun 
Aly, surnamed Ridha (“ the well pleasing ” a descend- 
ant of Aly, who was summoned to Merve and, though Meir- 
twenty-two years older than thc Caliph himself, pro- ^^ooi^a^h. 
claimed Heir-apparent. The Vizier, no doubt, persuaded a.d. 
his subservient Master that this was the likeliest means of 
putting an end to the Alyite insurrection in the West. 

At an earlier period, a coalition between the houses of 
Aly and Abbas might possibly have been successful. It 
was now an idle dream; and at the present moment, 
when the two factions were arra}'ed against each other 
in strife implacable, the act was one of suicidal folIy. 

Thus the edict went forth throughout the Empire that 
allegiance was to be sworn to Aly-ridha as next in 
succession to the Throne ; and the more publicly to mark 
this new departure, the national dress was changed from 
.‘\bbasside black to Shie-ite green. Towards the end of Bagdad 
the year, Hasan received from his brother command to 
proclaim and carry oiit this orcler, which fell llke a 
thunderbolt upon the Capital. The Shie-ites were feared 
and hated there, and the Abbassides at court felt the blow 
as almed at the ver}" exlstence of their Dynasty. AIl 
rose in rebellion, ready to depose Mamun as Caliph and 
choose another in his steacl. Mansur no longer opposed 

^ That is, “ the one chosen as such from amongst the Brophel's descend- 
ants.*' Ibn Athir. 
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tlie iiicasurc ; and so 011 thc last l'riday oT thc year, 
instead of praycr for Mamun as reigning sovercign, 
Ibrahim, brother of Mansur, was salutcd Caliph; and 
sliortly after the oath of fealty taken in his namc. It is 
the samc Ibrahim whom we havc already met in the 
moonli^ht sccne by the Tigri.s. He was the son of 
Mehdy by an African slave-girl ; prohcient in music, song, 
and poetry, hc altogether lacked strength for the difficult 
position which he now assumed, and which with difficulty 
he held for two years. 

Hasan, Mamun^s viceroy, was obliged on this again to 
retire to Wasit, and hghting was rcnewcd between the 
Impcrial troops and thosc of the Usurper. Ilasan, think- 
ing to gain over Kufa with its Shic-ite proclivities, 
appointed as its governor a brother of Aly-ridha ; and 
it is signihcant of the caprice of that hckle city, and the 
hopelessness of the new coalition, that, while ready to 
receive him as a purely Alyite leader, they would hear 
nothing of him as the Persian representativc of Mamun ; 
and so hghting went on there as elsewhcre. Whilc the 
Wcst was in this state of turmoil, a frcsh and startling 
change took place at Merve. 

Mamun's eyes at last werc opcned. The hrst to tell 
him the truth, strange to say, was Aly-ridha himself. 
Things had gonc on from bad to worse since his adoption 
thc year before. He vcntured now to warn the Caliph that 
his Vizier was hiding from him the truth ; that the people 
of Irac held him to be either half-witted or bewitched ; 
and that between Ibrahim and the Alyites the empire 
was slipping from his hands ;—Hasan, the Vizier’s brother, 
was hurrying the West to ruin, while Tahir, who might 
have righted the vessel in the storm, was thrust neglected 
into Syria. A body of leading men, guarantecd against 
the resentment of the Vizier, conhrmed the facts, and 
advised Mamun s return at once to Bagdad, as the only 
safety for the Empire. This, they added, was the loyal 
errand of Harthama, had his Mastcr but listencd to him 
two years before. Mamun, now convinced that the 
insurrection was due to his own subservience to Eadhl 
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and his Shie-ite teachins;, eave orders for his Court to A.ii. 198 - 
march towards the Capital. Arrived at Sarrakhs, Fadhl, ^ 
who had vented his displeasure against the informers, was Setsoutfor 
found murdered in his bath. A reward was offered for viih 202 
the assassins; but these asserted that they had done 
what they did by command of the Caliph. They were SiS a.d. 
executed nevertheless, and their heads sent to Hasan with 
a letter of condolence on the death of his brother, and 
the promise that he should succeed to the vacant officc. 

Mamun further showed his attachment to Hasan by con- .Murder of 
tracting a marriage with his daiighter Buran, a child then 
of ten years of age ; but the bridal ceremony did not ix.202A.H. 
take place for another eight years. About the same tiine, 
he gave one of his own daughtcrs in marriage to Aly- 
ridha, who was now fifty-four years of age, and a second 
to Aly-ridha’s son, thus to alloutward appearance cement- 
ing his alliance with him. A brother of Aly-ridha was 
also nominated to the high office of presiding at the 
annual Pilgrimage. 


Shortly aftcr this another unexpected event took place. 
In his progress westward, Mamun rested in the autumn for 
a while at Tus. There Aly-ridha died suddenly of a surfeit 
of grapes, and Mamun buried him by the side of his father. 
The world was startled by this death, following so rapidly 
on that of P^adhl; and the report went forth that the grapes 
had been poisoned by Mamun. Our annalist (it may be 
for decency’s sake) says he does not believe it; and, in- 
deed, the favour shown to the deceascd, and thc marriages 
just mentioned, make against the dark impeachment. On 
the other hand, Aly and Fadhl were the two insuperable 
obstacles in Mamun’s way, and by their disappearance 
the Gordian knot was solved. And so, while in a letter 
to Hasan he lamented the death of Aly, the Caliph at the 
same time wrote to the citizens of Bagdad saying that as 
Aly against whose accession thcy had been so bitter was 
gone, nothing was now left against returning to their 
loyalty. Though this advance met with but an uncere- 
monious answer, the cause of Mamun began to be can- 
vassed there with some success. Meanwhile, Ibrahim, bv 
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his wcak ancl Iiarsh administration, was alienating cvcn 
thc fcw fricnds remaining. His troops madc no hcad 
against thc Caliph’s; and Mcdain, wherc hc had bccn 
holding his court, fc]l intothcir hands. Diiring thc wintcr 
months, things wciit from bad to worsc with him ; and as 
thc captains of Mamiin closcd in upon thc Capital, thc 
chicf mcn, one after another, went over to them. At last, 
aboiit the end of the \’ear, these gained possession of the 
c\ty\ Ibrahim escaped into hiding, after an ignoble reign 
of close on two years. For eight ycars he was lost sight 
of, but was at last apprehcnded by the police, walking 
abroad at an untimely hour of the night in female disguise. 
He offcred his costly ring as a bribc, but that only revealed 
his birth ; and he was carried an object of ridicule in 
woman’s attire to the court of the Caliph. “ Bravo ! ” 
cried Mamun ; “isitthou, Ibrahim?” He appealed for 
mercy ; and it was granted, for it was the time of the 
bridal ceremony with Buran, and she made intercession 
for him. Ibrahim celebrated the royal clemency in a 
poem which is much admircd. On its being recited before 
him, Mamun was greatly pleased, and exclaimed in the 
words of Joseph to his brethren ;—“ There shall be no 
“ reproach on you this day; the Lord, most merciful, par- 
“ don you 1 ” 

Whilc the Capital was being recalled to its allegiance, 
Mamun advanced slowly, halting as he journeyed to secure 
complete restoration of order bcfore his entry. At Jorjan 
he rcmained a month, and a weck at Nehrwan, whither the 
members of the Royal house, captains, and chiefs of State 
came out to bid him welcome ; and Tahir also, by invi- 
tation, from Ricca. So advancing, he entered Bagdad 
early in 204 A.ll. The edict still hcld for green, and so the 
people at the first dressed accordingly, Mamiin, however, 
having invited his Court to make known their requests, the 
first favour preferred by Tahir was that black might be re- 
verted to. The Caliph graciously acceded, and bestowed 
dresses of honour in that colour upon his Courtiers. In- 
deed, the advent of Mamun, after the long rebellion, was 
conspicuous for the absence of a single retaliatory mcasure. 
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Fadhl ibn Rabia, in hiding- ever since Amin’s death, and A.ll. 198 - 
Isa, Vizier of Ibrahim, who had both thrown all their 
induence into the opposite cause, were now re-admitted 
to favour. The whole attitude of Mamun was, on this 
occasion, generous and forgiving. 

Tahir was appointed goveriior of Bagdad, and his son Tahir 
Abdallah, equally distinguished, left to succeed him at in^KTsi, 
Ricca. But whethcr suspicious of Tahirs ambitious aims, 204-5a.h. 
or (as is also said) his prescnce reminding him of his 
Brother s sad death, Mamun now conceived an aversion 
to him. Tahir, aware of it, prevailed 011 the Vizier 
to propose him for the Viceroyalty of the east, whcre a 
strong hand was needed. Why, if suspicious of his hdelity, 

Mamun consented to appoint him to so great a charge, is 
not clear. We are told that a conhdential eunuch accom- 
panied him with secret orders to administer poison if ever 
he should swerve from loyalty. After ruling success- 
fully for two years, Tahir, as had been feared, showed 
signs of insiibordination. At the weekly Service, he 
dropped the Caliphs name from its place in the accus- 
tomed prayer, substituting for it some vague pctition for 
guidance. The Master of the post (an office everywhere 
charged with such duty) immediately reported the alarm- Jlis death, 
ing incident to the Coiirt; and the next day’s despatch, 
awaited with anxiety by Mamun, brought the expected 
tidings of Tahir being found dead in his bed. The cir- 
cumstances of his Viceroyalty are singular and obscure, 
and his opportiine decease justihes the suspicion of foul 
dealing. Still more singular, the name of Tahir remained 
so great, that, imputation of disloyalty notwithstanding, 
the Viceroyalty of the east was continued in his famil}". 

Tahir is famous not only as a soldier and a ruler, but also TahiAs 
as a generous patron of learning and poetry. A letter 
addressed to his son on being appointed to Mesopotamia, 
in which are cmbodied instructions 011 all the duties of 
Iife, social and political, is justly regarded a model, not only 
of perfect writing, but of culture and precept. As such the 
Caliph so greatly admired it, that he had copies niultiplied 
and spread all over the cmpire. Tahir, we have seen, 
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was callcd from his dcxtcrit}' in thc Ticld, “ IIc of tlic two 
right hands ” ; hc had also but onc cyc, so that a hostilc poct 
said of him :—“ O thou Ambidextcr, thou hast an cye too 
“ littlc and a hand too much,” sig-nifying that hc was a 
brigand who should losc a hand.^ His cldcst son, Abdal- 
lah, bcing cngagcd in the west, Mamun appointcd his 
brothcr Talha to succeed. At thc samc timc he scnt his 
^^'i/.ier to scc to the cstablishmcnt of a loyal and efficient 
administration. Thc Vizier so dc|3Uted crosscd the Oxus 
and waged a succcssful campaign in Ccntral Asia. On 
Icaying, hc receivcd from Talha a pursc of thrcc million 
pieces, and his sccrctary 500,000 ; such was the Iavish 
fashion of the day. 

Nasr the Alyite was, up to this time, still in rcbellion on 
the Western frontier. Tahir, when in Syria, had of purpose 
carried on operations languidly against him. But Abdal- 
lah, on succeeding his father, attackcd him more vigor- 
ously, and drove him into an impregnablc fortress on thc 
borders of Asia IMinor, from whence, after a five years’ 
siege, he was induced to submit himsclf to the Caliph; 
and his return to Bagdad as a loyal subject was cele- 
bratcd with great rejoicings. I^ut a party of malcontents, 
who had been in hiding with Ibrahim ever since his depo- 
sition, now sought to create a diversion against Mamun 
by sundering the bridgc of boats as the procession carrying 
Nasr approached. Headed by Ibn Ayesha, a relative of 
the Royal house, they were seized and treated with singular 
cruelty by Mamun, who had the lcader exposed in the 
Palace court under a burning sun for three days, then 
scourged, and with several of his companions put todeath. 
His body was impaled in public, the hrst instance of one 
of Royal blood being so treated. The Caliph may have 
had reason for the execution of these conspirators ; but it 
was rare for him to resort to such inhuman practices. 
Ibrahim himself was also arrested about this time, but, as 
we have seen, Treely pardoned. 

In the same year Buran, now cightecn years of age, 

^ The penahy in the Coran for robbery, llis letter is given al Icngth by 
Ibn Athir,—occiipying eleven pages oT ihe printed edilion. 
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was married to Mamun. Her father Hasan celebrated A.tl. 19 S- 
the occasion with a magnihcence truly Oriental, at his .".Jl!. 
country residence near to Wasit. Thither hocked the 

marnage 

Court and its surroundings in great splendour ; Zobeida to Buran, 
too, and the grandfather of the bride, who on the marriage 
night showered a heap of pearls upon the bridegroom ; 826 a.d. 
which, gathered up by his command to the number of 1000, 
were bestowed iipon Buran. Iiwited to ask for any special 
favours, she obtained grace for Ibrahim, and leave for 
Zobeida to go on pilgrimage. The bridal chamber was 
lighted with candles of costly ambergris, and Zobeida 
arrayed the bride in a robe of priceless pearls. Mamun 
spent a fortnight in this brilliant company, and Hasan, to 
mark his gratitude for the royal favour, spent fabulous 
sums in presents to all around.i Balls of musk were cast 
amongst the crowd who rushed about to catch them. In 
each was the name of an estate, slave-girl, steed, or other 
prize, which fell to the lot of him who caught it. Dresses of 
honour were conferred on all, and so this festiv"al, unparal- 
leled in its magnihcence, came to an end. To make 
amends for all that he had spent, the Caliph placed the 
revenues of certain provinces at Hasans disposal for a 
year. Such were the vast fortunes that fell in these days 
to the lot of men in power. Buran survived her husband 
over fifty \^ears. 

Egypt had been long the scene of chronic revolt, Insupec- 
aggravated by the inroad of Spanish refugees who joined Egy^, 
the insurgents and for several years held Alexandria. 200-210 
Abdallah, to whose charge it belonged, while engaged 
with Nasr in the north, was unable to turn his arms in 
that direction. He now attacked the rebels and sup- 
pressed the insurrection. The Spaniards took ship for 
Crete, which now fell into the hands of the Moslems. Pul down, 
About this time also Sicily fell under thc Aghlabite arms, 
which further ravaged lower Italy, and as a maritime 
power dominated the shores of the Mediterranean all 
around. But with these western lands the Caliphate now 
had small concern. 

^ Tradition speaks of sums amounting lo a million sterlin^. 
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Abdallah having rcduccd h-gypt was now cinploycd 
against thc brigand I^abck. Tliis fainous Trccbootcr arosc 
in thc bcginning of thc ccntury, and was for twcnty ycars 
the terror of the northern provinccs of thc Calij^hatc. IIc 
professcd strange doctrines, as transmigration, inccstuous 
inarriage,^ and other tcnets of the Eastern mystics. He 
was followed by multitudcs, and held thc difficult country 
towards Azerbijan. One after another he routed the 
Imperial forces, which soinetimes were cut cntirely to 
pieces in the mountain passes through which they sought 
to pursue the enemy. Abdallah now sent to the attack, 
had hardly the opportunity of crossing arins with him ; 
for an outbreak occurring just thcn at Nisabur, he was 
called away to Khorasan, where he remained as Yiceroy. 
The Moslem ariny being also now engaged with Greece, 
Babek was left for a time alone. 

What made Mamun, in the latcr years of his reign, 
take the field in person, which he had never done before, 
is nowhere e.xplained ; nor why a new war was now 
waged with the Greeks. The reason may have bcen that 
they had made common causc with I^abck on the confines 
of Armenia. However that may be, early in the year 
215 A.H., Mamun set out from Tarsus, and from thence 
led a successful campaign against the Emperor Theo- 
philus. On the way he receiv’ed ]\Iohammed, son of Aly- 
ridha, gave him in marriage the daughter to whom he had 
been affianced thirteen years before, and accorded them 
lea\’e to settle at Medina. There followed in the tv\'o 
succeeding years a second and a third invasion of Asia 
Minor, and likewise an expedition to Egypt, v\'hich was 
again disturbed ;—all three campaigns commanded in 
person by ]\Iamun. 

At the close of his life, ]\Iamun was still in the vicinity 
of Tarsus, returning from his last campaign against the 
Greeks. To hold them the better in check, he had begun 
the foundations of a grand military settlement at Tyana, 
70 miles north of Tarsus. The plan vv'as laid out by 

^ Hence called from a Persian terni Kbiirraniies, or Voluptuaries. He is 
nientioned by A 1 Kindv as the scourge of the empire. Apology^ p. 46. 
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Mamun liiin.self. The walls, three leae;ues in circum-ly.s- 
ference, were pierced by four gates, each to be guarded ; 
by a stroncr fortress. Artihcers were rathered from all Tyana 

J ^ ^ citadel. 

quarters of the empire; and the Caliph, on returning, left 
his son Abbas to cany on the work. This martial ardour, 
emulating even that of Harun, and coming, as it did, at 
the close of an otherwise pacihc life, is a remarkable trait 
in the changeful character of Mamun. 

On these expeditions he repeatedly visited Damascus, Mamun 
and gavc princely donations to the chief families residing ^anmscus 
there, and also to the Syrian poets who sang his praises, 
for he was bountiful even to extravagance. But he had 
no love for the people of Syria ; and when asked to regarcl 
them with the favoiir wherewith he regarded the Persians, 
he was not slow in recounting their misdeeds and dis- 
loyalty towards his Dynasty. At the Great Mosque of 
Damascus he was shown a rescript from the Prophet with 
his seal, which he pressed to his eyes in rev^erence, and 
shed tears upon. 

In point of fact, Mamun nev^er shook off the prejudices Mamun’s 
acquired in Persia, nor with them his Alyite proclivities. procHvi- 
In the later years of his reign there was evolved from these 
a remarkable (thoiigh by no means rare) combination o^s^HaId.* 
free-thought and intolerance. In some matters indeed 
the liberality of Mamun was singularly wide. Thus a 
fevv years previousl}% he abolished the ban imposed by his 
predecessors on the fav’ourable mention of Muavia or any 
of the Omeyyad “ Companions ”; ancl even to Christians 
liberty of discussion on the comparative claims of the 
Gospel and Islam was allowed.^ But the Persian predi- 
lections which he all the time entertained, inclinecl him at 
last zealously to canvass the doctrines of the free-thinking 
Motazelites. He surrounded himself at the same time 
with theologians and divines of all the schools, and had 
discussions in his presence on such abstract doctrines as 
Man’s relation to the Deity, and the nature of the God- 
head itself. In the end he avowed his conversion to certain 

^ E.^. ihe Apology oj Kindy could only have been possible iinder a 
Mola^elite courl like Mamun’s, 
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tcncts opposcd to thc Orthodox faith. Ainon^st tliesc 
he held 1 ^'recdoni of thc W^ill in placc of Predcstination ; 
and that thc Coran, though iiispircd, was “created,” in 
placc of the hitherto iindisputcd tenet that it is “ uncreate 
and eternal.” He also dcclared his belief that, after the 
l^ophet, Al}' was thc chiefcst of mankind; on whicli 
dogma is also built up thc divine Imamatc, or spiritual 
Icadership vcsted from timc to time in some member of 
the house of Aly. Hence also it began to be taught that, 
apart from the Coran and tradition, therc might be other 
infallible sourccs of divine guidance. The Coran itself 
was explained allegorically, and difficultics bcsetting thc 
Orthodox, such as offended reason or cramped thc growth 
of society, thus easily evaded.^ With advancing years 
the conviction of Mamun in respect of the Coran being 
an emanation in time, led to thc unfortunate resolve 
to impose this view by pains and penalties, on his 
subjects." When on his last campaign in Asia Minor, hc 
sent a mandate to the govcrnor of l^agdad to summon thc 
leading Doctors, and having tested them on that vital 
doctrine, to report thcir answers to him. At this inquisi- 
tion, held repeatedl}', most quailed under the process and 
confessed. Some stood hrm, among whom was Ahmed 
ibn Hanbal (founder of the Hanbalite school), who was 
ordered in chains to the Caliph’s camp. We are told of 
threats, even of death, against two of thesc ; and twenty 
others who refused to confess were scnt under escort to 
await at Tarsus the return of the Caliph from the wars ; 
but on the way tidings werc received of his death. Such 


^ It was easy thus to justily, for example, the use of wine and temporary 
marriage (Muta). The latter, by which conjugal contract can be entered into 
for a limited period, is still a tenet of the Shiyas ; but is justly reprobated by 
the Orthodox. As regards wine, though we nowhere hear of Mamun’s being 
given to its indulgence, it certainly was handed round in golden beakers at 
his marriage with Buran ; and other occasions are mentioned by Weil. 

" One of his arguinents was this syllogism ; God created all things ; the 
Coran is a thing: therefore the Coran is created. Also such passages as 
xxi. V. 2 and xli. v. 2) “We have jnade or ordained for thee the 
Coran in the Arabic tongue,*’etc. “ Ves,” replied the defendant, “ it may 
have been ‘inade’ or ordained, but not created.” 
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For his reign was without question a glorious one, Develop- 
usherinq; in, as it did, the palmy days of literature, science, , 

and philosophy. He was himself addicted to poetry, and literature. 
once struck a poet with amazement who, on reciting an 
original piece of a hundred stanzas, found the Caliph 
readily “capping” every verse as he went along. At his 
Court were munihcently entertained men of science and 
letters, poets, physicians and philosophers. Besides philo- 
logists and grammarians, it was the age also of the col- 
lectors of tradition, such as the great Bokhari, and of 
historians, as Wackidi,- to whom we owe the most trust- 
worthy biography of the Prophet; and of Doctors of the 
law, as Shatie and Ibn llanbal.'’ Moreover Jews and 
Christians were welcome at the Court not only for their 
own learning, but as versed both in the Arabic tongue 
and in the language and literature of Greece. The 
Monasteries of Syria, Asia Minor, and the Levant, were 
ransacked for manuscripts of the Greek philosophers, 
historians, and geometricians. These, with vast labour 
and erudition, were translated into Arabic ; and thus the 
learning of the West was made accessible to the Moslem 
world. Nor were their efforts conhned to the reprodiic- 


^ Curiously enough, in a later passage under the reign of the Orthodox 
Motawakkil, Ibn al Athir traces the Motazelite doctrines by tradition to 
Labid the Jew, who bewitched Mahomet, taught that the Old Testament was 
created, and spread the Zendic creed. It is more likely to have been an off- 
shoot of the Buddhist and Zoroastrian teaching of India and Central Asia. 

- Mohammed Ibn Omar died 207 A.ir. : and his Secretary, who wrote 
from his master the famous biography, was one of those had up before the 
Inquisition just mentioned on the question of the Coran. 

^ Founders of two out of the four great schools t)f law. The othcr two 
were Abu IIanifa {d. 150) and Malik {d. 178), the former followed l)y the 
Turks, the latter by the Ahicans, The Shaheite school prevails in the East, 
and the Ilanbalite in Arabia. There is no material divergence in doctrine 
between the four,—mainly matters of ritual. For e.\ample, the Hanihtes are 
taught to say Ameu softly, and forbidden in adoration to raise thc hands 
to the ears, to pray with the legs apart, or to fold their hands across the 
breast. Our Indian fellow-subjects are much exercised on these trivial poiiits. 
See judgment of the Privy Council, reported in The Times, February 23, 
1891. 
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tion of ancient work.s ; in soinc dircctions tlicy extcndcd 
also to original rcscarcli. An Obscrvatoiy, rcarcd on tlic 
plain of Tadmor, fiirnishcd matcrials for thc successful 
study of astronomy and gcometry. Jn otlicr walks of 
litcrature, we havc books of Trav'cl and Ilistory, and, 
abo\'c all, of Mcdicinc ; whilc much attcntion was paid to 
the less practical, but more popular, branches of astrology 
and alchemy. It was through thc labours of thcse learned 
mcn that the nations of lilurope, thcn shrouded in thc 
darkness of the IMiddle Agcs, bccamc again acquainted 
with their own propcr but forgotten patrimony of Grecian 
science and philosophy. 

IMamun was undoubtedly upon the whole a ruler at 
oncc just and mild. Repeated change in views and 
sentiment, both political and religious, was due partly to 
1’ersian training and affinity, partly to a yielding nature 
which made him unduly subject, as in the case of Fadhl, 
to personal inhuence. He cannot be acquitted of acts of 
capricious violence, somc of which are just as cruel as 
those which stain the memory of his predccessors. One 
instance of singular inhumanity I should not omit. Abu 
Dulaf, a brave and noble Arab, was chief of the princi- 
pality of I lamadan, where his family held a high repute. 
Having taken the side of Amin, he was unwilling after 
his fall to bow before Mamun, and so retired to his 
Persian home. A blind poet composed a beautiful but 
extravagant panegyric, lauding his friend as the hrst of the 
Arabs, which so irritated Mamun, as if aimed in deprccia- 
tion of himself, that he had the poet cruelly put to death. 
Abu Dulaf himself shortly after surrendered, and his 
honourable reception is extolled as an act of grace on the 
Caliph's part, which cannot, however, affect our judgment 
of his heartless criminality towards the blind poet.^ I^or 

^ According to a grand-nephew of the Caliph, who tells ihe slory, ihe 
verse which oITended Mamun was lo the effect that “ every Arab entering the 
“ lists of glory, must borrow his nobility from Abu Dulaf,” which Mamun 
thought to be a slight upon himselh The blind poet excused ihe obnoxious 
verse by saying that of course he regarded the Caliph as altogeiher heyond 
the range of comparison. iMamun ihen said he would execiUe him not for 
that verse, but for anolher verse, in which he ascribed divine altribiites lo a 
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the rest, even leaving out of account the clark imputations A.H. 198 - 
as to the death of Fadhl and Aly-ridha, we have still 
the cruel treatment of Ibn Ayesha, as well as the fate of 
Harthama and Tahir, to both of whom he owed so much ; 
and lastly his bitter intolerance towards victims of the 
barbarous Inquisition. But considering the length of 
his reign and his magnanimous attitude towards the 
rebels of Bagdad, the balance must incline to the verdict 
of leniency and moderation in a Caliphate which, taken 
as a whole, is one of the most brilliant in the history of 
Islam. 

Mamun was eight-and-forty years of age, when death Death of 
overtook him near Tarsus, in his third campaign against 
the Greeks, It was a hot autumn day, and he sat with a.h. 
his brother Abu Ishac on the bank of a mountain stream, 
in the clear cool Hood of which they laved their feet. 

“ Come,” said he to the companion who tells the story, 

“come, see how refreshing to the limbs are these liinpid 
“ waves. All that we want is but a dish of dates to make 
“ the moment perfect! ” Just then a mule was heard 
approaching with a burden of that very fruit. Two 
baskets full of the choicest dates, fresh gathered from the 
tree, were brought. They partook plentifully of them, 
with draughts also of the delicious icy water. As they 
arose, all three were struck with a burning fever. It was 
Mamun’s last illness. The fever gained rapidly; and 
hnding his end to be near, he had a rescript drawn up 
for all the rrovinces, proclaiming his brother Abu Ishac 
successor, under the title of Motassim.^ Then he gave 
minute instructions as to his own funeral and grave, direct- 

morlal, whereupon his tongue was cut out ancl the poet died a miserable 
death. The narrator is a son of Motawakkil, who reversed the poliey of 
Mamun. Weil holds it lo be a well-grounded “ hislorieal faet”; but it is 
not given in the annals of the day ; and one would be glad to question it as, 
at the least, greatly exaggerated. 

I should also menlion that under the year 200 A.H., i.e. while jMamun 
was yet in iMerve, I hnd the entry: “ Mamun in this year slew Yahya, be- 
“eause he ealled out lo him—‘ O thou Caliph of the Unbelievers.‘’’ There 
is no further explanation given. 

^ “ He who makelh his refuge in the Almighty.” 
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A.II. lOS-ing that none should at it wccp or mourn. Calling his 
~ Brother, hc spccially enjoinccl upon hiin, along with othcr 
admonitions for a rcligious hTc and just administration, to 
cnforcc the right teaching which hc hcld as to thc origin 
of the Coran and othcr doctrincs of Islam, and to hastcn 
back to Irac. So passcd Mamun away, and was buricd at 
Tarsus, having rcigned twcnty ycars, bcsidcs thc five prc- 
ceding, during which he held at Mcrvc the govcrnment 
of the East. 



CHAPTER LXVI 


Motassim and WAthic 
218-232 A,II. 833-847 A,D, 

The troops, at the first, refused to do homage to Mo- Motasslm, 
tassim, preferring rather, in their growing insolence, to 
elect Abbas, son of the late Caliph ; but he, summoned 
from Tyana, at once swore allegiance to his Uncle, and the 
army followed. Tyana was abandoned, the rising walls 
demolished, and whatever could not be carried off com- 
mitted to the flames. Motassim then returned to Bagdad. 

Motassim followed his brother Mamun, or surpassed intolerant 
him rather, in the two weak points of his rule, intolerance, 
to wit, and preference for the Turkish soldier. Kreedom nnm’s 
of discLission, to an extent never dreamed of till the days ' 
of Mamun, still prevailed, excepting in respect of the new 
dogmas of the Court. Science and philosophy Aourished 
iinder such distinguished professors as A 1 Kindy, “ the ^ 

“ philosophcr of the Arabs,” whose works, both original 
and borrowed from the Greeks, have won a European 
reputation. But from the Motazelite creed no divergencc 
was tolerated ; to it every Moslem must conform. Two 
dogmas were especially dear to the Caliph, namely, that 
the Coran was not eternal, and that by the disembodied 
eye in the future life, the Deity could not be seen. The 
severest pains and penalties, even to the death, awaited 
those who dared to differ. Bagdad was much disquietcd 
by the intolerant rigour of the Caliph and his heated 
doctors; thc famous Ibn Hanbal was again arrested, and 
being hrm in the faith, was pitilessly scourged, and cast 
scarred and senseless into prison, 
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But a still greatcr trouble thrcatened the City in the 
swarms orTurkish soldiery that witli daily-incrcasing num- 
bcrs wcrc planted in and around it. Thousands of Mcui- 
^ were yearly imported from thc North-east. Somc 
formcd the bodyguard, the remainder swellcd the army ; 
and such as displayed military talent and presence, gaining 
the Caliphs favour, rose rapidly to chief command. Thus 
wcre the Arab soldiery, caj^tains as well as rank and hle, 
rapidly displaced ; and, rctiring to their deserts, instead of 
as heretofore pillars of the Caliphate, became a chronic 
element of disturbance and revolt. The evils of this 
system,—culminating hereafter in the Mamelukc dynasty, 
the curse of Egypt,—wcre for the present conhned to the 
Capital and its outlying cantonments. The Turkish 
horse, galloping in imbridled licence wildly about thc 
streets, kept the women and children in constant 
jeopardy; and affrays and murders were the con- 
sequence. Riding through the city, a Sheikh began to 
accost Motassim in the simple Arab style,—“O Abu 
Ishac! ” The escort set upon him as an ungainly in- 
truder, but the Caliph stayed them, and listened to his 
words :—“ A horde of foreigners,” he said, have been 
“ planted in our midst, and from their insolence and 
“ rapine there is no escape.” Motassim never again rode 
abroad in Bagdad. This incident led to the building of 
Samira, with its palaces and imperial barracks, some sixty 
miles higher up the Tigris. Thither the Caliph retired 
the Turkish troops, and Samira thenceforth was made the 
seat of his Court. Bagdad was relieved, but the Caliph fell 
more than ever under the hand of these foreign levies.- 
Thc Moslem arms being engaged in many quarters, 
]\Iotassim, soon after his accession, made peace with thc 

^ The past participle of }nalaK\ “ to own ; signifying pnrchased slaves, 
chieAy from Turkestan, 

* Samira, properly Sayy-niaii-raa^ “\vhoevcr saw it rejoiced,*’ or Delight 
of the eyes, from the beaiity of its situation ; or as was wittily said, “ whocvey 
saw it with the Turks settled there, jyoiced at Bagdad being well rid of 
them.” Harun had begun to build it when he first left Bagdad. But wheii 
he passed on to Ricca and seltled there, the place fell into ruins lill Molassim 
began to rebuild it. 
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Grceks and arranged an exchange of prisonersd Among A.ii. 218- 

the troubles that threatened, there was hrst the strangc 

tribe named Zatts, supposed to have been immigrants with 

Emperor, 

from tlie Indian border, who ravaged lower Mesopotamia. 218 a.h. 
They were put to Aight by Ojeif, an Arab general, who ^>53 a.d. 
brought sev'eral thousands of them by boat to Bagdad, Inroad of 
whencc they were exiled to Asia Minor, and there 
attacked and dispersed b}' the Greeks.- An Alyite 219-220 
pretender also occasioned some anxiety in Khorasan, * 
but was suppressed by Abdallah ibn Tahir, now nearl}' 
independent ruler there. 

The rebel who continued to cause the most anxiety Bahck\s 
at Bagdad was the famous Babek, who long held sway 
in Azerbijan, and had there the countenance of Armenia 21S a.h. 
and Greece. He now sent his columns south, and thc 
terror spread as far even as Hamadan. Vast multitudes 
in northern Persia adopted his faith and Aocked to his 
standard. They were attacked with great slaughter, and 
pursued into Grecian territory. Against the freebooter 
himself, who retired into inaccessible haunts towards the 
Caspian, the Caliph sent Afshin, one of his ablest Turkish 
generals, with a large and well-ordered force. But it was 
not before two years of hard hghting beyond Ardebil, 
and not without acts of treachery (too common with 
these Turkish leaders), that, one after another, the strong- 
holds of Babek were taken ; he himself effected his escape 
into Armenia, where he was captured and made over to Taken 
Afshin by an Armenian prince, with whom he had taken 22^-^^A h 
refuge. Thousands of Moslem captives, women and S37 a.d. 
children, were recovered and restored to their families. 

Afshin seized the vast treasures which had been amassed 
by Babek during all these years, and from them richly 
rewarded his officers. He then set out for Samira, 
carrying the famous freebooter and his brother in his 


^ An embassy to Bagclad is mentionecl by ihe Byzanline wrilers, headed 
by John the Grammarian ; biu il is nol noticed by Arab annalists. 

“ Their history is obscure. Tliey may have been a Buddhisl sect; bul why 
ihey should have conie across Persia from the east, and fallen upon Meso- 
polamia al ihis time, does not appear. 
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Irain. Tlie long carccr of this brigancl princc, who had 
bccn now fur twcnty ycar.s the lord of A/.crbijan, ancl 
wliosc cndlcss roll of oiitragcs and of Moslem gcnerals 
beaten and armics dcstro}’ed, liacl for a wliolc gcncration 
striick terror into thc pcoplcs mind,^ madc the march a 
royal ovation for Afshin. As hc drcw near to Samira, 
the Caliph sent him evcry day a frcsh drcss of honour 
with splcnclicl gifts; and whcn thc cortcgc approachccl, went 
forth in statc with his Son and the Royal householcl, to 
bring him in with evcry mark of honour. Babck was 
kept under guard, and thither jMotassim himsclf with his 
chief Cazec, went in disguisc to ga/.c upon “the Shaitan 
of Khorasan,” as thcy called him ; who was then paradcd 
ovcr thc city. Brought back to the palacc, the Caliph, 
siirrounded by his men of war, commanded Babek s own 
executioner to fall upon him, sever his limbs, ancl then 
plunge the knife into his still quivering trunk. The head 
was sent round the cities of Khorasan, and thc body 
impaled near the palacc. Babek’s brother was rcserved 
to be treated in like manner as a sight for the city of 
Bagdad, and his body there hung up by the river bank. 

The Emperor Theophilus, taking advantagc of the 
Moslem arms being engaged against Babek, with whom 
the Greeks are said to have madc common causc, hacl 
meanwhile been ravaging tlie south of Asia Minor, and 
carrying hre and sword even into thc heart of Syrian 
territory. The bitter cry of a captivc Hashimite lady, 
SJianie o)i Motassini! reached tlic Caliplis ear. Rcady ! 
he exclaimed, starting up as if he heard her voicc; and 
commenced forthwith preparations for war on the grand- 
est scale. It was the spring of 233 A.li. when he marched 
for Syria. Passing on to Tarsus, he there marshalled his 
army in three divisions, led mainly by Turkish captains, 

^ Babek is said to have defeated 5 ix famous generals in these twenty years, 
slain 255,000 men, taken 3300 men, and 7600 women prisoners. Comparing 
this with the ravages of Mahomeds army, A 1 Kindy asks the INIahometan 
advocate, “Tell me, now, wherein the difference lieth between thy Prophet 
and Babek Khurramy, whose insurrection hath caused such grief to our lord 
the Commander of the Faithful, and disaster to mankind at large." Apolosyi 
p. 46. 
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and aclvanced against the Emperor. “ Which is the virgin A.H. 21S- 
fortress of the Greeks ?” he asked, resolved to mark his ven- JH, 
eeance bv a feat surpassing all before. “It was Amoria,” isiege of 

^ . 1 1 ir Amoriiini. 

they said,—the famous Amorium, more than half-\vay 
across the Peninsula ;—and so thither the columns were 
ordered to coiiverge. Theophiliis, defeated in a pitchcd 
battle, left the city to its fate. After fifty-five days of 
siege, a renegade led the engines to a defenceless point, 
and the walls were about to be stormed when a general, 
named \Tndu, issued from the cit}^ and offered to sur- 
render, if terms were given. Ile was graciously received, 
and the garrison, relying on the parley, held their hand. 

But the faithless Caliph meanwhile signalled a fresh 
attack, and Vendu, riding by his siclc, saw in consterna- 
tion when too late that he was overreached. The city, 
thus easily captured, was treatecl with the last severities 
of war. Multitudes took refuge in the Cathedral, which Bumed 
was set on fire, ancl all perishcd in the Aames. uestroyed. 

chief families were set aside for heavy ransom, with all 
the goods worth carrying away; and the rest were put up 
to the highest bidder. All that remained was committed 
to the Aames, and Amorium left a desolation. There was 
shortly after an exchange of prisoners, and the relations 
with the Emperor became for a time of a pacific character. 

The happiness of Motassim was, however, damped by Coippiracy 
an attempt which nearly brought his reign to an untimely CaHph! 
end. Ojeif, the Arab chief, who had clistinguished him- 
self in the Zatt campaign, and now commandecl the 
centre column against the Plmperor, was roused to 
jealousy^ by the favours lavished on the Turkish generals, 
and by their insolent bearing towards himself and his 
fellows. Goacled thus, he conspired against Motassim, 
and persuaded Abbas to aspire to the Throne which at 
the first he hacl renounced. The plot, joined by other 
Arab leaders, and even by some of the Turks, was delaycd 
till Amorium should fall, and then the distribution of the 
spoil was to be the signal for slaying the Caliph and his 
two Turkish favourites, Afshin and Ashnas. An attempt 
to plunder the spoil and in the confusion accomplish the 
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traitoroiis clcsigii, was crusliccl by Motassim, who bolclly 
rushcd upon thc plundcrcrs sword in hand, and dispcrsccl 
thcm. Tlic plot came prcmaturcly to light by tlic talk oT 
some drunkcn confcderates. The Caliph disbclieved thc 
existence oT so widcsprcad a conspiracy, till Abbas him- 
sclf, plied with winc, confesscd to him thc wholc. He 
was madc ovcr to Afshin, who, withholding water to drink, 
thus star\xd him to dcath, and Ojcif mct the samc fatc. 
For another, carricd into Syria, a wcll was dug, into which 
he was cast, and thc pit hllcd in upon him whilc yet alive. 
Thus, with signal pains and penalties, the chicf con- 
spirators were all dcstroycd. The conspiracy had more- 
over the disastrous effect of throwing the Caliph altogether 
into the hands of his Turkish captains, and of gradually 
ousting thc alienated Arab leaders from all chief com- 
mands. Among the Turks themselves thcre was but 
little love or loyalty to lose ; envy and hatred, greed and 
lust of power, made the East but the theatre of intrigue, 
treachery and violence, in which there was respect ncither 
for life nor right. And they who suffercd most were the 
Caliphs themselves, who, as long as the Court remained 
at Samira, became the miserable puppets of their Turkish 
generals or the helpless victims of military outrage. 

Afshin himself \ya.s soon to fall. Maziar, the native 
prince of Tabaristan, withholding tribute, ravaged the 
south-east coast of the Caspian, and rebelled against 
Abdallah ibn Tahir, now the acknowledgcd chief of Kho- 
rasan. Afshin hated Abdallah because he had exposed 
his appropriation of Babek’s spoil, and he also coveted his 
government. He therefore secretly encouraged Maziar, 
in the hope that he might himself be sent with a force 
to suppress the rising, and so supplant Abdallah. But 
Abdallah was able without help to defeat Maziar, who, 
taken captive, was sent to Samira; and there, confronted 
with Afshin, accused him of abetting the rebellion. 

Misdeeds of misappropriation were also charged against 
Afshin. The attitude of the Caliph now changed towards 
him. In alarm he attempted to escape to the Caspian 
shores, but failing, \v'as arrested and cast into prison. A 
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court was constituted of the chief Cazee, the Vizier, and A.ll. 21S- 
other Courtiers. But, strange to say, the charge was neither 
for treachery nor embezzlement. He was arraigned for 
holding Magian doctrines, and for covert hostility to Islam. Magian 
Princes from Soghd were summoned as witnesses. Two 

^ ot Islam. 


men in rags, with scarred backs, were brought forward. 

“ Knowest thou these ? ” asked the Vizier, who conducted 
the trial. ‘‘Yes,” answered Afshin: “ the intendants of 
“ a Mosque in Soghd. They built it on the site of a 
“ temple which they razed to the ground, after casting 
“ out the idol from the shrine. Now the treaty ran that 
“ all were free to follow each his own religion ; and so, 

“ as breakers of the treaty, I caused them to be scourged.” 

—“ And this golden jewelled book of thine, wherein is 
“ blasphemy against the Most High?” “ It is a book,” 
he replied, “ inherited of my father, wherein is the wisdom 
“ of the Easterns—good morals and also heresy ; the hrst 
“ I used, the last I left alone.” Other imputations Afshin 
contended were worthless, as based on INIagian evidence. 

At last Maziar deposed that Afshin’s brother had written 
a letter couched in opprobrious terms against the whole 
Moslem race and their religion, and urging return to the 
old Magian faith. “ For what my brother wrote,” said 
Afshin,“I am not responsible; but doubtless it was written 
“ for expedienc}"’s sake, and to advance the conquests of 
“ the Caliph by artihce, even as Abdallah doth in the 
“ regions beyond.” The chief Cazee, doubting the evidence, 
came to no conviction on the charge of heresy, but sent 
Afshin back handcuffed to his prison, where, not long 
after, partaking of a dish of fruit sent by the Caliph, he llis death, 
died. His body was hung up to public derision and then “*'^^*“* 
burned. Strange rumours spread abroad of idols, jewelled 
hgures, and Magian books found in his house : but the 
excited Moslem mind was ready to accept any tales 
regarding the Magians of the day. Maziar was scourged 
.so cruelly that he sank under the inhiction.^ The trial 


^ Ile acknowledged he was not circumcised, and stated personal reasons 
for omission of the rite. The jewelled book was likely Magian ; or possibly 
Buddhist. 
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of Afs]iin tlirows intcrcsting light upon tlic Calipli and 
his court, as wcll as showing the holcl whicli Ma^ian 
cloctrines ancl worsiiip still rctaincd, and thc tolcration 
accordccl to thcm, in thc far lAast. 

?dotassim died not long after, liaying reignecl nearly 
nine ycars. Witli an arbitrary, but on the whole a kindly 
disposition, he dicl nothing to stay thc decline of the Cali- 
phate. Of tlie Tiirkish captains on whom he leanccl in 
liis later clays, he bitterly complained.^ Had he looked 
to able Arab chiefs for support, it was yet possible to 
havc restorcd vigour to the body politic. Hut lie went 
over entircly to the Turks, ancl courtcd the influx of bar- 
barian races, whose fata] yoke his successors could not 
tlirow off. .\s proof of his kinclness wc are toid that the 
pa]frey of a poor husbandinan having fa]]en into a quag- 
mire, hc helped iiim up with its burden again. On this, 
contrasted with the destruction of Amorium, Gibbon has 
the following reAection:—“To a point of honour, Motassim 
had sacrihced a Hourishing city, 200,000 ]ives, and the 
property of millions. The same Caliph descended from 
his horse, and dirtied his robe to reliev’e the distress of 
a decrepid old man, who with his laden ass had tumbled 
into a ditch. On which of these actions did he rehect 
with the most pleasure, when he was summoned by the 
angel of death ? ” 

iMotassim was succeeded by his son Wathic, who, 
though born of a Greek s]ave-girl, inherited his fathcr’s 
Persian proclivities, and indeed with even greater intoler- 
ance. He was weak ancl arbitrary in his admiriistration. 
The story of the Barmecides having been related to him, 
and how Rashid had recovered vast sums from their 
estates, he exclaimed, “ What a finc examp]e my Grand- 
“ father hath set for me.” He immediately proceeded to 
arraign his Ministers and their Secretaries, and having 
beaten one and threatened others, despoiled them of vast 

^ In his last days, comparing ]Mamun’s able officers with his own, he said 
lo one of his courliers:—‘‘See what Afshin hath come to. Ashnas, a poor 
“ creature ; Itach and \Vassif, nothing in them.” Vct these were the men on 
whom he leaned. 
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suins, from 100,oco to i,ooo,oco dinars cach. What a A.II. 218- 
vivid conception does not this givc us of the corruption of 
the minions at Court, and the caprice of their Master! 

During this reign there were risings, more or less, 
throughout the Kmpire;—in the parts about Mosul from the 
Kharejites ; and in Persia from a rebellion of the Kurds ; 
but the worst disturbances were in Syria and Arabia. 

Just before thc decease of Motassim, a serious insur- Palestine: 
rection broke out in Palestine. A lady having been ill- Jmpostor,*^^^ 
treated by a soldier who sought to force her door, the-^^A.n. 

1 1 1 -1 1 S42A.1). 

husband went against the government, and set up as a 
leader of the Omeyyad line. Known as Mobarcay from 
his face being always vQ\^d, he roused the whole country 
west of the Jordam^^^liĕ Ceneral sent by the Caliph was 
still engaged with this impostor, when a still more danger- 
ous outbreak at Damascus called him thither. A battlc 
was fought outside the City, and after above a thousand 
had been slain, order was at last restored. The force then 
returned to Palestine, where harvest having thinned the 
insurgent ranks, an easy victory was gained, but at great 
cost of life to the rebels, of whom some 20,000 were slain. 

Mobarca was carried off a prisoner to Samira. 

A year or two afterwards Arabia fell into a troubled Disturb- 
state. The Beni Soleim and other Bedouin tribes, with 
now no career to di\"ert their marauding tendencies, 230-2 a.h. 
attacked the Iloly cities, plundering the markets and 
committing havoc everywhere. They were defeated by 
Bogha, a Turkish general, who to strike terror imprisoned 
1500 of them at Medina. While he was called away by 
fresh disturbanccs on the Syrian border, this great body 
of prisoners attempting to break away, w^ere surrounded 
by the inhabitants, and slain by their negro slaves to a 
man. Order restored in the north, Bogha returned, and 
waged a long and not always successful campaign against 
insurgent tribes in the centre and south of the Peninsula. 

But the danger that chieAy threatened Wathic was Intolerant 
nearer home ; and arose, in short, from the rigour with of^\vathic^ 
which he enforced his heterodox vle\\^s. The men 0^231 a.h. 
Bagdad, greatly irritated, set on foot a plot against the 
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hatccl go\crniiicnt. It was hcaclcd ainongst othcrs by a 
Moslcm saint, namcd Ahmcd, whose unmcasurcd denuncia- 
tion of the intolerant Caliph gathcrccl around him a grcat 
following. Thc day was alrcad\' nxcd for a thrcatcnin^' 
clemonstration with Aags and drums, whcn two of thc 
conspirators fcll to drinking, and issued forth a night too 
soon. Thc plot thus prcmatiirely cliscloscd, Ahmecl was 
scnt to Samira, wlicrc thc Caliph arraignccl him beforc a 
coiirt, not, howe\^er, on the charge of a trcasonable rising, 
but of heresy. “ What sayest thou of the Coran ? ” asked 
the Caliph. ‘‘ That it is the word of God,” rcpliecl Ahmcd 
with hcavcnly ardour, for hc coycted mart}’rdom, and had 
anointed his body for thc burial. “ Xa}", but it is crcatc ? ” 
rcjoinecl the angr}^ Caliph. “ It is the worcl of God,” 
rcpcated .Ahmecl calmly. “ And what about the beatihc 
“ vision?” continuecl the Caliph. “ This that thc Prophet 
“ hath told us, Yc sJiall see your Lord at tJie Day of Judg- 
“ 7nent^ even as ye sce tJie full nioo)i'A “ That he said but 
“ in a hgure,” answ^ered Wathic ; and he began to argue 
the point. “ Dost thou commancl me then ? ” asked 
Ahmcd. “ Yea, verily.” “ Then I may not swerve from 
“ the clear teaching of the Prophet.” “Ye have heard 
“ him yourselves,” said Wathic to the assemblecl Court; 
“ what think ye ? ” The Cazee of the w^estern Ouarter 
cried, “ By thy sacred Majesty! Yerily his blood is law- 
“ ful I ” “ O satisfy our thirst therewith I ” exclaimed the 

rest,—all excepting Ibn Daud, the chief Cazee, who said, 
“ Give space to repent; haply, he is crazed.” “ Nay, nay,” 
shouted the Caliph ; “ leave me alone, while thus in his 
“ blood I expiate my sins.” .And calling for Samsat (the 
famous sword of Madikerib^), he gave him a mortal blow 
upon the neck. Thereupon, thc rest plunged their swords 
into him, and he fell a mangled corpse. The body w’as 
hung at Samira by that of Babek, and the head, sent to 
Bagdad under a guard, was set up with this inscription,— 
TJie Jicad of AJnned^ tJie HeatJien and accu)'sed PolytJLcist. 

* Supra^ p. 38. This sworcl, of which he was clespoiled in ihe war of the 
apostasy, is famous in Arab song, as of marvellous temper, ancl extreme 
antiquity. 
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Towarcls the close of his reign there was an exchange 
of prisoners between the Caliph and the Emperor. The 
two camps were formed on either side of a river beyond 
Tarsus. There were over 5000 Moslems, men and women, 
to be freed ; but even here the bigotry of Wathic prevailed, 
for with an intolerance almost inconceivable, none were 
received in ransom but such as confessed the two favoiirite 
dogmas of the Court. 

In the year following, Wathic was seized with an insuf- 
ferable thirst, the result of dissipated living. The remedy 
prescribed was exposure in an oven, which overheated 
caused his death. The only credit given to his short reign 
of six years was for generosity and benefactions, enjoyed 
especially by the poor of Mecca and Medina. It would 
take, however, some more substantial praise than this to set 
against the bigotry and cruel tyranny of which cxamples 
have been given above. 
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“WlTll Motassim,” writes Gibbon, “ the eighth of the 
Abbassides, the gloiy of his family and nation expired.” 
The glory of the Nation — the Arabian — had already 
paled before the rise of their Turkish rivals ; the glory 
of the Painily was fast setting under the outrage and 
\'iolence of these same barbarians, whom they had sum- 
moned from the East to “ the Cit)’ of Peace.” The 
Royal house were apt scholars, as well as abject slaves. 
In the Turkish school of tyranny and extortion, perhdy 
and bloodshed, they quickly became their masters’ cquals. 
And so the Caliphate hurried on to its decline and fall, 
with only here and there an impotent struggle to arrest 
the downward course. 

On the death of Wathic, the courtiers woiild havc 
done homage to his son, but being }^et a boy, the royal 
turban, robes and sceptre were all too great for his small 
frame; and so they chosc instead Motawakkil, Wathic’s 
brother.^ The new Caliph was not long in showing his 
cruel and vindictive turn. A couple of months had 
hardly passed, before the Vizier, who under Wathic’s 
reign had treated him with contumely, was cast into 
prison, and his property throughout the Empire conhs- 
cated, For months the unfortunate man was subjected 

^ Caliphs arc no longer known by their proper names, biit by their royal 
title signitying some attributc of faith or trust in the Almighty; as here, 
Motawakkil, or “ IIc that puttcth hls trust (in thc Lord)."’ And so with all 
thc futurc names. 

52 d 
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to the refincd torture of being iinceasingly kept awake A.ll. 232 - 
while he would have slcpt. At last he was left alone and 
slept a day and night. Thus strcngthened for the trial, The 
he was put into a barbarous press (instrument of torture ^ruelt}\^ 
inyented by the Vizier himself) so narrow that the su^Terer 
was with dihhculty forced within it, and lined with spikcs 
which made shift impossible. Thus in agony he lay for 
days, and died. This as a specimen must suffice. Yarious 
other Officers of state were victims of his cruel rapacity; 
and specially the Commander-in-chief, who too had becn 
wanting in respect, and would have shared like fate with 
the Vizier, had he not purchased pardon by the fine of 
eleven million pieces. 

Another dark picture casts a lurid light upon the Fall of 
Court and Caliphs life. Itakh, a gcneral of renown in n. 
the Amurian war, and in the campaign against Babek, 
a favourite also of the prcceding Caliph, was now com- 
mandant of the bodyguard, and boon companion of 
Motawakkil. In a brawl over their cups one night, Itakh, 
steeped in wine, so far forgot himself as to fall upon the 
Caliph and threaten his life. Ncxt morning, coming to 
hiinself, he begged that the affair might be forgotten, and 
it was apparcntl)' forgiven. Advised to proceed to Mecca, 
hc was placed over thc pilgrim escort with a robe of 
honour, and given command of all the towns through 
which the pilgrims were to pass. It was but an artifice llistreach- 
to put him ofir his guard. As he returned through 
llagdad, the Governor went forth to meet him with a 235 a.d. 
royal robe and gifts, and, on pretence of presenting him 
to a Hashimite assembl}g closcd the door upon his escort 
as he entered. “ Had it been clsewhere than Bagdad,” 
cried the victim, “he had not dared thus ”; for IHgdad 
hated the Turks, and Itakh’s friends were all at Samira, 
the Caliph’s court. Cast into prison, he lingered for 
some months, weighted with heavy chains, and at last, 
being dcnied water to drink, died of thirst. His sccretary 
and sons were also kcpt in durance till the Caliphs death. 

MotawakkiTs rcign was marked by thc return to 
orthodoxy. The hercsics of Mamun werc abjured ; and 
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- thc ]\Iotazclitc profcssors had now thcir turn to suffcr 
pcrsccution. Thc ctcrnity of thc Coran was rcasscrtcd ; 
and evcn to discuss thc qucstion of its creation proscribcd 
throughoiit the iMnpirc. TIic body of Ahmcd, the con- 
fessor, was brought back with duc solcmnity to Bagdad 
and thcrc, thc hcad rcjoincd, preparcd for burial ; whilc 
innumerable crowds prcssed round, if they might but touch 
the saintly rclics. Among others wlio suffcred for thc 
now discarded faith, was thc noblc and learncd Ibn Abu 
Daud, who had held thc office of chief Cazee undcr thc 
three preceding rcigns. lle was deposcd and with his 
family cast into conhncmcnt, and their wcalth and lands 
conhscatcd. Onc of the sons purchascd frcedom for the 
incredible sum of sixtccn million goldcn picccs : but thc 
father died a few years aftcr, still a prisoncr. 

Equally violent was the reaction against the desccnd- 
ants of Aly, on whom such favour had of late been lavishcd. 
Motawakkil hated them, and their teaching also. In com- 
pany with his boon companions he trcated the mcmory 
of Aly the Prophet’s son-in-law with indecent contumely. 
A bare-headed buffoon, with a pillow stuffed in front, 
dared dance before the Caliph, while they sang around, 
BeJwld tJie pot-beJJicd batd oae, tJie CaJipJi of JsJain} And 
Motawakkil, enjoying the scene, joined in laughter with 
thc rest. Such ribald and profane contempt of that which 
was most dear and sacred to the Moslem heart, alienated 
his folIowers at large and met with reproachcs from his 
own son.“ So far indeed did Motawakkil carry his 
hostility that he had the tomb of Aly s son Hosein razed 
to the ground, ploughed over and sown with corn; and 
he even threatened with imprisonment any pilgrims who 
ventured to visit the shrine of Kerbala. On the other 
hand, he honoured the hrst three Caliphs and even the 
Omeyyad dynasty, and we read of one beaten to death 
for speaking opprobriously of Abu Bekr, Omar, and 


’ See above, p. 303. 

“ The protane buffoonery musl have produced profound sensation ; for ihe 
annalisl adds, “ This was one of ihe causes which juslihed Muntassir in laking 
his falher’s life.” But that no doubt is an after-thought. 
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Ayesha. He was thus a thorough Syrian, and loved the 
Arab race. 

With the return to orthodoxy, the sumptuary laws 
against Jews and Christians, long fallen into desuetude 
under the tolerant reigns preceding, were now reimposed 
with the utmost stringency, and with new marks of 
degradation. Coloured stripes must be sewn upon their 
garments and those of their slaves, with restrictions as to 
dowing girdles ; their women to wear yellow veils abroad ; 
riding conhned to mules and asses, with wooden stirrups 
and knobs upon their saddles ; the hgure of Satan must 
be on the door-posts of their houses, on which moreover 
was imposed a special tax; tombs must be level with the 
ground ; they were debarred from offices of State; their 
children forbidden to be taught in Moslem schools or 
by Moslem masters ; Churches recently built to be de- 
molished ; and no Cross paraded at their festivals, or 
erected in any street. To such extent did intolerance 
march hand in hand with orthodoxy.^ 

Early in his reign Motawakkil divided the provinces 
among his sons, giving the Western to Muntassir the 
eldest, and the Eastern to Mutazz. But gradually the 
latter became his favourite. He was placed in possession 
of the mint and treasuries; and his name was stamped 
upon the coinage, indicating him thus as successor to the 
Throne. 

With such a Ruler, and so demoralised a Court, we 
need not wonder that the bonds of order were everywhere 
relaxed. Abroad, as at home, rebellion more or less pre- 
vailed. In Sejestan the Saffaride adventurers began to 
supplant the Taharide family. Azerbijan rebelled,and was 
with difficulty reduced. Lower Egypt was attacked by a 
Byzantine Aeet which for some time held Alexandria ; 
and Upper Egypt by pagan tribes, which withheld the 
tribute due from the gold mines, and spread terror over 
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’ A Christian apothecary who embraced Islam, biit after several years 
retiirned to his aneestral faith, rehising to reeant was put to death, and 
burned (242 A.H.). This, however, would be held by IMoslems to be in 
aceordanee with their law. 
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thc land. To check thesc rayagcs, troops werc sent to 
thc southcrn districts, which (as in our own day) wcrc 
supplicd with provisions by sca from thc Suakin coast. 
Thc insurrcction was qucllcd, but not without much 
bloodshed. Thc lcader, Aly Ikaba, admittcd to tcrms, 
was carricd to Samira, wherc hc was rcceivcd with spccial 
honour by the Caliph, and put in charge of thc pilgrim 
road betwcen Kgypt and Mccca. His tribe still held to 
thcir fctish faith, and Aly Baba shocked thc mcn of 
Samira by carrying with him an idol of stone, the objcct 
of his daily worship. It is strange to sec the hcathcn thus 
tolerated and honoured with an important trust, whilc 
Christian captives, rehising Islam, werc put to dcath., 

In Armenia, which in the war with Babek had becn on 
friendly terms with the Moslem court, the overbcaring 
conduct of a Moslem general, who treacherously sent some 
of their patricians to Samira, lcd to a serious outbreak, in 
which the hated officer was slain and his troops cut to 
pieces or scattered in the hills to perish in the cold. A 
heavy campaign under Bogha ‘‘ the elder,’’ took a signal 
revenge, 30,000 were slain and great numbers sold into 
slavery. Bogha then advanced to Tiilis, where a prince 
of the Omeyyad line had cstablished himself as inde- 
pendent ruler. The City, built of wood, was destroyed by 
streams of naphtha, and 50,000 perished in the Aames. 
He then advanced to the shores of the Caspian and the 
Black sea. Certain Armenian princes were sent from 
thence to the Caliph’s court, who, refusing to accept Islam, 
fell martyrs to their faith.^ 

On the side of Asia Minor, the border was the scene 
of raids first by the Moslem troops and then by their 
enemies. The Greeks carried off so many prisoners, that 
thousands are said to have been put to death by the 
Empress Theodora, and only those spared who embraced 
the Christian faith. Some 900 men and women alone 
were left for ransom.- In the next few years, the Greeks 

’ This, told by ihe Byzanline writers, is not mentioned by our annalisl ; 
see Weil, ii. 362. 

- The niimber put to dealh by the empress is given at 12,000. Bar 
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again advanced towards Syria and laid siege to Sameisat; A.n. 
and then the Moslcms, aided by the Paulician enemies of 
the Emperor, made reprisals, carried ofr immense booty Rebellion 
in herds and docks, and took the town of Lulu. It was 24 o-"T.’h. 
restored in return for a thousand captives, but beyond 
this, and large moneys paid in ransom, no permanent gain 
accrued on either side. At home, the northern tracts of 
Syria were in a disturbed condition. Hims expelled its 
governor, and continued in rebellion for a length of time. 

Troops from Damascus and Ramleh at last restored order, 
and many captives were sent to Samira. But it was the 
Christians that here as elsewherc suffered most. Havine 
made common cause with the rebels, they were expelled 
the city, their churches demolished, and one that adjoined 
the Great mosque taken within its bounds. 

After holding his court for twelve years at Samira, the Caiiph 
Caliph transferred it to Damascus. His predilections Damascus 
were always with the West; and at the capital of the his 
Omeyyads, while regaining the friendship of the Syrians, 244^^.11. 
he would be free from the tyranny of the Turkish soldiery. 

But after a residence of two months, he found the climate 
too severe, and returned to Samira.^ In that neighbour- Kounds 
hood he spent his later years, and lavished untold sums in 
founding a new residence called Jafariya on the river 
bank. There he built the Pcarl, a beautihil palace, and the 
//<?//surrounded with parks and streams and 
gardens, and crowded with every means of enjoyment, 
music, song, and gay divertisement. Vast treasures 
thrown away, for on his death the fairy scene soon 
became a deserted ruin. 

To supply the means for such extravagance, recourse Capricious 
was had to all kinds of extortion. The offices of State 
were given to such as bid the highest for them. The 

Uebraeus speaks of 20,000 prisoners of whom 8000 were given up, and 
12,000 pul to death. \Ve musl hope Ihat in such stalements thcre is \'asl 
exaggeralion. 

^ He went, we are told, in the months of Safar and Rabi I, i.e. May lo 
July, and began to build oihces for the various departmenls of Slate, but was 
driven away by the boisterous weather, cold and snow ;—a slrange experience 
there for the middle of summer. 
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casc of Najah, chicf of tlic cxclicqucr, is a sami)lc of what 
prcrailed. llc madc a dcmand on two officcrs for arrcars 
of rc\’cmie at foiir million pieccs. Obcidallah thc Tiirk 
whosc hclp, as ]\Iota\wakkirs Vizicr, thc dcbtors sought, 
badc thcm givc him a note acknowledging tw^o millions. 
At thc samc timc hc persuadcd Najah to tcll thc Caliph 
that he had made thc dcmand in crror when under thc 
inhuence of winc, and now withdrew it altogethcr. Therc- 
after the Vizier went to his Master, and showed the notc 
of hand admitting half the claim. Delightcd to gct cvcn 
so much, the Caliph was equally enraged at thc apparent 
deccit and malversation of Najah, who was accordingh' 
madc over to the two debtors to punish as they willed. 
These subjected him to torture under which he expired, 
and conhscated the entire property of the family which 
just equalled the debt they had to pay.^ Intempcrate 
hatred of the house of Aly was kept up to the end. The 
famous grammarian Ibn Sikkit, tutor in the house of 
Tahir, and employed in the same capacity by Motawakkil 
himself, happening to enter while the young Princes were 
present, the Caliph asked him, ‘‘ Which dost thou prefer, 
Ibn Sikkit?—these my two sons, or Hasan and Hosein 
Making no pretence of preferring the former, Motawakkil 
bade his Turkish guard trample on his body’, and he w^as 
carried out dying to his home. 

The Caliph, gradually estranged from his eldest son 
Muntassir, had already^ as we have seen, conferred on 
Mutazz, the second, marks of superior favour. His pre- 
ference became year by year more marked, and Muntassir 
was not only subjected to indignities whenever he ap- 
peared at Court, but Motawakkil, when unable to preside 
at the Public prayer, sent the brother in pomp to take his 
place. Things became worse and worse ; and one night 
after a carousal, the Caliph, overpowered with wine, abused 
Muntassir so grossly that he could bear it no longer, 
and resolved on putting an end to his father’s life. This 
could the more easily be done, as ]\Iotawakkil had alienated 

^ The torture applied to Najah is too gross to be repeatcd. Ibn Khallican, 
iii. 61. 
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Wassif and other Turkish leaders, conhscated their estates, 
and made them over to new ravourites of his own. So 
during the night, when he had well drunk and gone to 
sleep, and the gates had been closed by the guards already 
gained over by Muntassir, Bogha “ the less,” surnamed 
“ the Winebibber,” Musa (acting for his father Bogha the 
elder, who was in command at Someisat), and other con- 
spirators of barbarous name, rushed in upon the senseless 
Monarch and despatched him with their swords. By his 
side, a favourite Turk who never Ieft him was also slain. 
The report was spread that Motawakkil had been assas- 
sinated by this favounte, whom for the crime they had 
put to death,—a tale which of course found little credence 
anywhere. 

Braise glven by the annalists to this reign of fifteen 
years for the Caliph’s return to Orthodoxy and generous 
patronage of Poets and men of learning, makes but sorry 
amends for a life of cruel tyranny, bigotry, and self- 
indulgence. 
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Muntassir ANI) tiiree eollowing Caliitis 
247-256 A.ll. 861-870 A.D. 

Aided by the Turkish faction, Muntassir succeeded with- 
out much diiTculty to the throne. His pious title ,—He 
that trmjnphcth in the Lord ,—did not avail to prolong his 
reign above half a ycar, or save him from the pangs of 
a parricide. Notwithstanding his crime, he is lauded 
because, unlike his Father, he lovcd the housc of Aly, 
and removed the ban on pilgrimage to the tombs of 
Hasan and Hosein. The Turkish partyT fearing the 
revenge of his brothers for having connived at thc 
murder of their Father, prevailed on Muntassir to disen- 
tail them from the succession, and in their place appoint 
his son as Heir-apparent. The Vizier, jealous also of 
Wassif, persuaded Muntassir to send him on a campaign 
against the Greeks. Early in the following year the 
Caliph died, but whether a natural dcath, or poisonĕd, is 
uncertain.^ 

On Muntassir s death, the Turkisli chiefs hcld a con- 
clave to select his successor; they would none of Mutazz, 
nor his brothers, for the reason"just stated; so they 
clected in his stead another grandson of Alotassim, and 

^ lle is ihe Tirst of the Abbassides whose tomb is known ; it was made by 
his mother, a Greek slave-girl. The carlicr Caliphs dcsirecl iheir tombs lo be 
kept sccrct, for fear of dcsecration. ^ 
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saliited him under the title of Mustain.^ Suddenly the A.ll. 217 - 
Arabs and western troops from Bagdad, displeased at ; 
the choice, attacked the courtly assembly, broke loose Disorder 
the prison, and plundered the treasury and armoury. and 
They were attacked by the Turkish and Berber soldiery, 
and after a round hght, in which many fell, succumbed. 

Bagdad had yet to learn that the Caliphate no longer 
depended on Arabian choice, but had passed into other 
hands. Mohammed, grandson of Tahir, governor of 
Bagdad, persuaded the city to submit, and the succession 
was thereafter peaceably acknowledged throughout the 
land. Mutazz, and Moayyad his brother, threatened by 
the troops, resigned their title to succeed, and were then, 
by way of protection, kept in durance. On a second out- 
break in their favour, the Turks would have put them 
both to death, but the Vizier interposed and saved their 
lives, for which act of mercy his property was seized by 
the Turkish soldiery, and himself banished to Crete. The 
new Vizicr, Atamish, held the entire patronage of office 
at his pleasure, and so his fellows as a rule were presented 
to provincial governments and commands. The Empire, 
in fact, both at home and abroad, had passed into the 
hands ofTurcomans. 

In the following year, the Moslem campaign against Disasters 
the Christians was singularly unfortunate. Two '^hole 
corps in Armenia and Asia Minor, some 3000 strong, Armenia, 
with their leaders, were cut to pieces. The tidings drove 86^ a!i). 

«3 * * 

Bagdad wild. Thc ancient cry for a Holy war rang 

^ This table will explain the relationship :— 

I. JMotassim (brothcr of jMamun). 


1 

1 

Mohammed. 

2. Wat 

lic. 


5. Mustain. ^ ] 3. .Motawakkil. 

7. *^AIohtady. j 

!_ ^ ^ ^ , 

4. Muntassir. 6. Mutazz. 8. Motamid. Moayyad. Mowaffac. 

I 

9. Motadhid. 

- I 

^ . 10. Muktafy. 
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through thc strects. It was thc gocllcss Turks that had 
broiight disastcr on the faith, iniirdcrcd thcir Caliphs, and 
set othcrs at thcir plcasurc up. With such cries thc City 
rose in uproar; the gaols wcrc brokcn and the bridges 
burncd. But Bagdad could no longer dictatc to its rulcrs; it 
could only riot. The crusading spirit was, howcvcr, strong 
cnough to draw large levies from thc provinces around, 
who Hocked as frec lances to fight against the infidcl. 
But the Turks cared for none of thcse things, nor did thc 
Caliph. Thcy wcre far othcrwise cngagcd. The leaders 
had fallen out among themselves. There was riot and 
plundering and breaking of the gaols again at Samira. 
Aftcr this was put down, Bogha and Wassif conspired 
against Atamish the Vizier, who was accused of squander- 
ing the revenue on the Caliph’s mother and retainers. 
Attacked in the Palace, he attempted in vain to fly, or 
secure protection from the Caliph ; and after being sur- 
rounded for two days was seized and put to death. One 
Vizier succeeded another at the caprice of the tyrant 
courtiers of Samira, who kept Mustain at thcir inercy b}" 
having his cousin ]\Iutazz as rival in reserve. 

Meanwhile, things were not prospering clsewhere. 
Kufa threw itself into the arms ofYahya, a descendant 
of the Prophet, who beat back the imperial troops; but at 
last fell in battle. His head was exposed at Samira, and 
then sent to Bagdad for a similar purpose. But so vast 
were the crowds that thronged the spot, and so intensc 
their excitement as they cried,—“ What would thc 
“ Prophet say to this outrage on his own flesh and 
“ blood ! ”—that the head had to be removed, placed in 
a box, and guarded in the armoury. In the East, 
the Tahiride dynasty, still nominally dependcnt on thc 
Caliphate, and hitherto a real support, was falling 
rapidly into decay before its Saffaride encmies on the 
side of Sejestan, and the Alyite aspirants on that of 
Tabaristan.^ The latter, now founding a Shie-ite dynast}' 

^ There is mention of two elephants sent to Bagdad by the Tahiride prince, 
with some idols taken at Kabiil, where idolatry seems still to have prevailed, 
or perhaps somc development of Buddhism. 
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that survived for half a century, advanced upon Irac, and 
an anny had to be sent for the protection of that frontier. 
To the south, another Alyite pretender, with a follovving 
of freebooters, ravaged Arabia, plundered the Kaaba, 
exacted heavy ransom from the Holy cities, slew over a 
thousand pilgrims, and after keeping the Peninsula 
throughout the year (251) in terror and distress, retired 
at its close to Jedda. In Mosul and Palestine, in Hims 
and Ispahan, in fact, in every quarter, we see anarchy 
and rebellion rife. 

For Mustain himself the cnd was now at hand ; and 
for Bagdad the horrors of another siege. Bogha “the 
less ” and Wassif, thc two chief Turkish ieaders, fell out 
with Baghir, another Turk, about an estatc received in 
reward for Motawakkihs murder. The quarrel, as usual, 
bred riot and danger to the Caliph, who, hearing that 
Baghirs party sought his life, proceeded in concert with 
the other two to seize and imprison Baghir, and even- 
tually put him to death. On this the Turkish troops in 
Samira rose in anger and rebellion ; and the wretched 
Caliph, to escape his tyrants and the impending danger, 
dcscended by boat, with Bogha, Wassif, and others, to 
Bagdad. The Turks sent after him a party of their 
captains, entreating him to return to Samira. He 
reproached them for ingratitude:—“ Did ye not ask of 
“ me and I gave you houses for your families,—2000 boys 
“ and 4000 girls, and wives to boot, with portions for 
“ them all?” They fell at his feet for pardon, and he 
gave it. “ Wilt thou not then,” they said, “ return with iis 
to Samira ? ” But this the Caliph would not, and hard 
words followed between the two sides, in the heat of 
which one of the Turkish speakers recei\'ed a blow. The 
insiilt rankled in their minds, and on returning to Samira, 
the troops rose en masse^ and bringing forth Mutazz from 
his conhnement, saluted him as Caliph. Within a few 
weeks, his brother Abu Ahmed, with 50,000 Turks and 
Khorasanies, and 2000 Berbers, bore down upon Bagdad, 
which meanwhile had becn preparing as best it could for 
dcfence by entrenchments, stores of naphtha, and engincs 
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planted at thc gates. It is a harrowing chaptcr which 
dctails the horrors of the year,—the sicge and sallies,— 
whilc thc country all around was cmbroiled and suITcred 
with its Capital. Yictory was now on this sidc, now on 
that Persia and the provinces were mostly in the 
intcrest of Mustain ; but all werc .so disorganised that 
no real help arriv^ed ; and supplics and tributc sent were 
mostly interceptcd on the way. In truth, the Arabs, 
Mustain’s chief support, could not stand against the 
Turkish hordes. A column sent from Ricca for the 
defencc of Bagdad having becn ignominiously defeated, 
thc Go\"ernor exclaimed,—“ WJiat iise of Arabs noio wJtJi- 
02it tJie PropJict and angelic aid?'"' The taunt had truth. 
It was no longer for the faith they fought,—the faith that 
had nerved them in bygone days to victory. It would be 
unprohtable to follow the weary accounts gi\’en us month 
by month of hghting in and around the Capital. The 
Turks began gradually to gain ground, and the chiefs 
around IMustain to desert thc failing cause. The Citizens 
at last suspected their Tahiride governor, hithcrto the 
Caliph’s loyal supporter, of leaning towards thc rebels ; 
and he, driven to extremities by plots and trcachery all 
around, induced IMustain by alternate threats and promises 
. to abdicate in favour of Mutazz. He was to live at 
Medina with a sufficient income; Bogha and \Vassif, 
who had faithfully stood by him, were to have important 
governmcnts; the treasure was to be divided between 
the garrison of Bagdad and the Turks, the latter with a 
double share. The conditions signed, the Governor 
received the ministers and courtiers of Mustain, and 
having assured them that he had done what he had for 
the best and to stop further bloodshed, sent them to 
Samira to do homage to the new Caliph, who ratihed the 
terms, and took possession of Bagdad in the early days 
of 252 A.H. He also sent to iMustain his mother and 
family from Samira, but not until they had been strippcd 
ofeverything they possessed. 

jMutazz, thus placed upon the throne, proved but too 
apt a pupil of his Turkish masters, Hc was surrounded 
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by parties each jealous of the other. At Samira, theA.Il. 247 - 
Turks werc at daggers drawn with the “Westerns”;^ while 
the Arabs and Persians at Bagdad who had supported 
Mustain, regarded both with equal hatred. Mutazz was 
thus hemmed in by a horde of hungry harpies, ready for 
plot or treachery whether against each other or against 
himself:—a poor justihcation, however, for the perhdy and 
bioodshed which he, not less than they, pursued. 

He began with the deposed Caliph. The conditions Muiazz 
solemnly guaranteed were cast to the winds. Instead of 
hnding a refuge at Medina, Mustain was kept at Wasit. to as- 
Thence he was treacherously despatched, together with 
his wife, by Ahmed ibn Tulun, to the house of an assassin, 
who put them both to death. Carr)dng Mustain’s head to 
the Caliph, “ Here,” cried the executioncr, “ behold thy 
“ cousin’s head ! ” “ Lay it aside,” answered the heartless 

Mutazz, who was playing at chess,—“ till I havc hnished 
“ the game.” And then, having satished himself that it 
was really Mustain’s head, he commanded 500 pieces to be 
given to the assassin as his reward.- Muayyad, his own Andoneol 
brother, being next for the Throne, was also cruelly i)ut bJ-ot^hers. 
to death. Thc Turkish soldiery, in a brawl with thc 
Westerns, had taken this brother’s part, and the jealous 
Caliph forthwith cast him, and also another brother, Abii 
Ahmed, who had bravely led the troops in the late struggle 
on his side, into prison. There the Turks attempted 
Muayyad’s release, and Mutazz, the more alarmed, re- 
solved on his death. He was smothered in a downy robc 
(or, as others say, frozen in a bed of ice); and the body 
was then exposed before the Court and Cazees, as if, being 
without mark of violcnce, he had died a natural death :— 
a transparcnt subterfuge. 

Pogha and \\"assif, instead of promised prefernients, kiols in 
were cut off altogether from the civil list ; orders were also ^^agdad, 
issued for their assassination ; but, at the intercession of a 
Princess at court rclated to them, their lives were spared, 

^ So called, as Berbers and other .L^hican raccs froin the West. 

” So according to Ihn Athir. Other authorities are nol so clear as to the 
connieance of Ahnied, foiinder of the Tulunide dynasty. Weil, ii. p. 398. 
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They rctiirnccl witli thcir ramilics to Samira; ancl Bogha, 
in tlic strangc ricissitiidcs of thc clay, bccamc soon aftcr 
thc primc favouritc of thc Caliph. Riot siiccccdcd riot, 
both at Samira and Bagclad. Thc rcvcnucs wcrc squan- 
dcrcd at thc proOigatc Court, and littlc lcft whcrcwith to 
pay thc troops. Thc city guards at thc Capital surroundcd 
the palacc at Bagdad, clamorous for thcir pay. Tlic 
Govcrnor wrotc to Mutazz for an advancc; but he, prompted 
by thc Turks, rcplicd that “ if thc guards werc nceded for 
“ himself, hc himself mightpay thcm; if for thc Caliph, hc 
“ cared not for thcm.’^ Thereupon the tumult was re- 
newed ; the mob refused to let the Caliph bc named in thc 
Mosque, and so there were no prayers observcd that 
Frida}'. Before the insurrection was put down, thc Gover- 
nor had to burn one of the bridges, and set hre to an 
adjoining bazaar, in order to keep the rebels off. Nor 
were the outbreaks at Samira less outrageous. ThcTurks 
fell out with the W esterns, and fought till it was arranged 
that they should have each a rcpresentative in the chicf 
orhces of State. Next year all joined togethcr, Turks, 
Africans, and Persians, to storm thc Palace for thcir pay. 
\Vassif and Bogha, now the Caliph’s chief adviser.s, sought 
to appeasc them. “ Herc, take this,” the former cried, as 
he cast a handful of sand to them,—“ it’s all we have.’ 
The other promised to represent their case to thc Caliph, 
and whilc he went, the savage soldiery fell on \\assif, and 
having cut him to pieces, stuck his head upon a chimney. 
To the offices of the deceased succeeded Bogha, who for 
the moment ruled supremc. But his time, too, shortly 
came. He sought the following ycar to induce Mutazz to 
transfcr his court to Bagdad, where hc would be more 
independent of the foreigncrs. His jealous rivals reprc- 
sented this as treachery; and Bogha hed but only to be 
seized and slain. His head was exhibited both at Samira 
and at Bagdad, whcre thc W^esterns ventcd their hate by 
burning it to ashes. 

Babkial succeeded 13 ogha. He was invested with thc 
government of lvgypt, which, like othcr Turks promoted 
at the Court, he administered through a deput}^; and for 
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the post he appointed as his representative Ahmcd ibn a.il 247- 
Tulun, the one concerned in the death of Mustain, and 
founder of the Tulunide dynasty. Ahmed’s story is typical Tulunidc 
of the times, both in respect of the sudden rise of slaves to 
office, and the tendency of local governors to become 
independent of the central power. flis father, a Mameluk, 
captured in Perghana, was presented to Mamun, and 
brought iip among the Turkish slaves at court to the 
military profession. Ahmed, bred thus in the school of 
Samira, was favoured by the Caliph as excelling both in 
the art of war, and in letters and the arts of peace. Mus- 
tain promoted him to a post of honour, and gave him a 
young slave to wife, who became mother of the Tulunide 
princes. Babkial now sent him as his deputy to Egypt, 
where gradually growing in power, he at last threw aside 
the yoke of the decrepid Caliphate, and became its inde- 
pendent ruler. 

The policy of Mutazz was as crooked abroad as it was Koreign 
at horne. The Tahiride dynasty in its decay was sorely 

^ ^ ^ J ^ successiul. 

pressed by Yacub the Saffaride^ of Sejestan, who had 
designs of annexing Kerman, and to validate his claim 
sought the grant of its government from the court of 
Bagdad. ^Aly, the governor of Fars, who also aimed at 
independence, made the like request. Mutazz conferred 
the title at once on the one and on the other, hoping by 
the contest that must ensue to weaken both; but the 
Saffaride in the end prevailed. Nowhere did the arms 
of Mutazz meet success. Mosul, with the surrounding 
country, was seized by Mosawwir, a Kharejite, who held it 
in rebellion for many years. In Asia Minor the Moslem 
forces were beaten by the Greeks, one of the Generals being 
made prisoner. And even from the adjacent provinces 
immediately around Bagdad, the revenue was withheld. 

Little more need be said of Mutazz. A dwindling Miiitary 
revenue precipitated the end. The army’s pay having been ^rTears of 
withheld, Salih son of \\'assif, on their behalf, seized the 
personal secretaries of Mutazz and of his brother, with 
the ministers of departments, and demanded the money 

^ So called, Ihe founcler having been a brazier (saffar) l)y trade. 
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cmbe/.zlecl or conccalecl by thcm. Therc bcin^ no answcr 
but an cmpty treasury, they wcre put in irons. The Caliph 
bcsought thc insiirgcnts to rclcasc his private .secretary, but 
thcy werc deaf to his cntreaty. The accounts of thc unfor- 
tunatc ministcrs werc seizecl, biit neithcr thus nor otherwisc 
could anything bc cxtracted from them. Rcturning to 
thc Caliph, thcy agreed that if he woulcl but advancc 
50,000 pieces, they woulcl for the present be content. 
J^Iutazz, in this extremity, scnt to his mother Cabiha, a 
sobriquet given her by IMotawakkil for her beauty.^ Ilcr 
arts and inAuence had gaincd for her vast treasures, 
hoarded by licr in secrct places. Appealed to now', thc 
heartless creature, clinging to her ill-gotten lucre, repliecl 
that she had nothing by her. Salih, and Musa .son of 
Bogha, now driven to extremities, resolved, in concert 
with Babkial, to depose Mutazz, and carried out the dcsign 
with brutal inhumanity. Pollowed by a clamorous troop, 
they seated themselves at the Palace gate, and called for 
the Caliph to come out. He had taken physic, he sent to 
say as an excuse ; and not suspecting treachery, called 
them in. Entering, they beat him with clubs and kicked 
him ; then dragging him by his torn robes outside, they 
left him seated there in the scorching heat of a mid- 
summer sun. Taken thence, he w^as shut up in a room 
alone without food or w^ater; and so after three days the 
wTetched Caliph died, at the early age of tw^enty-four. 

The choice of the Turks now^ fell on his cousin 
Mohtady, son of Wathic by a Grecian slave-girl. Retired 
and unassuming, they regarded him as onc likely to serve 
their ends. But they mistook the man. Firm and vir- 
tuous as compared with those before him, hc held to his 
owm purpose. Earlier, and supported by the Arabs, he 
might have rcstored life to the Caliphate. But, both as 
regards number and discipline, foreigners had now the 
upper hand. Mohtady camc too late. “ The wude w^orld,” 
says our annalist, “ w^as all upside down.’' At lirst he 
declined the offer, thinking it unjust to Mutazz. But the 

^ Cabih “horrid,” “ bad; as \ve should say by conlraries, “ the little 
wretch.” 
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dcposed Caliph, brought before him, resigned into his A.II. 247 - 
hands the burden he could no longer bear ; and so all 
Samira did homage. Ragdad rose in tumult, and de- His 
mandcd that Abu Ahmed, the late Caliph’s youngcr 
brother and the people s favourite, should succeed. Moncy 
from Samira—the panacea of the day—pacitied the 
people; riot thus stayed, the oath was taken. The 
Court soon saw a transformation, unwonted for many a 
day ;—singing girls and musicians expelled ; beasts in the 
menageries slaughtered, and hounds turned adrift; justice 
done daily in open court; wine and games proscribed ; 
and a frugal household. The new Caliph, in fact, had 
set the pious Omar son of Abd al Aziz, beibre him as his 
model and exemplar. 

On Mutazz’s fall, Salih son of Mbssif, lost no time in Salih’s 
stripping of their wealth such of the courtiers as had ton^on^’ 
fattened under the recent Caliphate. The secretaries were 
imprisoned, and forced by the lash to disgorge. Two 
died under the inhiction. Cabiha had Oed to a vault out- 
side Samira with her treasure. She was traced, and con- 
fessed to having at Bagdad over a million pieces of gold, 

It was all seized, and with it a store of emeralds, pearls, 
and rubies of untold size and beauty; while she herself 
was banished to Mecca. As she left, Salih upbraided her 
for having with all these treasures grudged a paltry fifty 
thousand to save her son ; and she in return cursed him 
in vilest terms,—a painful picture of courtly Samira. The 
tyranny of Salih, and fate of the officers tortured, ahected 
Mohtady deeply. Referring to Cabiha,—“ As for me,” 
he said, I have no mother^ on whose slave-girls and 
“ retainers to spend hundreds of thousands ; I havc no 
“ nced but for myself and brothers, and that but little.” 

A few months after, there occurred another riot at Riot and 
Bagdad. The Persian governors, especially those recently ilaJdad^*^ 
appointed of the Tahiride family, were attended by escorts 255 a.h. 
from the East, whose names not being entered on the civil 

^ On Wathic’s death, Mustain had takeii her to wife, and on his assassina- 
lion, she was conhned by ]\Iutazz in Bagdad, where she died. Such was the 
wretched life of these Abbasside princesses. 
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- list, thcy wcrc paicl rrom a .scparatc fiind, and adjustmcnt 
madc from thc trcasury of Alcrvc. Solciman, hcad of that 
hoiisc, hard prcsscd by his cncmics and obligcd to fly from 
Khorasan, was now nominatcd govcrnor of Bagdad ; and 
his prcdcccssor having carricd off thc castcrn fund, hc was 
drivcn to pay liis cscort from that bclonging to thc Nativc 
garrison. Thcsc rc.scntcd thc misappropriation and, joincd 
by thc Citizcns, rosc against thc h^astcrn troops, who rc- 
taliatcd in robbcry and outragc. Thc dangcr was incrcascd 
b\' a Persian general who had accornpanicd Soleiman with 
a great folIowing of soldicrs and freebootcr.s ; and thcsc 
now sprcading themselves ovcr Mcsopotamia, drcw thou- 
.sands by the cry of plunder to the unfortunatc City. Aftcr 
much hghting, thcy wcre forccd to lcave, and taking their 
way back by Nehrwan, ravaged thc country as thcy went. 
Thus from cvery side, forcign levies, attracted likc vulturc.s 
to their prey,—whether Tiirks and Khorasanies, Persians, 
Negroes, or Berbers,—all brought misery and outrage on 
the wrctched “ City of Peace.” 

Musa son of Bogha, under the previous rcign, had 
been sent to war against the Alyite dynasty set up in 
Deilem, which had assumed a threatening attitude. On 
the troops conspiring against Mutazz, Cabiha had urged 
Musa to return and save her son ; but soon after news of 
his death reached the camp, and so Musa remained with 
the army for the defence of Rei. Then followcd tidings 
of the excesses and extortion of Salih; and Musa’s cap- 
tains, lusting for a share in the spoil, forced him, against 
Mohtady’s command, to return with them to Samira. 
There he went straight to the Caliph, who was seated on 
the bench dispensing justice, and after altercation, carried 
him off on one of the attendant’s horses, when the usual 
scene of riot and plunder followed. Rcasoned with by 
Mohtady on the scandalous affront thus offered to his 
Sovereign’s person, Musa and his followers returned to 
their loyalty, on assurance given that the crimes of Salih 
would be reckoned with and justice done. 

Salih, now deserted by his friends, fled into hiding. 
Thence, by an unknown hand, he sent the Caliph a letter, 
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oPTering submission to trial and restitution. Mohtady A.H. 247 - 
being in favour of this, the Turks assumed that he knew 
his hiding-place, and was conniving with him. They Salih 
resolved on his dethronement; but Mohtady bravely met 
them sword in hand, ready to thrust throuo^h the first that 
should approach. He protested that he knew nothing of 
Salih’s retreat, and promised public inquisition on the 
morrow after prayers. Meanwhile, the people learning 
the traitorous proceedings of the Turks, were so touched 
by the peril in which a Sovereign whom they had learned 
to respect and love was in, that they scattered throughout 
the streets and lanes of Bagdad, sheets on which was in- 
scribed a call for prayer and intercession with the Lord to 
save their pious Caliph and confoimd the designs of the 
rebel Turks. A band of the foreign troops, touched by 
the appeal, rallied round Mohtady, who promised his best 
to reform the government, provide for payment of all 
dues, bring Salih to justice, and Musa also to accoiint. 

Search for Salih still continued, without success and And mur- 
with danger to the Caliph, when fortunately he was dis- 
covered, pursued by the mob, and delivered over to Musa’s Jan- 
retainers, who slew him and exposed his head, with the^^^^*^ * 
proclamation (strange sentiment for the Turks), “ Such is 
the fate of him that slayeth his Master.” 

Things went on thus for several months, when the cry Mohtady 
arose again for arrears of pay from the Turkish garrison ^f^^culties 
of Bagdad. The Caliph told them that the treasury was 
empty, as Musa’s brothers,—sons of the elder Bogha, the 
party now in opposition to Mohtady,—had embezzled all 
the revenues. These Aed to Musa, who, with Babkial, was 
now engaged at Mosul with Mosawwir’s insurrection. 

Driven to desperation, Mohtady himself stooped to per- 
fidy. He sent, or suffered a Turkish party to send, 
promise of safe-conduct to the brothers ; and when they 
came, not only exacted great sums of revenue from them, 
but caused one to be slain and cast into a well. Then he 
wrote to Musa to make over the army to Babkial and 
return to Samira ; while at the same time he wrote to 
Babkial to compass the death of Musa. But Babkial, 011 
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whosc loyalty ancl fricnclship IMolitacly liacl countccl, wcnt 
ovcr to tlic sicle of !Musa. IIaving shown him thc lcttcr, 
thc}' both rcsolvcd to rcturn at oncc to Samira, ancl there 
bicle their timc for putting an encl to thc Caliph’s lifc. 
On their arrlval, however, Alolitady, anticipating their 
clesign, seized Ihabkial, and resolvccl bravely to hght for 
thc right, or perish in thc attcmpt. Six thousand soldiers 
ralliccl rouncl him, mostly Arabs and Westcrns ; but 
amongst thcm wcre also one thousancl of thc late Salih s 
Turks. The rcbels came on, double the number, to the 
attack of Alohtacly ; on which, he gavc the orcler to slay 
Babkial, ancl cast his heacl into the rebel ranks. But the 
clay was gone. The faithless Turks clescrtcd to the other 
sicle, and the rest lost heart. In vain Mohtacly shoutecl, 
“ Ilere is thc Commander of the faithful; hastc to the 
“ rescue of the Caliphate! ” There was no response. 
Passing the prison, lie threw open its gates, hoping that 
the inmates would help him ; but this too was in vain. 
And so he fled for refuge to the Commander of his 
bodyguard’s house. Thence, seatecl on a mule, he was 
carried to the palace of a Turkish general, and pressure 
put to him to abdicate. He refused, and prepared for the 
end. Then, to give the appearance of justice to their 
work, the conspirators procluced a paper in which Mohtady 
had guaranteecl Alusa ancl the rest that he would not use 
treacheiA' towarcls them, which if hc dicl they were released 
from their oath of fealt}^ Having thus, to their satisfac- 
tion, justihed the sentence, they fell tumultuously upon 
him, with blows ancl kicks, and removcd him into confine- 
ment, where, a few days after, he died. Whtnesses de- 
posed that there were no marks of violence on his body, 
which was buried with his prcdecessors. He was aged 
thirty-eight, and had reigned less than a year. The 
annalists laud his justice and his piety ; and had he not 
}’iclded at last and met perficly with the likc, we miglit havc 
placecl IMohtad}^ among the most exccllent of his race. 

IMohammed, one of Bogha’s sons, was found clead 
having fallen in the fight. 0\’er his grave, after the rude 
fashion of tlie Turcomans, a thousand swords werc shivcred. 


! 
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Motamid, and Mowaffac IIIS Brotiier 
256-279 A.H. 870-892 A.D. 

At this point, we come unexpectedly on h brighter view Transient 
of the Caliphate, with a fair promise, maintained to the p^rospeHty 
end of the century, of returning vigour and prosperity. 

The brave example of Mohtady, however sad its ending^ 
and a succession of able rulers, contributed, 110 doubt, to 
this result. But tlie main cause was the return of the 
Court to Bagdad, where, supported by native feeling, it 
could better avoid the outrage and curb the inBuence of 
Turkish soldiery, while also bringing the Western element 
to check the Eastern. At anyrate, during the next three 
reigns, there was no repetition of the shameful attacks 
upon the person of ihe Caliph, which had made his court 
at Samira a byword among thc nations. 

On Mohtady’s deposition, the leading courtiers brought Motamid, 
out from conhncment at Samira thc eldest surviving son 3^^ 
of Alotawakkil, and saluted him as Calijdi under the 
title of ^lotamid. ]\Iusa son of Bogha, engaged with the 
Kharejites at Ahwaz, hastencd back to Court and did 
obeisance. Indecd, Musa, turning a new leaf, hcnceforth 
proved himsclf a bravc and loyal servant, and some time 
after was appointed by the Caliph guardian of his son, to 
whom as Ileir-apparent the MTstern half of the ernpirc 
was entrusted. Motamid himself proved but a ])oor and 
helplcss monarch. But his brothcr, Mowaffac, alrcady His 
mentioned under the name of Abu Ahmed, was thc real 
ruler and stay of the Empire. On the Zenj rebellion tJyyeal 

bringing danger near to Bagdad, ^Motamid in alarm sum- 
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A.11,‘2r)6- moncd him from his govcrnmcnt at IMccca. Thcncc- 
forward he hcld thc reins, and continued to do so till his 
dcath near the closc of IMotamid^s lifc. 

Zeiij insur- The Zcnj insiuTection, just noticcd, sprcad tcrror and 
A^H outrage for fiftecn years all around. The lcader, a Persian, 

S69.\.i). gave himself out as a desccndant of Aly. At the first, as 
such, hc sct up ccrtain spiritual assumptions; but soon 
so plainly showed his rcal colours as an outlaw, that hc 
was called KhabitJi^ that is, the Reprobate. After can- 
vassing in Arabia with little success, he raiscd at Bussorah 
the standard of rebellion, proclaimed liberty to the cap- 
tive, and endless spoil and rapine to all that folIowed his 
standard. A text inscribed on his banner was pcrverted 
to mean the knell of slavery.^ Little wonder that slavcs, 
taught by him to insult thcir masters, Aockcd in thousands 
to Khabith, and Bedouins also in thcir lust of plunder. 
Zenj means ‘‘ Ethiopian,'’—the slavish dregs of Africa,— 
and hence the name of the insurrection. It was in 255 A.ii. 
that they first took the field in force ; and in the next two 
years they spread themselvcs across the whole delta of the 
Euphrates, and the banks of the Karoon as far as Ahwaz. 
Over and over again they beat back the Imperial troops, 
and by their Aeets dominated both rivers. Emboldened 
by this success, they attacked Bussorah, took it by storm, 
and for three days subjected the citizens to every kind of 
outrage. Quarter was at last announced, and the multi- 
tude, drawn together by a treacherous proclamation, merci- ' 
lessly massacred. The Great mosque was destroyed, and 
the city set on fire. The Caliph at last, alarmed by 
their near approach to the capital, summoned Mowaffac 
to take the field. He carried on the war vigorously ' 
against them, but at first with only partial success,— 
being obliged to suspend operations from time to time 
from pressing dangers elsewhere. A similar fortune 

^ A curious perversion of Snra ix. v. 113: — The Lorcl hath purchasecl [ 
“ from Believers their souls (or their own sclves) and their substance by the j 
“ promise of Paraclise”; meant by the Prophet as an incitement to Tight in ■ 
the ways of the Lorcl, but here travestied as tcaching that the persons of all 
believers, having bccn thus purchased, are thereby rcdeemed and no longcr 
subject to slaveiT. 
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attended Miisa and other generals. Year after year, even A.il. 2r)6- 

under defeat, great bodies of the Zenjites invaded Irac, _Z 

Khuzistan, and Bahrein, whether as marauding hordes or 
in regular line, striking terror into the helpless yillagers, 265 a.ii/ 
who ded to Bagdad for refuge. Aliwaz was sacked, and ^ 7 ^ 
Wasit captured as a centre for their devastating operations. 

Thus for ten years the miserable land was kept in suffer- 
ing and alarm. At last Mowaffac, relieved from external 
foes, concentrated his forces under his own immediate 
command, and that of his son Motadhid. The tide now 
turned against the servile swarm. They were gradually 
drlven out of Khuzistan and cooped up in the lower delta ; 
but there they continued to hold a secure position, guarded 
by strong fortresses and the deep canals surrounding 
them. The contest, which still dragged its length for five 
\^ears inore, is told with wearisome detail. Even after the 
enemy was driv^en from their other strongholds, the chief 
fortress still resisted for three whole years the regular 
approaches of a siege, intermitted for a season in conse- 
quence of Mowaffac being wounded. Pinding the cause Defeat and 
hopeless, the rebels began to go over in great numbers to [he Zenj 
Mowaffac, who receired them kindly, arid even offered ieader, 
the arch-offender pardon, which he insolently rejected. 883 a*.i»* 
At last the Citadel fell, and multitudes of women delivered 
from captivity were returned to their homes. Khabith, 
overtaken in his fii ght, was slain, and as his head was held 
Lip before the assembled force, they fell prostrate, givlng 
thanks to heaven for being at last delivered from the 
cursed Reprobate.^ 

The outlying provinces of the East have now for our 
history but a secondary interest. The traditional domi- 
nance of the court at Bagdad still imparted weight, if 

^ The inordinale length of ihc stoiy and lendency to magnify show whal 
a deep wound this savage and inveterate enemy indicled on the country sur* 
rounding Bagdad. In 267 a.h,, 5000 women released from one of the 
fortresses were sent to Wasit to be distributed to iheir homes; shortly after 
we are told thal 20,000 captives belonging lo the Kufa villages were taken 
from another citadel. iMowaffac’s force is given at 50,000, and we are told 
that the Zenj were six times that number. With all allowance for the mass 
of slaves that Aocked to the Reprobate, such numbers are clearly fabulous. 
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notiiin^ morc, to an)^ titlc clci‘ived from it ; and tlic C'alipli 
was cvciy\vhcrc pra\'cd for in thc jiublic .scrviccs, cxcc|)t- 
ing in thc case of oj)cn cnmit\\ Thc d'ahiridcs, bcatcn by 
thc Saffaridcs, rctirc from thc sccnc, and arc hcrcaftcr 
mcntioncd only as residcnt in J^agdad, aiul holdin^ chicf 
municipal officc thcre. 'i'hc .Al^^itc dynast)^ still rctained 
thc districts south-east of the Caspian ; but a ncw cncmy 
arosc against thcm in the Samanidc hoiise, — a ncblc 
family, whicii lield ancient office in lxhorasan, and now 
aspired to indepcndence. These distant movements, how- 
evcr, and the career of IChujistany, an adventurer who 
from 261 to 268 A.II., ro.se to great pow^er in the ]\ast, 
affected the Caliphate littlc. ])ut Yacub, the Saffaridc, 
bccame a cause of dangcr. Not content with the various 
provinces liis family had secured in thc East, his ambition 
turned w^estward, and coveting Fars, he asked the Caliph 
for it. Alotamid, offendcd at the dcmand, asscmbled thc 
pilgrims returning eastward, and proclaimed in their ears 
that he had deposed Yacub from lxhorasan. Yacub 
hastened to retaliate by an advance not only on the 
w^estern provinces of Persia, but on Bagdad itself. Reject- 
ing conce.ssions which the Caliph, now alarmed,\vas ready 
to make, he crossed the Tigris below the Capital, passed 
Wasit, and was already close to Bagdad whcn, met by 
]\Io\vaffac, he was routcd with great slaughter, the loss of 
his camp, 10,000 mules with vast spoil, and driveii back 
into his Pcrsian |3rovinces. The last of the Tahiride rulers 
who, beaten by Yacub, had becn kept by him as a prisoner, 
escaped on his defeat, and welcomed at Bagdad was there 
installed as governor. It is curious to note that thc Zenjite 
Reprobate, while yet in thc held, olTered to join Yacub after 
his defeat, in a fresh attack on Bagdad. The offer met this 
scornful reply : — “ Say ;—O ye Unbelievers ! I w^orship ! 
“ not that which ye worship ; neither do ye worship that I 
“ which I worship.”^ Some years passed, and a friendly 
message was again sent by thc Caliph to Yacub, who still 1 
held the western parts of Persia. The grand old warrior 
receivcd it as he lay on his deathbed, the su^ord by his 

^ S:n'a cix. 
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side, and a crust with onions as a relish for his frugal meal. A.ir, 2.'«- 
Starting up in his couch, he replied to the Envoy, —“ Speak 
“ thus to thy Master. I am sick unto dcath. lf I dic, 1 am Vacul)’s 
“ quit of thee, and thou of me ; if I liv'e, therc is nought 
betwixt us but this sword, that 1 ma}" takc my revenge 
“ of thce; or bcatcn, rctire content Tpointing to the crust) 

“ with this simple farc.” He died. Amr, his son, succeed- 
ing, dropped the father’s hate, submitted himself to the 
Caliph, and was conhrmed, with every honour, in the east 
to the farthest bounds of Khorasan and Sind. Some years Sartande 
after things changed again ; for Mowaffac, now relieved of 
domestic as well as external pressure, and sceking to 
restore the 1 ahiride dynasty, had the Saffarides denounced 
from Moslem pulpits, and meeting Amr in the held, droY^e 
him from all his western possessions back to Sejestan. 

Towards thc close of thc reign we find Amr again in 
favour, and acknowledged as berore, But in the end hc 
fell, as we shall see, before the various antagonists who 
now sprang up in the East and fought for its supremacy. 

We turn to Egypt, where Ahmed ibn Tulun, appointed Tulunide 
as we havc seen Gov'crnor of Eostat in 2^4 A.II., had 
[ gradually a.ssumcd independent power ov^er the whole ^54-70 
coLintry. A wi.se and able ruler, the land Aourished under 868-73 
his government as it had never done before. Thc revenues, 
instead of passing to IHgdad, were expended in piiblic 
works at home ; buildings, canals, and charitics were thc 
objects of his care, and a Mosque bearing his name is still 
the ornament of Cairo ; lcarning was promoted, while a 
magnificent Coiirt and poweiTul army maintained the 
dignity of Egypt without unduly increasing thc hnancial 
pressure. Ahmed had for a while to fight at home against 
Alyite and othcr pretenders, whom hc subdued ; and then 
with like succcss against Ibrahim the Aghlabite ruler of 
Cairowan, who, after signal conquests in Sicily, had tiirned 
his aspirations eastwards. i\t this point, Mowaffac, jealous 262 a.h. 

1 of the Tulunidc’s indepcndcnt attitudc, .sent Musa, with the 
view of again reducing him to subjection. Thc Egyptian 
I with his large resources casil}^ repclled the invasion, while 
j Musa’s arm}3 in want and discontent, mutinied at Ricca, 
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and aftcr long months of inaction forccd him to rctrace his 
\va\' to Irac. 

Aboiit this time, the Byzantinc court, taking advantagc 
of the Caliph’s domestic troublcs, was making serious 
advances in Asia Minor. Tarsus, imfortunatc in its 
governors, allowcd the fortrcss of Lulu to fall into the 
cnemy’s hands. Ahmcd ibn Tulun had long sought for 
lcavc to carry his Egyptian arms against the Grceks, but 
Mowaffac had .scorned thc offcr. The Caliph, who regardcd 
him with morc favour than his brother, nowcommitted thc 
campaign into his hands. Placing his son Khomaria in 
charge at home, Ahmed gladly .scizcd the opportunity, 
passed at oncc into Syria, which opposed his advancc ; 
but easily defeating the governors who came out against 
him, he took Damascus and Antioch, and advanced upon 
Tarsus. There he was ill receivcd, and obliged to return 
to Syria left the Greeks to pursue their yictories. But 
he maintained his hold of Syria, and turning his arms 
eastward took Harran. Whilc carrying all before him in 
his farther advance on Mosul, he hcard that his son 
Khomaria had left the capital and rctircd to Barca with 
all the treasure. There the foolish youth sought to found 
a new kingdom of his own ; but warring westward was 
beaten back by the Aghlabites on Barca. He was seized 
by his father’s troops, and carried back to P^ostat, a miser- 
able spectacle. By command of Ahmed, his son inAicted 
with his own hand condign punishment on the advisers who 
had led him astray. He was then himself beaten with a 
hundred stripes, after which Ahmed wept as, with a father’s 
bowels of compassion, he upbraided him for his folly.^ 
Meanwhile Lulu, the freed Memluk of Ahmed, had 
been pursuing the victorious course begun by his Master, 
and extending the Tulunidc rule frorn Syria to Mosul, 

^ The scene is told with much pathos. The punishment which Ahmed 
made his son inhict on his evil counsellors is, however, so barbarous as to 
mar the effect altogelher; and I havc not ventuied to iranslate it into the 
te.xt. The truant son was commanded to cut off both their hands and their 
legs, leaving them miserable living trunks. One may hopc that ihese things 
are exaggerated. But even worse things were in slore for wrelched Egypt 
under the Mameluke dynasty. 
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whcn an unexpected turn of affairs occurred. Mowaflfac A.H. 250- 
being still in mortal combat with the Zcnjitcs, thc empirc 
suffercd evcrywhcre from the helpless incapacity of his The 
brother Motamid. The ambitious Ahmed here saw his invileTthc 
opportiinity. The Caliph, chahncr at liavincr only the Caliph 

11 -1 1 . . ^ to go to 

shadow without the powcr ol sovercignty, was to ny to Egypt, 
Egypt, where the Tulunidc, his faithful vassal, would 
secure to him the substantial enjoymcnt of the throne, and 
victory over his domineering brother. But he had not .Motamkl 
calculated on the vigilance of Movvaffac who, appriscd [^.[nrn 
of the plot, caused Motamid to be seized in his Aight 269 a.h. 
towards Mosul, and with his chicf followers iii chains, scnt 
back ignominiously to Samira. Ahined, thus foilcd, vented 
his chagrin by dropping Mowaffac’s namc from the Public 
prayers ; and Mowaffac retaliatcd by obliging Motamid to 
anathematisc his protege in all thc Mosques that still 
acknowledged the Caliphate. Equally unsuccessful was 
i\hmed’s attempt to assumc the presidcncy at thc annual 
rilgrimage ; for the ofiiccr whom he sent to rcprcscnt hiin 
at Mecca was discomhted by thc Impcrial troops supported 
by the Persian pilgrims ; and herc, too, in thc Holy house, 
the Tulunide w^as denounced at thc public seiwice before 
the assemblcd multitudc. Worse, however, than all, was 
the defection of Lulu, his gcneral in Syria, who went over 
to Mowaffac at Wasit, carrying with hiin his whole force. 

There hc was receivcd with open arms, and aided materi- 
ally in bringing to a closc thc Zcnj rcbellion. But a few 
years after, Lulu, dcspoilcd by Mowaffac of his vast richcs 
(they w^ere, Lulu asserted, his only fault), returncd a bcggar 
to Egypt with but onc attcndant;—an apt example of thc 
instability of the timcs, and (our annalist adds) just reward 
of ingratitudc towards the master who had freed him. Not 
long after, Ahmed having ruled sixteen years in Egypt, Death of 
and a considerable period in Syria also, died, and was ^ 
sLicceeded by Khomaria, an unworthy successor to his xi.270A.11. 
Father’s great name. A struggle followed for scvcral 
ycars, betwccn him and the Caliphatc, for thc rule in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, which, after many battles, left the state 271 a.h. 
of things pretty much as it bcgan. 
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Mosul ancl its surrouncling clislricts, havini^ bccn loni^ 
harassccl by Kliarcjitc insurrcctions, ancl lattcrly ])y thc 
cncroachincnt ()f h^gyptian gcncrals, was now Tor a tiiuc 
rcgainccl by thc Caliphatc. Ikit ..Alyitc risings continuccl 
lliroughout thc wholc rcign to clisturlD tlic hhnpirc. KuTa 
was scizcd by onc of thcsc prctcnclcrs, who was dcfcatcd 
aftcr somc hcavy hghting ; this city, ]iowcvcr, had now 
fa]lcn from its prc-cinincncc, anci ccasccl to bc an clcincnt 
of much anxicty. ^lcdina was attackcd by a forcc hcaclcd 
rdso by Alyitc rcbels, and was again subjcctcd to such 
outragc that for four wecks nonc venturccl for praycr 
into the ]\Iosque of Mahomet ; and thc City rcmaincd in 
tcrror till thesc unworthy dcscendants of tlie Prophct wcrc 
clriven out. 

During the carly ycars of this reign, thc Kaiscr, Pasil, 
taking advantageof the clistractions of thc Caliphatc, madc 
inroads on the Syrian border, and as wc havc sccn scized 
the fortrcss Lulu. In succeeding years, tliough opposecl 
bv the Paulicians who sided with the Arabs, the Greeks 
obtained other victories, in one of wlhch an Arab gencral 
was taken captive, and carried to thc Pyzantinc court. In 
later years the tide turned, and a scries of helds wcre won 
by the Tulunide governor of Tarsus, who in the cnd, how- 
ever, lost his life, shot by a ball from the walls of a town 
he was besieging. 

p]arly in A.ll. 278, Mowaffac, while engaged in a cam- 
paign towards the North, was seized with elephantiasis, 
and carried on a litter to Samira. He had long been the 
rcal ruler. Some years previous]y, Motamid had sought 
to appoint a Vizier of his own, but flcd across the river 
when Mowaffac drew near ; and so entirely did he suc- 
cumb as, at his Brothers command, evcn to send the 
favourite he hacl but just nominated, to prison. When 
]\Iowaffac, therefore, fell sick, he resolved to transmit thc 
substantial authority he possessed, to his own son Motad- 
hid. This prince was a favourite at the Capital. On onc 
occasion, claiming the government of Syria, instead of 
another to which he had been appointed, his Pather was 
displeased ; and having placed him undcr arrest, the City 
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was iu iiproar, fearing for his safety, till he was released. A.ll. 25 n- 
Now a similar feelincf was abroad. As ]\Iowaffac’s end 

O “““- 

drew near, his brother Motamid was brouMit over to l^a^'- Hisson 

\ri. 1- r i -i 1 1 Molaclbid. 

dad from Medain, his eiuorced residence, by the Vizier; 
and the populace, apprehending that thc Vizier liad gone 
over to the side of thc imbecilc Caliph, rose in tiimult 
against him. In point of fact, Motadhid was in somc 
danger; but his friends succeedcd in bringing him safely 
to his Father’s chamber, b)Mvhom, thus upon his deathbed, 
he was formaily invested with the same supreme power 
which Mowaffac had himself so long held and vigoroiisI}' 
used for the maintenance of the Empirc. Shortly after, iiisdeatb. 
hc cxpircd at the age of forty-nine. 

Motamid never regained any real power: in fact, hc Death of 
had often, both now and before, to struggle in penury with ancl suc-^ 

but a fcw dinars in his purse. In the year following his ^ession or 

1 111 11 11-1 11-1 1 1 • Motadhid, 

brothcrs cieath, he was obliged publicly to depose his own yii. 

son from the succession, and recognise Motadhid as Heir- 

, ^ . . Scpt. 

apparent. He did not long siirvive, having drunk himseEsp^ a.i». 
to death in a night carousal, at the age of fift}" years, cf 
which he had been Caliph, though in little more than 
namc, for twenty-three }^ears. And Motadhid his nephew 
reigned in his stead. 
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Motadiiid, already in possession of supreme power, 
eontinued as Caliph ably to administer the Government. 
Egypt returned to her allegiance ; for Khomaria, tempted 
by the honour, gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Caliph with a great dower, and promise of a yearly 
tribute. He was shortly after murdered in circumstances 
little creditablc to the morality either of himself or of 
his Court. The country fell into disorder under his 
young son, who, after a few months’ rcign, was also 
assassinated ; and another son, Harun, who succeeded, 
suffered things to go from bad to worse. 

Khorasan begins to fade from our view. The rulers, 
even in thc far East, were still glad to get their title 
accredited from Bagdad. But thcre was little virtual 
power beyond thc limits of Irac. Thc Samanide house 
rose on the decay of the Saffaride, whose rule was now 
conhned to Sejcstan ; and the Chicf of thc latter, Amr ibn 
Leith, taken prisoner by the Samanidc, was by him sent to 
Bagdad ; whcrc, after remaining some time in prison, he 
was at last, by the tacit sign of Motadhid on his death- 
bed, executed. The Alyite dynasty, so long dominant in 
Tabaristan, was also swallowcd up by the Samanide. 
The immediate authority of the Caliph reached eastward 
only as far as Rei ; and even within that limit the 
powerful family of Abu Dulaf^ had hitherto been morc 

^ The same whose praises, sung by the blind poet, so irritated Mamun. 
Stipra^ p. 512. 
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or less independent ; it was now, however, reduced by A.li. 279 - 
Muktafy the Caliphs son, so that the west of Persia 
continued still to acknowledge the Court of Bagdad. In 
Mesopotamia, the Caliph and his son were long engaged Mesopo- 
in a campaign against the Kharcjites, still rampant from 
Mosul to Amid. In the end this region, which had long 
bcen disturbed, partly by rebel Bedoiiin bands, partly 
by the rivalry between Egyptian and Imperial gcnerals, 
was for the time restorcd to order. 

Motadhid was a brave and energetic ruler. He was Motadhkrs 
so tolerant towards the house of Aly, that whcn a heavy tration?" 
largess was sent to them by the Alyite prince of 
Tabaristan, he was not displeased, as his predccessors 
would have been ; but only bade that it should be donc 
openly. Towards the Omeyyad race he was not so just. 

He went, indeed, so far as to have them anathematised 
in the Public prayers. He had even a voIume of their 
misdeeds rehearscd from the pulpit, and forbadc all favour- 
able mention of them iii debate at thc clubs and religious 
gatherings. Bagdad was scandalised at this treatment; and 
in the end the Caliph withdrew his abusivc book. Motad- 
hid was also cruel in his punishments, some of which are 
not surpassed by those of his predecessors. For example, 
a Zcnj rebel, admittcd to pardon, but afterwards found 
tampering with the army, was bound to a stake and, after 
bcing scorched with fire, taken down, beheaded, and the 
body impaled on the grcat bridge. Thc Kharejite leader 
at Mosul, who fell by treachery into his hands, was paraded 
about Bagdad clothed in a robe of silk (thc wearing of 
which Kharejites denounccd as sinful) and thcn crucificd, 
crying aloud, “ The rule shall yet be thc Lord’s alone, lct 
“ thc unbelievers rage never so much ! ” And yet another 
of these Kharejites was “skinned alive,^’ so says our 
annalist, “as you would skin a sheep.” 

After a prosperous reign of nearly ten ycars, Motadhid Muktafy, 
died ; and Muktafy, his son by a Turkish slave - girl, 
succeeded to the Throne. In command of Ricca at the 
time, he at once returned to the Capital, where he became 
a favourite of the people from his generosity, and for 
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abolisliing liis fathcr s subtcrrancaii prisons, thc tcrror of 
Bagclad. During his rcign of ncarly scvcn ycars tlic 
Einpirc was thrcatcnccl by rarious clan^crs which lic 
biMYcly inct ancl ovcrcainc. Chicf was that froin tlic 
Carmathians, a racc of fanatics which had sprung iip 
during thc latc rcign, and of wliich mcntion will bc made 
in thc foIlowing chaptcr. 

In bcating back the savagc Carmat hordcs which sprcad 
over Syria and besieged Damascus, thc Caliph receivcd 
substantial aid from the Egyptian army, under command 
of ]\Iohammcd ibn Solciman. Afterwards this gcncral, 
seeing the now hclpless state of the Tulunidc govern- 
mcnt, and the conscquent disorder of his countr}% not 
only transferrcd his allegiance to the Caliph, but advanccd 
with a powerful army to rcduce Egypt itsclf, and rcstorc 
it to the Caliph ; while with the same object a ilcct from 
Tarsus entered the Nilc. As IMohammed approachcd 
Cairo, most of the lcading captains went ovcr to him, 
and left Harun with diminishcd forces. Thesc again fcll 
out among themselves, and Harun, in the attempt to 
quell the tumult, was killed b}" an arrow. Egypt thiis 
restored to the Caliphate was ravaged b}^ the invading 
force, and the grand works of the last twenty years 
destro}^ed. The Tulunide family, with all their property, 
werc transported to Bagdad, and thc dynasty ceased. 
Notwithstanding his great services, and the vast treasures 
he brought with him from Egypt, Mohammed was cast 
into prison, and torturcd to revcal some part of the spoil 
he was suspected of keeping back. The banished cap- 
tains of the old dynasty again returned to Egypt, and 
set up afresh a rebel government at Eostat ; but they 
were beaten, and Egypt hnally restored to its allegiance. 

iMosul was again the scene of serious attack. The 
Kurds came down from their hill retreats in great 
multitudcs on Nineveh. The govcrnment was at thc 
time in the hands of a chief of the Hamadan famil}^ 
Tounder of that house ^), who had to draw for reinforcc- 
ments on Bagdad, and with that help pursucd thc Kurds 

^ Arabs of ihe Ueni Tanhlib clan. 
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into Azerbijan, and at last restored order. The Samanide A.li. 279 - 
riiler of Khorasan was about the same time attacked by 
countless hordes of Turcomans, and placed in such 
danger, that, instead of bcing able to render aid against 
the Kurds, he sent an urgent appeal for help to Bagdad, 
which was read out from all the pulpits therc, but with 
small result. 

Throughout thcse two reigns, hostilities prcvailed War with 
more or less with thc Greeks, who were not slow to 285-6^^.^?. 
takc advantage of the exigencies of the Caliphate. In 
285 A.ll. a Byzantine heet was set on fire, and 3000 
sailors decapitated.^ But there were reverses also. Tarsus 
was closely besieged by the Greeks, and the governor 
taken prisoncr. Still worse, Egyptian rebels, to spite the 
Caliph, induced the Tulunide governor of Tarsus to burn 
the ]\IosIem fleet of fifty vessels at anchor in their ])ort. 

In consequence the Greeks were able to ravage the coasts 
at pleasure, both by land and sea ; carrying vast numbcrs 
away captive. War was kept up with various fortune. 

Ten golden crosses, eacli foIIowed by 10,000 nien, swept 
dcvastation and captivity along the Moslem shores ; 
while, on the other hand, a Moslem flect under a renegade 292 a.u. 
Grcek, and manncd by negroes, ravaged the coast opposite 
B\"zantium. There foIIowed further hghting, till in the 
cnd peace was madc and prisoncrs on either side ex- 294 a.h. 
changed or ransomcd. 

Thus, after a stormy reign of betwcen six and scven Death of 
years, Muktafy could look round and find the Caliphate ’h 

morc securc than slnce thc days of INTotassim it had been. 907 a.d. 
One of his last acts was, on the death of the Samanide 
prince, to rccognise the succession of his son in Khorasan, 
and forward to him a banner mounted by his own hand. 

He died at the early agc of thirty-three, and Ieft the 
thronc to a minor brother. But, before proceeding with 
the mclancholy scquel of the Caliphate, some account 
should be given of the Ismailians, who arose about this 
timc and matcrially inAuenced thc future history of Islam. 

^ So our authoiilies, ihough one can liardly believe it. 
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ISMAILIANS, CARMATHIANS, AND PaTIMIDES 

Alyiie EvER siiicc thc tragccly of the Kcrbala, the Moslcm world 
ranaticibin. exposed, as we have seen, to outbursts of fanaticism 

in favour of the house of Aly. Persian Shie-ism, with 
its mystic tendencies, stimulated the sentiment, while the 
decline of the Caliphate, and the disorder prevailing 
in consequence, offered ready advantage to prctcnders. 
Hencc the growing frequency of Alyite risings. The 
feelings thus abroad were now to assume concrete and 
permanent form. 

Yarious Thc numcrous sects and schisms at this time developed, 

sects!^ were all based on the sanctity of the line of Aly, and the 
survival in it of a divine authority. Some held to twelve 
of the line; others to seven, that being a number to which 
singular virtue was ascribed. Schools multiplied all over 
the land in which the mystic faith was quietly and cau- 
tiously taught, embracing such reconditc doctrin£S_as_the 
formation of the universe by the divine lie^son, transmi- 
gration of souls, immanence of Divinity^in the Mehdy,^ 
and the early expectation of his coming. The novice was 
initiated in such esoteric doctrines, under oath of secrecy, 
and became hcnceforward, soul and body, his leader’s 
devotee. The teaching of the Mehdy, it was held, might 
supersede the Coran,the tenets of which were allegorically 
rendered ; and the changes both of dogma and ritual were 
so strange and sweeping that the Prophet himself would 
hardly have recognised the system thus evolved as in any 
respect his own. The superstition spread with marvellous 

^ “ Mehdy,” ihat is the “ Guide ” or divine Lcader of the day, as being 
in direct descent from Aly. 
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rapidity over the whole East, and along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. It was no doubt held by 
multitudes in simple faith ; but by designing men it was 
made a stalking-horse for the overthrow of Governments, 
and the reaching of power thereby. Still woi*se, its 
deluded votaries were led to believe they were doing God 
service in scenes of plunder and rapine more cruel and 
outrageous even than those of the Zenj. 

In the latter half of the Third century A.H., there arose Ismailians. 
an enthusiast of this school, who propagated a system de- 
signed to weld all religions into a universal faith. It was 
to be the seventh and last religion of the world, iinder 
the Seventh in succession from Aly—the divine Mehdy, 
Mohammed son of Ismail. From his pati*onymic the faith 
is named the Isjnailian. During the reign of Motadhid, 
a leader of this persuasion opened canvass in Irac and 
gained a great following both there and in surrounding 
lands. His name was Carmat, and after him the sectaries Carma- 
are called Carmathians. Ile appeared while the Zenjites 
were yet in the field, and offered to join the Reprobate with 
100,000 swords; but unable to adjust the tenets ofa common 
faith, they parted. A leader then arose in Irac, Zakaruya 
by name; he had two sons,—one called the “ Sheikh,” 
the other from a fancied divine mark upon his face the 
“ Spotted,”—who spread rapine and terror over the land. Their 
The former was killed in an attempt to storm Damascus ; 

. , ’ 290-1 A.H. 

the latter ravaged Syria, murdering and pillaging where-902-3 a.d. 
ever he went; and yet, strange to say, he was pra}^ed for 
in the pulpits of the wretched province as “ the Mehdy 
“ that was for to come ” ; and with him also was a cousin 
named Modathij', “ the Yeiled,” an epithet of Mahomet.^ 

The alarm was so great at Bagdad that, as we have seen, 

Muktafy sent the Egyptian general Mohammed, to attack 
the fanatic host, himself accompanying the army as far as 
Ricca. The Carmats were totally beaten, the “ Spotted ” 
with his cousin and some followers escaping into the 
desert. Discovered there, they were carried to the Caliph 
at Ricca, and thence sent to Bagdad, where, paraded on 

^ Siira lxxiv, 

3f> 
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aii clcphant and camels, thcy wcrc madc a spcctaclc to 
thc city. Kept in prison till thc rcturn of Mohammcd 
with more Carmat captives, thcy werc all bchcaded aftcr 
their legs and arms had been cut off. For thc “ Spotted,” 
a death was rcscrvcd of cxquisite cruelty. Scourged with 
a hundred stripes, his hands were cut off; then hc was 
scorched and, when in the agonies of thc hre, his head was 
struck off and raised aloft on a pole, amidst the shouts of 
the multitude, AllaJi A/cbar, Great is the Lord ! There 
were other scenes of the kind, but this may suffice. 

One marvels at the tenacity of this noxious heresy. 
Beaten here it suddcnly reappears there, scattering hav^oc 
and outrage in its track. Men were cverywhere in expec- 
tation, and mused in their hearts whether this pretender 
or that were the coming Mehdy. The leaders too often 
acted from low and corrupt motives, and were followed 
by marauding Bedouins who, no longer enlisted in the 
Imperial forces, lusted after rapine and plunder. But 
apart from unworthy aims of the kind there must have 
been some spiritual force behind to hold together such < 
vast masses and nerve them for the dangers, as well as for | 
the spoils, of rebellion. | 

And so another year had hardly passcd when—thc 
Imperial arms being engaged in Egypt — outrages were 
renewed with even greater barbarity than before. Za- 
karuya, who had for years lain hid in a subterranean dwell- | 
ing, now wrote to his people that a heavenly messenger | 
had revealed to him the death of his sons, and that the \ 
Mehdy was on the point of appearing. They were to go t; 
forth to war, and on the day of sacrihce enter Kufa, where E 
thousands would rise and join them.^ Thereupon Syria, ' 
from one end to the other, was subjected to fire and sword, * 
and every kind of licence. Urgent appeal was made to 
Muktafy, who sent his best Generals without success 
against them. Just then Zakaruya emerged from his 
hiding. He was received with divine honours by the ^ 
deluded throng and carried veiled upon their shoulders as - 

^ He quoted as a command from the Mehdy Sura xx. 55, where Moses 
appointed the feast-day for his meeting with Pharaoh. ,( 
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the Yiccgerent of the Almighty. The Carmats were now 
filled with siich wild cnthusiasm that they routed thc 
Caliphs hosts, slaying 1500, and striking terror into the 
heart of Bagdad. Zakaruya at last formed the diabolical Attack on 
design of lying in wait between Bussorah and Kufa for the caravans 
caravans just then returning from Pilgrimage. The first 
cscaped, but the village which connived at their deliverance 
was utterly destroyed. The second was cvertakcn, and 
few lived to tell the tale: even the women were slain, ex- 
cepting those kept for a worse fate. The thlrd was warned 
to hold on till Imperial succour should come: but the 
Carmats choked the wells, arrested help, and fell upon the 
multitude dying of thirst Another butchery ensued ; the 
Carmat women carried water round to see if life was left 
in any yet ; and if anyone gasped for a draught, the coup 
dc grdce was given.^ Twenty thousand were left dead 
on the fatal camping-ground ; and twenty million pieces 
plundered, part of the Tulunide treasure carried by way of 
Mecca with the pilgrim caravan for safety. But the days 
of the “cursed Reprobate ” (for so, like the Zenj leader, he 
was now fitly called) werc drawing to an end. A Turkish 
general, Wassif, sent with a great army, after two days’ 
despcrate fighting, discomfited the fanatic host and dis- 
persed it with great slaughter. Zakaruya, takcn prisoner, 
died of his wounds before reaching Bagdad, and the 
populace, eager for a cruel spectacle, had to be satisBed 
with the sight of his lifeless body. The fragments of the 
rebel army were pursued into Syria, where, still holding 
their leader alive, they for long carricd on depredations 
upon Moslems and Christians alike, the pilgrim caravans 
of the latter to Jerusalem suffering equally. 

In the following reign we come upon even more fear- 
ful outbreaks of the savage fanatics who still held the 
province of Bahrein. Early in the fourth century, their 

^ \Ve met wilh the same savagcry on the part of the women in the battle 
of Cadesiya, but then against the inhdels. What adds point, if that were 
possible, to the inlmmanity on ihe present occasion, is that the victims were 
of their own faith, and were returning from performance of the highest hinc- 
tion of the Moslem worship. 
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chicf Soleiman was inducccl to makc a clivcrsion in 
favour of ihe Ratimidc riilcr in Africa (of whom morc 
bclow); and therciipon stormccl and sackcd JRssorah. 
A fcw years after hc surpriscd that unfortunatc City 
again by night, and for sevcntcen days maclc it thc 
scenc of fire, and blood, and rapine. It was not till thc 
approacli of troops from I^agclad, that the Carmats rctired 
ladcn with spoil and multitudcs of captives whom they 
sold as slaves. Thc Pilgrim caravans were again thc 
object of savage attack ; succcssive companies treated 
with brutal cruelty as before ; thousands plunclered, slain, 
or taken captive. One caravan of 7000 was pursucd 
and scattered close to Kufa ; the city was stormccl, and 
for si.\: days subjected to like treatment as Bussorah. 
Soleiman had then the insolence to demand the govern- 
ment of Ahwaz, and being refused, spread his followers 
over Alesopotamia and Irac. The divine promise of 
victory inscribed on his white banner^ waving over the 
fanatics, nerved them to beat back ovcr and over again 
the Caliph’s armies led by his best generals, and even to 
threaten the Capital itself. The affrighted inhabitants 
fled across the river to the eastern Ouarter, and on one 
occasion to the hills beyond. Rapine and terror wcre 
thus the fate ol the unhappy lancl for three or four years. 
At last suhering defeat, the fanatic host withdrew into 
Arabia; but only to renew their horrid outrages at Mecca. 
The Holy city was given up to plunder ; and so little 
regard shown to the sacred places, that bodies of the 
slain were cast into the sacred well Zemzem. The Kaaba 
itself was robbed of its precious things, and to crown the 
sacrilege despoiled of the Black Stone, which was carried 
off to Hejer, and not restorcci for above twcnty years. 
The Patimide prince now interfered from the West to 
stay the scandal and ravages of the Carmats, which 
hitherto had been of service to him against the Caliphate. 
Soleiman returned to Hejer, and we hear little more of 


^ It had this text as its legend ;— We (the i\Iost iligh) desire to show Our 
favoiir unto those who are weak in the land, and make them leaders and 
heirs {of the kingdom). Sttra xxviii. 4. 
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him. But the Carmats still survived, Some years after- 
wards they again attacked the Pilgrims, and plundered 
Kufa, After this they fell into dissensions; but they 325 a.ii, 
must long have retained a strong hold of Syria, for in 360 
A.H. we hnd them joining in a league with the Caliph to 
oust the Katimides from that province ; and the Patimides 
were obliged to appease them by a yearly tribute. Some 
fifteen or twenty years later they are again mentioned in 
connection with the struggles that were prolonged for 
many years in Asia Minor and Egypt; and, strangely 
enough, it was a Carmat who ruled in Multan when, in 
396 A.ll., it was taken by Mahmud. 

It will be convenient here to notice another branch of Origin of 
the Ismailites from which sprang the Eatimide dynasty 
of Egypt. The new transcendcntal doctrine was widely asty, 
spread in Southern Arabia, and its votaries so grew in 
power that their leader gained possession of Yemen and 
Sanaa. This success induced one, Mohammed Alhabib, 
who claimed to be the descendant of Ismail, to send an 
envoy to the Northern shorcs of Africa named Abu 
Abdallah. There, followIng up the canvass of previous 
missionaries, this emissary played a rdle of unexampled 
and romantic success. He found the Berbers so ready 
for the call, that he drew vast crowds after him, by their 
help defeated thc Aghlab dynasty, and after much fighting 
gained possession of their Capital and kingdom. He 
preached the impending advent of the Mehdy, and to 
I meet the expectation so raised summoned Obeidallah, 
j son of his deccased master Alohammed. The adventures 
I of this Mehdy in his hight through Egypt, and wanderings 
as a merchant with a caravan to Tripoli, form quite a 
romance of themselves. Suspected by the Aghlabites^ 
he was cast into prison, and so remained till released by 
; the victorIous Abu Abdallah, who for a time professed to 
bc in doubt whether Obeidallah werc the veritable Mehdy 
I or not. At last, however, he placed him on the Thronc, 297 a.ii. 

‘ and himself reaped the not unfrequent fruit of dis- 
interested labours in the founding of a dynasty ; for he 
was assassinated by command of the IMonarch who owed 
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to him his throne but had now becomc jcaloiis of his 
innuencc. Assuming the title, Commander of thc Kaith- 
ful, Mohammed, in virtue of his allegcd desccnt from thc 
Prophct’s daughtcr Patima, bccamc thc Fativiide Caliph 
of a kingdom which embraced both the dominions hcrc- 
toforc hcld by thc Aghlablte dynasty, and thc nearer 
districts of the Caliphate bordcring on the Mediter- 
ranean. He made repcatcd attempts to gain Egypt 
also, but was repulsed by Munis, Muctadirs com- 
mander there. Some fifty years later, however, both 
Syria and Egy^pt were conquercd by his followers, 
and thc foundations laid firm of the Eatimide Anti- 
caliphate. A literary duel then opened between Eostat 
and Bagdad on the purity of Obeidallah’s descent from 
Aly and Eatima, on which the claims of the Egyptian 
dynasty rested. The heated debate was maintained long 
after its political moment had ceased. Renewed in 
modern times, the question hangs in the balance still 
unsolved. 

When the Eatimide dynasty had passed away, thc 
Ismailite faith was banished from Egypt by Saladin, who 
was strictly orthodox in his profession. Another branch 
of the superstition, however, still curiously survives,—that 
namely of thc Druses. This strange sect was established, 
early in the Fifth century, by the impious Eatimide, Hakim, 
whom the Druses were encouraged to worship as an in- 
carnation of the Deity. Driven from Egypt by his suc- 
cessor, they retired to the heights of Lebanon, where 
they still look for the return of their Caliph, the divine 
Hakim. 

About the same time another o^Tset of the faith 
was established by a Persian fanatic, which, under 
the title of Assassins,^ long held in check the princes 
of the East, and earned for themselves an imenviable 

^ Hashishbi^ pronounced Assissin, or commonly Assassin. Curiously 
cnough, ihey answered in characler to ihe name llial ihus arose from quile 
another derivalion, namely, the drug Hashish to which ihey were addicted. 
They were long the lerror of the Kast for the treacherous use of the dagger, 
both for ihe fanatical ends of their sect, and also as hired assassins. The 
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fame in the days of the Crusaders. They retired on 
the invasion of the Mongols, but still survive a small 
and now an inoffensive sect in the Lebanon and 
elsewhere. 

Assassins (Ilashshisin) of Syria have never entirely disappeared. Even at 
this day they are to be found in the Lebanon. Some representatives of the 
sect also exist in Persia, and even in Zanzibar; but since the thirteenth 
century they have become inoffensive. Britt. voI. xvi, p. 594. 
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\Ve return to the story of the Caliphate. 

The stand made during the last three reigns to stay 
its downward progress at last came to an end. There 
remains little now to tell, but a weary and ungrateful 
history of weakness, misfortune, cruelty, and shame. 
And there being nothing either attractive or instructive, 
the remainder will be briehy told. 

]Muktafy, being conhned for several months to his sick- 
bed, intrigue had been for some time busy as to his suc- 
cessor. The choice lay between his minor brother whom 
the Caliph himself favoured, and a son of Mutazz. The 
Vizier, hoping for the more thorough subseiwience of the 
minor, carried his appointment. Though but thirteen 
years of age, this boy assumed the title of Muctadir, 
“ Mighty by the help of the Lord,” a sad misnomer; for 
even in manhood he was but a weak voluptuary, in the 
hands of women of the Court, and of their favourites. 
His five-and-twenty years’ reign is the constant record of 
Viziers, one rising 011 the fall, or on the assassination, of 
another. Few weeks elapsed before the first Vizier was 
murdered by conspirators who placed the son of Mutazz 
upon the throne. But Munis, commander-in-chief, stood 
by his boyish Sovereign ; and the Pretender, obtaining no 
support in the City, was with his folIowers slain. 

Therc had becn war now for some years betwcen thc 
^Moslems and the Greeks in Asia, with heavy loss for the 
most part on the side of the Moslems, of whom grcat 
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numbers were taken prisoners. The Byzantine frontier, A.H. 295 - 

hovvever, began to be threatened by Bulgarian hordes ; * 

and so the Einpress Zoe sent two ambassadors to Bagdad with 

Circcks 

with the view of securing an armistice, and arranging for who 
the ransom of the Moslem prisoners. The embassy was 

^ ^ armistice, 

graciously reccived ; and peace restored.^ Munis was 305 a.h. 
deputed to pacify the border, and carried with him a sum ^^7 a.d. 
of 120,000 golden pieces for the freedom of the captives. 

All this only added to the disorder in the City. The 
people, angry at the success of the ‘Mnhdels” in Asia 
Minor and at similar losses in Persia,cast it in the Caliph’s 
teeth Ihat he cared for none of these things, but, instead 
of seeking to restore the prestige of Islam, passed his 
days and nights with slave-girls and musicians. Uttering 
such reproaches, they threw stones at the Imam, as in the 
Eriday service he named the Caliph in the Public prayers. 

Some twelve years later, Muctadir w^as a second time Disorders 
subjected to the indignity of deposition. The leading 
courtiers having conspired against him, he was forced to 
abdicate in favour of his brother Cahir ; but, after a scene 
of rioting and plunder, and loss of thousands of Iives, the 
conspirators found that they were not supported by the 
troops ; and so Muctadir, who had been kept in safety 
by Munis, w^as again placed upon the Throne. The fin- 
ances, always straitened, fell after this outbreak into so 
wretched a state that, spite of ruthless conhscation and 
resumption, nothing was left to pay the city guards with. 

A quarrel, stimulated by their rival demands, arose31SA.11. 
between the cavalry and infantry; the latter worsted, 
were most of them massacred, and the rest driven from 
the City. Things became so bad that Munis, thwarted 


^ There are tradilional accounts of ihe marvellous grandeur of the reception, 
and faiiy-tales of its surrounding;—curtains of gold, gorgeous carpets,lhousands 
of eunuchs, pages, elcphants, lions, etc. The description also of a marvel- 
lous tree, with branches of gold, and birds of silver. “The leaves of various 
colours move as ihe wind blows, while the birds pipe and sing.” Of course 
there is fancy in ihe tale, but it also shows that in proportioii as the Ruler and 
his retinue fell from virtue into depravity and vice, the surroundings would rise 
into every kind of wanton grandeur and excess. See R. Asiatic Socicty s 
Joitnial., Jamiary 1S97, pp. 35-45. 
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the Vizier of the day in all attempts at rerorm, retired, 
and with his follo\vers took up his residence at Mosul. 
Muctadir at last invitcd Munis to return, who loyally 
answcred thc call. But thc foolish Caliph, as he drcw 
ncar to Bagdad, was pcrsuaded by his favourites, who 
drcaded thc return of the Caliph’s faithful supportcr, to 
changc his mind, and instcad of wclcoming him as his 
fricnd, to go forth with his guards against him. And so, 
clad in the Prophet’s mantle, girt about with thc sword 
Dzul Ficar, and holding the Royal sceptre, the wretched 
Muctadir issued from his palace, and was slain outside thc 
city gate. 

The long reign of this miserable Caliph had brought 
the Empire to the lowest ebb. Extcrnal losses were of 
secondary moment; though even so, Africa was lost, and 
Egypt ncarly. Mosul, under chiefs of thc Hamadan line, 
had thrown off its dependence, and the Greeks could 
make raids at pleasure on the helpless border. Yet in 
the East there still was kept up a formal recognition of 
the Caliphate, even by those who virtually claimed their 
independence ; and nearer home, the terrible Carmathians 
had been for the time put down. In Bagdad, Muctadir, 
the mere tool of a depraved and venal court, was at the 
mercy of foreign guards, which, commanded for the most 
part by Turkish and other officers of strange descent, 
were ever and anon breaking out into rebellion. Thus, 
abject and reduced, twice dethroned, and at the last slain 
in opposing a loyal Olhcer whom he had called for his 
support, it is no wonder that the prestige which his im- 
mediate predecessors had regained was lost, and that the 
Throne became again the object of contempt at home, 
and a tempting prize for attack from abroad. The people 
also were demoralised. Bagdad was 110 longer the centre 
of a vigorous population that might defend, and at times 
even govern, themselves. Contending in wild factions, 
they could reddcn the streets with blood, as they fought 
now over the interpretation of a text, and now, with thc 
Hanbalitcs rising in tumult over the remains of the great 
Tabari, dcnounce him as a herctic, and refuse his rcmains 
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the rites of burial.^ But as for manhood, virtue, and A.ll. ‘ 295 - 

o 

power, these had altogether vanished. _1 

On the death of Muctadir, the loyal Munis, whose Cahir, 
only object in returning had been to restore security to his ^32 a*d 
Master, now wished to place his son upon the throne. 

But the Courtiers, afraid that he might revenge his 
Father’s death upon them, chose rather in his stead the 
late Caliph’s brothcr Cahir, already mentioned as having 
for a few days held the Caliphate ; and he proved a more 
miserable ruler even than Muctadir. With an outward 
affectation of piety, he went to every excess of cruelty 
and extortion. He even tortured the mother of Muctadir 
and his sons and favourites, to squeeze from them the 
treasures amassed during the late reign, Many Aed from 
the tyranCs grasp. Conspiracies were rife at Court; and 
to anticipate the machinations of the treacherous Caliph, 

Munis and his friends endeavoured to place him under 321 a.h. 
restraint, and failing in the attempt, resolved to dethrone 
him. The plot, however, came to light; and the opposite 
faction, having gained over the guards by bribes, impris- 
oned the conspirators, and appointed a new generalissimo 
{Aincer til Onira^ as he was now called) in Munis’ room. 

The Caliph caused his wretched nephew, who was to have 
succeeded, to be immured alive; and the faithful Munis Munis 
with his foIIowers was, on the guards rising in his favour, 
beheaded. Cahir, thus relieved from iinmediate danger, 
broke out into such tyranny, equally against friend and 
foe, as to render his rule unbearable. A fresh conspiracy Cahir de- 
was sct on foot, and the besotted Caliph, overcoinc at 
night by wine, was attacked in his Palace. Refusing to ab- 322 a.ii, 
dicate, his eyes were blinded, and he was cast into prison. 

PBeven years after he was liberated, and inight theii be 

^ The verse that caused ihe uproar was simple enough :—“ Peradvenlure 
ihe Lord will raise thee up unto a noble place.” The contention of the 
Ilanbaliles was that Mahomet was here promised a place near the throne in 
heaven ; while the others held that it referrcd to the rank of intercessor, and 
hence ihe heatcd strife. As to the historian Tabari, the Ilanbalites were 
angry, because in his hlstory he had not noliced Ibn Ilanbal among the greal 
jurists of Islam. Tabari, d. 224; 310. llis friends had to bury him 

secretly by night. 
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sccii lcd aboiit a wrctchcd incndicant in bcggars drc.ss 
and woodcn sandals;—sad contrast to his high-sounding 
titlc, CdJiir billahi^ “ Victorious by thc gracc o( God/’ and 
incct typc of thc fallcn Caliphatc. 

Thc scvcn ycars’ rcign of Radhy son of Aluctadir, who 
followcd, was but a succcssion of misfortunc. Prai.scd for 
his picty, hc became the mcre tool of the Ameer ul Omra 
of the day. It would be unprohtable to detail the in- 
trigues of his Court, or the treachery by which even the 
few provinces still remaining around the Capital fell into 
the hands of his professed servants. The authority of thc 
Caliph, indeed, exccpting in an uncertain and intcrmittent 
way, extendcd hardly beyond the precincts of thc City. 
After one Vizier had been imprisoncd by his enemies, 
and another had absconded in disgrace, Radhy fell into 
the hands of an able but cruel ruler, Ibn Raic, who hcld so 
absolutely the reins of government that his name was con- 
joined with the Caliph’s in thc public prayers. To enable 
him to combat with the provincial governors, who began 
to raise their heads in revolt all around, Ibn Raic callcd 
to his aid Bajkam, a chief from Deilem, with his Turkish 
horde. But aTter two years the intrigucs and machina- 
tions of this wretched band became intolerable. 

The cruelties perpetrated are hardly credible. One 
who held the office of Vizier had his hand cut off; and 
still intriguing, his tongue cut out, whereof he died in 
prison. Becoming jealous of Bajkam, Ibn Raic designed 
to supplant him ; on which Bajkam, hastening from his 
camp, entered the City in force. Ibn Raic disappeared 
into hiding; and in his room Bajkam rose to the pleni- 
tude of power. Taking the Caliph in his train, he next 
year attacked the Hamadanite prince at Mosul, and 
gained advantagc over him. But in his abscnce Ibn 
Raic, emerging rrom his hiding at the head of a body of 
Carmats,—for these were now drafted into the Caliph’s 
army,—seized the Capital. This obligcd Bajkam to 
hurry back, and leave the Hamadanites indepcndcnt as 
before. Indecd, it was only to thcm that the Caliphatc 
now owcd thc defence of the northcrn bordcr, which 
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otherwise would have been at the mercy of Grecian inroad. 
Ibn Raic, on the approach of Bajkam, tendered submission, 
and receiving pardon, was given the governiTient of Syria 
and Northern Mesopotamia. But for these he had to con- 
tend with Ibn Toghej, the governor of Egypt and founder 
of the Ikhshidite dynasty. Like others, appointed from 
Bagdad to the charge of Egypt, this officer had set up as 
independent sovereign, and ruled there, himself and his 
successors, for a quarter of a century.^ After some fight- 
ing Ibn Raic was able to come to terms with the Ikhshidite, 
and so retained his command in the north. 

A new enemy had meanwhile appeared in the East, 
—the Buyide house,—which jn a few years was to be 
supreme in Bagdad. The Bu}ndes were sons of Buyeh, 
a prince in the hill-country of Deilem, and leader of a 
Turkish horde, engaged now on one side, and now on the 
other, in the wars between the Samanides and the Alyide 
rulers on the Caspian shore. Ereed at last from such 
seryice, the sons, tempted like other adventurers of the 
day, turned their arms westward, and took possession of 
Ears. There coming in conAict with the outlying gov- 
ernors of the Caliphate, the}^ passed on to Ispahan and 
Shiraz, and even threatened Wasit. Bajkam, alarmed at 
their progress, now took the field, and was on the point of 
gaining advantage over them, when he had to hurry back 
because of the treachery of one of his captains, who in his 
absence threatened Bagdad. And so the Buyides were 
left for a time, to consolidate their conquests all around. 

Regarding Bagdad during this reign, we are chieAy told 
of the heated outburst of fanaticism and intolerance that 
still prevailed. The Hanbalites, supported by popular sen- 
timent, carried things with a high hand. Eorcing their way 
into private dwellings, they overthrew everything not in 
strict conformity with their tenets, emptied vessels of wine 
wherever found, broke in pieces musical instruments, pried 
into the details of trade and commerce, and set up in fact 
a kind of inquisition. Thus a professor of the Shie-ite 

^ Ikhshid was the title of the prince.s of Kerghana, one of wliom took 
seryice itnder Motassim, and was grandfather of Ibn Toghej. 
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- crced, for holding transmigration, was impaled and cventu- 
ally burned alive. A famous doctor also was badly handlcd 
for affirming somc various readings of the Coran, of no 
apparent momcnt in themselves; and, notwithstanding 
that he submittcd written recantation, had to fly Bagdad 
lest he should be torn in picces by the angry mob. 

Radhy died at the age of thirty - threc. Hc is 
commonly spokcn of as the last of the real Caliphs ;— 
the last, our Annalist tells us, to deliver orations at thc 
Priday service, hold assemblies to disciiss with philo- 
sophers and divines thc questions of the day, or take 
counsel on the affairs of State; the last to distributc 
largess among the needy, or interpose to temper the 
severity of cruel officers. And yet, with all this, he was 
the mere dependant of another. To outward appearance, 
indeed,—in the weekly presidency at the Great inosque ; 
in the formal, though it might be but empty, sanctioning 
of successions in the executive; and in the semblance of 
a certain Courtly ceremonial,—he might still be taken for 
the Caliph. But beyond the shadow, there was little left 
at home. And abroad, even less. The East was gone; 
Africa and Egypt also, with great part of Syria and Meso- 
potamia ; Mosul independent; Arabia held by Carmats 
and native chieftains ; even Bussorah and Wasit in revolt. 
What was there but the Capital; and there, how little! 

Radhy was the last of the Caliphs whose poetry has 
been preserved. The remains, both in sentiment and 
cadence, are of a high order. “ In them,” Weil writes, 
“ Radhy gives expression to deep religious feeling, and 
“ to his sense of the instability of human greatness, and 
“ the transitoriness of all things here below;—sentiments 
“ of which the tale of his Successor, and indeed his own 
“ surroundings, offer so apt an illustration.” 

Kufa, as we have seen, was no longer a source either 
of danger or of material support. Gradually decaying 
ever since the transfer of the court to Bagdad, it had lost 
the power to disturb by its factious outbreaks the a^Tairs 
of State, and, in point of fact, is seldom mentioned now. 
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Bajkam, Ameer ul Omra, was at the time of Radhy’s Muttaky, 

death engaged in a campaign against Baridy, a Persian 

chieftain, who had already held the office of Vizier, but, 

like others, had since set himself up as independent ruler 

of an adjacent province, and was now even threatening 

Medain. Of such little moment had the Caliphatc 

become, that Bajkam, on receiving tidings of Radhy’s 

death, contented himself with despatching to Bagdad his 

Secretary, who assembled the chief men as well of Alyite 

as of Abbasside descent, to elect a successor. Thc choice 

fell on the deceased Caliph’s brother Muttaky, who 

assumed the office after it had been some days vacant; 

and whose first act was to send a banner and dress of 

honour to Bajkam, a needless confirmation of his rank. 

Bajkam routed Baridy, but before returning to Wasit, 

where he now held his court, went out on a hunting 

party, and met his death at the hands of a band of Death of 

marauding Kurds. The wretched Capital became the 

scene of renewed anarchy. The Deilem troops fell out 

with the Turks, and going over to Baridy, enabled him 

to retake Wasit and enter Bagdad as Ameer ul Omra. 

Fresh disturbances breaking out, he was obliged after 

ruling for a few weeks to fly, and was succeeded by 

Kurtekin, a Deilem chief. His tyranny, however, was 

so intolerable that Ibn Raic, then governor of Syria, at 

the Caliph’s call, hastened to the Capital, and expelling 

Kurtekin, assumed supreme control. But Baridy had 
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meanwhilc rcpos.scsscd him.sclf of Wasit, and gaining over 
thc Turkish mcrccnaries again attackcd Ikac^dad, 011 
which Ibn Raic pcrsuadcd thc Caliph to fly with him to 
Mosul. Muttaky was handsomely welcomed thcrc by 
thc llamadan princes, who organised a campaign to 
restorc him to the Capital. But thcir ends wcrc purely 
sclhsh ; and so, rcgarding Ibn Raic as in thcir way, thcy 
assa.ssinated him, and having added his Syrian govcrn- 
ment to thcir own, turncd thcir ambition towards Bagdad. 
And thus it came to pass that before the close of thc 
year, the Hamadanite chief, with thc title of Nasir ud 
Dowla, advanced on Bagdad with the Caliph in his train, 
and after driving out Baridy, entered it in state. 

But howev"er powciTul the Hamadan chiefs w^erc at 
home amongst their Arab brethren, and splendid their 
victories over the Greek.s, they found it a different thing 
to rule at Bagdad. Arabs were no longer able to con- 
tend with the wild elements that dominated there. Thc 
foreign mercenaries, rank and hlc as well as leaders, had 
for long years cast off subseiwience and respect for 
Arabian chiefs; and even in thc field, the Arab soldiery, 
discountenanced and cast aside, could nowhere hold their 
own aofainst the well-organised Turkish forces. And so 
in less than a year, the Hamadan chieftains had to return 
to Mosul ; for a Turkish general called Tuzun,^ having 
beaten Baridy at Biissorah, entered Bagdad in triumph, 
and was saluted Ameer ul Omra. But fresh proceedings 
against his enemy obliged Tuzun to quit the Capital; and 
during his absence a conspiracy broke out which placed 
the Caliph in danger, and obliged him again to appeal to 
the Hamadan prince for help. Troops sent in response 
enabled him to escape ; he fled to Mosul and thence to 
Nizibin. Shortly after, peace being restored between 
Tuziin and the Hamadan chiefs, Muttaky took up his 
residence at Ricca,—a wretched fugitive in the city which 
had so often been the proud Court of his illustrious 
ancestors. 

There, under the surveillance of a Hamadan prince, 

^ By Weil, Tiinttu 
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Muttaky, who had now been many months a refugee A.H. 329- 
from his Capital, bethought him of the Ikhshidite, his 
former governor of Egypt, and now its ruler. Appealed ^isited by 
to, the Ikhshidite hastened to the Caliph, and offering 
splendid presents with humble homage, besought him to 
return with him to Egypt, warning him at the same time 
to beware of Tuzun. But neither he nor the Hamadan 
princes had other object in offering the Caliph an asylum, 
than by possession of his person to gain a title to the con- 
tested province of Syria. And so Muttaky, distrusting Deposed 
both, threw himself, the warning notwithstanding, into the ^^inded 
liands of Tuzun, who swore with the most sacred oaths 333 a.h. 
that he would render true and faithful service. Spite of 
it all, he soon after deposed him from the Caliphate, and 
had his sight destroyed. 

The same day, Tuzun installed the blinded Caliph’s Mustakfy. 
brother as his successor, with the title of Mustakfy, Fo 7 ' 
ivJio))i tJie Lo)‘d sii^^icetJL The Buyide columns beginning 
now to hover about the Capital as vultures over their prey, 

Tuzun, with the Caliph in his train, marched out to \\'asit 333 a.h. 
and discomhted them. The tribute diie from Mosul being 
withheld, and the treasury in straits, Tuzun, again carrying 
the Caliph with him, marched against the Hamadanites ; 
but, friendly relations re-established, he returned. Soon 334 A.H. 
after, Tuzun died, and was succeeded by Abu Jafar, one 
of his generals. Bagdad now fell into a fearful state of 
distress. Supplies stayed by the enemies all round no 
longer reached the markets, and people were reduced to 
eat dogs and cats and even offaI. Pillage and rapine rife, 
the mob were driven by starvation to plunder the shops 
of their remaining stores. Multitudes fled the city for 
Bussorah or elsewhere, dying in great numbers from want 
and weakness by the way. Abu Jafar at last, Anding 
himself unable to control afTfairs, besought the aid of Nasir 
ud Dowla from Mosul ; even offering, if he would come, 
to vacate in his favour the supreme command. But the 
Hamadanite arms were at the moment engaged on one 
hand with the Russians in Azerbijan, and on the other 
with the Ikhshidites in Syria. Just then the governor of 
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Wasit suiTendered that citadel to thc chicf of thc Buyidcs, 
and joining hiin inarched on ] 3 agdad. Tcrror rcigncd in 
the City. Abu Jafar and the Caliph Aed into hiding; but 
relicYcd of thc Turkish garrison, which to escape thc 
approaching conqueror evacuatcd the city and inarched 
off to Mosul, both rcappcared. The Caliph then receivcd, 
with outward exprcssions of satisfaction, the Secretary 
whom the Buyide chief sent on before him to makc terms 
of peace. He also expressed himself ready to cmbrace the 
Conqucror, and conhrm his title to all thc surrounding 
districts which he had overruri. Invited thus, Muizz ud 
Dowla entered Bagdad, and under the new title of Stiltan^ 
assumed the suprcme command. The Caliph tendered, 

—as how could he else.^ — an abject submission to the 
Sultan, whose name, in addition to Mustakfy’s, was now 
by his command stamped upon the coinage, and recited as 
that of sovereign in the Public prayers. In fact he gave 
in all round. It was all in vain. Muizz ud Dowla feared 
the Caliph as a creature of the Turks, whose return from 
Mosul he might at any time invite. There may have bcen 
cause. At anyrate, the Sultan took offence at an enter- 
tainment given by the chief lady of the Caliph’s harem to 
the leaders of the Deilemites and Turks still remaining in 
the city, as if meant to gain them over to the Caliph’s cause. 
Mustakfy in vain excused himself as unconcerned with 
the feast. Three weeks followed without warning, when 
the Sultan, having arranged for the reception of an 
embassy from the P 2 ast at the Caliph’s palace, seated 
himself by his side, with his retinue in waiting. Suddenly 
two Deilemite chiefs riished forward and offered to shake 
the Caliph’s hand, who gave it, suspecting nothing. Catch- 
ing hold, and throwing his turban round his neck, they 
dragged him by it to the Sultan’s palace where (common 
fate now of dethroned Caliphs, for Muttaky and Cahir still 
survived in darkness) he was deprived of sight. He had 
been Caliph for littlc over a year. The City rose in tumult, 
and the Caliph’s palace was plundered till but thc bare | 
walls remained. The tyrant had the lady’s tongue cut j 
out v/ho had organised the hateful entertainment. ^ 
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The fallen state of the Caliphate has made it no longer A.H. 329- 

needful to notice passing events elsewhere, in the shaping _ 

of which the Caliph could have but little or no hand now. 

A solitary instance we hnd in which the authority of Edessa 
Muttaky was invoked in a matter which, spiritual in g^vh 4 % 
itself, led to an important result In the year 332 A.ll., ^elic. 
the Greeks carried their inroads so far as to beleaguer 


Edessa. The only hope of saving it was to surrender the 
precious relic, called our SaviouPs iiapkin^ treasured in the 
Edessa cathedral ; which obtained, the Greeks would then 
retire. The lawfulness of its surrender was debated ; and 
at last referred for decision to the Caliph, who summoned 
a court of jurists and doctors of the law. Permission was 
given, and the ccssion of the relic not only saved Edessa, 
but purchased libcrty to a great multitude of Moslem 
prisoners. 
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The Buyides had ev^ery advantage on their sidc. Bornc 
along by a brave Deilemite follovving, trained on the south- 
east shore of the Caspian in the protracted vvarfare between 
the Alyite dynasty and the Saffar and Samanide races, 
they spread rapidly over the provinces to thc east of Bag- 
dad, and at last, as w^c have seen, entered in triumph the 
Capital itself, distracted as it was by the rivalries of Turkish 
captains, wild licencc of the soldiery, misrule, anarchy, 
and w^ant. Thc only adversary at all likely to oppose 
them was the Hamadan house of Mosul, which without 
much difficulty could be held in check. And so the 
Buyides maintained their hold of Bagdad over onc hundred 
ycars. But their rule was weakened by family quarrels, 
and by the Shie-ite tendencies of the race. For the Deilcm 
troops as well as their Mastcrs had imbibed those doc- 
trines on the Caspian shore from the Alyite rulers undcr 
whom they served ; while the Turkish soldiery, as well as 
the populace of Bagdad, were devoted to the Orthodox 
faith. The City was thus continually rent by dissensions 
ending in outbursts of violence between the two factions, 
which eventually paved the fall of the Buyides and entry 
of the Seljuk conquerors. 

The material position of the Caliphs throughout thc 
Buyide reign was at its lowest ebb. Abject dcpendants, 
thcy were often carried in their Master’s train whilc 
hghting at a distance from the Capital. So inclined, 
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moreover, was Muizz ud Dowla, the first Buyide prince, A.ii, .334- 
to the Shie - ite faith, that he was only prevented from 
raising to the Caliphate a scion of the house of Aly by Position of 
alarm for his own safety, and fear of rebellion, not in underYt!^ 
the capital alone, but all around. For the Caliphate of 
Bagdad, on Its spiritual side, was still recognised through- 
out the Moslem world wherever the Orthodox faith pre- 
vailed, excepting always Spain. The Patimide Caliphs, on 
the other hand, claimed spiritual supremacy not only in 
Kgypt, but as Shie-ites contested the pulpits of Syria also, 
and 011 one occasion even of Bagdad. In the East the 
spiritual dominance varled, but,Persia and Deilem excepted, 
the balance clearly favoured Orthodoxy. The Turcomans 
were staunch Sunnies. The great Mahmud of eastern 
fame, held always a friendly attitude towards the Caliphs, 
and his splendid victories in the Indian empire were 
accordingly announced from the pulpits of Bagdad in 
grateful and glowlng terms. The pages of our annalists 
are now almost entirely occupied with the political events 
of the day in the guidance of which the Caliphs had 
seldom any concern, and which therefore need no mention 
here. We shall notice only the few occasions on which 
we hear them spoken of. 

The next Caliph, son of Muctadir, called Mutie or Mutie, 
Obcdioit to tJie Lord^ had long aspired to the office. 

Between him and Mustakfy bltter enmity existed, which 945-73 
led him to retire into hlding. When the Buyides entered 
Bagdad, he came forth from his retirement, and, cstablish- 
ing himself at the new Court, by his sinlster inAucnce con- 
trlbuted to his cousIn’s fall. When this occurred, and he 
succeeded to the Callphate, the Sultan made over his 
cousin to him ; and it was wdiile under his custody that 
the wTCtched Mustakfy had his eyesight blinded. But 
neither did Mutie gain much by his subservlency to the 
new Rulers. He w^as no longer allowed a voice In 
nominatlng the Vizicr. A mere pittance doled out for his 
support, the office was shorn of every token of respect and 
dignity. Shie-Ite observances were set up, such as public 
mourning on the anniversary of Hosein’s death, and re- 
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joicing on that of thc Prophct’s suppo.sccl testiinony in 
Alys favoiir.^ On onc occasion thcy wcnt so far as to 
post upon the various Mosqucs, shcets inscribed with male- 
diction of the early Caliphs, and even of Ayesha, Mahoinct s 
favoiiritc spouse. The City was cxaspcrated by the insult, 
and the placards torn down by the infuriated mob. Such 
outbursts occurred from tiine to timc ; and after one of 
them, the Caliph, who had hcld office thirty years, and 
now suffered from paralysis, was forced to abdicate in 
favour of Taie his son. 

During the Caliphate of Taie, of whom personally, and 
of his official life, we hear next to nothing, Syria was torn 
by contending factions, Patimide, Turkish, and Carma- 
thian ; while the Buyide house was split up into parties 
which fell to fighting among themsclves. After holding 
the office eighteen years, Taie was deposed and cast into 
durance, with the view of gaining his property which was 
coveted by the Euyide ruler. 

In place of the deposed Caliph, his cousin Cadir, grand- 
son of Muctadir, was chosen. Banished from the Capital 
for designs upon the Caliphate, he was now recalled and 
appointed to the office he had long desired, and which he 
was destined to hold for more than two score years. It 
was during his Caliphate that Mahmud of Ghaznie aro.se, 
threatening the West; and but for the dissensions that 
broke out in the family upon his death, the Buyide 
kingdom, paralysed by internecine war, would have been 
swallowed up by hordes of Turcomans. Of Cadir there 
is hardly anything told, excepting that he succeeded 
in establishing an orthodox doctor as Suprcme judge. 


^ Namely, iSth Dzul Hijj. The received tradition is that on that day, 
coming home from the Parewell pilgrimage, Mahomet gathered his followers 
at the pool Khum, and addressed them on their various obligations. Refer- 
ring to Aly, he said,—“ \Vhosoever loveth me, will choose Aly also for his 
“ Priemi, The Lord be with them that support him, and forsake them that 
“ oppose him.” Aly had just been appointed to command in Yemen, to the 
discontent of many, and to stop their murmuring this was said. The word 
}}iowla signihes both “ friend ” and “ master,” and the Shie-ites make the most 
of it in this latler sense. Aly himself referred to the words as in his favour, 
when, as Caliph at Kufa, he was contending with Muavia. 
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while the Buyide was content with a Shie-ite Nackib^ or A.ll, 3 : 31 - 
“ Leader,” to determine cases for that sect. He died 
cighty-seven years of age, and was succeeded by his 
son. 

During the first half of Caim’s long reign,hardly a day Caim, 
passed in the unfortunate Capital without tumult and 
bloodshed between the opposing factions still embittered 1031-1075 
by religious hate. Frequently the City was left without a 
ruler ; the Buyide, though styled “ King of kings,” being 
often obliged to fly for safety from his Capital. Mean- 
while the Seljiik house arose; and Toghril Beg, with 
countless hordes issuing from the east, overran Syria and 
Armenia. At last he cast an eye upon Bagdad. It was 
at a moment when the City was in the last throes of 
violence and fanaticism. The chief ofificers also were at Entry 
yariance with one another. The Deilemite captain Basi- 
siri accused the Vizier of making overtures to the Seljuks ; 447 a.h. 
while the Vizier accused Basisiri of seeking to supplant 
the Caliph by the Egyptian anti-Caliph. The populace 
rose against Basisiri, and the Buyide prince, Melik Rahim, 
at the Caliph’s entreaty, sent him away in exile, Just 
then Toghril Beg, under cover of intended pilgrimage 
to Mecca, entered Irac with a heavy force, and assuring 
the Caliph of pacific views and all subservience to his 
authority, begged permission to visit the Capital. The 
Turks and Buyides were averse ; but the Caliph him- 
self was only too glad to give him leave. On this the 
great Conqueror’s name was recitcd by the Caliph in the 
Public prayers; and a few days after, Toghril Beg him- 
self,—having sworn to be true not only to the Caliph, but 
also to the Buyide, Melik Rahim, made his entry into the 
Capital, where he was well receivcd both by chiefs and 
people. 
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Togiiril Beg was in no haste to leave Bagdad, and it 
was not long before he found, in a riot of the popiilace 
against his wild troops, excuse for casting Melik Rahim 
into prison, and assuming in his own hands the govern- 
ment of the City. So ended the Buyide rule, a century of 
decay for the Caliphate, and of misfortune for Bagdad. 
The Deilemite soldiers were at once disbanded. Ouitting 
Irac, they rallied round Basisiri, who had joined the Fati- 
mide cause in Syria, and who soon waxed strong enough 
to rout a column of the Seljuk forces. Alarmed at the 
tidings, Toghril, after having rested a year in Bagdad, 
during which the Caliph in vain besought him to rid the 
city of his Turkish hordes, set out on a campaign to 
Nisibln and Mosul. Returning victorious, he was met by 
the Caliph with crowns and dresses of honour, and saluted 
as “ Emperor of the East and of the West.” But in the 
following year, Toghril being called back by the revolt of 
his brother to Persia, Basisiri, at the head of his Syrian 
levies, entered Bagdad and proclaimed the Caliphate of 
the Eatimide ruler of P^gypt, The Grand Vizier of 
Toghril was taken prisoner, and, exposed in an ox-hide 
to the contempt of the populace, was thus hanged, Even 
Caim, abjuring his own right, was forced to swear fealty 
to the rival Caliph, The emblems of the Abbasside Cali- 
phate, robes and turban, ancient jewels, and royal pulpit, 
were sent to Cairo, with Caims formal renunciation of the 
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dignity.^ But the haterul usurpation was not to last long. 
The supporters of Basisiri fell away as Toghril Beg again 
approached; and just a year after his entry the usurper 
fled, and Caim reassumed his office. He continued in 
honour with the Seljuk monarch, who sued for the hand 
of his daughter. At hrst refused, the Sultan obtained it 
in the end, but died shortly after the marriage feast. 

Alp Arslan’s reign which followed, not only extended 
far and wide the spiritual dominion of Caim, but restored 
to Bagdad a seeurity long unknown, and with it again the 
arts of commerce, peace, and learning. But we hear little 
of Caim, who throughout his prolonged Caliphate showed 
himself weak and aimless. He died two years aftcr Alp 
Arslan, and was succeeded by his grandson. 

Muctady, the new Caliph, was honoured by thc Sultan 
Melik Shah, during whose reign the Caliphate was recog- 
nised throughout the extending range of Seljuk conquest. 
Arabia, with the Hoh' cities, now rccovered from the Fati- 
mide grasp, acknowledged again the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Abbassides. The Sultan gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Caliph ; and on the birth of a son, 
dreamed of combining in him at once the Caliph and 
tlie Sultan on a common throne. But the dream was 
fruitless. The lady, dissatished, retired with her infant 
to the court of Ispahan. And the Sultan himself, be- 
coming jealous of the Caliph’s inteiTerence in the affairs of 
state, desired him to refrain and retire to Bussorah ; but 
the death of Melik Shah shortly after, made the command 
inoperative. 

Mustazhir succeeded his father. During his five-and- 
twenty years’ incumbency there wcrc stirring times ; yet 
whether in the history of thc fanatieal strife at home, or of 
the startling Crusade of the Christians in the Syrian lands, 
the Caliph’s name is hardly cver noticed. The Seljuk, 
whose rulc was weakened by intestine broil, cared little for 
the interests of Islam. Towards the close of the fifth 
century A.ii., the Christian arms spread all over Syria. A 

^ The rohes, etc., were sent back \)y Saladin, but the pulpit is said to be 
still in Cairo. 
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boollcss attcmpt was cvcn maclc by Raimond, with 300,000 
Cru.sadcrs, to Tall iipon Bagdad by an castcrn circuit, and 
so indict a dcaclly blow iipon Islam ; bnt thc forcc was 
attackcd by thc cncmy ncar to Tokat, scattcred and ciit 
to picccs, so that but fcw c.scaped. In tlic ycar 492 A.II., 
constcrnation was sprcacl throughout thc land by thc 
capturc of Jcrusalem, ancl crucl trcatment of its inhabitants. 
lh*cachcrs went about proclaiming the sacl story, kinclling 
revenge, and rousing mcn to recovcr from infidcl hands 
thc AIosqiie of Omar, and scene of the Prophet’s heavenly 
Aight. But whatever the success elsewhere, the mission 
failecl in the eastern provinces, which wcre occupicd with 
their own troubles, and morcover cared little for thc Holy 
Land, dominated as it then was by thc Katimidc faith. 
Crowcls of cxiles, drivcn for refuge to Bagdad, and joinecl 
there by thc populace, cricd out for war* against the 
Pranks. But neither Sultan nor Caliph had ears to hear. 
For two Pridays thc insurgcnts, with this cry, stormcd the 
Great mosque, broke the pulpit and throne of the Caliph 
in pieces, and shoutecl down the service. But that was all. 
No army wcnt. 

The Seljuks at this time, engagcd by intcstine war in 
the East, left Bagdad much to itself; and we are startlcd 
by finding Mustarshid, son of the preceding Caliph, oncc 
more seeking inclependence in the fielcl. Risings in Irac 
were at this time rife. Onc was led by the famous but 
unscrupulous general Dubeis, of the Beni Maziad ; in the 
interest of the Sultan were Aksonker Buranky, and Zcnky^ 
hcreafter the terrible foe of the Crusaders. Dubeis, now 
on onc side and now on the other according to the interest 
of the day, joined a rebel brother of the Sultan in a raid 
upon Irac; when the Caliph and Turkish Prefect of Bag- 
dad attacked and put him to Aight. After plundering 
Bussorah, he joined the Crusaders in their attempt upon 
Aleppo, and afterwards incited a young brothcr of the 
Sultan to rebel and niakc a dash upon the capital ; biit the 
Caliph with 12,000 men, anticipating their movcments, put 
them to night. 

A }^ear or two later, the Prcfect of thc cit}*, 
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liiiding thc Caliph iinfriendly and striring to be free, A.II. 447 - 
begged the Sultan to come to Bagdad and set bounds 
to his aggressive attitude. Notwithstanding the Caliph’s Hostilities 
reclamation, and threat to leave his Palace and retire Sultan. 
to the western suburb, the Sultan advanced ; on which 
the Caliph sent an army to seize Wasit, but Zenky, then 521 a.h. 
Governor of Bussorah, drove it back. The Sultan ATehmud 
then occupied the eastern quarter of the city, but still 
the Caliph refused to come to terms. Then there was 
hghting in the streets ; and the Sultan s troops took to 
plundering the palace, when the Caliph (who at this time 
must have had large resources) coming up with 30,000 
troops put them to flight. Indeed, had he not at the 
moment been deserted by one of his Kurdish chiefs, it 
would have gone hard with the Sultan. But shortly after, 

Zenky coming up with heavy reinforcements from l^ussorah, 
so alarmed Mustarshid that he gave in to the Sultan and 
pacihed him by an offering of money and arms. The 
Sultan remained the greater part of the year in Bagdad, 
where he left Zenky as Governor of the city and of all 
Irac. This distinguished warrior grew now into great Career of 
power ; he was given Mesopotamia with all its depend- 
encies, including Mosul, Nisibin and Harran.^ He then 
carried his army into Syria, and with an eye on Syria 
with the view of reducing the Crusaders, having made 
peace with Joscelin, nearly took Damascus and Emessa. 

His powerful name at this time caused great joy in Bagdad, 522 a.h. 
where the people said that at last the Crusaders had 
found men worthy to meet them in the held. Towards the 
end of Mustarshid’s life, however, Zenky fell into diihculty 
owing to the hostility of the Kurds and the Caliph. On 
the death of Sultan Mehmud he was recalled to the Kast 
by the designs of certain rebel members of the Seljuk 527 a.h, 
house, stimulated by the Caliph and Dubeis. Here he '^*' ' * * 

^ When before Nisibin, Timurtash sent a letter by a courier pigeon to 
tell the Governor that he would come to his succour in hye days. The pigeon 
alighted in the camp, and Zenky substituted another letter with twenty instead 
of rive days, and let it go into the town, which was so dispirited that it held 
out no longer. 
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was worstcd aiid obliged to fly bcforc thc Caliph, who 
pLirsucd him to Mosiil, and bcsicc^ed him thcrc but with- 
out succcss for threc months. Hc now rcsumcd opera- 
tions in Syria and in 529 A.ll. laid siegc to Damascus, 
but was induced, partly by thc bravcry of the cncmy, 
partly at the instancc of the Caliph, to whom thc Governor 
had madc some concession in thc public praycrs, to 
relinquish the attempt. Rccalled again by troubles in thc 
east, he was unable to do much against the Crusadcrs till 
after Mustarshid s death. 

Not long after, Mustarshid persuaded Seljuk, a disloyal 
scion of thc Seljuk family, to join him in a campaign against 
thc Sultan Masud himself. IIc attacked the Sultan’s army 
near Hamadan ; but, deserted by his troops, was taken 
prisoner, and pardoned on promising not to quit his Palace 
any morc. Left in the royal tent, howevcr, in the Sultan’s 
absence, he was found murdered, as is supposed, by an 
emissary of the Assassins, who had no love for the Caliph. 
To remove the suspicion from himself, the Sultan threw the 
blame on thc Caliph’s old enemy, Dubeis, and had him put 
to death. Both Mustarshid and Dubeis are praised by their 
contemporaries as poets of no mean name;^ and the Caliph, 
had he held his hand from the temptation of arms (for him a 
dangerous anachronism), might have built up the Caliphate 
by the peaceful arts he was better htted to employ. 

Rashid, following his Father’s steps, made another but 
equally unfortunate attempt at independence. To avenge 
his father’s death, he insulted the Sultan’s envoy who 
came to demand a heavy largess, incited the mob to 
plunder his Palace, and then, supported by Zenky, who 
was equally hostile because of the murder of Dubeis, set 
up a rival Sultan and levied war. The Sultan, Masud, 
hastened to the rcbellious capital, and as the Caliph dared 
not venture outside the walls, laid siege to it. Bagdad, 
well defended by the river and its canals, long resisted 
the attack ; but at last the Caliph and Zenky, despairing 
of success, escaped to Mosul. The Sultan’s power re- 
stored, a council was held, the Caliph deposed, and his 

^ Dubeis is mentioned with distinction in the ]\/ocdmdt Hariri, 
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Lincle, son of Mustazhir, appointed in his stead. Rashid A.II. 4i7- 
fled to Ispahan, where he fell another victim to the 
Assassin’s dagger. 

The continued disunion and contests of tlie Seljiik Muktaly, 
house afforded the new Caliph, Muktafy, opportunity not 
only of maintaining liis authority in Bagdad, but of ex- 
tending it throughout Irac. At the hcad of an organised 
force, he was able to defend the Capital froin various 
attack. But he was ill-advised enough to support the 551 a.h. 
rebellion of a son of the Sultan, who thereupon liimself 
inarched against Bagdad and forced the Caliph to take 
refuge in the eastern quarter, where he was 011 ly saved 
by the recall of thc Sultan to quell a more serious rising 
in the East. Muktafy was, however, again received intoss^A.n. 
favour by the Seljuk, who betrothed himself to one of 
his daughters. During this Caliphate the Crusade was 
raging furiously, and Zenky obtaining high distinction 
as a brave and gencrous warrior both from friend and 
foe. At one time hard pressed, he inade urgent appeal 
for help to Bagdad, where, yielding to popular tumult, 
the Sultan and the Caliph despatched 20,000 men. But 
in the breast neither of the Seljuks, nor of the Caliph, 
nor yet of their Ameers, was enthusiasm ever kindled 
into further effort against the Erank Crusade. 

Muktafy is praised by our annalists as virtuous, able 
and brave. During his Caliphate of five-and-tvyenty 
years, he conducted many minor expeditions against 
enemies in the vicinity, but none deserving any special 
notice. Of the next two Caliphs there is little else to say Mustanjid 
than that they continued to occupy a more or less in- 
dependent position, with a Vizier and courtly surround- Caliphs; 
ings, and supported by a force sufficient for an occasional a?h/^ 
campaign ofbut local and ephcmeral import.^ Meanwhile 

^ I inay notice, however, a eharacteristic scene at the elevation of Mus- 
tanjid. One of Muktafy's wives wished a younger son of whoin she was 
mother to succeed. She gained over inany Ainecrs to her side, and had 
their slave-girls armed with daggcrs to plunge into the new Caliph as he 
visited his fathers remains. He got scent, however, of the plol, and arming 
himself in mail, with a strong following, attacked the women, wounded some, 
drowned othcrs, and placed the son and rebel mother in prisun. 
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Niiriidin and Saladin wcrc pushing thcir \’ictorious arms 
not only against thc Criisadcrs but against thc Isatimidcs 
oT h-gypt. That Dynasty was at last cxtinguishcd, having 
lastcd for two ccnturies and thrce-quartcrs. Their con- 
qucror, Saladin, though himseir an orthodox Moslcm, 
darcd not at the first proclaim thc Simnite faith in thc 
midst of a pcoplc still dcvotcd to the tcnets and practicc 
of the Shic-ite sect. But lie soon found himsclf ablc to 
do so ; and thus thc spiritual suprcmacy of the Abbassidcs 
again prevailed, not only in Syria, but throughout Egypt 
and all its dcpendencics. 






CHAPTER LXXVI 


The Calipii Nasik, iiis Son and Grandson 
575-640 A.IL 1 180-I 243 A.D. 

We now reach an attempt to restore tl.e Caliphate to its Na.sii', 
ancient 7 vle among the nations ; it was but the Aicker of 
an expinng Aame. Nasir, “ Defender of the Kaith/’ not 1180-1225 

A. I). 

only held the Capital in strength, but extended his sway 
into Mesopotamia on the one hand, and into Persia 011 
the other. Ambitious in his foreign polic}% he looked 
to further conquest; selhsh and cruel at home, he 
caused his hrst two Viziers in hts of jealousy to be put 
to death. 

The grand object of his earlier years was to crush the Relations 
Seljuk power, and on its ruins build up his own. For couVof 
this, he fomented rebellion, and took the part, from time 
to time, of discontented branches of the Sultans house. 

At last, the Kliarizm Shah, Takash, at his instigation 
attacked the Seljuk forces, and defeated them, leaying 
Toghril, last of his race, iipon the held. The head of 
the fallen monarch was despatched to the Caliph to be 
exposed in front of the palace at Bagdad. Takash, recog- 
nised now as supreme riiler of the East, conferred on the 
Caliph certain provinces of Persia, heretofore held by the 
Seljuks. In token of his loyalty, Nasir sent by the hand 
of his Vizier to the conqueror a patent of rule and a dress 
of honour. But by a stupid want of tact, the Vizier so 591 a.h. 
irritated the churlish Turk, that he attacked the Caliph’s 
troops and routed them. Thereafter hostile relations, 01* 
at best hollow truce, prevailed between the two for many 
years. The Caliph, to be rid of an obnoxious governor 
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of thc Shahs, against whom hc darccl not lcvy opcn war, 
had him assassinatcd by an cmissary of thc Ismailitcs, 
who having droppcd thcir Alyitc tcncts, but not thc 
daggcr, wcrc now in favour at the court of Bagdad. The 
Shah retaliated by having thc body of Nasir’s Vizicr, who 
dicd on a campaign against him, exhumcd, and thc hcad 
stuck up at Kharizm. Irritatcd at this and other hostile 
acts, the Caliph showed his vexation by treating with 
indignity the pilgrims who camc from thc East undcr the 
Kharizm flag. But beyond such poor rcvenge, hc was 
powerless for any open enmity against a Potentate whosc 
rulc strctched unopposed from thc Jaxartes to thc Persian 
Gulf. 

Mohammed son of Takash, exasperated at the.se pro- 
ceedings, now aimed not simply to crush the temporal 
rule of the Caliph, but by setting up an anti-Caliph of the 
house of Aly, to paralyse his spiritual power as well. A 
council of learned doctors, assembled at Kharizm, accord- 
ingly deposed Nasir as an assassin and enemy of thc 
faith, and nominated a descendant of Aly to the Cali- 
phate, who was prayed for in public and his name struck 
on the coinage of the Eastern empire. l^ollowing up this 
act, Mohammed turned his resistless arms upon Bagdad. 
Nasir in alarm sent a distinguished envoy to plead his 
cause, but he was haughtily rejected, with the assurance 
that the Conqueror was about to instal the worthier scion 
of a worthier house upon his MastePs throne. On this, 
Nasir bethought him of an appeal to Jenghiz Khan, the 
rising Mongol chief, to check Mohammed s progress ; and 
against the pious reclamations of his court, sent an em- 
bassy to him ;— the Defender of tJie Paitli appealing for 
help to the Pagan head of a pagan horde ! It would have 
been all too late, for Mohammed, the Kharizm Shah, had 
already taken PMstern Irac, and Bagdad lay at his mercy, 
when, by the opportune inclemency of an early winter, he 
was forced to return to Khorasan. The Caliph soon 
after found his diplomacy bearing evil fruit. The steppes 
of Central Asia were set in motion by Jenghiz Khan, and 
his hordes put to Aight the Kharizm Shah, who died an 
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cxile in an island or the Caspian. Biit it had been wcll A.ll, 575- 
for the Caliph (as we shall see) if he had left these 
Mongol hosts in their native wilds alone. 617A.11. 

Turning now to tlie Holy Land, we find that Saladin, Nasir 
over and again, when hard pressed by the Criisaders, 
urgently appealed for help to Nasir who, caring for little alone, 
beyond his own aggrandisement, contented himself with 
sending a store of naphtha, with men to use it against the 
invader.s in the field. To Aly, one of Saladin’s sons, who 
in the dissensions of the family sought to recover Damas- 
cus, hc promised help, but it ended in an idle play upon 
the name ;—“ Aly,” he said, “ on the Brophets death had 
no defender ; whilst now the Caliph hims^T is Nasik, that 
is the Defender of Aly.”^ 

There is little more to tell of Nasir. Besides his occa- Nasii-’s 
sional conquests, he held uninterrupteclly Irak Araby from 
Tekrit to the Gulf, of which he is described as having been 
a severe and oppressive ruler. There are instances, how- 
ever, in which when appealed to, he interposed in favour 
of the weaker party,—though jDartl}", no doubt, from the 
fear of too powerfiiI antagonists. His long reign of 
forty-seven years is chieAy marked by ambitious and 
unscrupulous dealings with the Tartar chiefs, and by 
his hazardous invocation of the Mongol hordes, which so 
soon brought his own Dynasty to an cnd. But in his 
day, there was comparative peace at Bagdad ; learning 
Aourished ; schools and libraries werc patronised ; while 
refugcs for the poor, and other works of public interest, 
were encouraged. 

His son and grandson succeedcd Nasir, during the Zahir and 

next eighteen years ; but there is little said of thcm beyond 

that they were mild and virtiious. The Crusades still succeeding 

dragged on their weary course, while the heirs of Saladin 622-^40^’ 

were contending bitterly among themselve.s. The Cali- 

... . 1225-1242 

phate, however, concerned itself littlc with the wars in a.i». 
Syria. It was kept in frequent alarm by the Tartar 
inroads. The Mongols came 011 one occasion as near as 

^ Thc Vizier of this princc was Inothcr of our Aniialist, Ihn al 
.\.thir. 
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A.ll. r.rri- llolwaii and Khanikin, and on anothci* cven to Samiia, so 
that thc tciTificd inhabitants of JLagdad hastcned to put 
their dcrenccs in order. IJut the danger Tor thc momcnt 
passed orr, and peacc still reigncd in thc City. It was but 
thc lull berorc tlic Tatal storm. 


II 









CHAPTER LXXVII 


AIustassbi, the last of the Caliphs 
640-656 A.IL 1242-1258 A.D. 

Ix the year 640 A.ii. Alustassim became Caliph, — name Mustassim 
vainly meaning Hc that tnakcth the Lord hts rcfHgc \—a Caiiph 
weak and miserly creature, in whose improvident hands 640-56 
the Caliphate, even in quieter times, would have Tared ill. ^242-58 
Between the Chief secretary, an ambitious and unprin- 
cipled courtier, and the Vizier, bitter enmity prevailed. 

The Vizier, strange to say, was a Shie~ite; as such he is 
of course denounced by orthodox annalists, who even 
accuse him of seeking relief for his persecuted fellow- 
sectaries b\’ treacherous communication with the Mon- 
gols. Others assign him a more patriotic rolc ; and, 
indeed, we need not to travel beyond the imbecility of 
the Caliph and the demoralisation of his now shrunken 
kingdom, for the causes of impending ruin. 

Of Mustassim himself therc is little to relate. As iiis 
characteristic of his meanness, we are told that he appro- 
priated the state jewels of the Chief of Kerak, who with 
difficulty obtained their partial restitution by proclaiming 
the Caliph s dishonesty before the assembled pilgrims at 
Alecca. His inAuence was felt, however, somewhat in 
Egypt. The Abbasside faith being now recognised there, 
the Sultan sought and obtained at Mustassims hands 
recognition of his title and the insignia of investiture. 

The Caliph also repeatedly interposed to mediate between 
thc Ruler of Damascus and the Sultan of Kgypt.^ It was 

’ ^Vhcn appealed lo by the two rlval claimants, he bcnl one of them a knife 
with jasmin decoralions as pre)of of his good will, but the robcs of installalion 
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Tor hi.s intcre.st to hcl]) towarcl.s thc c.stablisliment of a 
stable gocerninent, sucli as thc Ayubite, in Syria, which 
inight shiclcl the Calipliate Troin its impcncling fatc. J)ut 
it was all too late. 

Aleanwhile, as a tigcr watching its prcy, thc Alongol 
was prcparing from afar for the fatal irruption on thc fair 
l^rocinces of the W^cst. Alustassim hacl been now thirteen 
years on the throne, when Holagu proclaimecl a campaign 
against the Ismailians, ancl invitccl all to join in crushing 
thc hatcful race. Thc call met with no rcsponse from 
the Calipln In the foIlowing ycar, the ovcrthrow of the 
Ismailian power left thc Conqueror frce for his clesigns on 
the farther west. Thc state of J^agclacl may be surmisecl 
at this timc from its bcing the theatre of unceasing strifc 
bctwcen the tuo hostile ministers alreacly namcd, who 
acciisecl eacli the other of treason. The Secretary went 
so far as cven to rise against thc Caliph himself, ancl, with 
the mob at his back, forcc his hancl not only to cieclare 
him blameless, but to have his name recited in the I^ublic 
prayers. 

Just then, Holagu, who was resting at 1 Iamadanj..sent 
a threatening embassy to Ikagdad. Tirst, he upbraided 
Alustassim for having failed to aicl in the campaign against 
the Ismailians, as the enemies of mankind. Now, therc- 
forc, he baclc him to razc the clefencc.s of Tagdad ; and 
commanded that, to learn his will, he must forthwith 
repair in person to his Court, or else send his Vizicr and 
chief officers for the purpose ; — which donc, he was ready 
to Ieave Alustassim in secure possession of what he had. 
The foolish Caliph in reply descanted on the multitudcs 
ready to hasten for the defence of thc Yicegerent of thc 
Prophet; and while declining to clismantle the city, sent 
an Envoy with prc.sents and an otherwisc soft rcply. An 
immediate aclvance was the sole rcs])onse oT Holagu. 

Thc helpless C'aliph, persuacled by his Vizicr, liad 

lie declincd to send lill arierwards. IIc was opposed lo remale ritlers. On 
one occasion, the (^iieen was eleeated to be Sultan of Egypl, and ihe Caliph, 
when asked for his recognition, replied ihat if ihe Ameers could rmd no man 
eqiial lo the diily, he would send them one. 
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already marshalled an embassy of submission, whcn the A.ll. filO- 
Secretary and excited populace forced him instead to send 
a letter of dehance to thc Connueror, reminding him of 

11111 1 aiid 

the Saffarides’ fate, and of others who had dared attack sackccl, 
the “City of peace.” Thc warning was not without cffect 
upon thc superstitious Mongol, whose fears wcre now 
excited, and now quelled, by his astrologers. At last, 
satished of the safety of the enterprise, he made his Tartar 
hordes, from every side, converge upon the fated City. 

There the weakling at one moment wildly sought to 
gather troops for its defence ; at another sent offers of 
a yearly tribute to his enemy. lkver and anon he looked 
for some ready fortune, such as had saved in likc case his 
predecessors, and expected evcn the hand of Heaven to 
interpose. In the hrst month of 656 A.II. the Mongols 
routed a column which held Anbar, and pursucd thc few i. 656A.11. 
survivors to the western quarter of the City. Shortly 
after, Molagu himself, marcliing down the eastern bank, 
attacked thc opposite quarter. In vain thc Calij^h sent 
his sons to plead for mercy: in vain hc deputed the Vizicr 
to seek for terms. All that could be wrung from the 
conqueror was safety for thc chief inhabitants. Holagu 
had already stormed part of the city when hc sent for thc 
Commander-in-chief of thc Caliph and his Sccretary to 
arrange for the cessation of hostilities. They went, biit, 4 thof 
notwithstanding promise of safe-conduct, wcre put to 
death, with all their followers. Nothing remained tll'yi^ych 
Mustassim but to go forth himself, which he did, the ^ ^ 
beeinniim of the second month, folIowed by his sons and 
the leading Citizens. They were received with outward 
courtt sy, The Caliph and his sons were remanded to a 
tent ; and the inhabitants warned to quit the City, which 
woukl then be given up to plunder. The wretched Caliph, 
following in the Tyrant’s suite, was forced to witness the 
sacking of his palace, and therc point out his hidden 
treasures with goldcn ingots of untold weight. After 
many days of rapine and conllagration, Holagu put an Last of thc 
end to the pillage, and took the City for his own. IMus- 
tassim, now in the Mongohs way, was put to death in the deaih. 
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iniclcllc oT tlic .sccond month, 656 A.II., with all thc 
mcmbcrs oT thc housc on whom hancls coiilcl bc laich 
And so, suffcring a fatc similar to that which fivc 
ccnturies beforc it haci itself inhictccl on thc Omcyyads, 
thc Abbassidc dynasly came to a \'iolcnt and untimcly 
cncl. 





CHAPTER LXXVin 


TiIE SO-CAEEEl) CaEIPHATE UNDER TIIE MaMEEUKES 

OF EOYrT 


659-926 A.IE 1261-1520 A.D. 

The Caliphate, long in hopelcss decrepitudc, had now Musu-insir, 
disappeared, and there remained no possibility of 'ts re- 
vival. But a shadow survived in Esrypt,—a race of mock-659^.11. 
Caliphs, having the naine without the substance ; a mere ^ 
spectre as it were, Shortly after his accession to the 
throne, Beibars, hearing that a scion of Abbasside descent 
survived in Syria, conceived the design of setting him up 
as Caliph, and of receiving at his hands a spiritual bless- 
ing and title to the Sultanate. Sought out from his 
hiding, tlie Abbasside was brought to Cairo. At his 
approach, the Sultan with his Court went forth in pomp 
to meet him. Even the Jews and Christians had to 
foIlow in the train, bearing the Book of the law, and the 
Evangel, in their hands. Soon after this, Miistansir 
Caliph-nominate, robed in gorgeous apparel, girt with 
the sword of State and mounted on a white steed, was 
installed in the office, and sworn fealty to by Beibars, his 
Ameers, and the people ; which functIon ended, there was 
read from the pulpit a pompous patent by the Caliph, 
conferring on Beibars the sovereign title, and impressing 
upon him the duty of warring for the faith, and other 
obligations which Mustansir now devolved upon him. 

Then, with sound of trumpet and shouts of joy, the Royal 
procession wended its way through the streets back to 
the Palace;—the Caliph following the Sultan on horse- 
back,—all the rest on foot. 
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.\ rcw months iater, Bcibars rcsolvcd to rcinstatc his 
so-callcd C\aliph in Ba^dad, and accoinpanicd him for 
this cnd to Damascus, witli an army. Thcrc, liowcYcr, 
thc Mosul chicfs, who wcrc to havc joincd thc c.xpcdition, 
warncd Beibars of j)ossiblc dangcr to himsclf from a 
rcsuscitatcd Caliphate; and so, withdrawing from thc 
cntcrprise, thc Sultan suffcrcd his Protc^gc to pursue his 
march with a diminishcd following, composcd chicAy of 
Bcdouin clans. The IMongol govcrnor of I^agdad mct thc 
forcc at Ilit, dcfcated the Caliph, and left him dead 
upon the hcld. So ended iMustansir, his high titlc of thc 
Hcavcnly Conqiicror notwithstanding. 

Thc following year, Beibars secured another scion of 
Abbasside desccnt, and installed him as Caliph, but now 
on an altogether diffcrent footing, — that, namely, of a 
pricstl}' attendant at his Court, or as we inight s.ay a 
high Ecclesiastic, to give at each succcssion his benedic- 
tion and forinal title to the throne, and also to lead the 
Public prayers. A mere creature of the Court, he was 
lodged, morc or less under survcillance, in the citadel, 
and occupied a quitc dependent, and in the main servile, 
placc. 

The succession of such Egyptian Cali])hs was main- 
tained iinbrokcn in the same line, on the nomination of 
the Sultan of the day, throughout the dynasty of the 
^Mamelukes, which for two centuries and a half forms onc 
of the most painful episodes of tyranny and bloodshed in 
the history of the world. During this long period we 
hear little of these Caliphs, excepting in so far as it 
devolved upon them to cnthrone each new Sultan, and 
validate his title with the sanction, as it were, of the 
^loslem church. The Caliph also presided at the public 
prayers, in which his name was pronounced after that 
of the reigning IMonarch. Beyond this, the notices are 
sparse and rare, and for the most part unimportant. Ilere 
we read of a Caliph carried in the Sultan s train to witness 
his conquests, or perchance with him to be taken captive 
by the enemy ; anon we hear of another imprisoned by 
his Sovereign, or it may be deposcd and exiled for intcr- 
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fering in the affairs of ^State, or conspiring against the A.II. 050- 
throne. But once, \ve find a Caliph himself elevated to ‘ 
the Sultanate ; not, ho\vever, in virtue of his office, and 
but for half a )"ear. Xo\v he is preaching a holy war 
against the Mongols or Osmanlies ; again he is employed 
in the more htting task of mediating peace, or heading a 
procession of Moslems, Jews, and Christians, each hold- 
ing aloft their scriptiires, and praying for deliverance from 
thc plague. In the eighth century of the Hegira, the 
C'aliph, in companywith the Sultan, received a deputation 
bearing precious gifts, from Mohammed son of Toghluk, 
who prayed for a patent of investitiire from him, and for 
the mission of a Doctor of Abbasside hneage to instruct 
his Indian subjects in the faith, But, whether in honour 
or in neglect, we seldom hnd the so-called Caliph, 
throughout these 260 years, other than the tool and 
servant of the Ruler of the day. 

But a new power now rose in the ICast, which was Rise of ihe 
soon to crush the Mameluke dynasty, that namely of the 
Osmanlies.^ Like other hordes that overspread the West, 
these, in the seventh century of the Hegira, issued from 
the steppes of Central Asia beyond the Caspian. In the 
eighth century they achieved the conquest of Asia Minor, 
and eventually crossing the Bosphorus, planted the 
crescent on the walls of Byzantium. 

After a long strugglc on the plains of Syria, the Who con- 
Mameluke arms hnally gave place to the Osmanly. In 
the year 022 A.H., on the fateful held of Merj Dabik, the 

^ g 22 A. H. 

Egyptian troops suffered defeat, and Kansuweh, the lasti^i^A.D. 
but one of the Mamclukes, was left on the held. The 
remnants fled to Damascus ; but the Caliph Mutawakkil, 
who had follo\ved in Kansuwehs train, waited on Selim 
the conqueror at Aleppo, and was by him courteously 
received. Tumanbeg, the last of the Egyptian dynast3% 
vainly endeavoured to resist the advance of his enem}', 
whose offers of peace were rejected Oji the Egyptian 
j)lain of Ridaniah his troops were Anally deitated, about 

^ So callcd froni Othman (pronounced in ihe West Osniau)^ son of Krtogral, 
who settled in Asia iMinor in ihe lalter half of Lhe seeenth century, a.h. 
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the clo.sc of 923 A.ll.; ancl on thc hrst day.s of thc Tollow- 
ing ycar, Selim madc liis triiimphal cntry into Cairo, 
with thc Caliph in his train. Thcrc Mntawak'kil iiscd his 
inhiiencc with thc Conqueror to stay thc tumult and 
rapinc raging in thc city, and to savc the Mamelukc 
chicfs, of whom some thousands fell victims to Osmanly 
iiate. Thc Sultan, who had Hcd across thc Xilc, was bc- 
traycd by a Bedouin chicf, whosc protection he had 
sought, and put to death. 

'rhns came to an end the dark and haterul Mameliike 
rulc. Selim rested eight months in Cairo, abandoning 
himself to a course of dissipation, of which even a Mame- 
luke might have been ashamcd. He then returned to 
Constantinople, and with other Egyptians carried Muta- 
wakkil also with him. There at hrst he was held as 
Caliph in high honour and esteem ; but this he gradually 
forfeited by a graceless and unworthy life. Two or three 
years later, convicted of the misapproj^iriation of property 
committed to his trust in Egypt, he was cast into conhne- 
ment in the fortress of Saba Kuliat. Selim’s successor, 
Soleiman, set him at liberty, and allowed him to return 
to the Capital, where he lived for a time on a miserable 
pittance. Shortly after, he resigned his rights into the 
hands of the Osmanly monarch, and rctired into Egypt. 
\Ve hear no more of him but that he joincd a rising there 
929 A.H., and died in the year 945. Thus cnded the last 
shadow of the Abbasside Caliphate. 

In virtue of Mutawakkirs cession of his title, the 
Osmanly Sultans make pretension not only to the 
sovereignty of the Moslem world, but to the Caliphate 
itself,—that is, to the spiritual, as well as political, power 
held by the Successors of the Prophet. Were there no 
other bar, the Tartar blood which Aows in their veins would 
make the claim untenable. Even if their pedigree by 
some very Aattering hction could be traced up to Coreishite 
stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism. The 
Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad. The illusory 
resuscitation by the Mamelukes was a lifeless show; thc 
Osmanly Caliphate, a dream. 
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In gathering up the more important points of this histoi*}', The 
it is to me clcar that the palmiest da}’s of Islam, after thosc bett?rVhan 
of Abu Bekr and Omar, wcre the Omc}yad. Muavia Ahbas- 
and W^elid are not eclipsed b}' either Hariin or Mamiin. dyiTsty. 
The tendency of the annals on which we are dependent, 
written as they were under the inhuence of Abbasside 
siipremacy, is to exalt that dynasty at the expense of the 
Omeyyad. Still, with all its adventitious colouring, the 
Abbasside reign pales before thc glory of the Omeyyad 
which, by its conquests, laid broad the foundations of 
Islam in the East and in the W est. Moreover, the whole- 
sale biitcheries, cold - blooded murders, and treacheroiis 
assassinations, which cast a lurid Hght on the court of 
SahTah and his successors, hnd, as a whole, no counterpart 
among the Ome}yads. And if we regard the environment 
of the Throne, although some of the Omeyyads were 
dissolute to the last degree, and sometimes criiel also, 1 
should incline to strike thc balance, even as regards 
morality, in favoiir altogether of Damascus. Thc history 
of the Abbassides can bring nothing to compare with the 
exemplary lives of Omar II, or of Hisham ; and, whether 
from the point of natural law, or of Moslem obligation, 
the scandals of Bagdad without doubt cast into the shade 
anything that can be charged against Darnascus. 

The chicf reason for the supcriority of the Omeyyads Arab 
was the manl}% frugal, and hardy habit of the Arab nation seTrerof^^ 
on whom they leant. These formed the main staple oft)meyyad 

^ ♦ ^rctilri0ss 

their court, their ministers, their generals and associates. 
Conquest and spoil of war had already heated them, long 

(>03 
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bcforc tlicir fall, to liixuriou.s living and \()luj)tiiou.s indul- 
gcncc Hut cvcn so, thc lovc of dcscrt lifc, indigcnous in 
thc Arab, was to somc cxtcnt corrcctivc of thc laxity 
and dcmoralisation now crccping ovcr thc Moslcm world. 
Undcr thc Abbassidcs all was cliangcd. Chicf commands, 
both civil and military, fcll rapidly into thc hands of 
Turkish and Tcrsian adv'cnturcrs. Thc Arabs, too, in 
rank and hlc, wcrc as a rulc disbandcd ; and thc Impcrial 
forccs rccruitcd from thc tribcs of Ccntral Asia or from 
thc Berbcrs of thc WTst. And so the Arabs, — thosc that 
yet maintained their simplicity and vigour uncontaminated 
by city life, — rctircd to the Dcsert; read}", instcad of as 
heretofore the ])rop and pillar of thc Caliphate, to follow 
any outlaw, Zenj 01* Carmat, appcaling to thcir innate lo\^c 
of rapine, la\\'lessness, and plunder. 

Tlic inAuence of Persia affectcd thc spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and philosophical dcvclopment of the \ation. 
Wdiile, on thc one hand, it enervated and tendcd to 
demoralise the “ City of Peacc,” on thc other, with the 
help of Greecc, it introduced the era of science, pliilo- 
sophy, and art, which formed the glory of Mamun and his 
immediate successors, and overshado\ved the more sub- 
stantial, though less lustrous grandeur of the Omeyyad 
line. Pcrsian inAuence \\'as also strongly in fa\'Oiir of 
Shie-ite doctrine and transcendental philosophy. The 
countries in which Arabs mostly spread and settled, and 
where consequently Arab sentiment most prevailed, are 
still those devoted to the Orthodox faith as set forth by 
its four great Doctors. WTere there has been inclination 
to diverge, it has been, not in the direction of Alyite 
doctrine, but of the Kharejite schism, — that namely which 
takes its stand 011 the simplicit}^ of the faith as first 
dclivered by the Prophet. Revivals foIIow a corresponding 
course. Amongst the Orthodox, the quickened spirit 
shows itself in implicit return to the letter of the Coran ; 
in the protest against forms and superstitions inconsistent 
with the sacred text ; in outbursts of zeal to “ fight in the 
“ ways of the Lord; and gencrall}", in a tendency (as 
amongst thc W^ahabies) towards the ancient tenets of 
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Kharejite theocracyc Ainong the Shieas, on the other 
hand, the spirit of revival breaks oiit in a wild and 
mystical devotion, Soofee or Motazelite; and in the pro- 
fane extravagancies of the divine Imamate or othor 
emanation of the Deity. Persia remains thc only im- 
portant nation devoted to the Shiea faith. In India, 
the Emperors, being of Turkish blood, were generally 
of the Sunnie faith. They encouraged the immigration 
of vast crowds of Arabs from their native soil, especially 
from the Holy cities, who were strictly orthodox ; and 
so throughout Ilindustan the Soonnie has always over- 
shadowed thc Shiea.^ 

Betwccn Turkey and Persia there .s also a broad Bittei- 
distinction in rcspect of tolerance. The Osmanlies, 
notwithstanding close contact with cnlightened nations, the two. 
are, in virtue of their orthodoxy, intolerant of the least 
divergence from the faith ; while Persia, following in the 
wake of the Motazelite Caliphs, is less impatient of other 
creeds, and inore amenable to outer influence.“ In other 
respects, too, thc ancient sentiment dividing Soonnic 
and Shiea is as bitter now as at the time when Aly 
ciirsed Muavia, and Muavia cursed Aly, in the daily 
Public service.^ The hopelcss schism has tended to slacken 
the progress of Islam, and abate its aggressive force. 

Thus recently, when a deadly blow was aimcd at the 
head of the IMoslcm cmpire on this side the Bosphoriis, 
the sectarians of Persia, through hatc and jealousy of the 
Soonnie creed, declined to rally round the banner of the 
Crescent; and, indeed, so far as any help or sympathy 
from Shieas went, Islam might lia^e been blotted out 
of Europe altogether. Thc Soonnie scorns the Shie-ite ; 

^ Soonuics ai-c those who hold by thc Sunual, or precedent, estaldished by 
the practice of Mahomet, as handed down by tradition. They also rccognise 
the title of the first ihree Caliphs, whicb the Shicas deny. 

- The bigotry of the Persians appcars inostly in inatters of purirication, 
remnants perhaps of thcir ancient biith. Paths and .Mosques are polluted by 
the presence of an infidel. Curious, also, that ihc Persians to this day curse 
Mamun as the poisoncr of Aly-ridha, his son-in-law, and iise liis name as a 
term of abuse. See above, p. 503* 

^ P. 2S6. 
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aiid thc Shie-itc in his turn spits on the ^ravcs of thosc 
great Caliphs, Omar and Abu Bekr, to whom lie owes it 
that Islam spread thus marvellously, nay, even that it 
survived thc birth. 

The Islam of to-day is substantially thc Islam we 
havc sccn throughout this history. Swathcd in the bands 
of the Coran, the Moslem faith, imlike thc Christian, is 
powerless to adapt itself to varying time and place, kccp 
pacc with the march of humanity, direct and purify the 
social life, or elevate mankind. Krecdom, in the propcr 
sense of the word, is iinknown; and this apparently, 
because in the body politic, the spiritual and the secular 
are hopelessly confounded. Hence we fail of hnding 
anywhere the germ of popular government or approach 
to free and liberal institutions. Thc nearest thing to such 
was the brotherhood of Islam; but that, as a controlling 
power, was conhned to the Arab race, and, with its domi- 
nancy, disappeared. Thc type and exemplar of Moslem 
rule is the absolute and autocratic monarch alternating 
at times with the licence of lawless soldiery. The only 
check upon the despot is the law of thc Coran, e.xpounded 
by thc learned, and enforced by the sentiment, or it may 
bc by thc uprising, of thc nation, 

Nor has there been any changc in thc conditions of 
social life. Polygamy and servile concubinage are still 
as ever the curse and blight of Islam. By these may 
the unity of the household at any timc be brokcn; thc 
purity and virtue weakcned of the family tie ; the vigour 
of the upper classes sapped ; and thc Throne itself liablc 
to doubtful or contested succession. As to female slavery 
the Moslem will not readily abandon an indulgencc 
recognised by his scripturc. Its inAuence on thc master 
is really more to be deprecatcd than on the wretched 
subject of the institution. IIowevcr much domestic 
slavery is ameliorated by thc kindly inAuenccs which 
in Moslem lands surround it, still the licence of servile 
concubinage fixes its withcring grasp with more dam- 
aging effect on thc owner of thc slavc than on the slavc 
hcrseir 
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Hardly less evil is tlie one-sided power of divorce, at Divorce. 
the mere word and will of the husband. Hanging over 
every household like the sword of Damocles, it must 
affect the tone of society at large ; for, even if seldom 
put in force, it cannot fail, as a potential inAuence, to 
weaken the marriage bond and to lower the dignity and 
self-respect of woman. 

Nor is it otherwise with the Veil, and such domestic The veil. 
injimctions of the Coran as exclude woman from her 
legitimate place and function in social life, The exclusion 
may, indeed, be little loss to her. But by this unreason- 
able law, mankind at large, beyond the Harem s threshold, 
loses the grace and brightness of the Lex, and purifying 
inAuence of their presence. Hence the cheerless aspect of 
Moslem outdoor life,and the drear austerity of theirsocial 
gatherings. Opinion may differ as to the interdict 011 
games of chance, and even the moderate use of wine. 

The double prohibition has no doubt tended to aggravate 
the gloom and gravity we speak of; but it may gladly be 
admitted that the absence of intemperance,—though with 
too frequent exception (as in this history we have seen) 
in the upper classes,—is a spectacle in Mahometan lands 
much to be commended. 

The institutions just noticed form an integral part of Inimo- 
the teaching of Islam. They are boiind up in the charter 
of its existence. A reformed faith that should question 
the divine authority on which they rest, or attempt by 
rationalistic selection or abatement to ehect a change, 
would be Islam no longer. That they tend to keep the 
Moslem nations in a backward, and in some respects 
barbarous, state, cannot be doubted. It is still true that, 
as at Damascus, Bagdad, and Cordova, an era of great 
prosperity has at times prevailed. Commerce and specu- 
lation (the law of iisury notwithstanding) were at such 
times advanced ; the arts of peace were cultivated ; national 
prejudice was to some e.xtent lessened, and liberality of 
sentiment proinoted, by travel and intercourse with other 
peoples; while literature, science, and philosophy were 
prosecuted with marveIIous success. But it was all short- 
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Iivccl, bccaiisc civiIisation, not pcnctrating tlic family, was 
siipcrncial. It failc(l to lcavcn clomcstic lifc. Thc cankcr- 
worm of ])olygamy, divorcc, seiwilc concubinagc, and thc 
vcil, lay at the root. Ancl society, withering undcr 
thc infiucnce of thcsc, rclapscd into scmi - barbarism 
again. 

llo\vfar Throughout this work wc hav'e often mct with viituc 
is re^pons- aiicl iiobility, and acknowleclgccl thcm gladly, whether in 
ibie Tor ihe placcs higli oi* low. But it has also been a duty, cspccially 
in in thc lattcr half of thc volume, to threacl our painful way 

hisiory, jj-j labyriuths of bloodshcd ancl iniquit}% and through 
purlicus of Courts thc sink of prohigacy, treachcry, and 
vicc. It may be difficult to say how far thc trcc is here to 
be judged by the fruit ; in othcr words, what of all this is 
due to the crecd, ancl what to other causes, and e\*cn in 
spite of thc creed. But, this difficulty notwithstanding, 
the conclusion can scarcely fail to force itself upon the im- 
partial reader, that much of the dark retrospect is legiti- 
mate result of the laws and institutions just describecl. 
In one respect, indeed, there is no room for doubt; ancl 
that is in respect of intolcrance ancl religious warfare. 
It is by direct command of his Master that the Moslem 
hghts against the Jew and Christian “ imtil they pay 
“ tribute with the hand, and are humbled ” ; and it is by 
a like command that he attacks thc Heathen even to 
the bitter cnd. “ Kight against the Idolaters,” is the 
command which the Moslem holds clivine, —“ \Vheresoever 
“ ye find them ; take them capti\*e, besicge them, and lie 
“ in w^ait for them in every ambush.” lf Christian nations 
have too often drawn the sword in propagation of their 
faith, it w^as in direct contravention of their Master’s 
w’ord,—“ If My kingdom were of this world, then would 
“ My servants hght; . . . but now is My kingdom not 
“ from hence.” Far different is the Moslem’s case. Tribcs 
and peoples for ages rushed into thc battlcfield, fulfilling 
what they believed their Makers law “ to fight in thc ways 
of the Lord ” ; and as its immediatc effect, thc w^orld was 
drenched in blood from the Medicerranean to the Caspian 
Sea, ancl multitudes of men and w’omen taken captive, 
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and as such lield in slavery. Yet with all this, how true 
has come the Saviour’s other word, —“ All they that take 
“ the sword shall perish with the sword.” At last the 
Crescent wanes before the Cross. 

For now the political ascendency of the faith is doomed. 
Every year witnesses a sensible degree of subsidence. In 
the close connection of the spiritual with the civil power, 
this cannot but ahect the prestige of the religion itself; 
but nevertheless the religion maintains, and will no doubt 
long continue to maintain, its hold upon the people 
singularly unimpaired by the decline of its ]:)olitical 
supremacy. 

As regards the spiritual, social, and oogmatic aspect 
of Islam, there has been neither progress nor material 
change. Such as we found it in the days of the Caliphate, 
such is it also at the present day. Christian nations may 
advance in civilisation, freedom, and morality, in philo- 
sophy, science, and the arts, but Islam stands still. And 
thus stationary, so far as the lessons of the history avail, 
it will remain. 
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1S5 note, 244 uoie, 514. 

.\1 .Sunh, 85. 

.Ala, military leader, 17; Resident at 
AIondzir’s court, 35 ; reduces the 
province of Pahrein, 35, 36; 177, 17S, 
256. 

.Albera, 424. 

.Aleppo, 51, 140, 152, 274, 341, 3S4, 
472, 5S6, 601. 

.\lexandria, 151, 169 and uote', capilii- 
lation of, 172; 175, 176, 214, 217, 

507, 529- 

.\lgezira, 369 and /loie 3. 

.Ali Bey, his description of Oinar’s 
mosque, 146 uote. 

.Allis, battle of, 55, 56 ; 9^ 

Aly, his traditionary claim to the Cali- 
phate, 5 and /loic 2 ; 14, iS, 63 i/oie, 
86, 87, 130, 167, 197, 199, 2CO, 205 
sqq.,2i I ; 223, 229; upbraids Othman, 
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“33 ’ “37 ^ll' ’ elected Caliph, 24S ; 
declines to punisli the regicides, 249, 
250; appoints new governors, 251 ; 
lelter to AIuavia, 251 ; proclainis a 
campaign against Muavia, 253 ; mar- 
ches against the rel)el armv at I>us- 
sorah, 257, 261, 262; at the ‘M:)attle 
of the Camel,” 264, 265 ; transfers 
the seat of government from Medina 
to Kufa, 26S ; invades Syria, 274 
sqq. ; at the hattle of Sihin, 276 ; 
consents to arbitration, 279 ; retires 
to Kufa, 280; the Kharejites rebel 
against him, 282 ; his reception of 
the arbitrators’ judgment, 2S6 ; 
curses Muavia, 2S6 ; defeats the 
Kharejites, 290 ; collapse of Syrian 
expedition, 292 ; loses Kgypt, 293 ; 
puts down a rebellion in Bussorah, 
294, 295 ; f|uells Khirrit’s rel)ellion, 
296 ; repels Syrians, 298 ; concludes 
treatv with Muavia, 299, 300; assas- 


sinated, 302, 30^^ 


dren, 303 and jwtc 


wives and chil- 
character, 304 ; 


3 ^ 2 , 

33S: 


3S2, 

395 

52S, 


his name cursed, 307, 30S, 

410; 321 )iote \ his chair, 
iiote, 396, 420, 437, 439, 510, 

566, 582 uotc. 

Aly, governor o^ Fars, 341» 

Aly, son of Saladin, 593. 

Aly, uncle of Abu Jafar, 453. 

Aly Asghar (son of Ilosein), 326, 327. 
Aly Baba, 530. 

Aly ibn Isa, 4S5, 486, 491. 

Aly-ridha, 501, 502, 503, 513, 605 iwte 

2m 

Amcer ul Omra, 571, 572, 576. 
Amghisia, sacking of, 57. 

Amid, 557. 

Amida, 154. 

Amin, 477, 482, 486: his breach whh 
Mamun, 48S ; deposes Mamun, 490 ; 
dissipated character, 491 ; deposed, 
492 ; slain, 496. 

,^\.mir ^Abul Tufeil, last of the “ Com- 
panions,” 391 /wte 2. 

Ammar, 191, 202, 207 and uote, 236, 
267 uotc 2, 275, 276 uote I ; his 
death, 277. 

Amr (son of 1 losein), 327. 

Amr, son of Yacub (Saftaride), 55 ^* 
.\mr ibn Leith, 556. 

Amr ibn Madekerib, poet and Arab 
chief, 3S, 39 ’ HL iK- 
Amr ibn Sad, 324 and uote, 325, 

338- 

Amr ibn Said, 341 ; his murder, 342 
and uote, 357. 

i\mru, 13? 17’ 3^' ^^5 68, 69» 7®j 75? 
106, 107, 139, 144, 145? 146, 153 ’ 
165, 166, 169; invades Egypt, 170 
sq. ; marches on Alexandria, 172 ; 


his government of Egypt, 173 sq. ; 
his mosque, 173 and uote \ his hrm 
rule, 187; 197, 214; superseded in 
Egypt, 215 ; 216, 270, 271 ; com- 
mands the army against Aly, 274 
sqq. ; appointed one ot the umpires, 
279 ; overreaches i\ly’s umpire, 285 ; 
conquers Egypt for Muavia, 293 ; 
302, 309. 

Aonuria, 214. 

Anbar, 61, 63, 440, 444, 445, 447, 

597- 

Anbasa, 408. 

Ancyra, 472, 479. 

Anis, 349. 

‘AAnsar,” men of Medina, 7 and uote, 
31, 200, 470. 

Antioch, 140, 151, 152, 354, 552. 

‘‘.Apology” of A 1 Kindy, 153 uote, 1S5 
uote, 244 uote. 

Aposlasy, perpetual discredit attached 
to, 46. 

Arabia, insurrection throughout, 12 
sqq.\ apostasy of, 17; expeditions 
against the apostates in, 17 sqq.\ 
restoration of peace in, 41, 43 ; ex- 
pulsion of Christians and Jews from, 

'57, 158; 297, 5^3- 537. 574, SSj- 

Arabs ; 12 ; their relapse into apostasy, 
17, 19; submission to Mahomet’s 
successor, 19 sqq. ; sullenness after 
their reclamation to Islam, 43 ; tribal 
jealousies, 44 ; foreign war kindles 
iheir loyalty to Islam, 44, 45 ; they 
become the aristocracy of Islam, 46, 
160; slaves set free by Omar, 46; 
their ascendency aherwards supple- 
mented by Turks and Persians, 47 ; 
Christian Arabs in the Greek army, 
73; their settlements at Bussorah 
anrl Kufa, 134 sqq., 14S ; share in 
the spoils of war and revenues, 15S, 
159 ; registration, 159, 161 ; vasl 

exodus from Arabia, 162 ; famine, 
164 ; hostility against thc Coreish, 
210 sq., 229 ; cast off by the Abbas- 
sides, 436 ; lose pre-eminence, 468. 

Arahrt, Mount, 226, 345. 

Arbitration at Siffin, 279 sq. 

Arcam, 314. 

Ardebil, 517. 

Ardshir, king of Persia, 55. 

Arish, 170. 

Arles, 408. 

Armenia, 152, 214, 313, 314, 353, 354, 
36S, 378,406,416,464,479,517, 

530, 535- 

Armorium, 519. 

Artabun, Greek commander, 144, 145, 
171. 

Asad, the Beni, 21, 23, iiS. 

Asad, 395, 400, 403? 404- 


co 
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Ashnth ihn Cays, c]iicf of ihe lieni 
Kinda, 30 : his treachery, 40 ; spared 
hy Alni Ijekr, 41, 86 ; inairied to a 
sister of Abu T.ekr, 41; ili, 154, 
J70. 

Ashnas, 519. 

Ashras, 400. 

Ashiar, 230, 231, 232, 269, 274 and 
I, 277, 278, 279, 280 ; Iiis dcath, 

293. 

Asia Minor, 140, 152, 1S7, 214, 353, 
36S, 378, 405, 466, 472, 479, 50S, 
51S, 530. 535. 54 K 552. 565. 601. 
Asini, his va]our at Cadesiya, iiS, 119, 
121 ; 12S, 267 /ro/e 2. 

Asini, 403. 

Asma, one of *\hu BekCs \vives, S4, 
S6. 

Asina, Ayeshaks sister, 267 /lo/e i, 345, 

346. 

.\ssassins (fanatic sect), 566 and /lo/e, 
567, 5SS, 5S9. 

Astorga, 371. 

Asturias, 390. 

.\s\vad, the “ \Ailed Prophet,” 12, 3S. 
Atamish, vizier, 535, 536. 

Aus, the Beni, 4, 7, 44. 

Avignon, 40S, 409. 

.\yesha (^lahornetks favourite \vife), l, 
2, S, S6, 159 iioie I, 196, 200, 203, 
244 ; seeks to rerenge the death of 
( 3 thinan, 255 ; stirs up sedition at 
Mecca, 255 ; accompanies the relie] 
army in its march upon Bussorah, 
256-260: at the “ baltlc of the 
Came],” 264 ; retires to 3 Iecca and 
then to Medina, 267; death, and 
anecdotes about her, 267 and uoie 2 ; 
293 uoie, 311 uoie, 314, 344 uoie 2, 
529. 5 ^ 2 . 

Ayla, 66, 165, 166. 

Azd, the Beni, 363, 403. 

Azerbijan, 1S4, 1S5, 213, 222, 416, 

423,465.473,50S, 517,529,559, 

577 - 

Azrackites, the, 347, 350. 

Baalbek, 139, 298, 41S. 

Babek, brigand, 50S and uoie^ 517, 
51S and uoie, 524. 

Babkia], 540, 542, 545, 546. 

Babylon, 51, 52; battle of, 79, So; 
125, 126. 

Backie, Medina burying-ground, 200, 
457 * 

Baghdad, 97, 126, 149; immoraiity in, 
196 uoie^ 45S ; founding of the new 
city of, 459-461 ; 467, 468 uoie 2, 
470, 474, 475, 478, 4S6, 491 ; be- 
sieged, 494 ; 500, 504, 523. 527, 535 
543 W-, 549 , 566, 569, 571, 
573 , 577 59 ^* 


537- 

Bahli, 388 uoie 2. 

Bahman, Persian general, 54, 55, 91, 

93, i»9- 

Bahrein, 17, 19, 35, 177, 5.^9, 563. 

Hajila, the lieni, liS. 

Hajkam, 572, 573, 575. 

Balanja, 389. 

Haiis, 274 uoie 2. 

liaikh, 184, 212, 313, 362, 363, 403, 
404, 447. 

Barada, the, 420. 

liarliad, 473. 

l^arca, 175, 215, 313, 355, 552. 

liareeiona, 371. 

liaridy, 575, 576. 

Barmecides, the, 362 anr] uoie, 404, 
447, 478, 4S3 W, 522. 

Barmek, jihysician, 362, 404, 447. 

Basil, kaiser, 554. 

Basisiri, 5S3 

Battal, 405 and uoie 2, 406. 

“ Battle of the Came],*’ 263-266. 

“ Battlc of the Chains,” 53 

Bedouins, their hckleness, 13; attack 
on Medina, 14, 15; rivalry with city 
Aralis at Yemama, 31 ; attached by 
fear to the Caliph, 43 ; thcir trihal 
jealousies, 44; united to Islam hy 
the prosjiect of rapine, 44, 45 ; ok 
Mesopotamia, 51, 55, 152, 153; 

jealous of the Coreish, 138, 202, 210 
Si/. ; 141, 2S1, 2S2 ; in Spain, 424; 
548,562. 

Bedr, 117, 202, 219, 221. 

Bedr, men < 67, 159. 

Bedr, Ahd al Kahman’s ser\'ant, 463. 

Beihars, 599, 601. 

Beisan, 105, 106 and uoie, 107, loS, 
144. 

Bekr, thc V>eu\, 29, 49, 54, 55, 96, li i, 

333 m- 

Belheis, 170, 174. 

Belcaa, the, 68, 99, 428. 

Belik, river, 274 uoie i. 

Berbers, 313, 354, 355, 368 and uoies 
2 and 3, 383, 407 s/i/.y 424, 464, 

475 ’ 5 ^ 5 * 

Bethlehem, 147. 

Beyrut, loS. 

Bilal, rauedzzin of the Prophet, 155, 
168, 197. 

Birs Nimrud (Tower of Babel), 52. 

Bitah, 30. 

Biyas, 366. 

Black Sea, 214. 

Bogha, “the less,*’ 533, 537. 

Bogha, “the elder,” 523, 530, 536, 

538, 539. 540. 

Bokhara, 313, 362, 363, 366 noie i, 
400, 444, 472 ; prince of, 356. 

Bokhari, the, 511. 
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Bokhary, 331 uotc. 

Bosor, his raid on Medina and Mccca, 
298, 299 and iiote. 

Bosphorus, the, 141, 379, 473, 601. 

Bostra, 51, 62, 68, 108. 

Boweib, 94 ; battle of, 95, 96. 

Bozakha, 16 ; battle of, 22. 

Brahminabad, 366 and notc 2. 

Bridge, battle of the, 92. 

Biilgarians, 569. 

Buran, daughter of I lasan ibn Sahl, 503, 
504, 505, 506. 

Buran, queen of 1 ‘ersia, 90, 109. 

Burgundy, 409. 

Busir, 433. 

Bussorah, its founding, 134, 135 ; crown 
lands and endowments of, 137 ; in- 
duence on the hiture of Islam, 137, 
138 ; school of, 138; growth of 
faction and sedition at, 138 ; 148 
162, 165, 177, 178, 179, 183, 185, 
188, 191, 192, 202, 204, 211 ; deposi- 
tion of Abii Miisa, 220; 229, 251 ; 
march of rebels upon, 256-260; the 
“battle of the Camel ” at, 261-266 ; 
new governor appointed, 267 ; 288, 
289, 295, 296, 310, 311, 336; taken 
by Ibn al Ashath, 351 ; slaughter by 
Ilajjaj in, 352; 386, 423, 440, 441, 
444, 458, 461 and notc, 493, 499, 
548, 564, 574. 5^^^- 

Buyeh, 573. 

Buyide dynasty, 578, 580 sqq. 

Cabiha, 542, 543, 544. 

Cacaa, left in command at Ilira, 62, 
63; 75; arrives at ('adesiya, 119; 
120; puts to hight a herd of ele- 
phants, I2I : 122, 131, 132, 151, 152, 
231, 262. 

Cadesia, 231. 

Cadesiya, 107, 112, 113 ; battle of, 
117-124,277. 

Cadir, Caliph, 582, 5S3. 

Caisarea, 144, 145, 151 ; its fall, 153 
and notc^ 169. 

Cahir, 569; Caliph, 571, 572. 

Cahtaba, 429, 430, 447. 

Caim, Caliph, 583 sqq. 

Cairo, 173, 372, 55 B 55 ^, 599 , 602. 
Cairowan, 313, 354, 355 ’ 3 ^ 9 , 372, 
407, 464, 481, 551. 

Caliph, meaning of title, 4 and notc, 

435 - , , , 

Canals in Chalda^a, 136, 162. 

Candahar, 313. 

Carcassone, 408, 

Carraat, 561* 

Carmathians, 558, 561 sqq., 570, 572, 
5S2. 

Carmel, iNlount, 144. 

Carmona, 371. 


CarUmge, 215, 355. 

Casim, llosein^s nephew, 326. 

Casini, IIarun’s third son, 479, 482, 
486. 

Caspian Sea, 182, 213, 214, 36S, 377, 
406, 490, 520. 

Catif, 35, 49. 

Caucasus, 416, 420. 

Cays (son of Sad ibn Obada), governor 
of Cgypt, 251, 269, 270, 292, 293, 

307. 

Cays, Arab chief, 38, 39. 

Cays, the Beni, 333, 338, 339, 353. 
Cazee, office ()f, 192. 

Ceuta, 369. 

Chaldcea, aposta.sy in, 44 ; campaign 
in, 48 sqq.\ 99, loi ; land settlement 
in, 136 ; 162, 165, 183. 

Charles the Great, 487. 

China, 366, 487. 

Chosroes, the, 48, 49, 53, 59 notCy 
69, 126, 129, 180, iSi, 417 notc, 
460. 

Christians, 12, 48, 55 ; of Ilira, 57, 59 
and notc\ at Ain Tamar, 61, 62; 
among Syrian Arabs, 73 ; their 
courage roused by monks and bishops 
at the battle of Wacusa, 73 ; hghting 
with Moslems, 94, 95, 96 ; their 
churches in Damascus after the fall 
of the city, 104, 105 ; 141 ; their dis- 
abilities, 149 ; prohibited from dwell- 
ing in the Arabian peninsula, 153 ; 
removed from Najran, 157 ; 382, 
511 ; enactments against, 529; 535, 

, 585- 

Church of St. John at Damascus, loi ; 
turned into a mos(|ue, 104 ; inscrip- 
tion, 105 ; 382. 

Church of the Kesurrection, 147 ; of 
Constantine, 147 ; of the Nativity, 
. 1 ^ 7 - 

Cilicia, 141. 

Circassians, 406. 

Codeis, 112, 116. 

CMdhaa, the Beni, ii, 17. 

I Coinage, Mussulman, 354 and notc. 
i “ Ciommander of the F\aithful,” title of, 
first assumed liy Omar, 203. 
Companions, origin of term, 7 ; 18 ; 
number killed at Yemama, 32 ; num- 
ber in the Syrian array, 67 ; contin- 
gent in Sad’s array, 112 ; their rivalry 
with the Bedouins, 160; 189, 202, 
271, 390, 391. 

Concubinage, inAuence of, 195, 606. 

I Constans II, 218 uotc. 

Constantine, afterwards emperor, 405 
note 2, 453. 

Constantinople, 49, 141, 142, 169, 214, 
314, 378, 383, 479, 602. 

Copts, the, 170, 171, 174, 175. 
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C'oran, ihe ; counterfeitecl hy Mosei- 
lama, jc;) ; hoisted on llai^staris and 
lances in hattle, Jl, 27S ; “ leaders,” 
>4: universal einpire not conimanded, ; 
45; recited in hattle, 116, 117; al- 
lusion to Mahomet's heavenlyjourney, 
146 iiotc ; “ collection ” of, 163 ; Ab- 
dallah ibn Masud‘s “ reading,” 192 ; 
instruction in, 192 ; recension of, 
222 ; 245, 280, 281 ; 3S2, 391 ; 
heterodox vie\vs of Mamun, 510; 
515, 524, 528, 606. 

rordo\’a, 370, 435, 463, 607. 

Coreish, the, 3, 13, 20, 24, 57, 68, 13S, 
160, 190, 202, 207, 210, 21 I, 220S</(/., 
224 fiote I, 229 S(/(/., 250, 264, 266, 
271, 279, 281, 284, 319 and Jiote, 

, 393 - 

Coreitza, the Beni, 365 and aote l. 

Coteiba, 353, 361, 362 S(/(/. ; rehellion 
and death, 376, 377. 

Crete, 479, 507, 535. 

Crusaders, 586, 5S7, 589, 593. 

Ctesiphon (Medain), 49, 51, 126, 460. 

Cumis, 421. 

Cyprus, occupation of, 217, 479, 480. 

Daba, battle of, 37. 

Dabic, 379, 380. 

Dadweih, 38. 

Dahna, desert of, alleged miraculous 
lake in, 36. 

Dair Saman, 3S5. 

Damascus, 51, 68, loi ; invested by 
Moslem army, 102 ; storming and 
capitulation of. 103, 104; church of 
St. John the Baptist, 104, 105 ; 108, 
138, 140, 144, 149, 153, 165, 168; 
drunkenness in, 194 ; 236 ; thecapital 
of the Moslem empire, 307 ; 332 ; 
emblems of Othman’s murder ex- 
posed in the mosque, 252 ; a mint 
established at, 354 and aote ; 374, 
413» 4145 41S, 419, 420, 425 ; taken 
by Ahdallah, 432; 441, 481, 492, 
509, 523, 53 C 552, 587 > 5S8. 

Daniel, tomh of, 179. 

Darin, island of, 36. 

1 )aud, 398, 439. 

Dauphine, 409. 

“ Day of Tears,” 256. 

Dead Sea, 65, 68, 144. 

Deccan, the, 405. 

Deibul, 366. 

Deilem, 378, 455, 4S1, 485, 544, 572. 

Delta ofthe Euphrates, 49, 51 S(/.y 91, 

97. 

Demavend, 182. 

Derbend, 406. 

Dewan Omar, 162, 193. 

Dhabba, 189, 190. 

Dhahhak, 333, 334. 


Dhahhak, Kharejite leader, 421, 422, 

423- 

Dhirar, puts Malik to death, 27 ; 76, 
77, 106. 

Dihcans, 52, 60. 

Dissipation, growth of, 194-196. 
Dongola, 173. 

Druses, the, 566. 

Dul)eis, general, 5S6, 5S8, 

Duma, II, 50, 61 ; stormed hy Khalid, 
62 ; 194, 2S4. 317. 

Dura, jilain of, 51, 125. 

Dzohian, the Beni, 14, 16. 

D/ad Cassa, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Dzul Kelaa, 65, 66, 102, 139. 

“ DzAdricar,” thc l’rophet’s sword, 457, 
570. 

EiiRO, the, 371. 
kkija, 370. 

“ Eden of Islam, the,” 104. 

Edessa, 139, 579. 

Egypt, 144, 145 ; coiKpiest of, 169 ; 

"215, 229, 232, 251, 252, 269; con- 
quered by Amru for Muavia, 293 ; 
332, 334^507, 50S, 529, 540, 551, 
^ 558, 566, 570, 574, 599. 

Elephants in hattle, 79, 91, 92, 95) 
116 and notc, 118, 121. 

Elwand, 183. 

Emessa [see Ilims). 

Ephesus, 479. 

Equality of Believers, 142, 159, 160. 
Ertogral, 601 note. 

Erzerum, 354. _ 
h2sdraelon, plain of, 105, 107. 

Eudo, count, 408. 

Euphrates, the, 49, 5 C 52, 112, 
114, 125, 133, 141, 162, 274, 324, 
387, 430, 441, 548. 

Executions, harbarity of, 348 notc. 

Eadak, 38 1. 

Eadhl, son of Vahga ibn Khalid, 465, 
466, 478, 481, 4S2, 483, 484. 

Eadhl ihn Ralua, 490, 492, 493, 505. 
Eadhl ibn Sahl, 489, 490, 49S, 500, 

, 50C 503, 512, 513. 

Eamine, 164. 

Farazdac, poet, 323, 358, 379 and note. 
Fars, 185, 212, 296, 297, 340, 350, 
^386, 458, 54 C 550, 573 - 
Faryab, 364 note 2. 

Fatima, daughter of i\[ahomet and wife 
of Aly, 5 ; her sons, 6 ; 197, 205, 
3037 304, 456 and note 2. 

P'atima, IIo.sein’s daughter, 326. 
Fatimides, the, 564 S(/(/.y 581, 582, 5S4, 

i 590. 

Fe]lahcen, 52, 55, 60. 

Ferghana, 362, 364, 366, 3S8, 404, 444, 
541. 
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Fer()ze, 3S, 41. 

Fezara tribe, 3S9. 

Kield of idoLs,” battle of, 407. 

Fihl {l‘ella), 105, 106; battle of, 107, 
144. 

Pdradli, battle of, 64. 

Firiizan, Persian general, 1S2 ; proverb 
concerning, 1S3, 184. 

Kostat, 173, 174, 176, 236, 249, 433, 

552, 5 SS, 566. 

France, 390, 40S. 

Pujaa burned alive for treacheiy, 42. 

Gaucia, 370, 371. 

(ralilee, Lake of, 69. 

“Garden of Death," 32, 33, 43, 163. 

^‘Garden of the world ” (Chakkean 
Delta), 52, loi. 

‘Dkirden of the worUr’ (plain of Da- 
inasciis), 101. 

<^aza, 144, 145. 

(?erona, 371. 

(ihassan, the Peni, 51, 62, 142. 

Ghatafan, the Peni, 21. 

Ghazies, 276 and uotc 2, 27S, 352, 
406. 

Ghazni, 212 and uotc, 313. 

Ghizeh, 173. 

Gibraltar, 369 and uotc 2, 372. 

(dlan, 37S. 

Gilboa, 105. 

(iilead, 99, 100. 

(iranada, 370. 

Greek hre, 494. 

Greeks : 68 ; troops massed at Wacusa, 
69 ; defeated by the Mosleins, 75- 
77 ; surrender at Damascus, 103 ; 
routedat Fihl, 107 ; losses in northern 
Syria, and retirement of lleraclius 
to Constantinople, 139-141 ; their 
rising in northern Syria, 151 sqq. ; 
in k^gypt, \(oC)sqq.\ hostilities with 
Moslems in 647 a.d., 214 ; Muavia\s 
operations, 313, 314; 343; Abd al 


Melik’s hostilities 

agi 

unst them, 

353 ; 

359 , 379 , 

405, 4 

25, 

472, 

479 , 

480, 

50 ^^, 517, 

530, 546 

552, 

554 , 

559 , 

569, 579 - 






regory, governor 

of 

Carthage, 

215, 


216. 

Guadalete, the, 369. 

Habib, 364. 

Ilabib, governor of Sind, 367. 

Ilabiba, slave-girl, 392 and uote. 
Hadhramaut, 37, 38, 39. 

Ilady, 465, 471, 473, 474 ; accession 
to the Caliphate, 475 ; cruel treat- 
ment of heretics, 476 ; death, 477. 
Ilahr, 53, 55, 59 uote. 

Hajjaj, 162, 32S uotc, 330 uotc, 340, 
344 uote 2, 345 ; the worst tyrant of 


his age, 347 ; 348 sqq. ; his remorse, 
360; death, 361 and uotc 2 ; 362, 
3 86, 460 uotc. 
llakam, 333 uotc. 

Ilakim (Katimide), 566. 
liama, 140. 

' Ilamadan, 1S2, 183; rire-temple at, 
1S4; 429, 452, 465, 4S2, 490, 512, 

5177 596. 

llamza, 33, 197. 

Ilani, 323. 

I Ianifa, the Beni, 29, 30, 32, 33, 63//aA’. 
Hanihte, the (son of Aly), 63 uotc. 
ilanihtes, 511 iiotc 3. 

Haphsa, Omar’s daughter and one of 
j Mahomet's wives, 8, 163, 222, 256. 
Hayaui^ the, at Jerusalem, 146 uote ; 

at Mecca, 188. 

Harb, 333 uotc. 

Harith, 403, 404, 416, 426, 427. 
llarora, 282, 287. 

Harran, 416, 418, 419, 425. 42S, 430, 

432, 434 , 446 44 ^^, 552 , 5S7. 

, I larthama, 480, 486, 490, 492, 494, 

496, 499 , 500, 5 ^ 3 - 

llarun (Raslnd), 465, 466, 471 jwtc^ 
472 sqq. ; accession to the Caliphate, 
477 ; his cruelty, 477 ; religious Iife 
and character, 478 ; letter to Nice- 
phorus, 480; Hithlessness, 4S1, 4S2, 
485 ; his son Amin appointed heir- 
apparent, 482; death, 487 ; recep- 
tion of embassy 1 ’rom Chaiies the 
(jrcat, 4S7 ; splendour of his reign, 
488 ; 603. 

Harun, son of Khomaria, 556, 55S. 
Hasan ibn Sahl, 49S sqq. 

Hasan, son of Aly and grandson of 
Mahomet, 6, 261, 299, 303 and iwte \ 
siicceeds Aly in the Caliphate, 306 
and )wtc ; abdicates. 307 ; death, 
308; 316, 317, 322, 327, 328 and 
)wtc, 336, 400 uotc I, 404 ; character 
and death, 410, 411 ; 455, 534. 

I lashim ibn (Jtba, 107, 119, 121, 126, 

131, 277- 

Hashimites, 160, 200, 206, 207, 210, 
211, 419, 421, 434, 443, 476. 
Ilashimiya, 459. 

Hassan, 355. 

Hatim Tay, 53, 312. 

Hauran, the, 69, 72, 144, 166, 441. 
Hawazin, the Beni, 110. 

Hebron, 68. 

IIegi)-a^ the, era of, 193. 

Hejaz, the, 165, 174, 223, 226, 301, 
312. 

Ilejer, province of, 35, 564. 

Ileraclea, 480. 

Heraclius, emperor, 48, 49, 68, 69, 
102, 104, 106, 139, 140; his farewell 
to S\ ria, and retirement to Constanti- 
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iiople. 141 ; cxchangc <>f ^ifls hc- 
iwccii his wifc and thc wifc uf Oinar, 
142, 143 ; 187, 318 fwft\ 
llcral, 212 and no/c, 312, 335, 353, 
356, 421, 427, 464, 4S5. 

Ilcrclics, ireatincnt uf, 471, 472, 476, 

5^4. 

llcrinon, 99. 

lliins, 09, 102, 106, 133; its capitu- 
latiun, 140; 149, 151, 152, 154, 

165, 222, 231, 414, 41S, 419, 420, 

4 ^ 3 . 530 537. 5^7. 

Hiinyars, the, 65, 66, 102, 139. 
nind, wifc uf Abu Sofian, 167, 197. 
Hira, 50, 52 ; besicgcd by Khaiid, 57 ; 
its capitulation, 57, 5S; rcinains 
Christian, 59 and no/e \ “service of 
victory ” at, 59, 60 ; 63, 64 ; 79, 90, 
II3, 114; taken for the third tiine, 
125 ; 344, 420. 422. 

Hisham, 333 ?w/e, 367, 3S3 ; Caliph, 
390 393 ’ 401 0 403, 412, 414, 

440 603. 

Hit, furtress of, 133, 600. 

Hobab, 3, 4. 

Hodeibia, 159, 279. 

Hodzeifa, military leader, 17 ; reduces 
Oinan, 37 ; 222. 

Holagu, 596, 597. 

Holwan, 127, 131, 132, 137, 177, 1S2, 

183, 421, 449 , 4S0 492, 594 - 
Homeima, 427, 428. 

Honein, battle of, 24, 189. 

Horcish, 334, 335. 

Honnuz, satrapofthe Delta, 52, 79, 117. 
Hormuzan, 178, 179, iSo; embraces 
Islam, iSi ; murdered at Medina, 
209. 

Horr, Arab chief, 324. 

I losein, son of Aly and ^randson of 
Mahomet, 6, 303 and fio/e, 322 stjt/. ; 
kilied at Kerbala, 326; 336, 337, 

52S, 534, 5S1. 

Hosein, son of Aiy ibn Isa, 492, 493, 
5 ° 3 , 507 • 

Ibn Aamir, governor of Bussorah, 
212,221,229,230.233, 251, 256. 

Ibn Abl)as, 201, 244, 250, 25S, 269, 
2S2, 322. 

Ibn al Ashath, rebels against Hajjaj, 

351 ; takes Bussorah, 351 ; defeate(i, 

352 ; takes refuge with Ratbil, who 
afterwards beheads him, 352. 

Ibn Athir, v, 348 no/e., 355 jw/e, 367, 
466 jw/e I, 4*69 Jio/e I, 506 jio/e., 511 
Jio/e I. 

Ibn Ayesha, 506, 513. 

Ibn Cahtaba, 429. 430, 442. 

Ibn Casim (w r^Iohammed ibn Casim). 
Ibn Daud. 524. 528. 

Ibn Hanbai, 511, 515, 571 no/e. 


Ilm Hulicira, 421 428, 430, 431, 

43S, 441 .fy</., 443 and jw/c i, 447, 
456. 

Ibn IIoneif, 25S, 259, 260. 

11)11 Ishac, historian, 62. 

11)11 Jobeir, 360. 

Ibn Kethir, 445 and Jio/e 2, 450. 

Ibn iChaliican, 484 Jio/e. 

11)11 Kha/.im, 334, 335, 346, 356. 

Ibn Kho/eima, 454, 464. 

Ibii ^lasud, 191, 192, 218, 222, 223, 
225. 

Ibn Muavia, 420, 421, 429. 

11)11 Muljam, assassin of Aly, 302, 303. 

11)11 Oniar, 415, 420. 

Ibn Raic, 572, 573, 575, 57O. 

Ibii Sauda (Saba), 229 aiid jw/e. 

Ibn Sikkit, 532. 

Ibn Toghej, 573. 

Ibn Zobeir, 256, 267, 285, 318, 319, 
322 ; affects the Caliphate, 329 ; 
attacks Medina and 5 lecca, 330, 
33 ^ : 332 ; besieged at Mecca 

and killed, 345, 346. 

Ibraham ibn al A.shtar, 337 sq(i . ; 434 
jw/e. 

Ibrahim, the Aghlabite, 551. 

Ibrahini, son of Abdallah, 455, 456, 
458; 459 - 

Ibrahini, Aniin^s uncle, 495 ; saluted 
Caliph, 502 ; 503, 504, 506, 507. 

Ibrahim, friend of Jafar (Baniiecide), 

454, 4S5. 

Ibrahini (son of iTohamnied, Abbas- 
side pretender), 415, 427 ; death, 
42S, 431, 436, 43S. 

Ibrahim, soii of Welid I, 333 Jio/e, 417 ; 
assunies the government of Daniascus, 
418 ; death, 419. 

Idris, 475. 

Ikhshidite dynasty, 573 and Jio/e, 577. 

Ikrima, mililary leader, 17 ; .suffers a 
reverse at Yemania, 30 ; his victory 
at Mahia, 37 ; 39, 40 ; marries a 
lady \vho had been betrothed to 
Mahomet, 41 ; operations on the 
Syriaii frontier, 65, 66, 68, 75, 76 ; 
his death at Wacu.sa, 77. 

Ijjiajjiship, the diviiie, 305, 437, 510, 
560, 605. 

India, 366-36S, 405, 444, 473, 605. 

Indus, the, 312, 313, 366, 405. 

Insurrection throughout Arabia 011 
iNlahomet^s death, 12 sqq. 

Irac, 49, 50, 81, 84, 89, 94, 107 ; Sad 
appointed commander in, iio; 134; 
land settlement in, 136, 137 ; 163, 
223, e/ passim. 

Irac Araby, 51 and Jio/e, 177, 593. 

Irene, queeii, 473, 479, 480. 

Isa, 446 Jio/e. 447, 44S, 450, 451, 457, 

455, 459 , 462 and Jio/e, 463. 
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Isa, vizler of Ibrahini brother of 
Mansur, 505. 

Isfandiar, rersian general, 184. 

Islam, the \vorld-\side inission of, 44, 
133 ; its iminobility, 606, 607 ; its 
intolerance, 608 ; decline of political 
status, 609. 

Ismailians, 561 sqq. 

Ispahan, iSo, 182, 1S4, 282, 341, 421, 

537 , 573, 585- 

Istakhr (Persepolis), 297, 310, 312, 
421. 

Jtakh, 522 uotc. 

Italy, 507, 527. 

Iwan of Medain, the, 126, 460. 
lyadh, military leader, 50, 61, 62, 63, j 

152.^ 

lyadh, the Ileni, 152, 153. I 

JA BALA, Christian prince of Bostra, 62, j 
63 ; embraces Islam, but recants, | 
142. 

Taban, Persian neneral, 90, 91, 93. 

Jabia, 145, 152, 166, 333. 

Jafai, son of Yaha ibn Khalid, 47S, 
4S2, 483 sqq. 

Jafar, A]y’s brother, 86, 420. 

Jafar, son of AIju Jafar, 466. 

Jafariya, 531. 

Jalola, Ijattle of, 131, 132 ; 430. 
Janissaries, 249 uotc. 

Jareja, a Greek general, deserts to the 
Moslems at Waciisa, 75, 76. 

Jarir, 94, 97, lio. 

Jarrah, 384, 406. 

Jaulan, 99. i 

Ja\artes, the, 492. 
jedda, 537. 

Jeishaba, 405. 

Jenghiz Khan, 592. 

Jerash, 108. 

Jerir, poet, 358, 379 uote. 

Jerusalem, 124, 141, 144, 145; capitu- 
lates, 145 ; ()mar’s visit to, 146-148 ; 
374, 405, 453, 465, 470, 586. 

Jews, 12, 107; their disabilities, 149; 
their numbers in Ciesarea, 153 uotc ; | 
e.\pelled from Kheibar, 158; 370, 
3S2, 511 ; enactments against, 529. 
Jezreel, vale of, 105. 

/A/i7, or capitation tax, 351 uotc. 

John the Crammarian, 517 uote i. 

Joneid, 367, 401, 402 and uotes., 403, 

405- 

Joppa, 145. 

Jordan, the, valley of, 68, loi, 105, 
106; river, 69, 99, 146; reduction 
of the province of, 107 ; 144. , 

Jorf, 9, 67. 

Jorjan, 377, 37S, 38S, 429, 475, 4S2, 

4S7, 504. 

Joscelin, 587. 


Jowciria, 314 uotc 2. 

Jiidi, a chief of Dunia, 62. 

Julian, count, 354, 369 and uote i, 
370 -. ^ 

Jimdai-vSabiir, 180. 

Justinian, 354. 

Juzajan, 364. 


Kaaba, the, 146 uotc, 1S7, 225, 226 ; 
destroyed, 331 and iiote \ rebuilt, 

33i> 344; 470, 4S2, 490, 499, 537, 
564. 

Kab, 225. 

Kabul, 212, 312, 356, 363, yN^^ote. 
Kahcan, thc, 400, 401, 402, 404. 
Kamanja, 400 uote 2. 

Kansuweh, 601. 

Karoon, river, 178, 54S. 

Kashgar, 366. 

Kaskar, 90, 91. 

Kelb, the Beni, 62, 320, 333. 

J\erakh, 460 uotc. 

Keramat, a lady of IJira, 58. 

Kerbala, 305, 324, 328, 329, 337, 339, 

430, 52^- 

Kerman, 184, 185, 212, 213, 214, 297, 
, 34 C 350, 352, 3S6, 387, 429, 541. 
J\habith, 548, 549 and uott\ 550. 
J\habur, river, 133. 

Khadija, ]Mahomet’s hrst \vife, 6. 
J\.haffan, 94. 

J^halid ibn Welid : expedition against 
Toleiha, 17, 19, 22 ; receives the 


submission of apostates, 23 ; his 
generalship and his dcsignation, 20 ; 
advances against the Beni 'l'emim, 
24, 25 ; his treatment of iMalik ilui 
Koweira, 26, 27 ; marries Malik’s 
widow, 27 ; exonerate(l by Abu 
Bekr, 28 ; held guilty by Omar of 
3 Ialik’s death, 28 ; campaign against 
Moseiiama, 29-34 ; marries Mojaa’s 
daughter, 34 ; campaign in Irac 
Araby, 50 sqq. ; his summons to 
JIormuz, 53; oration to his troops, 
54, 55 ; severity after the Ijattle of 
Allis, 56; occupies JJira, 58: his 
severity at Ain Tainar, 61 ; storms 
Duma, 62 ; defeats the J^ersians at 
Kiradh, 64 ; perfornis an incognito 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 64, 70 ; rcin- 
tbrces the Moslem army at Wacusa, 
70-72 ; his operations and victory 
at Wacusa, 74-77 : superseded by 
f )mar’s orders, 77, 100; storins 

Damascus, 103; 106, 107, 139, 140; 
received into ()inar's favour, 143 ; 
145, 152 ; arraigned for inalversation 
beforc Abu Obeida, 154, 155 ; siiin- 
inoned to Medina, and deposed froni 
his government by Omar, 155, 156; 
illness and dcath, 156, 197; 202. 
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Khalid il)n Sakl, postcd on the Syrian 
IriMiticr, (>5 ; (lcfcatc(l at Mnrj, 06 ; 
221 uo/c. 

Khalkl. son of Ye/kl, 333, 334, 341. 
Khalid, thc llarniccidc, 362 and 

447, 460, 462 465, 473, ^ I 

Khalid (Yeinenite), gocernor of Kuhi, 

305^ 396, 397 > 404 > 4 i^> 4 i 3 > 4^0 

>10(l\ 

Khanikin, 594. 

Kharcjites, hostile to Aly, 281, 2S2 ; 
their creed, 287, 350 ; their oiitrages, ! 
289 and »o(e ; niimbers slain at 
Aehrwan, 290; their frequent risings, 
290, 291, 296, 297; 301, 308, 319; 

»oh\ 329, 332, 335, 336, 340. 347, 

349« 382, 396, 407, 409, 419, 421, 

423, 427, 429, 444 > 463, 475 > 478, 

^ 485« 486, 523, 554, 557. 

Khari/m, 592. 

Khawarnac, pastures of, 59 »ote ; palace 
of, 113, 125, 343. 

Khazraj, the Beni, 3, 4, 7, 44. 

Kheibar, 5, 20, 158. 

Kheizran, mother of Ilady and Ilarun, 

465 > 473 W 

Khirrii. rebellion of, 296, 297. 

Khizrs, the, 213, 3S9, 406, 464, 479. 
Khojend, 366, 38S. 

Khomaria, 552, 553, 556, 

Khorasan, 90, 132, 180, 1S5, 312, 334, 

335 > 346? 356? 362 377 > 384? 

388, 403, 415, 426, 437, 444, 454 
/'//., 461, 464, 467, 482, 520, 544, 

550, 556. 

Khottal, 404. 

Kho\varizm, 212, 365, 366 »ote i. 

‘‘ Khozeina,” 390. 

Khujistany, 550. 

Khulm, 364. 

Khuzistan, 134, 179, 183, 192, 549. 
Kilab, the Beni, 304 »ote. 

Kinda, the Beni, 39, 154, 279. 

Kinnisrin (Chalcis), 140, 143, 152, 154, 
411, 418, 422, 441. 

Kiphjaks, the, 3S9. 

Kirkesia, 133, 137,. 139, 337, 341, 343, 
422. 

Kirmany, 416, 426, 427, 42S. 

Kish, 363, 364 »ote 2, 366 »ote i. 
Koseila, 354, 355. 

Kotheir, poet, 358. 

Kubbet al Sabhra, the, 146 >iote. 

Kufa, 52, 94, 125 ; its founding, 135 ; 
crown lands of, 137 ; its intluence on 
the future of Islam, 137, 138 ; school 
of, 138; hotbed of sedition, 13S; 
14S, 157, 162, 163, 17S stjtj., 1S3, 
1S5, 188, 190 stjtj., 202, 204, 211, 
213; discontent at, 219, 221, 223, 
227-232 ; 261 ; becomes the Moslem 
seat of government, 268 ; 280, 2S2, 


292, 

293 > -295, 

298, 

290, 

302, 

306, 

307 > 

3 io> 322, 

329 > 


340, 

343 > 

348, 

35 o> 387, 3 

|88, 4 

15, 422 ; 

laken 

bv 11 

1)11 Cahtaba, 

430 ; 

: lak 

en by 

■ .\hu 

Salma, 438 ; 458, 461 

aiK 

1 uote. 

493 , 

499 > 

5365 554 i 

stormed. 

564; 

5 (> 5 , 

574 - 






Ku rds, 

thc, 1S9, 

296, 

30 >> 

465, 

523, 

558, 

575 > 587- 






Kurtckin, 575. 


Labii), the Jew, 511 »ote i. 

‘‘ Lady’s Castle, the,” 53. 

Lakhmite dynasty, 57, 59 iiote. 

Land, settlement of, in Irac, 136, 

137- 

“ Land of Blessing,” 68. 

Laodiciea, 140, 466. 

Lebanon, 99, 566, 567. 

Leila, widow of .Mallk, wedded 10 
Khalid, 27 ; hcr life saved by Mojaa, 
31 ; story of, 194. 

Leila, sister of Kharejitc rebel, 481. 

I Leo the Isaurian, 379, 405. 

Levant, the, 214, 216, 217. 

I Little Zab, the, 430. 
j Lugo, 372 and »otc. 

Lulu, town of, 531, 552, 554. 

Lulu (free(l Memlukj, 552, 553. 

Lydda, 145. 

I Lyons, 409. 

Maab, ioS. 

Madekerib, Amr ibn, 38, 39, lll, I17. 
Mahfuza, 367, 405. 

Mahmud, 565, 581, 5S2. 

Mahomet : death, i ; burial, 4; his 
children, 6 ; his reccption of Mosei- 
lama’s ambassador, 29 ; dying legacy, 
44 ; his heavenly journcy, 146 and 
»ote ; treaty with Najran, 157 i 
allowances made to his widows and 
concubines, 1 59 and »ote ; declara* 
tion of equality amongst Believers, 
159 ; 204 ; loss of his signet-ring by 
Othman, 227 ; 257, 267 »otes i and 2, 
279? 314; his pulpit and staff, 315; 
316, 321, 327, 344 »ote 2, 346, 3S5, 
391 »ote I, 394, 51 1 »ote I, 582 iiote., 
6cS. 

Mahra, 17, 37. 

.Majorca, 36S. 

Malaga, 370. 

Malatia, 453. 

Malik ibn Anas, 45S, 468 »ote 2, 511 
»ote 3. 

Malik ibn Koweira, chief of the Beni 
Yerboa, 25 ; brought a prisoner to 
Khalid, 26 ; put lo death, 27 ; his 
widow marries Khalid, 27 ; character 
and poetic talenl, 28 ; 156. 
Mameluke dynasty, 599 Stjj. 
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Mamun, 244 note, 477, 4S2, 4S3, 485, 
4S6, 4SS ; lireach \vith Auiin, 4S9 ; 
Caliph ()f Lhe East, 490; 493, 49S ; 
proclaims ^My-ridha heir-appareiit, 
501 ; enters l>ag(lad, 504 ; niarriage 
with lluran, 507 ; eommences the 
foundation of 'lyana, 508 ; heteroclox 
views, features of his reign, 

511 sc/. ; death, 513; 541, 604, 605 
note 2. 

Manichteans, 471, 472, 476. 

Mansur, 501, S02. 

Mansur theVictorious,”name assumed 
hy Ahu Jafar, 44S. 

Mansurah, 366 note 2, 405. 

Manuel, Greek admiral, 175. 

Marash, 141, 4S0. 

Mardin, 423. 

Mareh, 40. 

Marj Soffar, engagemcnt at, 66. 

iMartel, Charles, 40S, 409. 

Mary, the slave-girl, 6, 170, 197. 

Mascala, 297. 

IMaslama, 359 379 ? 3 ^ 3 ? 3 ^ 7 ? 3 ^^? 

3S9, 392, 406, 44 K 

Masrur, hrother of Vezid 111 , 414. 

Masud, Sultan, 58S. 

Masudy, 224 iiote l. 

Mazia(l, the Beni, 5S6. 

Maziar, 520, 521. 

Mecca, i, 13, 20, 37, 68, 160, 215, 
223 ; pilgrimage to, 47, 64, S3, iio, 
142, 146 note, 16S, 1S7, 212, 226, 
234 ; AyesHa stirs up sedition at, 
255 ; Bosor’s raid on, 29S ; 31S ; 
homharded, aiid the Kaaba destroyed, 
331 ; 344; ])esieged, 345 ; 359, 360, 
445_, 467, 475, 47S, 499, 564. 

Medain, 49, 51, 54, 59, 61, 90, 93, 97, 
108, 113; invested and captured hy 
Sad, 127-130 ; the immense spoil 
taken, 129 and notcs ; 2S8, 420, 449, 
460, 504, 575. 

Medina, Mahomet’s death at, i scjc]. ; 
state of parties at, 6, 7 ; attacked hy 
disaffecte(l trihes, 13? M * ^‘^ved hy 
/V 1 ju Bekr, 15 ; domestic history in 
the first year of the Caliphate, 47 ; 
revie\v of trotjps f()r Syria at, 67 ; 85, 
lio; famine in, 164; volcanic fires 
near, iSS ; the mos(que, 226 ; sedition 
in, 233 ; conference (jf goeernors at, 
236 ; attacked hy conspirators, who 
murder < Mhman, 239-246; al)an- 
doned as the eapital of Islam, 26S ; 
Bosor’s raid on, 29S ; 316, 317? 3 <‘^ » 
attacked and sacked, 330 ; 359, 360, 
374) 379? 456, 457 ; ^l^Me groves cut 
down, 459; 475 ? 5 ^ 3 ) 554 - 

Medina Sidonia, 369. 

Mediterranean, the, loS, 215, 36S, 
507. 


i Mehdy, 433, 446, 454, 455, 457, 458, 

, 461 ; appointed heir-apparent, 462 ; 

I 465, 466 ; accession to the Caliphate, 
469; his cruelty, 470 sjcj. ; sup- 
pression of heresy, 471, 472; 473; 
death and character, 474 ; 476. 
Mehnnid, Sultan, 5S7. 

Meisun, mother of Caliph Wzid, 320. 
Mekran, 366. 

Melik Rahim, 5S3, 5S4. 

Melik Shah, Sultan, 5S5. 

Memhaj, 274 note i. 

Memhij, 141. 

.Memluks, 249 note^ 516 and note i,. 

599 scjjj. 

Memphis, 173. 

Merida, 371. 

t Merj Dahik, hattle of, 601. 

Merj Rahit, 333, 334, 339 - 
1 Merve, 170, 1S4, 212, 213, 335, 351, 

I 356, 362, 364, 377, 384, 3SS, 403, 

I 415, 421, 427, 42S, 486, 491, 49S, 

502, 544. 

Merwan, eou.sin of Othman, 234, 235, 
j 240 note. 242, 245, 266, 270, 31S 

I note ; elected Caliph, 333 ; 334 ; 

death, 334 ; 357, 3S2. 
j Merwan 11, grand.son of Merwan I, 
406 and //c/c, 413, 416 ; saluted 
Caliph, 419; difficulties and insur- 
rections of his reign, 419 Scjcj. ; his 
defeat at the battle of the Zah, and 
tlight, 431, 432 ; slain at Busir, 433 ; 
character, 434 and note ; 439, 453- 
Merwan, poet, 4SS note 2. 

.Me.sopotamia, 30, 49, 51. 97, 109, 112, 
127; Sarhs operations in, 133 scjj.^ 

139; 151, 152, 1S2, 221, 273, 274, 

29‘">? 335? 339? 416, 422, 437, 441, 

452? 475 ? 4 ^ 1 ? 4 ^^, 493 ? 50 ? 544 - 

557 , 5 ^M?_ 573 ? 574 ? 5 ^ 7 ? 59 i- 
Micdad, citizcn of Medina, 205, 207. 
Michael, 472. 

! Mina, 226. 

' Mint, royal, at Damascus, 354 and note. 

I Miracles, alleged, 36, 315. 

' Mirzal)ans, 212. 

.Mirzuban, 17S. 

Moadz. 166. 

.Moanna, Mothanna’s hrother, Iii. 
Mcjayyad, 535. 

I\Iohai'Cd^ 523. 

Jlocanna, 472. 

^klodathir, 561. 

Modhar, the Beni, 264, 334, 400, 414, 
416,418, 422, 427,428, 441, 463,492. 
M(jghira ihn Shoha, governor of Bus- 
sorah, 178, 180; arraigned on a 

, chargc of adultery, 18S, 18(4 and//c/c ; 
a]jpointed governor of Kufa, 191 ; 
193, 198, 202, 219, 233, 250, 309, 
310, 311, 31S. 
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^Moliajir, inilitaiy lcadcr, 17, 37, 3S, 39, 

40, 4 >- 

Mohakkem, a leader of thc Bcni 1 laniki, 


Mohallal), 336, 340, 341, 343, 344, 
347 death, 351, 356. 
Mohamincd, ^rcat-grandson of Abl)as, 


394, 395, 415, 427. 

I\lohammed ibn Alxlallah (grandson of 
Ilasan), 442 iwfe 1, 455 and iwte i, 
45^‘ 457* 

Mohainmed, son of Abu Bekr, 227, 
238, 244, 245, 265, 270, 292, 293 
and note. 

Mohammcd (Ilanefite son of Aly), 337, 

33 ^"^, 339, 341. 

Mohamincd, son of Aly-ridha, 508. 

Mohammed, son of Bogha, 546. 

Mohamincd ibn Casiin, 366, 367, 376. 

Mohammed, son of Ismail, 561. 

Mohainmed (son of Khalid, governor of 
K\ifa), 430. 

Mohainined ibn Omar, 511 jiote 2. 

^lohammed ibn Soleiman, 558, 561, 
562. 

Mohainmed, grandson of Tahir, 535. 

^lohainmed, son ofTakash, 592. 

Mohammed, son of Toghluk, 601. 

r\Iohainined Alhabib, 565. 

Moharrain, the, 328. 

Mohtady, succeeds to the Caliphate, 
542 ; his Yirtues, 543 ; 544, 545 ; 
death, 546 ; 547. 

Mojaa, chief of the Beni Hanlfa, 30; 
captured by Khalid, 30 ; 33 ; his 
daughter married to Khalid, 34. 

Mokran, 1S5. 

Mondzir, Christian chief, 35, 

Mongols, 592, 593, 596, 597. 

Morocco, 368. 

Mosawwir, 541, 545. 

Moseilama, pretender to the Caliphate, 
135 i?) 25 ; his devices for deceiving 
the people, 29 ; marrici Sajah, the 
prophetess, 29, 30 ; attacked by 
Khalid, 30-33 ; killed in the battle of 
Yemama, 33. 

Mosque of Omar, 146 and note. 

Mosul, 51, 133, 137, 274, 298, 335, 

337, 33^, 416, 422, 423, 430, 432, 

443, 465, 47S, 4S1, 4^3, 523, 537, 

541, 545, 552 sqq., 55S, 570, 572, 

576, 584, 588. 

Motadhid, 549, 554; Caliph, 555, 556; 
his death, 557. 

Motamid, Caliph 547, 550, 553, 554 ; 
his death, 555. 

Motammin, 27, 28. 

Motassim, 513; accession to the Cali- 
phate, 515 ; 518 ; conspiracy against 
him, 519, 520 ; 521 ; death and 
character, 522 ; 526. 


.Motawakkil, 511 note i ; succccds to 
thc Cali])hatc, 526 ; his cruclty and 
ra])acily, 526, 527 ; (lividcs thc cni- 
pirc among his sons, 529 ; assassin- 
ated, 5,52, 533 ; 542. 

.M()ta/.elucs, 509, 515, 528. 

Mothanna, a Bekr chicf, 36; attacks 
Chaldma, 49 sqq.', 53, 54, 61, 71 ; 
(lefcats the 1’ersians at thc battle of 
Babylon, 79, 80; a lcvy for his aid 
commandcd by .11)11 Bckr, 80 ; at 
thc “battle of the Bridge,*’ 92, 93 ; 
viclory at Bowcib, 95, 96 ; death, 
97, III ; charactcr and military skill. 


97. 9 ^; 

109, 

110; 

dying 

messagc, 

III. 





!Mowaffac, 

547 

sqq. 

{see 

also Abu 


Ahmed). 


.Muadz, a reciter of the Coran, 93. 

r\luavia, son of Abu Sofian, 68, loS, 
153, 167, 187, 197, 210 ; gocernor of 
Syria, 214, 216, 217, 224. 231, 233, 
237; 242. 248, 250, 251: exposes 
the emblems ()f ( 4 thman’s murder in 
the nioscjue of Damascus, 252 ; his 
despatch to Aly, 253 ; 269, 270 sqq .; 
meets Aly on the field of Siffin, 274, 
276 ; deputes Amru to be one of the 
umpires, 279 ; retires to Damascus, 
280 ; saluted Caliph, 286 ; wins 
Egypt, 293 ; his raids on Arabia, 
297 ; 29S ; concludes a Ireaty with 
Aly, 299, 300; wounded in the 
iTiosque, 302 ; 304 ; succecds I lasan 
as Caliph, 307 ; reconciied to Ziad, 
310 ; operations in the East, 312; 
campaign against Greeks, 313, 314; 
declarcs his son Vezid heir-apparent, 
318 ; death and character, 321 ; 441, 
509, 603. 

]\Iuavia II, 332. 

Muayyad, 539. 

Mucoucus, governor of Upper Egypt, 
170. 171 iwte, 172. 

Muctadir, 566 ; Caliph, 568 sqq. 

Muctady, Caliph, 585. 

Miiizz ud Dowla, Sultan, 578, 580. 

Mukhtar, 336, 337 sqq. 

Muktafy, son of Motadhid, Caliph, 
557, 558 ; (leath, 559 ; 562, 568. 

Muktafy, son of Mustazhir, Caliph, 589. 

.'\Iultan' 366, 565. 

Mundzir, 59 jwte. 

Munis, 566, 568, 569, 571. 

Muntassir, 528 529, 532, 533; 

succeeds to thc Caliphate, 534 ; his 
death, 534. 

Munuza, 40S note i. 

ISIusa, conqueror of Spain, 62, 355, 368, 
369 ; lands in Spain, 370 ; conquests, 
371; recalled, 372; his fall, 372, 
373 and jwte. 
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.Arusa, son of Bogha, 542, 544, 545, 

547, 549, 551' ^ . 

Musa, son of Ibn Khazim, his career in 
Khorasan, 356 ; de^eated and slain, 

356. 

Musa, son of Isa, 462. 

Musab, 334, 335, 336, 340 ; death, 

343; 348 

Muslim, 322 and //(p/e 2, 323, 336. 
Mustadhy, Caiiph, 5S9. 

Mustain, Caliph, 535, 536, 537 ; be- 
sieged at Bagdad, 538 ; abdicates, 
538; assassinated, 539; 541, 543 


Nineveh, 49, 558. 

Nisabur, 429, 452, 50S. 

Nishapur, 212, 356. 

Nisibin, 152, 423, 44S, 4S1, 576, 584, 
587 and //(//e. 

Nismes, 39S, 40S. 

Noman, 59 //e/e, 179, iSo, 183. 
Noushirwan, 297. 

Nubians, 173, 215. 

Nunidin, 599. 

Nusaf, 364 //e/e 2, 366 //e/e 1. 
Nushiivan, line of, 213. 


//o/e. 

Mustakfy, Caliph, 577, 57S, 5S1. 
^histanjid, Caliph, 5S9 and //o/e. 
Mustansir, Caliph, 593. 

^lustansir, l'^gyptian Caliph, 599, 600. 
Mustarshid, 5S6, 5S7, 5S8. 

Mustassim, last of the Caliphs, 595 S(jq. 
^lustazhir, Caliph, 5S5. 

Miita, battle of, 9, 20, 60, 86, 420. 
Mutawakkil, Egyptian Caliph, 601, 
602. 

Mutazz, 529, 532, 534, 536; Caliph, 
537, 538, 540, 541 ; tleath, 542 ; 543 
//o/e, 544. 

MiUie, Caliph, 581. 

Mutilation of songstresses for satirising, 
41. 

Muttaky, Caliph, 575 S(]ij. 

Nadir, ihe Beni, 365 and //o/e i. 
Nahr-shir, the, 61. 

Naila, one of Othman's wives, 22S, 246, 
24S, 252. 

Najaf, lake of, 52, 113, 125, 

Najah, 532 and //o/e. 

Najda, 341, 

Najran, 38, 156. 

Narbonne, 390, 409. 

Narsa, Bersian general, 90, 91. 

Nasir, “Defenderof the Eaith,” Caliph, 

591 S (/(/. 

Nasir iid Dowla, 576, 577. 

Nasr, Arab chieftain, 49S, 499, 500. 
Nasr, pretender in Syria, 492. 

Nasr, viceroy at i\Ierve, 404, 415, 425, 
426, 427, 42S, 429 ; death, 429. 
Naval expeditions, iSS, 214, 216, 217, 
36S. 

Nehavend, battle of, 1S3, 19S, 213 ; 
429. 

Nehrwan, 2S8 ; Kharejites defeated at, 
290, 301, 302 ; 500, 504, 536. 

Nejd, 14, 258, 259. 

Nestorians at Ain Tamar, 62. 

Nezak, 363, 364. 

Nicephorus, 479, 4S0. 

“Night of Clangoiir,” 122; second 
(battle of Siffin), 277. 

Nile, the, 170, 171, i 73 55^8. 


Obeidallah (Eatimide), son of Mo- 
hammed ..\lhabib, 565, 566. 
(hbeidallah, MotawakkiTs vizier, 532. 
Oheidallah, son of Omar, 209. 
Obeidallah, son of Ziad, 323, 324, 

325. 327, 32S, 332, 335, 336 ; 


his death, 339. 
t)holla, 50, 52, 124, 134. 

Ocba, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bedr, 219. 

Ocba, one of Amru’s generals, 313, 

354, 355- 

Ocba, son of llajjaj, 408, 409. 

()dzeib, 112, 120, 124. 

Ohod, 20, 33, 197, 245 //o/e I, 265. 

()jeif, 517, 519, 520. 

( )keidar, a chief of Duma, 62. 

Okkasha, 22, 23. 
rileiya, 1 larunhs sister, 4S4. 

(Jman, 13, 30, 35 ; reduction of, 36, 
37 ; 444 and //o/e. 

Omar: discredits the rumour of the 
1’ropliet's death, 2 ; confronts the 
men of Medina, and declares Abu 
Bekr to be the l’rnphet’s rightful 
successor, 3, 4 ; his appearance and 
temperament, 7, S ; disappnn-es of 
the Osama e\pedition, 10; iS; his 
reception of Toleiha, 23 ; holds 
Khalid guilty of iMalik’s death, 27, 
28 ; his hrst idea of collecting the 
Sacred Text, 34 ; restrains the spirit 
of conquest, 45 ; liberates slaves of 
Arab blood, 46 ; appointed judge in 
civil causes, at Medina, 47, 87 ; Abu 
Bekr appoints him his successor in 
the Caliphate, 83, 84 ; Abu Bekr’s 
conhdence in him, 87 : accession, 
and address to the people, 89 ; de- 
poses Khalid, and orders a levy for 
Mothanna, S9 ; his reccption of the 
news of jMoslem rever.ses, 93 ; 106, 
107 ; determines to subdue Bersia, 
109 ; goes on pilgrimage lo Mecca. 
iio; his reception of the lidings of 
the victory of Cadesiya, 124; appre- 
hensive of evil re.sulls to the people 
from the accpiisition of immense 
( spoils of war, 132 ; prohibits a 
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furiher ii<i\;uH'c on i'ersi;i, 132 ; 
orders Sad lo pidi (iown ihe g;\lc\v;av 
ot'liis j).il;\ce al lviifa, 135, 136; land 
sellieinenl in irac, 13O, 137 ; receives 
Klialid inlo favoiir, 143; visits jatiia 
and Jerusaleni, 145-148; his “ Ordi- 
nance,*' 149, 150; second visit to 
jahia, 152 ; his rei^ister of .\rab tribes, 
159, 161 ; self-denial during famine, 
164 ; precautions ordered during the 
plague, 166 ; visits Syria, 166-168 ; 
last pilgriinagc to Mecca, 168, 198; 
letter to tlie ri\*er Nile, 175 ; his 
reception of llorniuzaii, 180, 181 ; 
orders an advance for the conqiiest 
of Persia, 182 : the later years of his 
reign, 187-197 ; simplicity of his 
(lomestic life, 196 ; his \vives, 196 ; 
assassination, 199 ; appoints electors 
to choose suceessor, 199 ; wislies to be 
biiried near the l'rophet, 200 ; death, 
201 ; aehievements of his Caliphate, 
201; character, 202, hrst “ Coni- 
niander of the Faithful,'' 203 ; averse 
to naval operations, 216 ; 316, 528. 

Omar It, 104, 367, 376, 379; Caliph, ^ 
381 ; policy, 382-385 ; death, 385 ; 
603. 

Omar, son of Abd al Aziz, 359, 360. 

Oniar ibn tlolieira, 3S9, 395. 

Onieyya, hoiise of, 160, 167, 16S, 206, 
207; 210, 211, 214, 229, 246, 250, 
252, 266, 305, 311, 320, 327, 328, 

330» 332, 333 . 347 , 3 ^ 3 , 3 ^ 7 , 392 
400, 412, 424 j(//., 434, 435, 
440 J//., 447, 463, 528, 538, 603 SiJ. 

Oinni llaliilia, daughter of Abu Sohan, 
243, 244 7 WfL\ 311 and 720 fe, 314 7 ioie 
2. 

Onim Harain, story of, 217 7 ioie, 

f )mni Keis (Oadara), 106. 

Oinm Kolthum, a daughter of Mahoniet 
and \vife of ( 3 thnian, 205. 

Omm Kolthuin, Omar’s \vife, exehanges j 
presents with the Hyzantine empress, 
142, 143; 196, 197^ 

Omni Kolthum, daiighter of Aly, 197, 

303- 

Omin Salina, 314 iwie 2. 

Oinm .Sinil, 24. 

“ Oinm Walacl,” 193, 434 77 oie. 

“ Ordinance of Oinar,” 149, 150. 

(dsama, expedition to ihe Syrian border 
of, 9-11, 43 ; his victorioiis return to 
\ledina, 16. 

( 9 smanlies, the, 601 and 72 oie, 602. 

Otba, a Companion, 134, 177, 178, 188. 

Othman. son-iii-Iaw of \lahomet, 6, 83, 
84, 87. 163, 175, 199, 200, 205, 206; 
eleeted Caliph, 207 ; inaugural ad- 
dress, 208 ; increases stipends, 209 ; 
causesofhis unpopularily, 210 j//.; 


his campaigns iii die IC.ast aiid against 
TurUs and Kliizrs, 212, 213 ; cluirged 
with paitiality and nepotism, 215, 
216, 218; perinits naval ojierations, 
217 ; his reeension of the Coran, 222, 
223 ; palaee, 224 72 oie i ; increasing 
unpopularity, 226-22S ; loses tlie 
I*rophet’s signet-ring, 227 ; growing 
disaffection against him, 229-234; 
Aly ex|iostulates with hiin, 233 ; his 
appeal to the peojile, 233, 234 ; last 
pilgrimagc to Mecca, 234; treated 
with eontuinely, 245; sumiiions a 
conference at Medina, 236; plot 
against him, 236-247 ; besieged in 
his palace, 242-245 ; murdered by 
conspirators, 245 ; his lairial, 246 ; 

305. 336- 

Othman ibn lloneif, 251. 

Oxus, the, 1S2, 184, 212, 312, 313, 351, 
356, 362, 365. 

Oyeina, ehief of the Heni Ghatafan, 21, 
22, 24. 

Palestink, 68, loi, 139; eoncpiesl 
of, 144 s</(/. ; divlded iiito Iwo pro- 
vinees, 148 ; 165, 410, 414, 420, 432, 
440, 523. 537 . 5 ^ 6 . 

Patriarch of jerusalein, 145, 146, 147. 
Pedigrees, tables of, 333, 393 . 395 . 535 - 

Peikund, 362. 

Pepin, king, 464. 

Persepolis, 177, 183, 188, 297. 

Persia ; Arab iiivasion, 48 S(/</. ; para- 
lysed by internal troubles, 60, 61 ; 
defeatccl at the battle of Babylon, 
79, So; Rusteni raises an ariiiy, 
90; defeated in the Delta, 91 ; the 
“ battle of the Hridge,” 92 ; routed at 
Boweib, 95-97 ; Vezdegird succeeds 
to the throne, 109 ; revived military 
niovement, 109 ; total defeat at Cade- 
siya, II7-124; eapture of Medain, 
127 ; disasters at jalola and Ilolwan, 
131, 132; conquest of, 177-1S6; 

rising, 212 ; 421, 437, 452, 465, 468, 
4S2, 485, 523, 569, 591, 604, 605. 

Persian Giilf, 133, 182, 312, 490, 592. 

Pilgriniage to Mecca, 47, 64, 70, 82, 
iio, 142, 168, 212, 234, 446, 453, 
478. ^ 

Plague in Syria, 165, 166, 411. 

Poitiers, 408. 

Prayer, presidency at, signihcation of, 

5 77 oie I, 6. 

Pyrenees, the, 390, 408. 

Rabadza, 14, 16, 225. 

Rabia, the Heni, 264. 

Rabie, niinister of Mehdy, 471. 

Radhy, Caliph, 572, 574. 

Rah, 486, 490. 
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Rarica, 461. 

Raimond, 5S6, 

]\ajjal, 29; killed at Vemama, 31. 

Ram Ilormuz, 177, 179. 

Ramleh, 144, 145 ; capitulates, 146 ; 

531- 

Rashid, Caliph, 5SS, 5S9. 

Rashid the upright Ilartin). 

Ratbil, 351, 352, 364. 

Rawendies, the, 453^, 454, 459. 

Readcrs •’of the Coran, 34, 276 and 
notc 2, 352, 36S, 407. 

Red Sea, 174, iSS, 3S4, 454, 

Kefi(j:ces, the, 7, 32, 44, 316, 

Register of Arab tribes, 159, 161. 

R.ei, Aight of King Vezdegird to, 132 ; 
its fall, 1S4; 324 ((ote 341, 421, 
429, 446, 452, 45S, 459, 465, 4S5, 

49 R 544 , 556. 

Reinaud, 409 note i. 

Rhone, the, 409, 

Ricca, 274 and notes i and 2, 29S, 461, 
_47S,^ 4S4, 4S6, 505, 53S, 551, 576. 

Ridaniah, 601, 

Rita, \vife of .Mehdy, 455. 

‘‘ River of Blood,” 56. 

Rockeya, a daughter of Mahomet and 
\vife of Othman, 205. 

Roderic, Spanish ustirper, 369 and note 
I, 370» 373 ^^ote. 

Roha (Edessa), 139, 152. 

Romans, the, remains ()f citics foundcd 
by, 100. 

Ror, 366, 367. 

Rtisaki, 411, 420. 

Rtisafa, near Bagdad, 461, 469, 470. 

Rtissians, 577. 

Rustem, rouses Persia against tlie in- 
vaders, 90; 91, 109, 112; advances 
to the Moslem camp at Cadesiya, 114, 
115; 120; killed at Cadesiya, 122, 
123; 1S4. 

Saba Kuliat, fortress of, 602. 

Sad ibn IMalik, appointed commander 
in Irac, iio; marries jVIothanna’s 
widow, 112 ; describes Cadesiya to 

Omar, 113; 115, 116, 118 ; taunted 
with cowardice by his \vife, 119; 
121, 122; re-enters Ilira, 124; in- 
vests and captures Medain, 127-130 ; 
131, 132 ; operations in Mesopo- 

tamia, 133 sqq.<, 139 I ■*castle' at ^ 
Kufa, 135, 136; 151, 152, ' 77 . ;S2 ; i 
deposed from the government of Ktikt, 
191 ; 199, 200, 205 sqq.\ reinstatcd 
at Ktikr, and then recalled, 219. 

Sad ibn (^hada, chosen by the men of 
Medina to succeed the Prophct, 3 ; 
his chagrin at the election of Abu 
Bekr, 5. 

Saharides, 529, 536, 550, 551, 556, 

40 


Safia, aunt of Mahomet, 197, 314. 

.Said (Kgypt), 433. 

Said ii)n al .i^as, governor of Ktifa, 
221, 230 j-y., 256,^377. 

Said, son-in-law of Maslama, 3SS. 
Sajah, the prophetess, 25 ; married to 
I Moseilama, 30. 

Saladin, 566, 590, 593. 

! .Salamanca, 371. 

: Salih, 432, 433. 

( .Salih, son ()f \Vassif, 541 S(jq. 

Sallama, 392. 

Samanide house, the, 550, 556. 
Samarcand, 313, 356, 365, 401, 402, 
404, 444, 445, 4S5, 4S6, 490, 
Samarilans 107, 153 (lote. 

Sameisat, 531. 

Samira, 516 and Jiote 2, 517, 518, 520 , 
523 , 524 - 530 . 53'. 536 sq<i., 543, 

' , 547- 
I Samsat, 141. 

Samsat (NladikeriKs sword), 524 and 

! KOtC, 

I Sanaa, 3S, 40, 565. 

“Sapor, trench of,” 52, 112, 113. 

I Saragossa, 371, 3S3. 

Sardinia, 36S, 407. 

Sarrakhs, 503. 

Saiirat, 401, 402. 

Sawad, the, of Irac, 136. 

Schools of Bussorah and Kiifa, 13S. 

Sea of Galilee, 9S, 144. 

“ Sea of Najaf," 52, 113. 

Seal of iVl)U Bekr, S7. 

I Sedir, jDastures of, 59 (lote. 

Sejeslan, 1S5, 212 and Kotc, 269, 351, 

364, 464, 529..53(>. 55'. 556 - 
vSeleticia, 51, 126, 460, 
vSelim, 601, 602. 

Selitik, 5 S 8 . 

Seljtiks, the, 5S0, 5S3 sqq., 591. 

Selma, \vife of Sad, 112; story of her 
liberation of Abti Mihjan, 118 ; taunts 
her htishand wilh cowardice, 119. 
Selma, 323. 

Senikhs, 212, 429. 

Seiwice of Viclory ” at Ilira, 59. 60. 
Seville, 371. 

Shalie, 511. 

Shahrzor, 430, 452. 

Shamir ibn Dzu al Joshanj 325 and note^ 
326, 338. 

Shat al Arab, 133. 

Shebib, 350 and uote. 

Shcchina, 117 notc l. 

Sheraf, lli. 

Shie-ites (or Scctaries), 394 and note, 
395 note, 399, 501, 536, 560, 573, 
5S0, 581, 590, 595, 604, 605. 

Shiraz, 573. 

Shiyas, the, 322 iwte 2, 325 note, 327, 
32S uote, 510 Jiote, 605. 
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Shonian, 364 noh' 2. 

Shoralibil, mililary !ca<ler, 17, 30; coni- 
inan(k a i>allalion in thc Syrian 
campaipi, 6S ; 106, 107^ I44, 146. 
Shush, 366. 

Shusiian, 179. 

Sicily, 355 . 407. 507, 55 >• 

Sicion, loS. 

Sidonia, 371. 

Sithn, 274 and ?io/c 2, 275 ; battle or, 
.276-279, 321 jwtc, 492. 

Sinbad the Magian, 452 and ?w/c. 

Sind, 366. 3S3. 401, 405, 423 /7(7/6’ 2, 

.444, 455, 465, 551- 

Siroe.s, 49, 109. 

S!aves, Christian, treatment of, 153 and 
jwte. 

Sociciy, Moslcm, 193 226, 467, 

46S, 469, 4SS, 606, 607. 

SotTarides, ihe, 407 iwte i, 422. 

Soghd, 362, 363, 365, 400, 444, 521. 
Soghdiana, 364, 3SS, 405. 

Soheib, 199 ; performs the funeral 
service over Omar, 203. 

Soieim, the beni, 523. 

Soieiman, 333 rwte, 361 and twtc \ 
Caliph, 372, 373 twte, 374, 375, 
376; death, 379; his crueity, 379, 
3S0 ; 3S4, 3S6. 

Soleiman, governor of Bussorah, 449, 

Soieiman, head of the Tahiride family, 

544- 

Soieiman, leader of fanatics, 564. 
Soieiman, son of Hisham, 412, 414, 
41S, 419, 422, 423 and note 2. 
.Soieiman, Sultan, 602. 

Sonieisat, 441. 

Someyya, 207, 276 twtc 1. 

Songstresses mutilated for satirising, 

.41.. 

Soonnies, the, 604 and twte i. 

.Spain, Arab prestige in, 47 ; conquest 

of, 354. 36S-372; 376, 3S3, 3S9, 

_ 407. 40S, 424, 435, 463, 473. 

Suez Canal, 174 and twtc. 

Sultan of Bagdad, 57S. 

Sur ai Rum, 274 twte i. 

Sus, 179, 1S2, 1S3, 36S, 492. 

Syeds, the, 303. 

Syracuse, 21S, 407. 

Syria, apostasy in, 44 ; 4S, 49; cam- 
pV\gn (633-634 A.D.) in, 65 J-//. ; 
cimpaign 0^634-635 A.l)., loi S(/(/. ; 
Greek iosses in the north, and retire- 
ment of the emperor to Constanti- 
nopie, 139-141 ; 144; iater con- 

quests, 144-153, adininistration, 163 
S(/(/. ; visit of Omar, 166 s/(/. ; 
Muavia, governor of, 214; Aiy’s 
e.\'pedition against, 274 S(/(/. ; 330, 
33 C 334, ct passttit. 


Syria, dcscrl of, Klialid s luarcli across, 
'71, 72. 

Tahari, liistorian, v, 570, 571 twtc. 
Tal).ii-istan, 214, 37!), 406, 454, 4.S5, 
5,20, 536, 550. 

“ Tablo orSoiomon,” 370, 371 and notc 

C 373 ^^otc. 

Tables of pedigrees, 333, 393, 395, 

535- 

Tadmor, 72, loS, 420, 424, 512, 
Taghlib, thc ileni, 25, 61, 63, 96, 
.^ 53 - 

Tahir, 491 and twte, 492, 493 ; i)c- 
sieges iiagdad, 494-496, 49S, 499 ; 
504 ; viceroy in the P2ast, 505 ; 
death and cltaraclcr, 505, 506, 513 ; 

532. 

Tahiride dynasty, 529, 536, 541, 543, 
550 - . 

Taic, Caiiph, 5S2. 

TiVe 2 Kesra^ the, 126. 

Takash, i\harizin Shah, 591. 
Takharistan, 212, 362, 401, 404. 
Taiavera, 371. 

Taiha, one of the chicfs at Mcdina, 14, 

83, 199, 205, 20S, 230, 238 S (/(/., 

24S, 251, 254 j/y., 261 sq(/. ; death 
after the “battle of the Camei,” 
264 ; 316, 317. 

Taiha, son of Tahir, 505. 

Tangier, 354, 368, 475, 4S1. 

Taric, 36S, 369 S(/(/., 373 twte. 

Tarif, 369. 

Tarkum, 356. 

Tarragona, 371. 

Tarsus, 479, 4S0, 509, 518, 552, 554, 

‘ 559- 

Tartars, 593, 597. 

Tay (or Tai), the Beni, 15, 21, 22, 53. 

92, 323- 

Tayif, 13, 37, iSS, 197, 309, 345. 
Taym, the lieni, 302. 

Tekrit, 97, 127, 133, 593. 

Terahn, the Beni, 15, 25, 117, 335, 

356 > 363, 403- 

Thapsaciis, 274 twte l. 

Thaur, inoiint, 346. 

Theocratic faction (scc Kharejiles). 
Theodora, einpress, 530 and twte 2. 
Theodore, brother of the emperor 
Ileraciius, 69, 77, 139. 

Theophilus, emperor, 50S, 51S, 519. 
Thibet, 490. 

Tiberias, 68, 106, loS, 144, 420; Lake 
of, 105, 146. 

Tidis, 214, 464, 530. 

Tigris, the, 51, 54, 125.^7//., 131, 133, 
162, 274, 2SS, 298, 421, 423, 490, 

493, 5^6. 

Tihaina, thc, 38. 

[ Tiinseh, 174. 
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Timiirtasli, 587 nofc. 

Tirmidz, 313, 356. 

Tlemsen, 368. 

Toghril, 591. 

Toghril Beg, 5S3 
Tokal, 586. 

Toledo, 370. 

Toleiha, pretender to the Caliphate, r 
14, 16, 17 ; his doctrines, 2I ; d( 
feated at the battle of I)Ozakha, 22 
em])races Islam, 23 ; his later caree 
23, III, 115, 183. 

Tortosan, 371. 

Tostar, 179, iSo, 351. 

Toulouse, 390. 

Tours, 408. 

Tower of Babel, 125, 

“ Trench of Sapor,’’ 52, 112, 113. 
Tripoli, 175, 215. 

Tripolis, 108. 

Tulunide dynasty, 541, 551, 558. 
Tumanbeg, 601. 

Tunis, 313, 464. 

Turcomans, 356, 362, 389, 405, 406, 
437 ) 535 ) 559 ) 5 ^ 1 - 

Tiirkestan, 214. 

Turks, Arab ascendency partly sup- 
planted by, 47 ; help given to \’ez- 
degird by, 184; campaign against, 
213 ^ 313) 356, 3^J^) 400 iiotc 2, 

437, 472, 479 and iwic i, 485, 516, 

520, 535 ) 536 W- 
Tus, 487, 4 ^ 9 ) 490, 503* 

Tuzun, 576, 577. 

Tyana, 508, 509, 515. 

U.MPiRKS chosen at Sitrm, 279; theii 
decision, 284-2S6. 

Upper INIesopotamia, 273, 430 sq. 
Ustad Sis, 464. 

A^alencia, 371, 409. 

“ Yalley of Hawal),” 257. 

“ Yeiled Th-ophet” of Yemen, 12, 

Vendu, Greek general, 519. 

Wackidi, 511 and note 2. 

Wacusa, massing of Greek troops at, 
69 ; decisive victory of jMosIems at, 
75 - 77 ) 107, 145 ) 310- 
Waddan, 313. 

\Vadi al Cora, 11. 

Wady .\raba, 68. 

Wahshi, negro warrlc)r, 32. 

Wkalaja, victorv of, 54 - 

Wasit, 353, 3 ^ 7 ) 396, 422, 43O) 431- 

438, 441, 442, 45S, 460, 493, 507, 

539 ) 549 ) 553 ) 573 ) 574 ) 575 ) 576, 

578. 

W'assif, 522 7 iott\ 534, 536, 537, 538 
539 ) 540 - 


W^assif, Turkish general, defeats tlie 
Carmathians, 563. 

W^athic, succeeds to the Caliphate, 522 ; 

I his rajiacity, 522 ; intolerant hetero- 
' 523, 524: death, 525 : 542. 

“Wazeer of the house of iMahomet,” 
43O) 439 - 

, Weil, l)r., 354 J!Otc, 367, 409 )wtc I, 
447, 470 iwtc, 475 notc, 4S4 notc. 

; Welid I, son of Abd al Melik, lO/j, 

333 357; Caliph, :,59: 365 

notc 2 ; grandeur of his reign, 373 ; 
death, 374 ; 603. 

Welid II, ^yj jwic, 391, 399, 410 and 
notc ; accession, 412 : character, 412 ; 
slain, 414. 

Welid, 62 ; co-o]3erates with Khalid 
I ibn Said on the Syrian frontier, 66 ; 

; 15J. 

Welid ibn Oeba. governor of Kufa, 

I 219, 220. 

' Werdan, king of Bokhara, 363. 

Whdows of iMahomet, allowances to, 
159 and iwtc i ; 256. 

Wine, use of, 154, 194, 410, 491, 510 
' )wtc I, 607. 

Women, hghting in battle, 76 ; march- 
ing with armies, 94, iii, 134» ^p- 
plauded for their courage, 97 ; tend- 
ing the wounded in battle and burying 
thc dead, 120; killing wounded 
Bersians at Cadesiya, 123 ; slipends 
allowed to, 159; restrictions against 
ajijjcaring in jjublic, 195 ; their 
' cruclty to wounded pilgrims, 563 
and notc. 

WMrld-wide mission of Islam, 44, 133. 

Yaclr, Mehdy’s vizier, 470, 471 and 
]wtc. 

I Yacub the Saharidc, 54 U 55 ^) 55 ** 
Yacuta, 474. 

^'ahya, brother of i\l)ul Abbas, 443. 
Vah}’a, son of Khalid the Barmecidc, 

465, 475 4 ^ 3 ) 484- 

Vahya, descendant of the Projjhet’.s 
grandson Hasan, 481, 482, 536. 
Vahya, son of Zeid, 399. 

\'ear, the Moslem, vi, vli, 193 and 
' iwtc 1. 

“ \’ear of Ashes,’’ 164. 

“ \'car of Burning,” 354. 

\'emama, 25, 28 ; battlc of, 3^-33 *’ 

50- 

\’emen, 12, 17, 10, 37, 38 ; rcstored lo 
Islam, 39; 41, 251, 256, 260, 298, 
^ 40O) 5 ^ 5 - 

\ emcnites, 333 ’ 338, 353 ) 3 *^ 3 ’ 4 ) 3 ) 
414, 416, 418, 419, 422, 420, 463, 
492. 

Wnljo, 174* 
j \'erboa, the Beni, 25. 
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Wnmik, riwr. 69, 94, 99, loi, 106, 
10 /. ' 

^ o/dcgird, kin^ of IVrsIa, 109, 112, 
113; suininoned cnibrace Islam, 
113 ; trcatment of ambassadors, 1 14 ; 
116, 121 ; proposcs tcrins to Sad, 

127; his tlight, 12S, 131 ; 179; 

gathers a great ariny, 182; 1S4; 
(icath, 1S4, 213 ; 365 ?wfe 2, 417. 

\'e7.id, .son of Abd al Melik, 3S1. 

\'ezid, son of Abu SoPian, 6S, 75, 106, 
^ loS, 139, 145, 153, 167, 214. 

Vezid, Kiifan rebel, 231. 

Vezid ibn Hobeira, 422 and jw/e^ 423. 

\’czid (.son of Mohallab), 353, 356, 360, 
361, 376; his cruelties in Kliorasan, 
378 ; his fall, 3S4 ; his rebellion, 3S6, 
W? 7 . 

\ ezid, son of Muavia, 314, 317; de- 
clared heir-apparent, 318 ; his boy- 
hood, 320 ; 321; as.sumes the Cali- 
phale, 322; 323, 327, 329, 330; 
death, 331. 

Vezid II, 333 ?io/€, 381, 383, 3S6, 3S7 
; death, 392. 

^'e^id III, son of Welid I, 412, 413 ; 
accession, 414; attacked by Mer- 
wan, 416 ; death, 417 ; 419. 

Vu.suf, 397 and nofe, 39S, 399, 413, 
415 ; death, 419. 

Vusuf, Modhar ruler of Spain, 463. 

Vusuf, rebel of Khorasan, 470. 


I Z.\ii, rivcr, 339, 425, .130, 431, 461. 

Zahir, Caliph, 593. 

1 Zakaruya, 561, 562, 563. 
j Zatt.s, thc, 517. 

1 Zeid, bo.som fricnd of Mahomct, 9, 87 ; 
I compiles llie Coran, 163 ; 224 fio/e i. 

1 Zcid, Omar’s brother, 2S ; killcd at 
ycmama, 31, 34. 

I Zeid, Ilosein’.s grandson, 39S, 399. 

Zeid, son of Mohallai), 403. 

Zeinai), a daughter of Maiiomet, 63 no/e. 
Zeinab, one of Mahomet’s \vives, 197, 
326. 

Zemzem, .sacred well at Mecca, 564. 

1 Zendics, thc, 471, 476, 511 no/e i. 

Zenj rebciiion, 547 jyr/., 553. 

Zcnky, 5S6 S(/(/. 

Ziad, administrator of Hadhramaut, 
^ 39 , 40, 41. 

Ziad (.son of Ai)u Sorian), despatched by 
Sad to Omar with Persian spoils, 132 ; 
_ 1S9,190,267,295,297, 310*/,/., 317. 
Ziad, governor of Samarcand, 444, 445. 
“ Zimniies,” 60, 136. 

Zobcida, 477, 4S7, 493 }w/e, 498, 507. 
Zobcir, one of the ciiief nien at Medina, 

I 14, 18, 170, 171, 173, 199, 205, 206, 
224 no/e I, 237, 23S, 239, 241, 244, 
1 24S, 251, 254 S(/(/., 263 ; death, 264. 

Zoe, emprcss, 569. 

Zoheir, 355. 

Zoroastrians, 1S5 and }to/e. 
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that Won the Empire,” .Sccond Kdition. W^^ith Si\teen Portraits, 'Phirtcen Plans, and a 
Kacsimile Lctier of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Revlew of Reviews. —“ Tlns is the second volume of the series which has achicved onc of the 
creatcst literary successcs of our lime . . . As a gift-book, or as a book to take tip aiid read at odd 
momcnts, or to devour at a prolongcd sitting, this book has few cqLial.s.” 

A Lifo of William Shakc^pcarc. liy SiDNEY Lici':, Lditor of “ 'Phe Dictiouary 
of National P>iography.” Kourth Edition. With' 1 'wo Poriraiis of .‘shnkcspcare, a Portrait of 
the ICarl of Southatupton, and Eacsimilcs of Shakcspcare’s known Sign.aturcs. Crown 
8vo, 7S. 6d. 

Literature. —“Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and Its scholarsiiip, does credit to 
I\na:lish letters, and it will i>robably be i*egarded for ycar.s to come as the mo.st useful, thc most 
j idicious, and the inost authoritaiive of all e.\isting biographies of the poet.” 

Thc Cruisc of thc “Cachalot” round thc World aftcr Sperm Whalcs. 

Hy Krank T. Plllen, 1 'ir.st Mate. 'Phe Yolume includes a Letter to tlie Autlior from 
Rud\'aki) Kipling. Third Ldition. Whth Eight lllu.strations and a Chart. Large post 
8vo, 8s 6d. 

Times. —“Mr. llullen has a splendid subject, and lie handles it with thc pcn of a ma.ster. . . . 
‘ The Crui.se of the Cachalot ' is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who 
can appreciate a masterly pre.sentation of its wonder and its mystery’, its terrors and its trials, its 
humours and it.s tragedies.” 

The Life of Charlcs Stowart Parnell (1846-1891). Hy R. Bakky O Brikn, 
Author of “ Kifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,’’ etc. 'Lhird Ldition. W’ith a Portrait, 
a Vievv of Avondale, and a Eacsiniile Letter. 'Pwo Vols. large post 8vo, 21S. 

The Earl of Rosebery at Edinburgh.— “ The remarkable biography of a remarkable maii,” 

Daily Chrontcle. —“ A book which ranks among the great biographies of the century. ” 

Pages from a Privatc Diary, Reprinted from the Conihill Magaziuc. Third 
Ldition. Crown 8\'o, 6s, 

Athenaeum. — “ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of observation . . . and 
amusing from cover to cover. . . .,Really a model to modern writers of diaries for the public.’’ 

Sir Prank Lockwood. A Biographical Sketch by Augustine Bikrell, Q.C., M.P. 
Pourth Ldition. Wath Two Portraits, Ten full-page llliistrations, and Two Lacsimile 
Letters. Large crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Times. —“This is in many respects a model of biography, vivid, .sympathetic, and entertaining, 
and ful] without overflowing the due bounds of personal hisior>'.” 

CoUcctions and Rccollcctions. By “ One WHO HAS KEPT A DlARY.” Serenth 

Impression. W’ith a Krontispiece. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

Review of ReYiews. —“ * Colleciions and Recollections ’ wlll rank high among the books of 
recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation.” 

Aurora Leigrh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Ne\v and Cheaper Edition. 
With an Introduction hy Algernon Charles Swinburne, and a Krontisplece. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, giltedges, 3S. 6d. 

Thc Ring and thc Book. By Robert Brow.ntng. Xew Edition. Whth Thrce 

Portraits and E]even ful]-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Castle Inn. By Stanley J. WTyman, Author of “ .\ Gentleman of Prance,” 

*• Shrewsbur>-,’‘ ctc. Pourth Edition. W^ith a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times. —“ A story which the reader follo\\'s with e.\cited curiosiiy, and his characters are not 
only admirable in themse]ves, but true to their period. 'Lhe opening scene is of the essence of 
romance, and worthy 01 Dumas. . . . In brief, author and readej-.s are to be congratulated, and, as 
'Poad in the Hole says, ‘ This is what you can recommend to a friend.’ ” 

Helbeck of Bannisdalc. By Mrs. HumphryWWrd. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

Times.— “ A book which will rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. . . , The story is a 
story of a great passion worthily told.” . 

The Red Axe. .By S. R. Crockett. Third Edition. Whth Eight full-page Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8\o, 6s. 

Daily Graphic,~“ Full of ]ife and colourand action ; and some of the descriptive passages .are 
quite the best things the author has done.” 

Roden’s Corncr. By'HENRY Seton Merrim.^n. Third Editipn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. James’s Gazette.—*“A stor>* that is far too interesting to lay down until the last page is 
turned.” _ 

London: SMITH, ELDER, CO., 15 Waierloo 1 'lace, S.W. 
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